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Preface 


Capturing the strength and might of the British Army from 
1815 to 1914, this groundbreaking reference volu me incor- 
porates the most recent research on the most significant 
wars, campaigns, battles, and leaders of the Victorian era. 

Covering approximately one-quarter of the earth’s land- 
mass, Britain's empire required an enormously powerful 
army, and The Victorians at War, 1815-1914: An Encyclopedia 
of British Military History ex plores all aspects of the history 
of this imperial British Army, including its many wars, cam- 
pai gns, military leaders, weaponry, training, and education. 

Containing numerous maps depicting various theaters of 
war, this all-encompassing volu me explains why the nu mer- 
ous military operations took place and what the results 
were. Biographies reveal fas c inating facts about British and 
Indian Army officers and other ranks, while other entries 
cover recruitment, training, education and literacy, uni- 
forms , equipment, pay and conditions, social back grounds 
of the officers and soldiers, dis eas es and wounds they fell 
victim to, and much more. This volume is indispensable to 
those wanting to gain information about the British Army 
during th is remarkable imperialera. 

The goal of this volume, The Victorians at War, 
1815-1914: An Encyclop edia of British Military History, is to 
convey the exc iting, dynamic story of the British Army and 
its soldiers during the British imperial century. It pres ents a 
conc ise summary of current knowledge and historical back- 
ground for each of the more than 350 entries . Th is encyclo- 
pedia is scholastically and academically uncompromising 
and comprehensive, but not exhaustive. All entries are pre- 


sented in a conventional A-to-Z format for ease in locating 
topics. Each entry contains cross-references to related 
entries (“See also”), as well as bibliographic references 
(“References”). “Blind” entries include the headwords only, 
but no detailed explanation or entry, and references to 
related topics with full entries. The presence of a certain 
degree of overlap is intentional, frequently providing addi- 
tional contextual information to linked entries. 

The Victorians at War, 1815-1914: An Encyclop edia of 
British Military History provides accurate, comprehensive 
information of interest to professional histori ans, students, 
and the general public. I hope that military history enthusi- 
asts will find this volu me inspiring as a definitive single-vol- 
ume, higher-level encyclopedic work on the British Army 
during Great Brit ain’s imperial century. 

Iam grateful to a nu mber of people who have contributed 
to this book’s success. The first is Colonel Spencer C. Tucker, 
the John Biggs Professor of Military History at the Virginia 
Milit ary Institute, w ho recommended that I receive the com- 
mission to write this book. At ABC-CLIOs Oxford office, first 
Dr. Robert Ne ville, then Mr. Simon Mas on provided me with 
guidance and encouragement to complete the project. Last 
but not least, after my frequent bouts of burning the mid- 
night oil to complete additional drafts, Naida P. Esquero 
patiently and professionally used her superb English gr am- 
mar and langu age skills to promptly polish up my entries. 


Harold E. Raugh, Jr, Ph.D, ER.Hist.S., 
Lieutenant Colonel, US. Army (Ret.) 


Introduction 


“Wh ilst the arm ies of other European powers can only gain 
annually some insi ght into war with the blank ammu nition 
fired during autumn manoeuvres,’ obs erved British Army 
General (later Field Marshal) Viscount Garnet J. Wols eley in 
1890, “Queen Victoria's soldiers learn their less on with ball- 
cartridge fired in real warfare, and with almost annually 
recurring regularity. It is the varied ex perience, and frequent 
practice in war, provided for our officers by the nature of our 
wide- extending empire, which makes them what I believe 
them to be — the best in the world? 

Wolseley wrote this at the hei ght of the Pax Britannica, or 
British peace, the century-long period that began with the 
end of the Napoleonic Wars in 1815 and continued until 
World War I broke out in 1914. This era, as Wols eley alluded, 
was anyth ing but peaceful, with the British Army partic ipat- 
ing in “real warfare” almost every year. 

The term “Pax Britannica,’ as a result, is a misnomer. 
Between 1815 and 1914, perhaps only six years—1820, 
1829, 1830, 1833, 1907, and 1909—witnessed no major 
wars, campaigns, punitive expeditions, or other recorded 
military oper ations, although British soldiers were probably 
killed in hostile action nonetheless. All six of these years 
occurred out side the long, progressive reign of Queen Victo- 
tia, who served as sovereign from 1837 to 1901. As a result of 
wars and other milit ary oper ations conducted and officially 
recognized during the Pax Britannica, the British Govern- 
ment between 1815 and 1914 awarded to soldiers at least 43 
campai gn med als with a total of 202 clasps. 

The British Army fought in two major conflicts du ring the 
Pax Britannica. The first was the Crimean War, in which 
Britain, allied with Fr ance, Turkey, and later Sardinia, fought 
against Russian forces in the Crimea and other far-flung the- 
aters from 1854 to 1856. The Crimean War was noted for 
British military and administrative incompetence. Out of a 
British force numbering 111,313 officers and men, 4,774 all 
ranks (offiers and enlisted men) were killed in action or died 
of wounds, while another 16,323 died of dis ease. The second 
major conflict was the Second Boer War (1899-1902). Fre- 


quently dismiss edas only one of “Queen Victoria's little wars,’ 
the Second Boer War was much more significant. It was 
Britain's longest (lasting over 32 months), most expensive 
(costing over £200 million), and bloodiest war (with over 
22,000 British, 25,000 Boers, and 12,000 Africans losing their 
lives) fought from the end of the Napoleonic Wars in 1815 
until the begin ning of the Great War in 1914. 

The British Army that fought in these numerous “savage 
wars of peace” evolved tremendously in the process and 
throughout the Pax Britannica. After the allied victory at the 
Bat tleof Waterloo on 18 June 1815, the British Army was con- 
sidered the unrivaled milit ary force in Europe. This percep- 
tion had myriad repercussions. Since it was thought invinci- 
ble, nothing could be done, especially in terms of reform, to 
make the British Army more effective or efficient. After more 
than two decades of expensive and enervating warfare, the 
British Govern ment and public were concerned more with 
fiscal retrenchment, inflation, unemployment, and democra- 
tization than with the army. In addition, Field Marshal Arthur 
Wellesley, the First Duke of Wellington, victor of Waterloo, 
was exalted to such a high degree of reverence and inf allibil- 
ity that no one would dare question his opinions and conser- 
vative outlook on military matters. The British Army was 
also frequently used to quell domestic unrest. These multiple 
factors combined to cause apathy and complacency, and the 
British Army atrophied and stagnated for decades. As a 
result, significant military reform did not begin until 
Wellington died in 1852, initially at a glacial pace. 

The British Army, in terms of its leadership, tactics, and 
logistical support systems, was inadequate to fight effec- 
tively and efficitly in the Crimean War (1854-1856). 
These basic deficienc ies and the tremendous privations suf- 
fered by the British soldiers were most glaringly revealed 
during the harsh winter of 1854-1855. The invention of the 
electric telegraph in the 1830s, and the ex tension of its cable 
to the allied positions near Se vastopol during the Crimean 
War, permit ted war correspondents to send instant reports 
directly to their newspapers, bypassing milit ary authorities . 


xiii 


Introduction 


Com ing from the battlefield, these reports were considered 
factual and honest. The newspapers were carried overnight 
by railroads to the breakfast tables of the increasingly liter- 
ate and conscientious middle class, who for the very first time 
in history knew and cared about what their soldiers were 
doing and going through. Pressure on the government, plus 
the realization that the British Army needed to be modern- 
ized and reformed in order to retain its perceived hegemony 
and fighting prowess, shocked the army out of its lethargy and 
delusional contentment. The pace of reform was accelerated 
in the British Army. Various types of organizational and sys- 
temic reform, to include improvements in train ing, education, 
sanitation, terms of service, and living conditions, then con- 
tinued until the beginning of the First World War. 

The strength of the British Army in 1815, at the height of 
the Napoleonic Wars, was 233,952 men. This nu mber fell to 
102,539 in 1828 and to 87,993 ten years later. Additional 
overs eas and domestic milit ary comm itments resulted in an 
increase in the British Army strength, from 91,338 in 1839 to 
116,434 in 1846. In 1853, immediately prior to the Crimean 
War, the British Army consisted of about 102,000 men, of 
whom about 26,000 were stationed in India and another 
20,000 in other colonial postings. In 1888, when the British 
Army was heavily engaged in territorial expansion, its 
strength was 210,174, with 108,288 soldiers stationed in 
England and 101,886 posted abroad. 

The indispens able infantry composed the overwhelm ing 
majority of British Army troops, and the infantry was the 
basic combat arm. In 1850, the British Army cont ained 102 
infantry regiments (battalions), 26 cavalry regiments, the 
Rifle Brigade, the Royal Regiment of Artillery, and the Corps 
of Royal Engineers. There were 144 infantry battalions as 
against only 31 cavalry regiments in the British Army in 
1870. Of the 210,174 soldiers in the British Army in 1888, 
140,278 were infantrymen. 

The infantry bat talion was the primary independent tac- 
tical element of the British Army throughout this period. 
The force structure and size of the infantry battalion fluctu- 
ated, usually numbering 700-800 officers and men. The 
infantry battalion was a very cohesive unit, verit ably a 
“tribe,” with its members gener ally sharing common tr adi- 
tions, standards, and cultural and geographical identities. 
Officers, and especially enlisted soldiers, would frequently 
serve their entire career in the same unit. While battalion 
unity and solidarity enhanced discipline and combat ef fec- 
tiveness, they could also dis courage reform and change. 


The commissioned officers provided the leadership and 
generally established the tone and values of the battalion. 
This was a strength as well as a weakness of the British 
Army. In the ri gidly hier arch ical British class structure, offi- 
cers gener ally came from the class es that provided the “nat- 
ural” leaders of society, and the officers were the natural 
leaders of the British Army. A key requirement to be a com- 
missioned officer was wealth, since officers were gener ally 
required to purchase their initial commissions and promo- 
tions to the rank of lieutenant colonel. Financial exclusivity 
did not ensure competence, char acter, dili gence, or profes- 
sionalism, and many officers, while honorable and coura- 
geous in action, were deficient in these attributes. Compe- 
tent officers could not compete with those having money 
and influence. The purchase system, in which officers pur- 
chas ed their comm issions, was abolished in 1871. This cru- 
cialreform did not significantly alter the social composition 
of the British Army officer corps, and many, if not a major- 
ity, of the officers continued to come from the aristocracy 
and landed gentry. The abolition of purchase was, however, 
a step in the ri ght direction of encouraging professionalism 
and enhancing the military training and education of the 
British officer corps. The tremendous expansion of the 
British Army in World War I and simult aneous demand for 
additional officers irre vocably altered the social composi- 
tion of the British Army officer corps. 

The rank and file of the British Army generally came 
from the lowest segment of British soc iety, frequently forced 
into the army by starvation, unemployment, and poverty, 
and occasionally as an alternative to prison. The public per- 
ception of the enlisted soldiers was only slightly tainted by 
Wellington’s view that the troops were the “scum of the 
earth.” The pay, qu ality, train ing, education, and living con- 
ditions of the other ranks steadily improved during the lat- 
ter half of Queen Victoria’s long reign. 

The Pax Britannica was also the British imperial century, 
with Great Britain dominating the world and the British 
Empire expanding at an unprecedented rate. Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson wrote enthusiastically about this phenomena and 
the mid-Victorian perception of imperialism: “We sailed 
wherever sh ip could sail ,/ We founded many a mighty state; 
/ Pray God our greatness many not fail / Through craven 
fears of being great.” 

There were many reasons for this imperialist imperative. 
First, the British had a lead on potenti alcompetitors because of 
their productivity and because of the Industrial Revolution. 
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The British Empire, 1850 


Additional factors included the search for raw materials and 
markets for Great Britain's manufactured goods, and especially 
free trade; Social Darwin ism, in which the British felt superior 
to other races and thought it was their duty to civilize other 
people by spreading their superior culture, reli gion, influence, 
and government; to retain the balance of power of European 
nations; rivalry among industrialized great powers; and the 
need to create allies and deter hostile aggression. 

Until the middle of the nineteenth century, British impe- 
rialism focus ed on India and the Far East. Sea power was 
essential to conduct imperialism and maintain overs eas 
colonies and markets. It is generally agreed that the period 
of mercantilism ended with the repeal of the Corn Laws in 
1846, which ushered in a period of free tr ade. 

The Indian Mutiny (1857-1859) transformed British 
Army units stationed in India into an army of occupation 
that assisted the civil power in maintain ing British rule. 
Russian enc roach ment in Central Asia, dangerously close 
to British India, provided the British Army with a defin ite 
mission. 
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The 1860s saw tremendous tu rmoil, as the British tex tile 
industry was destroyed by the lack of cotton caus ed by the 
American Civil War. Numerous domestic and foreign pres- 
sures bore on Great Britain. France and Prussia— the lat ter 
s oon to be a major component of a united Germ any — began 
to challenge British hegemony. In 1867, Prime Minister Ben- 
jam in Disraeli launched an expedition to Abyssinia. During 
the first half of the nineteenth century, Great Britain and 
other European nations gener ally neglected Africa, due to a 
lack of raw materials, the abolition of slavery, and percep- 
tions of primitive cultures. Disr aeli timed this operation to 
distract attention from domestic woes, demonstrate the 
popular appeal of imperialism, and secure Abyssinia, to the 
south of Egypt, where the French would be completing the 
Suez Canal the following year. Disraeli wanted to forestall 
French influence in Africa while securing Brit ain’s new life- 
line via the Suez Canal to India and the Far East. 

Imperialism became popular in the 1870s, as did the 
British Army. War and conflict, in the context of Social Dar- 
winism, was seen as a natural occurrence in evolution and 
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suggested British superiority in all areas. Th is ideology pro- 
vided a rationale for war and conquest against “inferior peo- 
ples? The popular press, available to an increasingly literate 
public, encouraged these patriotic and militaristic senti- 
ments as the British Army engaged in frequently romanti- 
cized colonialwars and campaigns. 

A new wave of European rivalry and imperialism, the 
“scramble for Africa; began in 1876, when King Leopold II 
of Belgium established a private company to exploit the 
wealth of the Congo basin. France, which had lost the 
provinces of Alsace and Lorraine to the Germans in the 
Franco-Prussian War (1870-1871), was eager to regain lost 
prestige by gaining overs eas colonies and supported a rival 
of the Belgians. In 1877, the British annexed the Tr ansvaal in 
order to protect South Africa. The French occupied Tunisia 
in 1881, and two years later the British divided up the Niger 
with France. In 1884, acceler ating European imperialism in 
Africa, the Germ ans sei zed Cameroon, Togoland, and South- 
West Africa, and Great Britain reacted by claiming more 
colonies. The rapid pace and relative ease of colonial con- 
quest was aided by technological innovations, including 
mach ine guns. 

Imperialistic rivalry between Great Britain and France 
culm inated at Fashoda, in the south Sudan, in September 
1898. Fr ance withdrew from Fashoda in December 1898 and 
tension decreas ed. 

The British conducted imperialism in Africa and around 
the globe, until the eve of World War I, to maintain their 
empire, taking South Africa and Egypt in order to protect 
India. Other areas were annexed to be able to compete eco- 
nomically with France and Germany, and to establish allies 
in the event of war with either country. 

In 1860, the British Empire cont amed about 9.5 million 
square miles, out of the earth’s total land surface of about 
52.5 million square miles. By 1909, this total had ris en to 
about 12.7 million square miles , around 25 percent of the 
earth’s land surface. This made the British Empire about 
three times the size of the French Empire and 10 times the 
size of the Germ an Empire. Moreover, about 4.5 million peo- 


ple, or about a quarter of the total earth’s population, lived 
under some form of British rule. It was said proudly and 
accurately that “the sun never set on the British Empire” 

The British Army was the instru ment frequently us ed to 
further the British Government’s foreign, and occasionally 
domestic, policies. After regaining its global maritime 
suprem acy with the defeat of France in 1815, Great Brit ain’s 
Royal Navy secured the sea lanes and tr ade routes, while the 
British Army was used to conquer, generally by force of 
arms, and administer a growing colonial empire and mar- 
ket. The British Army was seen by the public as a civilizing 
and moder ating influence in its milit ary ventures. 

As the instrument of British imperialism, the British 
Army fought its nation’s small wars and colonial campaigns 
and then administered these conquered territories. In dis- 
ease-ridden jungles to snow-capped mountains, and 
through dismal defeats at places such as Isandlwana, Mai- 
wand, and Majuba Hill, to inspiring victories at Aliwal, 
Rorke’s Drift, and Tel el-Kebir, the indomitable British sol- 
dier, through well - aimed rifle and artillery fire and the fear- 
less and indefatigable use of cold steel, was instru mental in 
ex panding and governing the British Empire and ensuring 
its success. 

Thomas Augustine Barrett (bet ter known as Leslie Stu- 
art) recognized the importance of the British soldier and his 
indispensable contribution toward building and governing 
the British Empire in his popular 1895 song, “The Soldiers of 
the Queen?” In response to, “So when we say that England’s 
master, / Remember who has made her so,” the refrain 
appropriately was: 


It’s the Soldiers of the Queen, my lads, 

Who've been my lads, who've seen my lads, 

In the fight for England’ glory, lads, 

When we've had to show them what we mean. 
And when we say weve always won, 

And when they ask us how it’s done, 

We'll proudly point to evry one 

Of England's Soldiers of the Queen! 
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Abu Klea, Battle of (17 January 1885) 

The fierce Bat tle of Abu Klea was fought between British 
soldiers of the Gordon Relief Ex pedition and dervishes in 
the Sudan. The dervish onslaught, aided by British com- 
mand and control problems, broke the British units 
deployed in the square formation in a bat tle char acterized 
by cou rageon both sides. 

A British ex peditionary force was formed in the fall of 
1884 under the command of Gener al (later Field Marshal 
Viscount) Lord Garnet J. Wols eley to res cue Maj or Gener al 
Charles G. Gordon, who was besieged in Khartoum. Gordon 
had been sent on a mission to ass ess the feasibility of evac- 
uating Egyptians from the Sudan after the spread of 
Islamic fundamentalism. In December 1884, to hasten the 
relief, Wols eley divided his force into two elements. The 
first was the River Column, which was to follow the Nile 
River, and the second was the Des ert Column, under the 
command of Brigadier Gener al (later Major General) Sir 
Herbert Stewart, with Lieutenant Colonel Frederick G. 
Burnaby as second in command. The camel- mounted 
Des ert Column was to cross the Bay uda Des ert from Korti 
and reach Metemmeh on the Nile by 7 January 1885. 

The Des ert Colu mn was delayed due to water and supply 


shortages, and Stewart plan ned to reach the wells at Abu 
Klea on 16 January 1885. Dervish forces contested his 
advance, and Stewart’s force halted and built a zareba (a 
stone redoubt enclosed by a thorny mimosa bush hedge ) 
that night. 

Stewart left soldiers wounded by dervish harassing fire, 
as well as baggage, in the zareba and formed his 1,450-man 
force into a hollow square formation to advance. The front 
face of the square contained two Mounted Infantry Regi- 
ment companies, guns, and Coldstream and Scots Guards 
companies. Guards and Grenadier troops, Royal Marines, 
and soldiers of the Royal Suss exRegiment formed the ri ght 
face of the square. On the opposite side were two compa- 
nies of the Mounted Infantry and one of the Heavy Regi- 
ment, with the rear consisting of four companies of the 
Heavy Regiment and the naval bri gade with its rapid-firing 
Gardner gun in the center. The soldiers were formed in 
double ranks on each side of the square and nu mbered 235 
rifles on the left face and 300 or more on the other three 
faces. Staff and supply elements, with about 150 camels, 
were in the center of the square. 

The square advanced slowly over the undulating ground 
and soon halted to re-form because the camels in the cen- 
ter were delaying the rear side of the square. As this was 
taking place, about 5,000 dervishes in two columns 
attacked the left front corner of the square. British fire 
forced the dervishes to veer off course and join other 
dervishes who attacked the left rear corner of the forma- 
tion. 

The ensuing action was chaotic. It seems Burnaby 
dec ided on his own and ordered companies on the left face 
of the square to open up a gap to permit the Gardner gun 
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to move outside the square and open fire. As the dervishes 
assaulted, the Gardner gun jammed and was overrun. The 
dervishes poured through the gap in the square, killing 
Burnaby by a spear thrust to the neck, and forced Heavy 
Regiment soldiers back against the camels in the center of 
the square. This stopped the momentum of the dervish 
onslaught. Fierce hand-to - hand fighting took place, and the 
rear ranks of the soldiers on the square’s right face turned 
about and began firing rapidly into the densely packed 
groups of dervishes inside the square. As the dervishes in 
the rear saw the piles of their dead comrades to their front, 
they wavered and finally broke off their attack. Dervish cav- 
alry made a last attempt on the right rear corner of the 
square, but withering rifle fire drove them off. 

After this sharp, fifteen - minute engagement, about 1,100 
dead dervishes were found in and near the British square. 
The Desert Column lost 74 all ranks (officers and enlisted 
ranks) killed and 94 wounded, two of whom later died. 
These significant loss es did not prevent the Des ert Column 
from continuing to advance the next day, and had lit tle over- 
all impact on the outcome of the campaign. 
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Abyssinia 
Abyssinia (now known as Eth iopia) was an anc ient and gen- 
erally isolated and inaccessible kingdom located in east cen- 
tral Africa. The Abyssinian kingdom, according to tr adition, 
was founded in the tenth century B.c. by Menelik I, the first 
son born to King Solomon of Isr ael and the Queen of Sheba. 
It was a Christian state surrounded by Muslim countries. 

The geography of Abyssinia was unique to the African 
continent: a bas altic mass form ing the Abyssinian mount ain 
chain towers above the surrounding plains. The main ridge 
on the eastern side of the country aver ages 8,000 feet in ele- 
vation. Plateaus of varying heights dominate the western 
part of the country and are broken up by mountains reach- 
ing from 6,600 to 13,000 feet. Deep ravines and sheer 
prec ipices are found throughout the country. 

The rugged terrain and natural divisions of Abyssinia 
helped perpetuate a state of patriarchal feudalism. The three 


main provinces of Abyssinia included Tigre in the north, 
Amhara in the center, and Shoa in the south. The leader of a 
tribe was called the ras, or prince, and the ruler of a province 
was known as the negus, or king. Amhara was gener ally con- 
sidered the paramount province, and its ruler, called the 
negus-se-neghest, or “king of kings? received tribute from 
the other provinces. 

Lij Kassa, an ambitious warlord in mid - nineteenth - cen- 
tury Abyssinia, was crowned Emperor Theodore II in 1855. 
Theodore began to consolidate his power and modernizethe 
legal, administrative, and tax systems of Abyssinia, which 
reduced the autonomy of local rulers and ant agon izedthem. 
Cons equently they revolted against him. 

Theodore’s is olation and paranoia, caus ed by Abyssinia’s 
geography and internal turmoil, hindered communiaations 
with Great Britain, and a number of misperceptions and 
misunderstandings resulted. He imprisoned Captain 
Charles D. Cameron, who had arrived in Abyssinia in 1862 to 
serve as his adviser, as well as other Europeans. Eventually, 
on 13 August 1867, Great Britain authorized milit ary inter- 
vention to free the prisoners. Commanded by Lieutenant 
Gener al (later Field Marshal Lord) Sir Robert C. Napier, the 
British expeditionary force stormed Theodore’s mount ain 
fortress at Magdala on 13 April 1868 and released the 
host ages. Theodore, realizing the hopelessness of his situ a- 
tion, killed hims elf. 

The Abyssinian military forces that met Napier were ill 
disciplined and ill trained, although they were considered 
brave and were gener ally willing to engage in hand-to-hand 
combat. While there was no Abyssinian “standing army; 
efforts had been made to form 50-, 100-, 500-, and 1,000- 
man military units capable of executing such simple tactics 
as charging and defending stationery positions. 

Milit ary cloth ing, equipment, and weapons varied among 
the Abyssiniansoldiers and forces. Abyssinian milit ary lead- 
ers wore elaborate costumes, while the ordinary soldiers 
were dressed in white shirt, trousers, and cloak. The latter 
were gener ally armed with spears, swords, and small round 
shields, although soldiers called “musketeers” were armed 
with prim itive matchlocks or more modern double-barreled 
percussion guns. Most of the Abyssinian troops were 
infantrymen and only the more affluent were cavalrymen. 
Theodore seems to have employed these mounted troops 
more as scouts and skirmishers than as shock troops. The 
Abyssinian emperor also possessed a number of artillery 
pieces, which were symbols of power, including a 70-ton 
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mort ar named “Theodorus” —which blew up after firing its 
first round. 

On 1 March 1896, an invading Italian force commanded 
by General Oreste Baratieri was soundly defeated by the 
Abyssinians at the Battle of Adowa. The Italians suffered 
about 6,500 casualties, with about 2,500 soldiers captured in 
this humiliating debacle. 
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Abyssinian War (1867-1868) 

The Abyssinian Emperor Theodore II, after a perceived 
insult from Queen Victoria, imprisoned the British consul 
and a number of other Europeans in 1864. Diplomats made 
numerous at tempts to assuage Theodore’s hurt feelings and 
help facilitate the release of the hostages, but the emperor 
kept asking for additional material assist ance. The British 
eventually reali zed that they were being blackmailed by the 
cunning Theodore, and on 13 August 1867, the British Cab- 
inet authorized milit ary intervention to free the prisoners. 

Anticipating the need to send a force to Abyssinia, the 
British had begun prelim inary planning in June 1867. It was 
decided to send troops from the presidency of Bombay in 
India, because of their proximity to east Africa, availability 
of shipping, acclimatization to the heat, and recent combat 
experience. Moreover, their experienced commander in 
chief, Lieutenant General (later Field Marshal Lord) Sir 
Robert C. Napier, was considered an outstanding com- 
mander. 

The British Government naively believed Napier could 
take a small flying column of about 1,000 soldiers and make 
a quick dash to Abyssinia to res cue the European host ages 
from Theodore. This concept failed to consider the topogra- 
phy of the region and associated logistical difficulties. 
Napier initially estimated that he would need a force of at 
least 12,000 men , 20,000 baggage animals, and three to four 
months to accomplish the mission, which had to be con- 
cluded before the torrential rains began in June. 

The British issued a final ultimatum to Theodore on 9 
September 1867 to release his host ages. No response was 
received, and adm inistr ative and logistical preparations for 
the force continued. The det ailed organization of the force 
was determ ined: four British and ten Indian infantry bat tal 


ions,a squadron of British and four Indi anregiments of cav- 
alry, five batteries of artillery, a rocket brigade, and eight 
companies of sappers and miners. The troops eventually 
numbered 14,214 British and Indian soldiers. 

This expedition, perhaps utilizing logistical less ons 
learned from the Crimean War, was armed with some of the 
most advanced equipment and weapons then available. Two 
bat teries of 7-pounder mountain guns, with 1,000 rounds 
each, had been adopted for mule carriage; the latest breach- 
loading, rifled Armstrong guns and four “rocket mach ines” 
(with 340 6-pounder “Hale's war rockets”) were part of the 
expeditionary force. The European soldiers carried for the 
first time Snider-Enfield breech - loading rifles. Fresh water 
condensers were taken, as were the latest types of tubes and 
pumps for water wells. An electric telegraph unit and pho- 
tographers also accompanied the force. 

Organ izing sufficient supply and maintenance assets for a 
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large force was an equal challenge. The force eventually 
required 26,254 “followers” (laborers, etc.), 2,538 hors es for 
cavalry and staff, 19,580 transport horses or mules, 6,045 
camels, 7,086 bullocks, 1,850 donkeys, and 44 elephants. The 
transport and provision of this large force necessit ated hir- 
ing 205 sailing vessels and 75 steamers, as well as purchas- 
ing 11 small craft. This expedition was a tremendous logis- 
tical undert aking. 

The advance party of the expedition arrived at Zula on 
Annesley Bay, south of Massawa, on 21 October 1867. Logis- 
tical preparations, including the construction of a 900-yard 
jetty, began. By mid - December 1867, about 2,000 British and 
5,500 Indian troops were ashore, and Napier and his staff 
arrived on 2 January 1868. Reconnaissance elements were 
sent inland to seek out routes and befriend local chiefs. The 
stockpiling of supplies continued at Zula, and a forward 
operating base was established at Senafay, about 40 miles 
from the coast at an altitude of 8,000 feet. An at tempt was 
made to build a railway. 

Napier had learned that Theodore was moving with a 
large force to the mountain fortress of Magdala, about 400 
miles from Zula. The British force deployed from Zula 
toward that objective on 25 January 1868, with a 7-mile 
logistical “t ail” of support elements snaking its way through 
the mountain paths. Movement was difficult and slower 
than anticipated, although relatively uneventful. The lead 
brigade reached Ant alo, 200 miles from the coast, on 14 Feb- 
ruary 1868, with the force headquarters arriving there on 2 
March 1868. After a reduction in baggage, the force was 
organ ized into two divisions. The 1st Division, comm anded 
by Major Gener al Sir Charles Staveley, tot aled about 5,000 
soldiers of the “strike force” divided into two brigades, an 
advance guard, and all the artillery. Comm anded by Major 
Gener al G. Malcolm, the 2nd Division included the lines of 
commu niaation and all garris ons from Zula to Ant alo. 

After a 10-day halt, the force continued march ing toward 
Magd ala on 12 March 1868. Tension mounted as the British 
force marched deeper into enemy territory. On 24 March, the 
force entered Dildi, from which they could see Magdala, but 
the rugged terrain required a meandering 60-mile march 
before the objective was reached. In early April 1868, Napier 
sent a formal demand for surrender to Theodore, who 
ignored the ultimatum. Two days later, the British advanced 
to reconnoiter the route to the Arogi Plateau, the probable 
assault position for the attack on the Islam gee Plateau. The 
terrain and heat caused elements of the column to fall 


behind the others. The British, first belie ving the pass to the 
Arogi Plateau was undefended and then believing it secured, 
s ent their baggage anim als and guns to the pass. 

After the supply trains began to move forward, Napier 
noticed that the pass was unsecured and ordered an engi- 
neer unit to secure the defile. Theodore also observed the 
situation and ordered an attack on the seemingly unpro- 
tected, vulner able baggage train. The result was a fierce bat- 
tle in which Theodore’s defeated army lost about 700 killed 
and 1,500 wounded, while the British had 20 soldiers 
wounded (of whom 2 died later). 

Napier sent messages to the demor ali zed Theodore in an 
at tempt to end the impasse. The emperor freed the host ages 
the next day, 12 April 1868, but refused to surrender. The 
British comm ander realized he needed to attack and deci- 
sively defeat Theodore and his ardent followers before they 
melted away into the rugged countryside. The British 
attacked and captured Magdala on 13 April 1868, and 
Theodore committed suicide by shooting hims elf in the 
mouth. Two days later, the sappers and miners destroyed 
Theodore’s artillery and the fortress itself. British casu alties 
in the Battle of Magdala were surprisingly light: 2 officers 
killed and 15 all ranks wou nded. 

After Napier accomplished his mission, the troops 
marched back to Zula, all arriving there by 2 June 1868. The 
majority of the force returned to India, and Napier and 
many of the British troops landed at Portsmouth around 20 
June. A tremendous crowd greeted the returning soldiers, 
and the expedition was considered a resounding success. 
Through the nine-month campaign, the British had suf fered 
only 35 deaths from all causes, and 333 seriously wounded 
or ill. The only critic ism leveled at Napier was the expense of 
the campaign: the original cost estimate of the ex pedition 
was £2 million while the actual cost was £8.6 million. The 
prime minister, however, rightly declared, “Money is not to 
be considered in such matters: success alone is to be thought 
of” (Chandler 1967, p. 152). As a result of his success in 
Abyssinia, Napier was des ervedly en nobled and received two 
knighthoods. England’s honor was vindicated, as were the 
martial qualities of the post-Crimean War and post - Indian 
Mutiny British Army. 
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Addiscombe, Military Seminary 

The East India Company’s army underwent a considerable 
expansion at the end of the eighteenth century, which con- 
tinued into the early nineteenth century. Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, and Royal Milit ary College , Sandhurst, 
could not assist in training officers for the company’s mili- 
tary forces due to increased officer demand during the 
Napoleonic Wars. Consequently the East India Company 
established its own military college in 1809 to meet the 
increas ed demand for tr ained British officers in its expand- 
ing milit ary forces, especially tech nical br anches such as the 
artillery and engineers. 

The Addis combe Milit ary Sem inary, the company’s mili- 
tary college ,was opened at the former mansion of the Earl of 
Liverpool, near Croydon, Surrey. (The company also opened 
a college to educate its civilian administrators, Haileybury, 
in 1806.) The nomination of a company director was nor- 
mally required for adm ission, and the average age of a cadet 
on adm ission was fifteen. Tuition fees for the first student 
were £30 per year. 

The course of instruction lasted two years and clos ely fol- 
lowed that of the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. There 
were both milit ary and civilian instructors. Academ ic sub- 
jects included fortif ication, mathematics, milit ary and land- 
scape drawing, chemistry, geology, French, and Hindustani. 
Milit ary instruction was provided in individual, musketry, 
and gun drill. 

Cadets who passed their final examinations were com- 
missioned into the company’s engineers, artillery, and 
infantry on the basis of merit. From 1809 to 1821, 62 Addis- 
combe graduates were commissioned into the company 
engineers, 215 into the artillery, and 113 into the infantry. 
Newly commissioned company engineer and artillery offi- 
cers received additional train ing at the British Army schools 
at Chatham and Woolwich, respectively. Those who wished 
to join the company infantry as cadets could do so by going 
directly to India. Company cavalry lieutenants received 
direct appointments and did not at tend Addis combe. 

As a result of the India Act of 1833, patronage for entry to 
Addis combe was ended and vacancies were thereafter filled 
by open competition. 


With the virtu al abolition of the East India Company and 
the transfer of its authority to the British Crown in 1858, it 
was decided that Woolwich and Sandhurst would be suffi- 
cient to tr ain new officers for both the British Army and the 
Indian Army, and Addiscombe was closed in 1861. During 
Addis combe’s fifty-two-year existence, about 2,000 infantry, 
1,100 artillery, and 500 engineer officers were comm is- 
sioned into the East India Company military forces. 
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Adjutant-General, British Army 

The adjut ant-gener al was one of the three original British 
Army staff positions (including milit ary secret ary and quar- 
termaster- gener al) created by Field Marshal H.R. H. Freder- 
ick, Duke of York, comm ander in chief, in 1795. This staff, 
originally located in Whitehall, became known as the Horse 
Guards. 

The duties and responsibilities of the adjutant-general 
evolved slightly between 1815 and 1914. While he remained 
responsible for discipline, personnel, and administration, 
his responsibilities for training and doctrine were trans- 
ferred to the General Staff when it was established in 1904. 
The authority of the adjutant-gener al increas ed through 
much of the nineteenth century, but decreased with the 
establishment of the War Office Council in 1888 and the 
Army Council and the Gener al Staff in 1904. 

In 1850, it was proposed to merge the offices of adjutant- 
general and quartermaster-general to create a chief of staff 
for the Horse Guards. Field Marshal Arthur Wellesley, First 
Duke of Wellington, then commander in chief, opposed this 
recommendation because he felt the two departments 
would have to continue under the chief of staff. Wellington 
probably saw the establishment of the new office as a prel- 
ude to the eventual abolition of the commander in chief 
post. 

By 1853, the duties and responsibilities of the adjut ant- 
gener al focused on military discipline. In this area, he 
advised the commander in chief on courts-mattial and 
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arranged for the pass age of troops going overs eas, coordi- 
nated interregimental transfers, and was concerned with 
the est ablishment of regimental schools. The adjut ant - gen- 
eral also supervis edthe selection and inspection of gener al 
issue clothing. He was responsible for issues pert ain ing to 
the reserve forces (militia, yeomanry, and enrolled pen- 
sioners). The adjut ant - gener al had three officers with sub- 
ordinates to assist him at the Horse Guards. All military 
commandants in the United Kingdom and abroad, the 
deputy adjutant-general in Edinburgh, and the adjut ant- 
generals of all stations in Ireland and overseas were 
required to send periodic reports to the adjut ant - gener al at 
the Horse Guards. The assist ant adjut ant - gener als of m ili- 
tary districts in the Un ited Kingdom, appointed on the rec- 
ommend ation of the adjut ant - general, were also responsi- 
ble to the Horse Guards. In sum, the adjutant -gener al was 
directly responsible to the comm ander in chief for the effi- 
ciency of the army. Service as adjut ant - gener al at th is time 
was very arduous and dem anding. As one adjut ant - gener al 
observed, “I by no means relish the thought of imprison- 
ment with hard labour which is a condition ins epar able 
from the appointment of Adjut ant- General’ (Sweetman 
1984, p. 81). 

A number of organizational changes took place when 
Field Marshal H.R. H. Prince George E., Second Duke of Cam- 
bridge, retired in 1895 and was replaced as comm ander in 
chief by Field Marshal Vis count Garnet J. Wols eley. The adju- 
tant-general, quarterm aster-general, inspector- general of 
fortifications, and inspector- general of the ordnance were 
made directly responsible to the secret ary of state for war. 
Together with the comm ander in chief, s erving as president, 
these four senior officers would compose the Army Board. 

In November 1901, during the Second Boer War 
(1899-1902), a number of additional reforms were enacted, 
including the subordination of the adjut ant-general and 
other principal staff officers to the comm ander in chief. 

The Army Council, in addition to a general staff, was 
established in 1904 as a result of recommendations of the 
War Office Reconstitution, or Esher, Committee. The Army 
Council was to consist of seven members. The second mili- 
tary member was the adjut ant-general, responsible for the 
provision of personnel, organization, mobilization of units, 
discipline and milit ary law, medical services, army schools, 
and the adm inistration of votes (in the Army Estimates) for 
these services. The adjut ant-gener al’s key subordinates were 
the director of rec ruiting and organization, the director of 


personal services, the director- general of medical services, 
the director of auxiliary services, and the judge - advocate. 
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Adye, General Sir John M. (1819-1900) 

General Sir John M. Adye was a competent Royal Artillery 
officer who served gallantly in many Victorian military 
campaigns. As a senior officer, especially at the War Office, 
he was generally known as an able, conscientious adminis- 
trator. 

Born on 1 November 1819, Adye was commissioned a 
second lieutenant in the Royal Artillery in 1836 after gr adu- 
ation from Woolwich. He distinguished hims elf while serv- 
ing in artillery appointments during the Crimean War 
(1854-1856), Indian Mutiny (1857-1859), and the 1863 
Ambela campaign on the North-West Frontier of India. Adye 
later wrote three candid accounts of his ex periences in these 
campaigns. 

As a colonel, Adye was assigned as director of artillery 
and stores at the War Office in 1870. Some sources suggest 
that during Adye’s tenure British artillery development 
failed to keep pace with technological advances and rival 
nations. The Armstrong gun, a rifled - barrel breech-loading 
gun, was first employed in China in 1860. Even though ef fec- 
tive, the Armstrong gun was considered complicated and 
expensive, and after trials in the late 1860s, the artillery 
reverted to muzzleloaders, albeit with a rifled barrel. After 
additional improvements in gunpowder were made, rifled 
breechloaders were adopted perm anently in 1885. 

In 1875, Adye became governor of the Royal Milit ary 
Academy, Woolwich. Five years later, after William Gladstone 
and the Liberals returned to power, Adye was appointed as 
surveyor- gener al of the ordnance, a position for which he 
was considered ideally suited. 

In August 1882, when the Arabi Rebellion broke out, Adye 
accompanied the commander of the British expedition, 
Gener al (later Field Marshal Viscount) Sir Garnet J. Wols eley, 
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to Egypt as chief of staff While Adye was somewhat cha- 
grined at being subordinate to an officer fourteen years 
younger than he was, he proved to be a very loyal and gener- 
ally capable chief of staff When Wols eley ex plained his plan 
for a night approach march and attack on Egyptian posi- 
tions at Tel el-Kebir, Adye was supposedly concerned about 
potential navigation problems and inex perienced young sol- 
diers. Adye seemingly failed to properly organizean efficient 
supply train as directed and was unable to procure mules 
from the Ot tom ans. Adye’s overall efforts, however, as Wols e- 
ley’s chief of staff contributed significantly to the expedi- 
tion’s success. 

Adye became governor of Gibraltar at the end of 1882, 
was promoted to gener al in 1884, and retired two years later. 
In retirement, he kept up with regimental affairs, partic i- 
pated in dis cussions on Indian frontier policy, and wrote his 
autobiography, Recollections of a Military Life. Gener al Sir 
John M. Adye died on 26 August 1900. 
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Afghan War, First (1839-1842) 

The First Afghan War (1839-1842) was the first large con- 
flict in Afghan istan, the frontier area bet ween Czarist Russia 
and British India du ring the “Great Game ;’ the quest of each 
imperial nation to expand and increase its influence. The 
entire war was char acteri zed by British military mis calcula- 
tions, complacency, and incompetence. 

Dynastic struggles and internal strife typified Afghan- 
istan early in the nineteenth century. Dost Mohammed 
seized power in Kabul, Afghanistan, in 1826 and became 
the virtual king of Afghanistan. At the time, Afghan istan 
faced two major external threats, the Sikhs in the east and 
the Persians in the west. The Sikhs captured the city of 
Peshawar in the Punjab in 1834, and the Persians threat- 
ened Herat in 1836. 

The British refus ed to assist Dost Mohammed in recover- 
ing Peshawar from the Sikhs and were concerned that the 
Russi ans would increase their influence in Afghanistan. The 
British decided to invade and occupy Afghanistan, depose 


Dost Mohammed, and replace him with the pliant pro- 
British Shah Shujah, a former ruler living in ex ile in India. 

The British “Army of the Indus,” commanded by General 
Sir John Keane and consisting of about 15,000 East India 
Company soldiers, Shah Shu jah’s 6,000-man force, as well as 
38,000 camp followers with 30,000 camels, departed India 
in December 1838. The British force finally reached Kanda- 
har in April 1839. 

In June 1839, the British force began its march to Kabul. 
The formidable fortress of Ghazni, on the route to Kabul, 
was captured on 23 July 1839 after the British received infor- 
mation that the fortress’s Kabul Gate was weaker than the 
others. After the gate was blown, assault troops led by 
Brigadier Gener al (later Maj or Gener al Sir) Robert Sale cap- 
tured the fortress in a confusing action. The British forces 
lost 17 killed and 165 wounded, while the Afghans report- 
edly suffered over 1,200 killed, thous ands wounded, and 
about 1,500 taken pris oner. 

The capture of Ghazni cleared the route to Kabul, and Dost 
Mohammed fled before the British arrived in Kabul on 7 
August 1839. The British, who had crowned Shah Shujah 
am ir of Afghanist anon 3 May 1839, propped up his unpopu- 
lar regime with their continued presence in Kabul. The 
British had seemingly accomplished their mission. Major 
Gener al Sir Willoughby Cotton replaced Keane, and the Bom- 
bay contingent of the Army of the Indus returned to India. 

The British constructed a large cantonment, or fortified 
military encampment, north of Kabul and about 2 miles 
from the Bala Hissar fortress, in which Shah Shujah and his 
court resided. This site was on a plain dominated by high 
ground, none of it occupied by the British, and filled with 
orchards, irrigation ditches, streams, and other terrain 
obstacles. When completed, the cantonment, with a 2-mile 
perimeter, was virtually indefensible. Moreover, the garri- 
son’s comm issariat stores were a quarter mile outside the 
canton ment, and the security of the lines of communication 
depended on “friendly” Afghan tribesmen. The situation 
seemed so stable that many British officers sent for their 
fam ilies to join them. 

Cotton retired in 1841 and was replaced by the elderly, ail- 
ing Major Gener al William G. K. Elphinstone. Later in the 
year, the East India Company took measures to reduce its 
expenses in Afghanistan, which included collecting taxes 
and withdrawing the subsidy to the tribesmen guarding the 
lines of communications between Kabul and India. As a 
result, the first British caravan to travel in the area was plun- 
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dered in October 1841. To demonstrate continued British 
control, Sale’s brigade was ordered to march back to India 
via the Khyber Pass and scatter the impertinent tribesmen. 
Sale’s bri gade entered Jalalabad on 13 November 1841. 

In Kabul, the situation had deteriorated. An angry Afghan 
mob surrounded and sacked the British residency on 2 
November 1841, while Elphinstone in the nearby canton- 
ment failed to take any action. The Afghans surrounded the 
cantonment and captured the commissariat. On 13 Novem- 
ber, the Afghans placed guns on the Beymaroo hills and 
began pouring accurate artillery fire into the cantonment. A 
seventeen-company British force, with attached cavalry and 
engineers and one artillery piece, marched on 23 November 
to dislodge the Afghan artillery but was soundly defeated. 

Su rrou nded and fac ing st arvation, the British attempted to 
negotiate a capitulation with the Afghans. Du ring final nego- 


tiations on 23 December 1841, the Afghans treacherously 
attacked the British and hacked to death Sir William H. Mac- 
naghten, the British envoy. His head and limbs were paraded 
around the city and his trunk was hung in the bazaar. 

The British force, consisting of about 4,500 soldiers 
(including 700 Europeans) and 12,000 camp followers, was 
permitted to retreat from Kabul on 6 January 1842. Through 
deep snow, biting cold, and deep mount ain passes, with lit tle 
food and no shelter, the group was ex pected to travel 90 miles 
to Jalalabad. During the following week, tribesmen repeat- 
edly attacked the British, whose route was marked by blood- 
stained snow and frozen corpses. Finally, on 13 January, 
about 120 soldiers of the 44th Regiment of Foot and 25 
artillerymen—all that remained of the British force, except 
for about 93 taken hostage—struggled through the Jagdalak 
Pass and were massacred at Gandamak. While there were 
reportedly a few survivors, only one European from the Army 
of the Indus, Dr. William Brydon, reached Jalalabad. 

The retreat from Kabul was one of the most humiliating 
catastrophes suffered by the British Army in the nineteenth 
century. The British, in an attempt to regain some prestige, 
organized the so-called Army of Retribution and sent it to 
Afghanistan, where they retained garrisons at Jalalabad, 
Ghazni, and Kandahar. Commanded by Major General Sir 
George Pollock, this force assembled at Peshawar, forced the 
Khyber Pass on 5 April 1842, and reached Jalalabad on 16 
April, where the siege had been lifted only nine days earlier. 

Pollock’s army later advanced on Kabul and reached it on 
15 September 1842. Two days later, it was joined by Major 
Gener al Sir William Nott’s force, which had held Kandahar. 
The combined 14,000-man British Army retrieved their 
host ages, blew up the city bazaar in revenge, and departed 
Kabul on 12 October 1842. The army reached Ferozepore on 
23 December 1842, which ended the First Afghan War. 

The British, as a result of the actions of the Army of Ret- 
ribution, disingenuously claimed success in the First Afghan 
War. In addition to the debacle of the retreat from Kabul, the 
British had lost their aura of invincibility, a key factor in the 
subs equent Sikh Wars and Indi an Mutiny. 
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Afghan War, Second (1878-1880) 

Afghan ist an served as the battleground for a second time in 
1878-1880 during the imperial rivalry between Great Britain 
and Russia known as the Great Game. Advocates of the so- 
called forward policy of Indian and imperial defense argued 
that the British needed to extend their influence in 
Afghan istan, by occupation if necessary, to forest all Russian 
encroachment in the region. The British, as they had 
attempted to do in the First Afghan War, wanted to transform 
Afghan ist an from a neutr al buffer state into a British client. 

The Afghan ruler, A mir Sher Ali Khan, was at tempting to 
consolidate his rule in the late 1870s and wanted to avoid 
involvement in the Anglo-Russian rivalry. The Russians, vic- 
torious in the 1877-1878 Russo-Tu rkish War, s ent an unin- 
vited mission to Afghanistan. As Sher Ali was struggling 
with his relative Abdur Rahman Khan for the throne, he 
began to dist ance hims elf from the British and sought Russ- 
ian assist ance. The British, in turn, dem anded to send a sim- 
ilar mission to Afghanist anand, rebuf fed, issued an ultima- 
tum to Sher Ali. This demand went unanswered, and on 21 
November 1878, the British invaded Afghanistan and 
st arted the Second Afghan War. 

Three British columns advanced into Afghan ist an simul- 
taneously. The largest was the 16,000-man , 48 - gin Peshawar 
Valley Field Force, comm anded by Lieutenant Gener al (later 
General) Sir Samuel Browne, V.C. Its mission was to advance 
on a northerly route through the Khyber Pass to Jalalabad 
and to clear the way of all opposition. The 6,500-man, 18- 
gun Kurram Valley Force, commanded by Major General 
(later Field Marshal Earl) Frederick S. Roberts, V.C., was 
tasked to occupy the Kurr am Valley and then march to the 
Shut agardan Pass dominating Kabul. Lieutenant General 
(later Field Marshal) Sir Donald M. Stewart’s 13,000-man, 
78-gun Kandahar Field Force was to march via the Bolan 
Pass, reinforce the Quetta garrison, then occupy Kandahar. 

Browne's force entered the Khyber Pass, but its progress 
was obstructed by the Afghan -held fort of Ali Masjid, situ- 
ated 500 feet above the gorge and flanked by other fortifica- 
tions. Browne attempted to coordinate the actions of his 
three brigades in an attack in the difficult terrain on 21 
November 1878 that ultimately failed. Fearful of being out- 
flanked, the Afghans evacuated Ali Masjid that night and 
stumbled into the first brigade blocking their es cape. Most 
of the Afghans were taken pris oner. The way was then clear 
for Browne to advance on Jalalabad, which was occupied on 
20 December 1878. 


After marching through the Kurram Valley, Roberts's 
force found its advance blocked by Afghans with artillery at 
the Peiwar Kotal (Pass). Late on 1 December 1878, Roberts 
led a large column on a flanking movement that reached the 
left of the Afghan position. At dawn on the following morn- 
ing, his troops assaulted and eventually defeated the 
Afghans, thus clearing the route to Kabul. The victory at the 
Bat tle of Peiwar Kotal est ablished Roberts’s reputation as a 
commander. 

Stewart's force faced little opposition but suffered from 
logistical problems. It captured Kandahar in early January 
1879. At this stage, with three British columns oper ating in 
his country, Sher Ali’s grip on Afghan istan became tenuous 
and he fled north and died on 21 Febru ary 1879. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Yakub Khan. After a British victory at 
Fatehabad on 2 April 1879, Browne’s force occupied Gan- 
damak, and Yakub Khan decided to negotiate with the 
British. The main British negotiator was Major (later Sir) 
Pierre L. N. Cavagnari, Browne’s political officer. On 26 May 
1879, the Treaty of Gandamak, in which Yakub Khan was 
recognizedas am ir in exchange for tr ansferring the Kurram 
Valley and the Khyber Pass to the British, was signed. In 
addition, the British received control of Afghanistan's for- 
eign affairs while guaranteeing the protection of 
Afghanistan and paying an annual subsidy. The Second 
Afghan War seemed to be over. 

Cavagnari was appointed British envoy to Kabul. His mis- 
sion, which arrived in Kabul on 24 July 1879, included polit- 
ical assistants and a Corps of Guides milit ary escort totaling 
eighty people. In late August 1879, six undefeated and 
res entful Afghan regiments were transferred from Herat to 
Kabul. On 3 September 1879, these Herati soldiers received 
only a fraction of the pay owed them. Enraged, they briefly 
attacked the British residency, then retreated. Some 2,000 
armed Afghan soldiers later returned, ferociously attacked 
the residency, and massacred Cavagnari and his mission. 
This atrocity sparked the renewal of hostilities . 

Both the Peshawar Valley Field Force and Kurr am Valley 
Force had been withdrawn earlier, and Stewart’s Kand ahar 
Field Force had begun redeploying to India on 1 September 
1879. After news of the Cavagnari massacre reached India 
on 5 September, the order to withdraw was immediately 
canceled. Stewart's force remained in Kand ahar and the su r- 
rounding area and engaged in pacification operations. 

Roberts was ordered to advance on Kabul with the newly 
formed Kabul Field Force. He began his advance on 27 Sep- 
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tember 1879, but the force found its way blocked when it 
reached a defile near Char asia, about 10 miles from Kabul, 
on 5 October 1879. The following day, without his full force 
ass embled, Roberts attacked the Afghans with a 4,000-man, 
18-gun force. The British, again employing a flanking move- 
ment, defeated the Afghans and entered Kabul on 8 October. 
British martial law was ruthlessly applied. Buildings were 
demolished and drumhead courts-martial were held. 
Eighty-seven Afghans reportedly involved in the attack on 
the residency were hanged. Yakub Khan, who had joined 
Roberts before his force began its march, was not restored to 
his throne and abdicated on 12 October. The united 7,000- 
man Kabul Field Force then occupied the large, fortified 
Sherpur Canton ment near Kabul. 

As the months wore on, Afghans increasingly res ented the 
British occupation of Kabul. On 11 December 1879, the 
British sent troops to disperse assembling Afghans, and 
after 14 December, Roberts's force in Sherpur was besieged. 
Before dawn on 23 December, the ass embled Afghan tribal 
levies, inspired by a call for holy war against the infidels, 
attacked the forewarned British in the Sherpur Cantonment. 
They charged determinedly with their scaling ladders and 
suffered heavy casualties from the disciplined British rifle 
and artillery fire. By early afternoon, the Afghans lost heart 
and st arted to melt away, and the British sent cavalry to pur- 
sue the fleeing tribesmen. 

In early April 1880, Stewart left the defense of Kand ahar 
to Major Gener al J. M. Primrose and his Bombay Army force 
and marched to Kabul. Stewart’s force found its way blocked 
by a strong tribal force at Anmad Khel on 19 April 1880. The 
British fought a desperate battle that day and eventually 
routed the enemy, who lost about 1,000 killed and more than 
2,000 wounded. The British force, which lost 17 killed and 
115 wounded, then continued to Kabul. 

Stewart’s force arrived at Kabul on 2 May 1880, and he, as 
the senior officer, assu med comm and of the combined force. 
The fall of the Cons ervative Government in England on 28 
April 1880 signaled the end of the “forward policy” and 
direct British involvement in Afghanistan. With withdrawal 
imm inent, the British looked for a capable Afghan to rule the 
country. They selected Abdur Rahman, a nephew of Sher Ali 
who appeared sensible, and on 22 July 1880, he was pro- 
claimed am ir. 

Ay ub Khan, a brother of Yakub Khan, believed himself to 
be the rightful ruler of Afghanistan, and had, since the 
beginning of July 1880, been marching with a large force 


toward Kandahar. Primrose sent a 2,500-strong brigade 
under Brigadier Gener al G. R. S. Burrows to support allied 
Afghan troops, who des erted in the field. On 27 July, Bur- 
rows’s bri gade was caught in the open and overwhelmed as 
it attempted to attack Ayub Khan’s large force at Maiwand, 
the sole British battalion being verit ably annihilated. About 
half of Burrows’s unit was able to retreat to Kand ahar, which 
was immedi ately besieged. 

Roberts was then directed to lead a relief force from 
Kabul to Kandahar, about 318 miles away. Roberts’s 10,000- 
man combined arms force, containing a logistical element 
purposely tailored for the mission, began its precarious 
march on 9 August 1880. Over difficult terrain, through 
waterless desert, suffering great extremes of temperature, 
the force reached the outskirts of Kandahar on 31 August. 
The following morn ing, Roberts attacked Ay ub Khan's force, 
turned the Afghan left flank, and soundly defeated the 
Afghan force. 

The Battle of Kandahar basically ended the Second 
Afghan War and propelled Roberts into the limeli ght, over- 
shadowing the success of the 1879 Zulu War and other oper- 
ations in South Africa. Abdur Rahman ex tended his rule 
over all of Afghanistan, and British troops returned to India 
shortly thereafter. While the final battle may have restored 
some British prestige, over all the Second Afghan War was a 
Pyrrhic victory for the British. 
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Afghanistan 

Afghanistan has been accurately described as “a land of 
mountains, ferocious warriors, uncompromising Islam, 
vicious tribal rivalries and a political complexity that 
entwines bloodlines, religion, history, opportunism and 
treachery into a mix as incomprehensible to the outsider 
today as it has ever been” (First Afghan War n.d., pp. 3-4). 
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Since the time of Alex ander the Great, Afghan ist an has been 
a crossroads of civilizations. This was especially true in the 
nineteenth century, as Persia tried to increase its influence 
and, more importantly, British India and Czarist Russia 
competed with each other to influence and control the vast, 
uncharted mount ainous regions of Central Asia. The British 
played the Great Game to protect India, the “jewel in the 
imperial crown,’ while the Russians wanted to keep the 
British from interfering with their eastern destiny, a strong 
belief in the inevitability of their eastern ex pansion. As the 
buffer area between these two competing empires, 
Afghanist anwas frequently the scene of conflict. 

Mountainous and landlocked, Afghanistan was shaped 
like an egg, tilting slightly to the right. Persia was located to 
the west of Afghanistan, with central Asia to the north, and 
a small section of China to the northeast. In the first half of 
the nineteenth century, the Sikh - dom inated Punjab was sit- 
uated to the east, and Baluchistan to the east and south of 
Afghanistan. The Punjab was annexed by the British East 
India Company after the Second Sikh War in 1849, and 
Baluchistan (Sind) was conquered by the British in 1843. 
After 1849, therefore, British India bordered the entire 
southern and eastern half of Afghanistan. In 1893, the dis- 
puted and ambiguous border between Afghanistan and 
India was delineated and called the Durand Line after the 
British diplomat responsible for its negotiation. 

Three strategically import ant cities lie north and south of 
the centr al mount ain range, the Hindu Kush: Herat, in a fer- 
tile valley not far from Persia; Kandahar in the south; and 
Kabul in the northeast, accessible through mount ain passes 
from India. A number of passes in the Hindu Kush permit 
travel from north and south in Afghanistan. 

Afghanistan experienced considerable dynastic and 
internal strife in the early nineteenth century. In 1823, the 
Afghans invaded the Punjab at tempting to restore lost terri- 
tories, but were soundly defeated by Sikhs led by Ranjit 
Singh. Dost Mohammed, the brother of an earlier Afghan 
chief minister, seized power in Kabul in 1826. After this 
time, Afghanistan became fully embroiled in the Great 
Game between Russia and British India, resulting in the 
First Afghan War (1839-1842), and the Second Afghan War 
(1878-1880). 

Afghan ist an was organ ized on a tribal basis, and by the 
time of the First Afghan War, there was no “national” Afghan 
army. A feudal system of land tenure required large 
landowners to provide troops to the central government 


when directed. The Afghans, armed with long jezails (mus- 
kets), swords, long- bladed knives, and round shields, were 
courageous and cunning guerrilla warriors. 

Shah Shujah, the Afghan ruler just before the First Afghan 
War, est ablished a 6,000-man force comm anded by and con- 
sisting mainly of Europeans. It originally had two regiments 
of cavalry and five of infantry, plus a horse artillery troop. 
This force fought with distinction as British allies during the 
First Afghan War. 


See also Afghan War, First (1839-1842); Afghan War, Second 

(1878-1880); Dost Mohammed; Durand, Sir Henry Mortimer; 
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References: Featherstone (1989); First Afghan War (n.d.); 
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Aldershot 

Aldershot (mean ing a wood or copse of alder trees) was the 
British Army’s first and largest permanent camp for large- 
scale training exercises and military maneuvers. Lying 
about 40 miles southwest of central London near Farnbor- 
ough, Aldershot was founded during the Victorian era and 
remains the “home” of the British Army. 

The unprecedented British Army maneuvers at Chobham 
in 1853 were a tremendous success. They not only pointed 
out shortcom ings in Army organization, tactics, and equip- 
ment, but also stimulated in some progressive circles the 
quest for greater milit ary readiness and proficiency. 

General (later Field Marshal) Viscount Henry Hardinge, 
the British Army comm ander in chief, wanted to ensure that 
the following year’s maneuvers were even more successful. 
He also wanted to establish a permanent “camp of instruc- 
tion” that would function year-round and not depend 
entirely on annual Parliamentary funding. Land in the vic in- 
ity of Aldershot was surveyed, and the government pur- 
chased parcels of land (for £12 per acre) totaling about 
10,000 acres in 1853-1854. Additional purchases through 
1861 increased the size of the Aldershot training area to 
about 25,000 acres. Prior to the est ablishment of Aldershot, 
the British Army did not have a training area in England 
large enough to exerc ise even one brigade. 

Initially, only a summer tented encampment was envi- 
sioned. It was soon realized that a longer period of training 
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would be needed, especially as militia units were called out 
during the Crimean War (1854-1856). All-weather barracks 
would also be needed for troops defending the southern 
coast of England. Accordingly, construction of hutted 
camps, each for a division, one north and the other south of 
the Basingstoke Canal, was begun in February 1855. North 
Camp was occupied in May 1855. Plans were subs equently 
approved for permanent brick barracks to house another 
two brigades of cavalry, infantry, and artillery near the vil- 
lage of Aldershot. 

In 1854, Aldershot consisted of a church, a manor house, 
a few farms, and 163 houses. By 1864, it had been trans- 
formed into a small town, assisted by the est ablish ment of 
the permanent military garrison. The population of Alder- 
shot in 1851 was 875; ten years later the population was over 
16,000, which included about 9,000 soldiers. 

Large-scale maneuvers were held at Aldershot in 1871 
and 1872. British Army training above the battalion level 
stagnated until the 1890s, and two divisions partic ipated in 
autumn maneuvers at Aldershot in 1891. Train ing exercises 
and maneuvers were held at Aldershot throughout the 1890s 
and until the eve of World War I. 

The first Mounted Infantry training school was est ab- 
lished at Aldershot in 1888. Veterinary and signaling schools 
were also est ablished there. 

Large tracts of land totaling 41,000 acres at Salisbury 
Plain were purchas ed in 1898. These were to be us ed mainly 
for cavalry and artillery maneuvers and range firing and 
supplemented the training area at Aldershot. A new barracks 
complex to accommod ate train ing and other units was built 
at Tidworth in 1902. 

After the Second Boer War, the 1st Corps — the only one 
of six corps actu ally organ izedand man ned —was st ationed 
at Aldershot. The 1st Corps was to serve as the nucleus of 
any plan ned ex peditionary force. 


See also Hardinge, Field Marshal Henry; Infantry, British 

Army—Training; Maneuvers, British Army 
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Alexandria, Bombardment of (11 July 1882) 

The British naval bombardment of Alexandria, Egypt, on 11 
July 1882, the first and the last time a British ironclad 
squadron went into action, marked an escalation of hostili- 
ties in the Arabi Rebellion. This engagement paved the way 


for the decisive defeat of the Egyptian Army two months 
later and the British occupation of Egypt and control of the 
Suez Canal. 

On 20 May 1882, British and French warships entered 
Alex andria Harbor to Egypt to support the faltering Egypt- 
ian khedive (viceroy) and to protect British and French citi- 
zens and interests. 

As tensions increas ed and the political situation became 
more volatile in Egypt, the Egyptians began strengthening 
the seaward fortifications at Alex andria Harbor. The Egypt- 
ian defensive line, containing about 180 to 200 guns, 
stretched about 4.5 miles from the Pharos in the north, 
around the harbor, and along the shore to Fort Marabout in 
the southwest. The strong point of Fort Meks with its 31 
guns was at the center of the Egyptian line of fortifications. 

British Admiral Sir Beauchamp Seymour, concerned 
about the safety of his squadron, demanded that the Egyp- 
tians cease reinforcing their fortifications and dismantle 
their gun batteries. Although the Egyptians appeared to 
comply with Seymour's order, British searchlights revealed 
the Egyptians working fr antically on their positions at night. 
Infuriated by this duplicity, Seymour (with the permission 
of the British Government) issued an ultimatum to the 
Egyptians on 10 July 1882 to surrender selected threatening 
forts with in twelve hours or face a possible bombardment 
with in twenty-four hours. The French ships, unwilling to 
become embroiled in hostilities, s ailed away that night. 

But there was no response from the Egyptians, and at 
7:00 A.M. on 11 July 1882, Seymours eight battleships and 
eleven gunboats opened fire on the shore fortifications. Two 
of his battleships, H.M.S. Invinc ible (Seymour's flagship) 
and H.MLS. Inflexible, each had four 80-ton (16-inch) main 
guns mounted in pairs in two turrets, designed to fire ahead 
and astern, as well as broadside. Shells from these guns 
“wobbled in the air with a noise like that of a dist ant tr ain” 
(Padfield 1981, p. 173). The five-year- old H.M.S. Alexandra, 
another of Seymour's ships, mounted two 11-inch and ten 
10-inch muzzke-loading, nifled-barreled guns. While many 
of Seymours vess els were older and not as heavily armed, 
and the British had some difficulties in aim ing, adjusting, 
and controlling naval gunfire, the outcome of the bombard- 
ment was never in doubt. The Egyptians, although gener ally 
manning their guns bravely (albeit somew hat inef fectively) 
could not withstand the thunderous barrage indefinitely. 
After about 900 men were killed and wounded out of the 
8,000 who had man ned the forts, the Egyptians abandoned 
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their positions. The Egyptian guns were silent that after- 
noon. The British fleet suffered 10 men killed and 27 
wounded, with no ships receiving subst antive dam age. 


See also Arabi Rebellion; Egypt; Egyptian Army; Suez Canal 

References: Barthorp (1984); Featherstone (1989); James 
(1985); Maurice (1887); Padfield (1981); Stokesbury 
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Alison, General Sir Archibald (1826-1907) 

General Sir Arch ibald Alis on was a courageous and charis- 
matic yet self-effacing senior British Army officer. He is 
probably best known as a brigade comm ander during both 
the Second Ashanti War (1873-1874) and the Arabi Rebel- 
lion (1882) in Egypt. 

Alison, the eldest son of the eminent historian of the 
same name, was born on 21 January 1826. Comm issioned 
an ensign in the 72nd Foot (later Seaforth Highlanders) in 
1846, Alison served in Scotland, Barbados, and Nova Scotia 
before return ing to England. When the Crimean War broke 
out, Alison was serving with his regiment on Malta and par- 
ticipated in the expedition to Kertch. Alison repeatedly 
demonstrated coolness under fire in the trenches before 
Sevastopol and during an assault on the Redan, and he 
gained the attention of the Highland Brigade comm ander, 
Major Gener al Sir Colin Campbell (later Field Marshal Colin 
Campbell, First Baron Clyde of Clydesdale). 

When Campbell was sent to India as commander in chief 
in July 1857 to quell the Indian Mutiny, he took Alis on with 
himas military secret ary and Alis oris younger brother Fred- 
erick as aide-de - canp. During the second relief of Lucknow, 
both Alison brothers were wounded; Archibald lost his left 
arm. Wh ile recuper ating, Alis on was on half pay from 1858 
to 1862. 

From 1862 to 1873, Alison served in staff positions of 
increasing responsibility. He was selected to command the 
European Bri gade, with the local rank of bri gadier- general, 
in the 1873-1874 expedition to Ashantiland on the Gold 
Coast of Africa. The goal of the Ashanti ex pedition, under 
the over all comm and of Major Gener al (later Field Marshal 
Viscount) Sir Garnet J. Wols eley, was to capture Kumasi, the 
Ashanti capital. Alison was in tactical command during the 
difficult march through dense rainforest. The British were 
ambushed near Amoaful on 31 January 1874, where Alis on 
distinguished hims elf by his cool leadership. The British 
force, however, pushed on, fighting the Ashanti near 


Ord ahsu before entering the empty Kumasi on 4 February. 
After the Second Ashanti War, Alison was knighted for his 
services upon his return to England. 

After service at Aldershot and in Ireland, and a short stint 
as commandant of the Staff College , Camberley, Alison was 
assigned as deputy quarterm aster-gener al for intelli gence at 
the War Office (1878-1882). He played a key role in the Arabi 
Rebellion (1882). On 14 July 1882, he arrived in Cyprus and 
assumed comm and of a force that occupied Alex andria after 
the 11 July 1882 naval bombardment. Alis on’s task was to 
keep insurgent leader Ah med Arabi Pasha distracted and 
thinking that the main British attad would come from 
Alexandria, w hen in fact Wols eley’s force was occupying the 
Suez Canal and Ism ailia and moving overland to engage the 
Egyptians at Tel el-Kebir. At the Bat tle of Tel el-Kebir, 13 Sep- 
tember 1882, Alison gallantly led the Highland Brigade in 
storming the Egyptian fortifications. When Wolseley 
returned to England in October, Alison remained in com- 
mand of the 12,000 British troops in Egypt. 

Alison commanded the division at Aldershot from 1883 
to 1888, with the exception of 1885, when he acted as adju- 
tant-general during Wolseley’s absence in the Sudan. In 
1889, he was appointed a member of the Indian Council, 
retiring in 1893. Alis on, considered “the beau ideal of a sol- 
dier and a gentleman” (Alison 1907, p. 442), died in London 
on 5 February 1907. 
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Aliwal, Battle of (28 January 1846) 

After the fortuitous British victory at the Bat tle of Feroze- 
shah, 21-22 December 1845, du ring the First Sikh War, Lieu- 
tenant General (later Field Marshal Viscount) Sir Hugh 
Gough, comm ander in chief, India, dec ided to rest his troops 
and wait for additional reinforcements from Sind. 

To protect his lines of communication and the British 
garrison at Ludhiana, Gough detached a force under the 
command of Major General (later Lieutenant Gener al) Sir 
Harry G. W. Smith. Smith’s force, which eventually totaled 
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about 10,000 men with 32 guns, had short clashes with the 
Sikhs on 21 and 25 January 1846. 

Runjoor Singh’s 20,000-soldier, 67-gun army was 
entrenched with its left flank near the village of Aliwal and 
right flank near Bhundni, with the Sutlej River a mile to its 
rear. Smith’s force, with cavalry and horse artillery leading, 
swiftly attacked the surprised Sikhs, who were actually 
starting to march away, on 28 January 1846. 

As the British cavalry reached the open plain, they 
wheeled to each flank, and the rest of the British force 
deployed into attack formation. Bri gadier Gener al Stedm an’s 
cavalry was on the right flank, and to his left was Brigadier 
General Godby’s brigade, then Brigadier General Hicks’s 
brigade, with 18 guns plus two 8-inch howitzers to their left. 
Continuing from right to left were Brigadier General 
Wheeler’s bri gade, two horse artillery batteries, and finally 
Brigadier General Wilson's brigade. The 16th Lancers and 
3rd Light Cavalry covered the left flank. 

The bat tle began in typical fashion with the British guns 
being pushed forward to engage the enemy. Hicks’s bri gade 
easily captured Aliwal, and troops of Wheeler’s bri gade fired 
one volley and charged the Sikh positions. The 53rd Foot, in 
Wilson’s brigade, moved innovatively in short rushes and 
captured Bhundri with few casualties. The British cavalry, 
notably the 16th Lancers, repeatedly charged the Sikh 
squares until they broke and were routed. Many Sikhs 
crossed the ford over the Sutlej, wh ilevery few of those who 
failed to es cape survived. 

Sm ith’s victory at Aliwal was complete; Sir John Fortes cue 
called it “a battle without a mistake” (Featherstone 1973, p. 
59). British casualties were 151 all ranks killed, 413 
wounded, and 25 missing, and the Sikhs lost about 3,000 
men and all 67 guns. The Bat tle of Aliwal was, unlike Gough's 
typical bludgeon ing frontal assaults, a masterful ex ample of 
the coordination and control of infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery units. “I never read an account of any affair,’ Field 
Marshal Arthur Wellesley, First Duke of Wellington, reported 
to the House of Lords, “in which an officer has shown him- 
self more capable than this officer [Smith] did of com- 
manding troops in the field” (Young 1977, p. 56). 


See also East India Company, Military Forces; Ferozeshah, 
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Alma, Battle of the (20 September 1854) 

The Battle of the Alma was the first large-scale bat tle 
between opposing land forces during the Crimean War 
(1854-1856). 

A joint British-French-Tu rkish force of over 50,000 sol- 
diers, many weakened by dis ease, landed at Calam ita Bay on 
the Crimean Peninsula about 35 miles north of Se vastopol 
between 13 September and 18 September 1854. After 
ass embling, the allied force, with the French (commanded 
by Marshal Jacques Leroy de Saint-Arnaud) on the right 
with the coast protecting their flank and the British (under 
the comm and of Gener al [later Field Marshal] Fitzroy J. H. 
Somerset, First Baron Raglan) on the left, began its south- 
ward advance toward Se vastopol. 

The Russians, comm anded by Prince Alexander Sergee- 
vich Menshikov, had established defensive positions on the 
southern clif fs of the Alma River that cross ed the allied axis 
of advance. Telegr aph Hill was situated about 2 miles east of 
the Alma’s mouth, and Kou rgane Hill, key terr ain that dom- 
inated the area, was slightly to the east of Telegraph Hill. The 
road to Sevastopol ran between Telegraph and Kou rgane 
Hills, close to the village of Bourliouk, and was covered by 
Russian artillery. The 36,000-man Russian force was cen- 
tered on the road, with its right flank on Kou rgane Hill and 
its left flank out of range of the allied fleet. 

The allied plan was for the French force (totaling about 
37,000 men, with attached Turks) to assault the cliffs on 
their right (the western end, near the sea) and turn the Russ- 
ian left flank, with the British attacking the Russian center 
and left. The 26,000-man British force, arrayed in two lines, 
advanced at 1:00 pM., with Lieutenant Gener al Sir George 
Brown's Light Division on the left and Lieutenant General 
(later Gener al) Sir George de Lacy Evans’s 2nd Division on 
the right. The second line consisted of the Ist Division, com- 
manded by Lieutenant General (later Field Marshal) H.R.H. 
Prince George F., Second Duke of Cambridge, on the left, and 
Lieutenant Gener al Sir Richard England’s 3rd Division to its 
right. Lieutenant General Sir George Cathcart’s 4th Division 
and the Cavalry Division, comm anded by Lieutenant Gen- 
eral (later Field Marshal) George C. Bingham, Third Earl of 
Lucan, were in res erve. Units became ent angled with others 
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and disorganized, and rather than face withering Russian 
fire in a frontal assault, Raglan ordered his soldiers to lie 
down and wait for the French advance on their right. The 
initial French attack made good progress but stalled after 
turning the Russian left flank . 

To restore the momentum to the attack, Raglan ordered 
the British to again advance. The 2nd Division came under 
heavy Russian fire while passing Bou rliouk, and the Light 
Division, after crossing the Alma, became congested at the 
high bank on the river’s far side. A Light Division brigade 
comm ander ex horted his men to “Fix bayonets! Get up the 
bank and advance to the att ack” (Judd 1975, p.62) and cap- 
tured the Russian Great Redoubt, northwest of Kourgane 
Hill. The 1st Division was rushed forward in support, but 
confusion reigned am id the noise and smoke in the Great 
Redoubt. Retreating Light Division soldiers fell back into 
the Ist Division, leaving about 900 dead or wounded 
behind them. By this time, the allied center was pinned 
down by Russian artillery and the French were unable to 
advance. 

Comm anding his troops, Raglan rode ac ross the Alma to 
a position 800 yards behind the Russian lines. The arrival of 
two British guns held the Russians back from attacking the 
retreating Light Division, and the British were able to con- 
tinue the attack. The 2nd and 3rd Divisions advanced to the 
relief of the Light Division. The Guards Brigade (1st Divi- 
sion) press ed forward to the Great Redoubt, while the Hi gh- 
land Bri gade (1st Division) to its left advanced up the slopes 
of Kourgane Hill. Russians massed at the Great Redoubt 
charged the Guards, who were ordered to retreat (leaving 
171 officers and men killed or wounded). The Guards took 
up defensive positions at the river line and us ed their new 
Minié rifles with deadly accuracy to stop the Russians. The 
Russi ans retreated, clos ely followed by the Guards, who then 
captured the Great Redoubt. The Highland Bri gade, fighting 
against eleven Russian battalions, swept around the Great 
Redoubt and calmly advanced against the Russians. In the 
face of such stalwart opposition, the Russians began a gen- 
er al withdrawal. 

The Bat tle of the Alma was clearly an allied victory, even 
though the cost was high and there was no pursuit. The 
British suffered 362 all ranks killed, and at least 1,621 
wounded, many of whom would die from poor medical care. 
The French lost about 63 soldiers killed and 500 wounded, 
and the Russians sust ained over 5,500 total casu alties. Wh ile 
British gener alship was criticized, “All that we have to be 


proud of? wrote one partic ipant, “was the dash and valour of 
the regiments engaged” (Pemberton 1965, p. 67). 
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Amoaful, Battle of (31 January 1874) 

Amoaful (also spelled Amoafo) was a village in Ashantiland 
where Major General (later Field Marshal Viscount) Sir Gar- 
net J. Wolseley’s British expeditionary force decisively 
defeated the Ashanti on 31 January 1874 during the Second 
Ashanti War. 

Wols eley’s force had been sent to the Gold Coast to drive 
the invading Ashanti north across the Pra River to Ashanti- 
land, and to capture and destroy Kumasi, the Ashanti capi- 
tal. Wols eley’s entire force was ass embled in January 1874 
and consisted of the European Bri gade (1st Battalion, Black 
Watch; 2 nd Battalion, Rifle Bri gade; and 2nd Battalion, Royal 
Welch Fusiliers), comm anded by Brigadier General (later 
General) Sir Archibald Alison; the 1st and 2nd West Indian 
Regiments (although the former remained in support at 
Cape Coast); a 250-man naval bri gade; and native regiments 
commanded by Lieutenant Colonel (later Field Marshal Sir) 
(Henry) Evelyn M. Wood and Major (later General Sir) 
Baker Russell. There were also Royal Artillery, Royal Engi- 
neer, and Royal Marine det ach ments. 

The British force assembled at Prasu, a village on the Pra 
River about 70 miles south of Kumasi. Alison’s brigade 
crossed into Ashantiland on 20 January 1874. Wolseley’s 
force continued to follow the jungle track to Kumasi, paus- 
ing at Fomena four days later to establish a supply depot 
and treat soldiers ill with malaria. At the same time Wolse- 
ley sent an ultimatum to the asantehene, Kofi Karikari, stat- 
ing that he would march on and destroy Kumasi if the 
Ashanti did not agree to end the war. The Ashanti built up 
their force during the delay. The British skirmished with the 
Ashanti on 26 and 29 January, unaware of being lured far- 
ther into the jungle. 

On 30 January 1874, Wols eley’s force entered the village of 
Egginassie. His intelligence had revealed that the Ashanti 
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would make a st and at Amoaful, the next village on the path 
to Kumasi. Th is information was conf irmed when patrolling 
British scouts heard war drums and other signs of Ashanti 
activity, and obs erved a large Ashanti encampment bet ween 
Egginassie and Amoaful. These signs convinced Wolseley 
that a bat tle was imminent. 

From Egginassie, the road to Amoaful generally followed 
the course of a stream that meandered through a defile for 
about 500 yards, then through a swampy area before rising 
to an es carpment. The terrain, coupled with nearly impene- 
trable jungle veget ation, made this a very difficult area in 
which to fight, maneuver, and communicate. 

Early on 31 January 1874, the British force marched in 
column along the path to Amoaful. Wols eley’s plan was that 
once contact was made with the Ashanti, his force would 
deploy into a large hollow square. After British scouts in the 
vanguard were ambushed at about 8:15 A.M., the British 
formed their large hollow square. The Black Watch, with two 
7-pounder artillery pieces in the center and two rockets at 
each end, formed the front, which was comm anded by Ali- 
son and ex tended about 300 yards on each side of the jungle 
road. The engineers and laborers helped clear the way for the 
later al movement of the ex tending front. Each flank column 
was to cut a diagonal path outward, then march parallel to 
the main track while maintaining contact with the Black 
Watch. The left flank consisted of half the naval bri gade and 
Baker Russ ell’s native regiment, with the right flank com- 
pos ed of the other half of the naval bri gade and Wood’s unit. 
Wols eley and his staff,with a company of Fusiliers, were in 
the center of the square, which was clos ed in the rear by the 
Rifle Brigade. 

Alison immediately pass ed two Black Watch companies 
through the scouts, who engaged the Ashanti. In the dense 
jungle Ashanti fire began to take its toll, although the dis ci- 
plined rifle fire of the Black Watch, coupled with the wither- 
ing artillery fire, began to push back the Ashanti. Alison, 
with five Black Watch companies in skirmishing order, 
directed the pipers to play “The Campbells Are Com ing” and 
the regiment to charge. The stunned Ashanti retreated in the 
face of the British onslaught, and by 11:30 a.m., the village of 
Amoaful was in British hands. 

In the dense undergrowth and under direct attack, how- 
ever, the British flank elements had problems keeping up 
with the Black Watch. The situation was difficult, but Wols e- 
ley calmly received his subordinates’ reports and skillfully 
and decisively sent five of the Rifle Bri gade’s ei ght res erve 


companies to fill gaps in the square. While the British attack 
was progressing, Ashanti were able to pass around the 
British flanks and attack Quarman, about 2 miles in the rear. 
Royal Engineers steadfastly defended their position there 
until relieved by the Rifle Bri gade. 

Alis on’s soldiers, supported by the artillery, were able to 
seize the high ground to their front. At about 1:30 pM., 
Wols eley ordered Wood’s regiment to clear and occupy the 
ridge to the ri ght of the Black Watch. At about the same time, 
the left flank column elim inated all Ashanti resist ance in its 
area before rejoining the main jungle track. Even though 
there was desultory firing later that night and the next day, 
as well as another engagement at Ordahsu on 3 February 
1874, the Bat tle of Amoaful was dec isive and paved the way 
for the British capture of Kumasi and clear-cut victory in the 
campaign shortly thereafter. 

British casualties were surprisingly low, probably because 
the Ashanti were firing muskets, not rifles, and using slugs 
as ammunition. The British sustained 1 officer killed and 21 
wounded; 2 British soldiers were killed and 144 wounded; 
and among the African soldiers, 1 was killed and 29 
wounded. At least 150, and perhaps as many as 2,000, of the 
estimated 15,000 to 20,000 Ashanti fighting in the battle 
were killed. 

Wols eley later des c ribed the Bat tle of Amoaful as “a bril- 
liant affair” (Kochanski 1999, p. 70). 
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Animals, Transport 

The British Army us ed hundreds of thous ands of tr ansport 
animals during this period, including horses, mules, oxen, 
elephants, and camels, for hauling artillery and supplies and 
providing mounts for the cavalry. 

The advent of the railroad in 1830 only partially elimi- 
nated the need for tr ansport animals in the British Army, and 
then only in Great Britain and a few industrialized nations. 

In 1815, the Royal Artillery had 14,000 horses, and in 
1831, only 600. By 1850, British artillery horse teams had 
become standardized so that twelve horses pulled the 18- 
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pounder gun; eight horses pulled the 9-pounder, 24- 
pounder, and 32-pounder howitzer; and six the 7-pounder 
gun and 12-pounder howitzer. 

In India, the bullock was harness edin pairs and us ed to 
pull artillery and other transport. In 1859, as many as 
twenty pairs of bullocks were used to pull a 24-pounder 
siege gun. Elephants, considered very intelli gent and capa- 
ble, were also used to draw artillery pieces. Since they were 
easily frightened, their loads were transferred to bullocks 
near the noisy bat tle areas. Pack mules, beginn ing in about 
1850, carried the guns and equipment of mount ain bat ter- 
ies. Occasionally, mules and camels were us ed to pull other 
artillery and supply carts in India. 

During the Crimean War (1854-1856), for example, it 
was alleged that 90 percent of all supply diffiaulties resulted 
from transport short ages. Plans were made to relieve the 
besieged Turkish garrison at Silistria but only 5,000 of the 
needed 14,000 packhorses and mules could be collected. 
After the allied forces landed in the Crimea in September 
1854, transport officers were able to purchase only 67 
camels, 253 horses, and 350 wagons to provide supplies to 
about 27,000 British soldiers and the Li ght Bri gade’s horses. 

By the late 1870s, each infantry battalion required 18 
wagons to carry its equipment, tents, ammu nition, and other 
supplies. Transport was a key factor in the British invasion of 
Zululand in 1879, before which about 10,000 oxen and 400 
mules were collected to pull 56 carts and 977 wagons. 

The greatest single ex ample of the use of camels was du r- 
ing the 1884-1885 Gordon Relief Ex pedition in the Sudan. A 
Camel Corps of about 1,500 officers and other ranks, 90 
horses, and 2,200 camels was formed. The average weight 
each camel carried, including rider, was about 340 pounds. 
The camels consu med lit tle food and water and were the 
only tr ansport animals able to traverse the hot desert. 

The lines of communiaation in South Africa, for troop 
movement and resupply, were especially long. The British 
Army Remount Department supplied about 520,000 horses 
and 150,000 mules to its forces during the Second Boer War, 
of which about 400,346 (including donkeys) died. 

Institutional changes in the British Army assisted in the 
care of transport and other animals. The Army Veterinary 
Department was formed, and in 1880 the Army Veterinary 
School was established, which had a tremendous impact on 
the care and management of army horses. Prior to the 
establishment of the Army Remount Department in 1887, 
the commanders of artillery and cavalry units purchased 


their own horses. After 1887, uniform standards and prices 
were established by the Army Remount Department, which 
then purchased all horses (approximately 2,200 per year) 
for the home army. 


See also Army Service Corps; Artillery, British Army— 
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Arabi Pasha, Ahmed (c. 1840-1911) 

Ahmed Ar abi Pasha was a charismatic Egyptian Army offi- 
cer and an ardent nationalist leader who repeatedly chal- 
lenged the authority of the khedive (viceroy) of Egypt by 
threaten ing a military coup. Eventually Arabi became the 
war min ister but was dism issed; with the army in open defi- 
ance, he was reinstated by an increasingly impotent khedive. 
Arabi’ actions eventually resulted in confront ation with the 
British and the defeat of the Egyptian Army. 

Sayed Ahmed Bey Arabi—Arabi Pasha—born around 
1840, claimed to be descended from Hussein, the gr ands on 
of the Prophet Mohammed. The son of a small village 
sheikh, Arabi was conscripted into the Egyptian Army at age 
fourteen. Tall, intelligent, and hardworking, he caught the 
at tention of his superiors. Three years later, Arabi was com- 
missioned a lieutenant. Soon he became an aide-de-camp to 
the progressive ruler Mohammed Ali and was promoted to 
lieutenant colonel with in three years. 

After Ismail became khedive in 1863, Arabi fell out of 
favor and his once-prom ising milit ary career stagnated. His 
pers onal dis content inc reas ed, especially during the debacle 
of the Egyptian Army’s invasion of Abyssinia (1875-1876). 
The British persuaded the Ot toman sult an to depose Ismail 
and replace him with Tewfik, Ismail’s son. 

Loss of sovereignty, indebtedness, and related is sues 
were keenly felt by many Egyptians. Arabi became a leader 
of the nationalists who were trying to overthrow foreign 
domination. On | February 1881, and again on 9 Septem- 
ber, Arabi and other colonels used the threat of a coup by 
their troops to issue ultimatums to Tewfik for government 
and military reforms. On both occasions, the khedive gave 
in to Arabi’s demands. 
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In February 1882, Arabi became the war minister. The 
British and French sent a joint naval squadron that arrived 
at Alex andria late in May 1882, and dem anded the dismissal 
of Arabi. The khedive cons ented and his entire government 
resigned in protest. The Egyptian Army was in open defi- 
ance and the country was in chaos. Ar abi was reinstated as 
war min ister. Riots erupted in the afternoon of 11 June 1882 
in Alexandria; over fifty Europeans were killed and many 
more injured, including the British consul. 

British ships bombarded the Egyptian fortifications at 
Alexandria on 11 July 1882, the same day Arabi was 
appointed comm ander in chief. Later in July, the British sent 
an expeditionary force to Egypt, under the command of 
Gener al (later Field Marshal Viscount) Sir Garnet J. Wols eley. 
The force began to dis embark at Alexandria on 12 August 
1882, but after a ruse, the British troops reembarked. After 
the British secured the Suez Canal, the troops landed at 
Ismailia. 

Arabi seems to have eventually ascertained Wolseley’s 
actual plan. After moving to the main Egyptian Army camp 
at Tel el-Kebir, Arabi attacked the British at Kassassin on 9 
September 1882 and was strongly repulsed. Arabi com- 
manded the Egyptian forces at Tel el-Kebir and was deci- 
sively defeated by the British on 13 September. After the 
British crushed the Egyptian Army, they hurriedly 
advanced to Cairo, hoping to prevent a rumored burning of 
the city. 

When the British arrived in Cairo on 14 September 1882, 
they learned that Arabi was in his house there. Later that 
evening, Ar abi and other senior Egyptian Army officers sur- 
rendered their swords, and with the arrival of Wolseley in 
Cairo the following day, Arabis rebellion came to an end. 

In December 1882, Arabi was brought and charged with 
rebellion before an Egyptian military court. He pleaded 
guilty and was sentenced to death. The British Government, 
concerned about further unrest if Arabi was executed and 
made a martyr, recommended leniency. The khedive com- 
muted Ar abi’s sentence to “perpetu al ex ile” Ar abi was tr ans- 
ported to Ceylon, and in 1901 he was permitted to return to 
Egypt, where he died in 1911. 


See also Alexandria, Bombardment of; Arabi Rebellion; Egypt; 
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Arabi Rebellion (1882) 

The Ar abi Rebellion of 1882 was a nationalistic and milit ary 
revolt, led by Egyptian Army Colonel Ahmed Arabi Pasha, 
against British and French dom ination of the internal and 
financial affairs of Egypt. To bolster the Egyptian khedive's 
(viceroy’s) authority, protect Europeans living in Egypt, and 
ensure the control of the Suez Canal, the British sent an 
expeditionary force to Egypt that soundly defeated the 
nationalists in a short, decisive campaign. This victory 
paved the way for the British occupation of Egypt. 

British strategic interest focus ed on Egypt with the open- 
ing of the Suez Canal in 1869, which dramatically reduced 
the sailing distances and times from England to India and 
elsewhere. The British were in iti ally concerned that the Suez 
Canal was controlled by the Khedive Ismail and the French, 
the latter influencing the Suez Canal Company. By 1875, the 
profligate khedive was in serious financial difficulties and 
was forced to sell his shares in the Suez Canal Company to 
pay his creditors. Realizing the strategic importance of the 
canal, and with four- fifths of all shipping through it sailing 
under the British flag, British Prime Minister Ben jamin Dis- 
raeli raised the money and purchased the khedive’s out- 
standing shares. For £4 million, the British acquired a con- 
trolling interest in the Suez Canal. 

Ismail’s indebtedness continued to grow, a situation 
made worse by the Egyptian Army’s debacle during its inva- 
sion of Abyssinia in 1875-1876. Egypt could not even pay 
the interest on its foreign debt. The British were concerned 
about their financial stake in Egypt and the Suez Canal, the 
strategic import ance of the latter increasing with the Russ- 
ian victory in the 1877-1878 Russo-Turkish War and Russ- 
ian expansion in Central Asia. The British and French 
imposed a system of “dual control” over Egyptian finances, 
an arr angement that ex panded into the other Egyptian min- 
istries by 1878. In addition, this indebtedness forced an 80 
percent reduction in the strength of the Egyptian Army. The 
British and French persuaded the Ot toman sult an to depose 
the obstructionist Ismail in favor of his more pliable son, 
Tewfik, in 1879. Egyptians’ distress over loss of sovereignty 
was exacerbated by heavy taxation, religious fundamental- 
ism, and eth nic friction in the milit ary. 

Arabi, personally disgruntled about his st agnated career 
and concerned about the perceived emas culation of Egypt, 
became a leader of nationalists who were trying to over- 
throw foreign dom ination. On 1 February 1881, Arabi and 
two other colonels us ed the strength of and threat of insur- 
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Arabi Rebellion, 1882: Area of Operations 


rection by their troops to dem and the ouster of the war min- 
ister from Tewfik. The khedive acquiesced to Arabi’s 
demands. This inc ident demonstrated the weakness of the 
khedive, and when it became known that the French agent 
may have been in collusion with the colonels, the khedive 
pressured the French government to recall its repres ent ative. 
On 9 September 1881, Arabi again us ed the th reat of mil- 
it ary interference to confront the khedive and demand the 
dism iss al of his entire ministry, government reform, and an 
increase in milit ary strength and expenditures. The khedive, 
intimidated by the military’s bayonets, yielded to Arabi’s 
demands. Arabi’s reputation and prestige as a fearless 
nationalist leader rose and spread throughout the country. 
To alleviate Egyptian concerns, the British, who were not 
averse to the gr adual development of a democratic system of 
govern ment, declared they had “no other aim than the pros- 
perity of the country and its full enjoyment of that liberty 
which it has obtained from the Sultan” (Barthorp 1984, p. 
29). To further reinforce the khedive’s authority, the British 


and French signed an agreement, the Joint Anglo-French 
Note, published in Egypt on 8 January 1882. 

Instead of placating the Egyptians, the note enraged the 
nationalists. The following month, a new government took 
power with Arabi as war min ister. Internecine tension and 
intrigue spread in the Egyptian Army to such an extent that 
the public safety of the country, as well as the 90,000 Eu ro- 
peans living there, was threatened. To support the khedive 
and protect the Europeans living in Egypt, the British and 
French dispatched a joint naval squadron that arrived at 
Alexandria on 20 May 1882. 

Five days later, British and French agents demanded the 
dismissal of Arabi. The khedive consented and his entire 
government resigned in protest. With the army in open 
defiance, Arabi threatened the khedive with being deposed 
(or worse), unless he was reinstated as war minister. The 
khedive consented, and the nationalists saw in Arabi’s vic- 
tory the imminent expulsion of all foreigners and their 
influence from Egypt. Egyptian nationalism grew in popu- 
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larity, along with anti-Christian sentiment, and soon 
exploded in a riot on the afternoon of 11 June 1882 in 
Alexandria. Arabi eventually ordered the army to restore 
the situation, but not before over fifty Europeans had been 
killed and many more injured, including the British consul. 
Fear and discontent grew in Egypt as soldiers, fearing an 
Anglo-French attack or invasion, reinforced seaward fortifi- 
cations at Alexandria. 

The Gladstone government considered the possibility of 
intervention and began to draw up contingency plans to 
send an expeditionary force to Egypt, initially hoping it 
would only have to protect the Suez Canal. Secret orders 
were issued to send two infantry battalions and an engineer 
company, under the comm and of Major Gener al (later Gen- 
eral) Sir Archibald Alis on, from Malta to Cyprus to be pre- 
pared to assist the Royal Navy. 

The Egyptians continued to work feverishly on their for- 
tifications at Alexandria. The British naval commander, 
Admiral Sir Beauchamp Seymour, issued an ultimatum to 
the Egyptians on 10 July 1882 to surrender the forts or face 
bombardment within twenty-four hours. That night, the 
French ships, unwilling to become involved in hostilities, 
sailed away. The following morn ing Seymour’s eight bat tle- 
ships and eleven gunboats began their bombardment, and 
by nightfall, the Egyptian forts had been silenced. Arabi, 
who had been named Egyptian comm ander in chief on 11 
July 1882, withdrew his troops inland the following day. The 
British sent landing parties, reinforced later by Alison’s 
troops, into Alexandria to restore order and prepare to 
defend the city. 

The British began to ass emble a powerful force of about 
16,400 soldiers from Brit ain, 7,600 from Mediterr anean gar- 
risons, and almost 7,000 from India under the comm and of 
Gener al (later Field Marshal Viscount) Sir Garnet J. Wols eley, 
who had been serving as adjut ant-gener al at the War Office. 
His chief of staff was Lieutenant General (later Gener al) Sir 
John M. Adye. On 27 July 1882, the House of Commons 
approved funding for the expedition, and three days later, 
the force began to sail from England to Egypt. The force 
began to dis embark at Alex andria on 12 August 1882, and 
Wolseley arrived on 15 August. 

Wols eley’s objectives were to seize the Suez Canal to 
ensure free passage, destroy Ar abi’s army, and captu re Cairo, 
the Egyptian capital. In order to seize the Suez Canal, before 
Arabi could shift his troops from Alexandria to defend the 
canal or block it, and then swiftly capture Cairo, Wols eley 


knew he would have to take advant age of his superior mobil- 
ity and amphibious capabilities. To avoid fighting through 
the countless flooded irri gation ditches of the Nile Delta or 
the treacherous desert west of Cairo, Wolseley decided to 
shift his base of operations to Ismailia on the western side of 
the Suez Canal and attack westward to Cairo, parallel to a 
railway and the all- import ant Sweetwater Canal. It was also 
the shortest overland route to Cairo as well as the main 
Egyptian camp at Tel el-Kebir. On his first day in Alexandria, 
Wols eley coordinated the campaign plan with Seymour. 

In order to deceive Ar abi about British intentions, Wols e- 
ley devis ed a cover plan for the British to conduct a coordi- 
nated ground and naval attack on the Egyptian forts at 
Aboukir Bay, about 30 miles east of Alexandria. Wols eley 
issued guidance to Lieutenant General Sir Edward Hamley, 
comm anding the 2nd Division, to develop a plan for his divi- 
sion to move overland from Alexandria and attack in con- 
junction with troops reportedly scheduled to dis embark and 
attack at Aboukir Bay. 

Wols eley planned and implemented a ruse to reinforce 
the idea that he was going to attack at Aboukir Bay. On 18 
August 1882, British troops reembarked on transport sh ips, 
apparently bound for the assault on the Aboukir forts. At 
noon the following day, the powerful British fleet sailed east 
to Aboukir Bay. The British fleet anchored in Aboukir Bay, its 
purported destination, four hours later. The British warsh ips 
appeared to prepare for action, and the Egyptian gunners 
stood by in antic ipation of a heavy naval bombardment. At 
nightfall on 19 August 1882, the two small craft from the 
British fleet approached the shore and opened fire, giving 
the impression of a major bombardment. The naval firing 
was in fact a subterfuge, as the fleet , under cover of darkness 
and while seemingly engaged in a naval bombardment, 
wei ghed anchor and sailed further to the east. The stunned 
Egyptians at Aboukir woke up the following day to see that 
the British armada had disappeared. The British ships 
arrived at Port Said, at the northern entrance to the Suez 
Canal, after sunrise on 20 August. By that time, British naval 
forces had secured the entire length and key points of the 
Suez Canal. 

As soon as Wols eley arrived at Ismailia the following day, 
he began preparations for the final advance on Cairo. Push- 
ing out from Ismailia, Wols eley’s units had a nu mber of skir- 
mishes (at Magfar on 24 August 1882, and at Kass assin two 
days later, w here an Egyptian counterattack was repuls ed on 
9 September) before Hamley and his division rejoined the 
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main force at Ismailia on 1 September 1882. It took the 
British forces over a week to inch their way to the outskirts 
of the heavily fortified Egyptian camp at Tel el-Kebir. Wols e- 
ley determ ined that the best course of action was to assault 
the Egyptian position at dawn after an almost unprece- 
dented large-scale night march. After suns et on 12 Septem- 
ber 1882, the British marched silently to ass embly areas. At 
1:00 A.M. on 13 September, the British troops began their 
stealthy march across the trackless desert. Shortly before 
dawn, the British force assaulted Arabi’s fortifications. After 
fierce, often hand-to-hand fighting, the British soundly 
defeated the Egyptians in thirty-five minutes. Thisled to the 
collapse of the Arabi Rebellion. 

A rapid pursuit of the vanquished enemy followed. Arabi 
surrendered on the night of 14 September 1882, and Wols e- 
ley entered Cairo the following day. The war was over on 15 
September 1882. 
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Armstrong Rifled Breechloader 
See Artillery, British Army—Weapons and Equipment 


Army Act (1881) 
See Discipline and Justice, British Army 


Army and Society 
The British Army existed on the fringes of British soc iety, 
especially early in the period 1815-1914. Although it gained 
greater public attention and appreciation as social reforms 
were conducted and liter acy was enhanced, the army was 
perceived more as the instrument of an increasingly suc- 
cessful imperialistic policy. Many Britons were ignorant of 
the army way of life and took lit tle interest in it. 

The social composition of the British Army remained rel- 
atively constant throughout this period, and the British 


Army remained a microcosm of the larger British soc iety 
and reflected its class structure. 

The financially exclusive aristocracy and landed gentry 
provided the backbone of the British Army officer corps. 
They were gener ally motivated by the ideal of s ervice, honor, 
and prestige. As members of the “leisu red class,’ the aristo- 
crats and landed gentry were society’s natural leaders and 
considered themselves duty-bound to protect the lower 
strata of the population. Moreover, since officers were gener- 
ally required to purchase their initi al comm issions and sub- 
sequent promotions up to the rank of lieutenant colonel, 
only the wealthy were able to become officers. 

The soc ioeconom ic back ground of British Army officers 
during this period can be st ated in gener al terms . Of the of fi- 
cers, 21 percent came from the aristocracy, 32 percent from 
the landed gentry, and 47 percent from the middle class in 
1830. The percentage of aristocratic officers decreas ed 
slightly to 18 percent of the total by 1875, at which time 32 
percent again came from the landed gentry and 50 percent 
from the middle class. In 1912, 9 percent of the officers came 
from the aristocracy, 32 percent from the landed gentry, and 
59 percent from the middle class. The middle - class officers 
frequently came from the yeomen, who owned 100 to 3,000 
acres of land, or the small proprietors, who owned between 
1 and 100 acres. These two groups formed a consider able 
part of the landed interests. 

The rank and file of the British Army were frequently 
called the “scum of the earth” (Blanco 1965, p. 126) by Field 
Marshal Arthur Wellesley, First Duke of Wellington. The 
enlisted men of the British Army came from the lowest seg- 
ment of British society, generally forced into the army by 
starvation, unemployment, poverty, boredom, and problems 
with the law. Potential recruits were frequently plied with 
alcohol and given a small cash bounty, in addition to prom- 
is es of high pay, bonuses, excellent living conditions, promo- 
tion possibilities, and adventure. British soldiers, misfits 
from society, were generally treated in a degrading and 
humiliating manner, with strict discipline, low pay, inade- 
quate food, and unhealthy barracks. The living and service 
conditions of the rank and file improved steadily after the 
mid-nineteenth century. 

The occupations of soldiers prior to enlistment help 
show their social status and the overall composition of the 
army. On 1 January 1860, there were 202,508 enlisted men 
serving in the British Army. Of this number, 36.7 percent 
had been industrial workers, 15.5 percent rural workers, 
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14.8 percent semiskilled tradesmen, 13.1 percent artisans, 
6.3 percent domestic workers, 2.4 percent professional/ 
semiprofessional, and 10.1 percent “other” Agricultural 
workers were often considered better recruits, due to phys- 
ical superiority and better health. As Victorian society 
became more industrialized and urbanized, fewer recruits 
came from the rural areas. 

The nationalities of the enlisted and noncommisioned 
ranks also fluctuated due to unemployment, urbanization, 
and other factors. In 1830 and 1840, more than half of the 
other ranks of the British Army came from Ireland and Scot- 
land. Ireland provided 42.2 percent of the British Army’s 
42,897 soldiers in 1830. The potato fam ine of 1846 caused a 
significant decrease in Irish enlistments, a problem made 
worse by Irish emigration. In 1870, the percent age of Irish- 
men in the British Army had dropped to 27.9 percent and 
fell further to 15.6 percent in 1888 and 9.1 percent in 1912. 
Scotland provided 13,800 soldiers, or 13.6 percent of the 
total British Army, in 1830, a proportion that fell to 7.7 per- 
cent in 1879 and stabilized at 7.8 percent in 1912. 

Numerous other changes took place in Great Britain, 
especially du ring the waning decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Liberal movements, with increas ed democratization of 
government and enfranchis ement of a larger portion of the 
populace, were having an effect on the composition of the 
British Army and its officer corps. Industrialization resulted 
in the creation of a new middle (and, to a degree, a new 
upper) class, based on monetary wealth and not the tr adi- 
tional symbol of wealth—land ownership. Unprecedented 
tech nological changes also sounded the death knell of the 
dim in ished landed class as the warrior class. War, instead of 
being the natural extension of country and agrarian pur- 
suits, had become a sophisticated, scientific, intellectual 
affair demanding training, education, and marked profi- 
ciency. Competition and promotion by merit became pre- 
ferred to a system bas ed on property and patronage. These 
factors resulted in the abolition of purchase in 1871, when 
officers were no longer required to purchase their initial 
commissions and subs equent promotions to the rank of 
lieutenant colonel. 

The abolition of purchase did not have an immediate 
impact on the composition of the British Army officer corps. 
For a few more decades, those who could af ford to purchase 
their comm issions were the ones who became the commis- 
sioned officers. Reform, however, accelerated at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century. The public school middle class 


came to supers ede the country house patricians as the dom- 
inant social group, especially as large estates were broken up. 
World War I—or the Great War from the British perspec- 
tive—in which 42.3 percent of all British Army officers 
became casualties during the first year of the war, with 15.2 
percent of all officers killed in action during the course of 
the war, marked a true watershed in the composition of the 
British Army officer corps. 

The British Army was not an independent organization 
that operated in isolation, but a part of the larger parent 
s ociety. The British Army’s “professionalism, its adm in istr a- 
tion and its political at titudes reflected the ethos of a part, if 
not the whole, of the soc iety with in which it oper ated” (Har- 
ries- Jenkins 1977, p. 280). 
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Army Enlistment Act (1870) 
See Cardwell, Edward T.; Cardwell Reforms; Long 
Service; Short Service 


Army Estimates 

The Army Estimates, the proposed expenditures for the 
British Army, were prepared annually for Parliament's 
approval. 

Until 1855, the British Army was administered under a 
system of “dual control Even though the sovereign was the 
titular head of the army, the sovereign could no longer per- 
sonally hold this position, so an army officer was appointed 
as comm ander in chief. As an integral component of a sys- 
tem of checks and balances, a civilian “financialofficer,’ ini- 
tially the secret ary at war, was appointed and given respon- 
sibility for the Army Estimates. (The comm ander in chief 
had no authority to make policy that involved the ex pendi- 
ture of public funds.) This also helped divide the army’s loy- 
alties bet ween the Crown and Parliament. 

As a result of Crimean War-era military reforms, the sec- 
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ret ary of state for war was separated from the position of 
secretary of state for the colonies in June 1854. The func- 
tions of the secretary at war were then performed by the sec- 
ret ary of state for war. The post of secret ary at war was not 
filled after 1855 and was form ally abolished in 1863. More- 
over, the comm ander in chief became officially subordinate 
to the secretary of state for war in 1855. The War Office Act 
of 1870 created the post of financial secret ary, subordinate 
to the secret ary of state for war and responsible for the Army 
Estimates. 

The financial secretary normally began the process of 
preparing the Army Estimates in November of each year. 
The draft budget was bas ed on the establishment (number 
of soldiers) and expenditu res of the previous year, and infor- 
mation, projections, and funding requests collected from the 
various departments. When the draft was completed, the 
secret ary of state for war would negotiate with the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer. The sum granted to the War Office was 
usually much lower than the amount requested. The secre- 
tary of state would reduce the estimates. The estimates were 
divided into separate “votes ;” such as “stores “supplies” and 
other areas that were generally fixed by Act of Parliament. 
Only on an exceptional basis could money be transferred 
from one vote to another. Only two votes, Vote 1 (number of 
soldiers) and Vote 12 (stores), could be readily manipulated, 
and the latter generally bore the brunt of any required 
reductions. Once reduced to the approved amount, the esti- 
mates were taken to the Treasury for approval before being 
submitted to Parliament in mid - March. 

Milit ary reform was conducted to streamline the organi- 
zation, enhance the effectiveness and efficimcy of the 
British Army, and save money. Secretary of State for War 
Edward T. Cardwell, for example, phased cost reductions 
over the 1869-1870 and 1870-1871 Army Estimates. Card- 
well withdrew 25,709 men from colonial service, thus saving 
£2,330,800; slashed £641,370 from the stores vote; and 
reduced the size of infantry battalions to 560, later reduced 
to 520, other ranks. Cardwell’s reductions were very popular. 

By the mid-1880s, the Army Estimates totaled £16 mil- 
lion to £18 million annually. During the Second Boer War 
(1899-1902), the 1901 Army Estimates tot aled £30,030,000. 


See also Cardwell, Edward T.; Cardwell Reforms; Commander 

in Chief, British Army; Haldane, Richard B.; Horse Guards; 

Infantry, British Army—Organization; War Office 

References: Hamer (1970); Moyse-Bartlett (1974); Partridge 
(1989); Spiers (1992); Sweetman (1984) 


Army Ordnance Corps 
See Artillery, British Army—Organization; Master- 
General of the Ordnance, British Army 


Army Pay Corps 
See Army Service Corps 


Army Temperance Association 
See Sports and Recreation 


Army Service Corps 

The horrible suffering of the troops during the Crimean War 
(1854-1856), especially during the harsh winter of 
1854-1855, exposed tremendous shortcomings in the 
British Army tr ansport and supply systems. 

During the Crimean War, transport and supply responsi- 
bilities belonged to the civilian comm iss ariat. The tr ansport 
s ection was reorganized as the Land Transport Corps and 
placed under military control. This change was made per- 
manent with the establish ment of the Military Trainin 1856. 
Supply responsibilities were partially taken out of civilian 
hands by an October 1858 Royal Warr ant which ruled that 
supply was an ancillary responsibility of the army. 

Further modifications were made to the supply and 
transport system. The officers of the Commissariat Staff 
Corps became the Control Department, and in 1869 the 
other ranks were formed into the first Army Service Corps. 
The officers were mainly responsible for supply and pay 
functions and the other ranks were organ ized into tr ansport 
companies. By 1871, twelve tr ansport companies, seven sup- 
ply companies, and three ordnance store companies had 
been formed. 

The Control Department was redesignated as the Com- 
missariat and Transport Department in 1875, and after the 
Zulu War in 1880 it was called the Commissariat and Trans- 
port Staff. In 1881, the Army Service Corps was replaced by 
the Commissariat and Transport Corps. Hu ndreds of officers 
and men of the Commissariat and Transport Staff and the 
Commissariat and Transport Corps made significant contri- 
butions to the operations of the British expeditionary forces 
deployed to Egypt in 1882 and the Sudan in 1884-1885. 

In the late 1880s, staff officers at the War Office were 
developing mobilization plans for home-based forces if 
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required for overs eas deployment. It was determined that 
sufficient troops could be provided to form two army corps, 
one cavalry division, and the lines of commu niation. It was 
obvious that the Commissariat and Transport Staff and 
Comm iss ariat and Tr ansport Corps were inadequate to sup- 
port the two corps upon mobilization. 

Major General (later Gener al) Sir Redvers H. Buller, V.C., 
who became quartermaster-gener al at the War Office in 
October 1887, recognized these deficiencies. At the same 
time he deplored the continued existence of the Office of 
Civilian Comm iss ary-General, and the Comm issariat and 
Transport Staff was not fully integr ated into the army. Buller 
saw the opportunity to fully link the responsibilities for sup- 
ply and transport under military control and put officers 
and others ranks together in one corps. Accordingly, Buller 
propos ed this merger, and the Army Service Corps was con- 
stituted by Royal Warr ant on 11 December 1888. The Army 
Service Corps then offered specialized training and full 
career opportu nities for incoming officers, whether they 
were newly commissioned or transferred from the combat 
arms. Pay, promotions, and retirement pensions were est ab- 
lished on a scale equal to that of the Royal Engineers. Most 
officers initially transferred from the former Comm issariat 
to the Army Service Corps. The new br anch, however, suc- 
cessfully established a regimental identity and attracted 
members, so that the Army Service Corps numbered 4,098 
officers and men by 1 October 1899. 

The supply and transport system initially worked very 
well during the Second Boer War (1899-1902), fought on the 
South African veldt. Each unit and formation drew its sup- 
plies from the next higher headquarters and had its own 
transport. Field Marshal Lord (later Earl) Frederick S. 
Roberts, V.C., commander in chief, South Africa, and his 
chief of staff, Lieutenant Gener al (later Field Marshal Earl) 
Lord Horatio H. Kitchener — both with ex tensive experience 
in colonial wars involving native troops — tried in Febru ary 
1900 to “reorganize” the supply and transport system. The 
plan was to consolidate all supply and tr ansport operations 
(except for those of the Cavalry Division and the frontline 
regimental transport) under centralized control. The result 
was a dis aster. With in weeks a Boer force ambushed a 200- 
wagon convoy and stampeded about 3,000 grazing oxen. 
These wagons, with four days’ rations and medic ine, repre- 
sented a large portion of the total tr ansport available. Fortu- 
nately, the tr ansport of the Cavalry Division made up for the 
lost wagons. The “old” supply and transport system, under 


the control of the Army Service Corps, was largely restored 
with in weeks. 

The Army Service Corps, as a result of its performance in 
and contributions to victory in World War I, was given the 
“Royal” appellation in 1918. 


See also Animals, Transport; Boer War, Second (1899-1902); 
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References: Barthorp (1987); Bennett (1997); Pakenham 
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“Arrow” War 
See China War, Second (1856-1860) 


Artillery, British Army—Organization 

The Royal Regiment of Artillery was divided into two bat- 
talions, each with its own colonel-commandant and staff, in 
1757. The first battalion consisted of twenty-one companies 
(later called batteries), and the second had twenty-two 
companies. The battalions, however, were basically admin- 
istrative and not tactical units. Four troops of Royal Horse 
Artillery, designed to keep pace with and fight with the cav- 
alry, were formed in 1793. 

The main artillery unit of organization was the Royal 
Artillery (RA) battery and the Royal Horse Artillery (RHA) 
troop. Each of these norm ally contained six guns, four li ght 
and two heavier. RA batteries generally contained four 9- 
pounders and two 24-pounder howitzers. The RHA troops 
were norm ally equipped with four 6-pounders and two 12- 
pounder howitzers. 

Each gun was drawn bya limber with three or more pairs 
of horses. A pair of guns and their limbers was designated a 
division, with three divisions—right, left, and center—to a 
bat tery or troop. A single gun and limber was called a sub- 
division. 

The est ablish ment of the battery or troop varied slightly, 
depending on the caliber of its guns. In 1854 an aver age bat- 
tery consisted of 1 capt ain (commander), 1 second captain, 
3 lieutenants, | assist ant surgeon, 6 bombardiers, 2 staff s er- 
geants, 4 corporals, | farrier, 6 shoeing smiths, 3 collar mak- 
ers, 2 wheelwri ghts, 97 gunners, and 123 drivers. There were 
also 92 riding horses and 180 dr aft horses. 
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In 1855, during the Crimean War, the RA consisted of 12 
battalions, totaling 96 bat teries, and a brigade of RHA, with 
7 troops and | rocket bat tery. 

The master general of the ordnance commanded the 
Royal Artillery and the Royal Engineers until 1855, when this 
responsibility was transferred to the commander in chief. 

Artillery organization was standardized in about 1860, 
and the term “troop” was replaced by “bat tery” for both RA 
and RHA units. Majors became battery commanders, and 
slight changes were made in unit establish ments. In 1889, 
the terms “section” and “subsection” replaced the older 
terms “division” and “subdivision.” At the same time, horse 
bat teries were desi gnated by a let ter and field batteries by a 
number. 

In 1898, shortly before the Second Boer War (1899-1902), 
there were 21 horse batteries, 103 plan ned field batteries (10 
had yet to be formed), and 10 mount ain batteries. During the 
Second Boer War, brigades of artillery, consisting of 3 bat ter- 
ies, were formed and supported the infantry division. Each of 
the 3 batteries had 6 guns (generally 15-pounders) and an 
ammunition column. 

Field and garris on batteries were divided into the Royal 
Field Artillery and Royal Garris on Artillery in 1899. By 1906, 
there were 28 horse batteries and 150 field bat teries in the 
British Army. 

See also Animals, Transport; Artillery, British Army—Tactics; 
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Artillery, British Army—Tactics 

Experienced commanders frequently misunderstood the 
capabilities and uses of artillery and cons equently lim ited 
its tactical role on the battlefield. In addition, artillery tactics 
during the nineteenth century failed to keep pace with tech- 
nological advances in weaponry. 

The primary role of artillery until the middle of the 
nineteenth century was to support the infantry. In the 
attack, artillery batteries could be positioned on the wings 
of the infantry where they would not disrupt the cohesion 
of the infantry line and at the same time protect the flanks. 
The split or multiple batteries forced the enemy to fire at 


multiple targets, while the British artillery firing could still 
converge on a single point. The oblique angle of firing 
would expose the largest portion of the enemy line to con- 
centrated fire. 

Analternate method was to mass the artillery behind the 
infantry and fire over their heads during the assault. One 
argument against this tactic was that a double target (ie., 
infantry and artillery) was then vulnerable to enemy fire. In 
addition, some comm anders were concerned that overhead 
fire intimidated their own troops. The allocation of two 
howitzers per each six-gun battery, however, encouraged 
such overhead firing. 

In an offensive oper ation, mass ed artillery could concen- 
trate its fire on one dec isive point to breach the enemy’s line 
and make an opening for the infantry attack. Artillery 
preparations in thems elves were controversial in the post- 
Waterloo years, with some comm anders believing such tac- 
tics revealed their plans to the enemy. 

The field artillery, generally 6-pou nders, was man ned by 
crews gener ally on foot, moving at 2 miles per hour—too 
slow to react to sudden changes in the tactical situation. 
Horse artillery was considered a reserve force that moved 
rapidly around the bat tlefield as needed. 

In defensive operations, it was initially not considered 
part of the artillery’s mission to engage in counterbattery 
fire against the enemy’s guns. 

In operations in India in the 1840s, a heavy preparatory 
artillery bombardment was shown to minimize friendly 
casualties. The large-scale employment of artillery also 
made the battle shorter and more dec isive, and limited casu- 
alties. To maximize the effects of the guns, proponents 
argued that they should be massed and should fire at the 
enemy at a range of 700-800 yards. Counterbattery fire then 
became an accept able tactic. Moreover, the ratio of guns per 
1,000 men in the force increas ed from 2 to 6. 

By 1868 the Royal Artillery had adopted rifled guns. Bat- 
tery commanders were authori zed independent action in an 
1875 artillery manual. Shortly thereafter seats were added to 
guns so all crew members would ride, which increas ed the 
speed of movement of the guns. 

In 1883, the 12-pounder was introduced for both the Horse 
and Royal (Field) Artillery. By 1895 the 15-pounder, using 
smokeless powder, was the stand ard gun of the Field Artillery. 

The first artillery tactical manual was issued in 1892. 
Four years later, Field Artillery Drill was published, which 
stated the role of the artillery was to “support other arms by 
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fire est ablishing such a fire supremacy in the battle area that 
the enemy can neither interfere with operations nor develop 
his own effectively” ( Marix Evans 2000, p. 10). To help in the 
concentration of fire during the Second Boer War, artillery 
divisions of three bat teries each were organized. Dist ant to 
medium artillery ranges were set at 2,500 to 3,500 yards, 
and infantry fire at ranges over 1,000 yards was dis counted. 
Guns were supposed to be on firm ground with a clear view 
of the target. When com ing into action, they were to be posi- 
tioned 200 yards in front of the limbers and ammunition 
wagons, with 20-yard intervals between guns—and well 
behind the attacking infantry. Indirect fire—which could 
ex ploit the potential of smokeless powder, minimize gunner 
exposure to rifle fire, and sustain effective concentrated 
fire—was not explicitly authorized. The artillery tactics 
employed during the Second Boer War were basically the 
same as those us ed at Waterloo: unprotected gunners fired 
their guns, using open sights, against a visible enemy. If the 
artillery failed to be positioned far enough to the rear of the 
friendly infantry and out side the range of enemy small arms 
and artillery fire, the result was frequently dis aster, as hap- 
pened at the Battle of Colenso, 15 December 1899. 

Inadequate artillery pieces and tactics were replaced 
after the Second Boer War. A new quick-firing 18-pounder, 
with gun shields, sights, and hydraulic/spring buffer was 
introduced. It was originally employed in two-gun sections 
until battery firing was again shown to be more effective 
and efficient. 


See also Artillery, British Army — Organization; Artillery, 
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Artillery, British Army—Training 

Training individualartillery gunners, both officers and men, 
crews, and bat teries, was very difficult and time - consuming 
and frequently limited by inadequate resources. 

The artillery other ranks were generally trained at the 
Royal Artillery Depot at Woolwich and later in their batter- 
ies, and officers at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
The officers of the Royal Artillery (and Royal Engineers) 
were considered members of the “scientific corps,’ and rela- 


tively comprehensive tr ain ing and proficiency were required 
prior to commissioning. A mid -nineteenth-century source, 
however, highlighted British artillery officer train ing short- 
comings: “There is hardly an artillery in Europe officered by 
men of so deficient professional education as the British. 
Their information very seldom goes beyond the mere ele- 
ments of the science of artillery, and, in practice, the han- 
dling of fidd-guns is as much as they understand, and that 
but imperfectly” (British Army 1855, p. 5). 

For artillery rec ruits in 1834, it was calculated that a min- 
imum of eighteen months was required to properly train a 
new gunner, yet the actual amount of time allot ted was ei ght 
(and frequently only three) months. During the last decades 
of the nineteenth century, new soldiers were assigned to 
artillery batteries after eight weeks’ basic training in drill 
and physical readiness. Bat tery officers lectu red the new sol- 
diers on the theory of artillery firing, drill at a single gun, 
then battery drill. Instruction was also given in methods of 
aiming, handling ammunition, and mounting and dis- 
mounting guns. Other training topics included loading 
materials, constructing gun pits, and carbine marksman- 
ship. New soldiers were also tr ained to become proficient in 
st able work, and drivers received extensive train ing in riding 
and driving. During the winter months, drivers received 
additional training and gunners trained in sections. Bat ter- 
ies and sections generally marched to and established gun 
positions in the field one day a week. 

During the later decades of this period, noncommissioned 
officers and officers frequently went to specialist courses, 
including those on gunnery at Shoeburyness and others. 

In the 1840s and 1850s batteries were rotated through 
Woolwich for field training, although the demands of the 
Arsenal frequently required soldier labor. A shortage of 
hors es also lim ited bat tery training. In 1848, the number of 
train ing rounds to be fired per gun per year was increased 
from thirty-two to eighty, although there was a short age of 
suit able firing ranges at Woolwich. 

Later in this period, the artillery devis ed and conducted 
an annual training plan. Training for batteries began on | 
March. To ensure all soldiers were available for tr ain ing, they 
were exempted from all other duties for at least twelve con- 
secutive days in 1893, which was increas ed to at least four- 
teen days in 1899. After batteries completed their drill, the 
three batteries of each artillery division assembled and 
trained in establishing firing positions, conducting ammu- 
nition resupply, and other collective tasks. 
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Live firing began in May at ranges at Morecombe, Glen- 
beigh, Hay, and Shoeburyness. Five divisions conducted 
their live fire training at the principal range at Okehampton, 
each firing about 400-500 rounds over a three-week period. 

After the Second Boer War, artillery training included 
various target acquisition techniques to more effectively 
bracket and hit targets. In addition, the British artillery 
began to train in the use of concealment, dispersal, preci- 
sion, and more complex control methods. 


See also Artillery, British Army—Organization; Artillery, 
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Artillery British Army—Weapons and Equipment 
As a result of technological and scientific advances, British 
fidd artillery underwent a tremendous transformation, as 
did small arms and other weapons, during the mid-nine- 
teenth century. 

Until the late 1850s, guns were smoothbore muzzle-load- 
ing cannons. The heavy barrel was supported on a carriage 
consisting of a pair of wheels and an axle, with the front end 
of the trail affixed to the gun, with the rear of the trail gen- 
er ally resting on the ground. 

These cannons fired three types of ammunition: round- 
shot, case or canister, and common shell. The most us eful 
and versatile projectile was roundshot, which could destroy 
walls and gates and was frequently deadly to close order for- 
mations in the open. Case shot or canister was especially 
effective against infantry or cavalry in the assault. These 
rounds consisted of a tin filled with cast bullets, which burst 
as it left the muzzleand the bullets shot out in an arc from 
the gun. It was most effective at close range up to about 300 
yards. Common shell was fired from smaller howitzers and 
mortars, and contained a fuse timed to explode the shell 
over the target. 

Royal Artillery (RA) bat teries gener ally cont ained four 9- 
pounders and two 24-pounder howitzers. The 9-pounder 
gun (with a 3-pound charge) had a range of 1,400 yards. At 
a 4-degree barrel elevation, the 24-pounder howitzer had a 
range of 1,025 yards. 

Royal Horse Artillery (RHA) troops were normally 
equipped with four 6-pounders and two 12-pounder how- 


itzers. The 6-pounder (with a 1.5-pound charge) had a muz- 
zle velocity of between 1,500 and 1,700 feet per second, and 
could fire roundshot up to 1,200 yards. The 12-pounder how- 
it zer, ata 5-degree barrel elevation, had a range of 1,100 yards. 

The Indian Mutiny (1857-1859) was the last major con- 
flict in which smoothbore cannons were used. The Arm- 
strong gun (de veloped by W. G. Armstrong), a rifled breech- 
loader (RBL), was developed in 1859 and first us edin China 
in 1860. Its barrel was reinforced by sh rinking wrought iron 
layers onto the tube. A hollow vent piece was also developed 
that perm it ted loading from the rear, or the breech. The pro- 
jectile was coated with soft lead, making it slightly larger 
than the bore of the gun. Upon firing, the soft lead coating 
was compressed into the grooves of the rifled barrel. The 
rotating motion of the fired projectile gave it much bet ter 
ballistics and a greater range. The 12-pounder RBL Arm- 
strong was li ghter than its predecessors, requiring only a six- 
horse team to pull it, instead of eight required of an old 9- 
pounder. It was reported that the 12-pounder RBL 
Armstrong could fire more accurately at 2 miles than a 
smoothbore cannon could at 0.5 miles . 

Armstrong RBLs and the similar Whitworth RBLs were 
both used in the American Civil War (1861-1865), where 
many battles were fought at close range not requiring the 
advant ages of fered by these artillery pieces. For a nu mber of 
reas ons, including cost, simplicity, and conservatism, the 
British reverted to muzzle-loaders with rifled barrels. In 
1871, the standard artillery pieces for RHA batteries were 
the 9-pounder rifled muzzle-loader (RMLs), sighted 
between 2,000 and 3,000 yards, and for RA batteries, the 16- 
pounder, si ghted between 1,800 and 4,000 yards. 

The British finally realized that muzzle - loading guns were 
outdated, and in 1885 issued the 12-pounder RBL to both 
field and horse artillery batteries. A lighter version was issued 
to RHA units in 1892, and the 12-pou nder was converted to 
accept a 15-pou nder shell for the RA. Firing case shot and the 
similar shrapnel with cordite (smokeless powder, replaced by 
lyddite in 1898), the 12-pounder (range 5,200 yards) and 15- 
pounder (range 5,500 yards) were the two most commonly 
us ed British guns of the Second Boer War. 

After the Second Boer War, a composite gun contain ing 
the best features of all proposals submit ted was developed. 
Containing an Armstrong wire-wound gun, a Vickers recoil 
system, ordnance factories, sighting and elevating equip- 
ment and ammunition-carrying system, 13-pounder and 
18-pounder quick-firing guns were developed. The 18- 
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pounder was one of the most reliable and heavily us ed guns 
of World War I, with nearly 100 million rounds fired from 
the model during the war. 
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Artists, War 

War artists depicted colonial milit ary campaigns and pro- 
vided prints, paintings, and periodical illustrations to the 
British public. Wh ile plates showing milit ary uniforms and 
equipment details were popular after the 1830s, painters 
seemingly tried to preserve the historical record (or their 
perception of it), and illustr ators generally provided engrav- 
ings and sketches to accompany newspaper and periodical 
articles. 

Lady Elizabeth Butler (1846-1933), the wife of Lieu- 
tenant Gener al Sir William E Butler, specialized in oil paint- 
ings of military and equestrian subjects. She is best known 
for her famous quartet of paintings exh ibited bet ween 1874 
and 1877: Calling the Roll after an Engagement in the 
Crimea, bought by Queen Victoria; Quatre Bras; Balaklava; 
and The Return from Inkerman. This was probably the high 
point of her career even though she was commissioned by 
Queen Victoria to paint The Defence of Ror kes Drift in 1880. 
To paint this depiction, Lady Butler traveled to the 24th Reg- 
iment’s garris on to make sketches of the actu al soldiers who 
had fought at Rorke’s Drift reenacting the battle. Richard 
Caton Woodville (1856-1927) established his reputation as 
a war artist in the late 1870s and early 1880s. In his London 
studio, Woodville “drew imaginative reconstructions bas ed 
in varying degrees on imagination, special artists’ and oth- 
ers’ sketches and photographs, his own obs ervations, and 
information available to him in London” (Stearn 1999, p. 
15). Woodville’s Maiwand: Saving the Guns was exhibited in 
1882 and impressed Queen Victoria, who comm issioned 
him to depict additional battle scenes, including one of her 
son in The Guards at Tel-el-Kebir. A prolif ic painter, he also 
drew The Absent-Minded Beggar and many other romanti- 
cized milit ary episodes that appealed to the Victorian sense 
of patriotism and martial superiority. 


A leading artist- correspondent was Melton Prior 
(1845-1910), who covered numerous campaigns, including 
the Zulu War, campaigns in Egypt (1882) and the Sudan 
(1884-1885), and the Second Boer War for the Illustrated 
London News. Known for his lavish lifestyle , Prior provided 
firsthand, generally accurate drawings of battle scenes he 
had personally obs erved and on many occasions engaged in, 
rather than the saniti zed and embellished “battle paintings.” 

Another noted war artist was Charles E. Fripp, who 
worked for the Graphic and later the Daily Graphic. He spent 
many years in South Africa and covered the Ninth Kaffir 
War, Zulu War, and both Boer Wars, as well as serving as 
“special artist” during the 1884-1885 Gordon Relief Ex pedi- 
tion. Fripp is probably best remembered for his painting The 
Last Stand at Isandhlula [Is andlwana], which he painted on 
the spot, and The Attack on General Sir John McNeil’ Force 
Near Suakim [Suakin] (1886). 

War artists provided a valuable service for the British 
Army during the Victorian era. Drawers and others, espe- 
cially those who actually witness ed bat tles, provided realistic 
illustrations for newspapers, indispensable until tech nology 
was developed in 1880 that permit ted the mass reproduction 
of photographs and more accurate means of pres erving his- 
tory. Battle painters frequently depicted romanticized bat tle 
scenes that portrayed military courage and devotion and 
raised the prestige and appeal of s oldiering. 
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Ashanti 

Ashanti (or Asante) was the dominant kingdom on the Gold 
Coast of West Africa. It also refers to individual members of 
these tribes. The word “Ashanti” is derived from the phrase 
osa nti, mean ing “for the sake of war.” It was reportedly first 
used by a king of the Dankyera tribe in referring to an 
alliance of other tribes that was resisting his aggression. The 
Dankyera were defeated by a tribal alliance known as the 
Asante Aman Nnunu, or the Five Ashanti States, that subs e- 
quently established the Ashanti state in 1701. The dom inant 
Ashanti tribe was Kumasi, which increased its power and 
size at the ex pense of the surrounding provinces, ex tending 
its frontier southward. 
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The most important symbol of the Ashanti 
kingdom was the “Golden Stool” (Sika Dwa). Ata 
gathering of Ashanti chiefs, Okomfo Anokye 
reportedly conjured the Golden Stool from the 
sky. He declared that the Golden Stool embodied 
the soul of the Ashanti nation, and that only the 
king of Kumasi could rule the Ashanti kingdom. 
In addition, if the Golden Stool was ever cap- 
tured, the Ashanti kingdom would lose all its 
power and disintegrate into chaos. 

By the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
the Ashanti controlled an area as large as mod- 
ern-day Ghana and were challenging the Fante 
states for control of the coast, where Europeans 
had already established posts and forts for tr ad- 
ing gold, ivory, and slaves. There was increasing 
friction between the Ashanti and the Fante, and 
the aggressive Ashanti launched successful mili- 
tary campaigns against the Fante in 1807, 1811, | i 
and 1816. By 1820, the Ashanti had become the | f 
strongest power in West Africa. | } 

The Ashanti Army, at the beginning of the | 
nineteenth century, was reputed to number | 
200,000 disciplined and brave warriors when 
fully mobilized. While the Ashanti officers were 
generally “aristocrats,” the majority of the com- 
mon soldiers were slaves. The organization and 
tactics of the Ashanti, reportedly modeled on 
ants, were highly standardized. The army, led by 
scouts, marched in several columns. After initial 
contact with an enemy was made, the scouts 
would withdraw. If the terrain and vegetation 
were open enough, the advance guard would 
then move forward in two or three long lines. 
The soldiers in the first line would reload after 
firing their muskets, while the next line moved 
forward, took their place, then fired their own 
muskets. The rear line would then move forward, fire, and 
this tactic was continually repeated until the advance was 
halted. Any soldier attempting to flee was whipped or 
slashed with a heavy sword by the “sword bearers.” (Ashanti 
soldiers were told to memorize and repeat this saying: “If I 
go forward, I die; if I flee, I die; better to go forward and die 
in the mouth of battle” [Edgerton 1995, p. 55].) The main 
body of the Ashanti Army, numbering 20,000 men or more, 
followed the sword bearers. Equally large elements marched 
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on the flanks of the main body, with the mission of sur- 
rounding the enemy. 

The Ashanti possess ed gold and were able to acquire mus- 
kets before other tribes could. These rudiment ary muskets, 
which fired an assortment of nails and other shards, gave the 
Ashanti an advantage over other tribes. Prior to 1807, some 
soldiers carried poison arrows and javelins, and some offi- 
cers carried heavy swords. The weapons and equipment of 
the Ashanti improved as the nineteenth century progress ed. 
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The British Crown assu med control of the Gold Coast in 
1821. The Ashanti res ented British dom ination of the Gold 
Coast area because it interfered with their expansionist 
plans, and more significantly because the British abolition 
of the slave trade ruined the market for the most profit able 
Ashanti export. Economic and cultural friction bet ween 
the Ashanti and the British ignited into open conflict in 
1823-1826 (First Ashanti War), 1873-1874 (Second 
Ashanti War), 1895-1896 (Ashanti Ex pedition), and finally 
in 1900. The British formally annexed the Gold Coast in 
1901. 


See also Ashanti Expedition; Ashanti War; Ashanti War, First 

(1823-1826); Ashanti War, Second (1873-1874) 

References: Edgerton (1995); Farwell (1972); Featherstone 
(1989); Haythornthwaite (1995); James (1985); Keegan 
(1967); Lloyd (1964) 


Ashanti Expedition (1895-1896) 

In the early 1890s, as European powers scrambled for impe- 
rial possessions in Africa and elsewhere, Great Brit ain 
at tmpted to reinforce its control and authority over the 
Gold Coast in West Africa. In 1894, the British requested that 
the Ashanti king, Prempeh (Kwaka Dua III), accept the 
imposition of a British protectorate and the est ablishment of 
a British resident at Kumasi, the Ashanti capital. Prempeh 
refus ed to surrender his sovereignty. 

The British—fearing possible German encroachment 
from Togo or French expansion from the Ivory Coast— 
sought to justify potential military intervention and coer- 
cion by stating that the Ashanti had failed to comply with the 
terms of the 1874 Treaty of Fomena requiring the cessation 
of human sacrifice and the payment of a large indemnity. 
The Ashanti sent a delegation to London, which offered the 
British a large concession in the flourish ing gold, cocoa, and 
rubber tr ade, as well as submission to the Crown. The British 
agreed to consider the mat ter, and the Ashanti returned to 
Kumasi believing that they had averted war. It seemed, how- 
ever, that the British had already made up their mind to send 
a milit ary force to the Gold Coast. 

The British force, called the Ashantee Expeditionary 
Force, was commanded by Colonel Sir Franc is Scott, a vet- 
eran of the Second Ashanti War (1873-1874). Scott’s force 
consisted of 420 officers and men of the 2nd Battalion, West 
Yorkshire Regiment; a so-called Special Service Corps of 12 
volunteer officers and 254 handpicked men from presti gious 


British Army regiments; about 1,000 Haus as (from northern 
Niger) and about 500 African le vies led by 30 British offi- 
cers; the 2nd Battalion, West India Regiment (of about 20 
British officers and 380 African troops for lines of commu- 
nication duties ); plus support troops and over 10,000 equip- 
ment carriers. The force was armed mainly with Martini- 
Henry rifles, in addition to Maximguns and newly issued 
75-mmartillery pieces. 

The majority of the British troops arrived at Cape Coast 
Castle in December 1895 and began their march inland to 
Kumasi shortly thereafter. Despite stockpiles of food and the 
use of quinine, soldiers’ health was a significant concern 
throughout the operation. Scott’s force followed the remnants 
of the road built to Kumasi by Major General (later Field 
Marshal Viscount) Sir Garnet J. Wols eley’s engineers in 1874. 
The British soldiers did not encounter any opposition — only 
a group of Ashanti envoys who wanted to discuss peace— 
along the way. 

By marching directly into Kumasi, Scott may have been 
trying to provoke Prempeh into resisting. The Ashanti king 
did not take the bait, however, and the British force marched 
unopposed into the Ashanti capital on 17 January 1896. The 
British tried to humiliate Prempeh and force him to pay an 
indemnity of 50,000 ounces of gold, which had been 
required under the Treaty of Fomena. Prempeh stated he 
had only 680 ounces of gold, and that he would give it all to 
the British. Scott and the governor, William E. Maxwell, 
were both infuriated. To convince the Ashanti that British 
authority had to be respected, the British imprisoned (and 
later deported) Prempeh and a large entourage to the Sey- 
chelles. Prempeh’s exile also ensured that he could not, as he 
was entitled under international law, sign treaties with Ger- 
many or France. In 1897, Ashanti was declared a British 
Protectorate. 

The British ex peditionary force marched out of Kumasi 
on 22 January 1896 and arrived back at Cape Coast two 
weeks later. No shots had been fired, but over three-quarters 
of the officers and half the soldiers suffered from dys entery 
and malaria, despite taking quin ine. Two officers, ei ght non- 
commissioned officers, and eight white soldiers died, 
including Prince Henry of Battenberg, Queen Victoria’s son- 
in-law, who died during the voyage back to England. 


See also Ashanti; Ashanti War, Second (1873-1874); 
Imperialism; Infantry, British Army—Small Arms; Lines of 
Communication; Machine Guns; Wolseley, Field Marshal 
Garnet J. 
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(1985); Jeal (1989) 


Ashanti Ring 

The “Ashanti Ring,” which later evolved into the “Wols eley 
Ring,’ was the collective name — us ed either adm iringly or 
derisively, depending on one’s perspective—for a group of 
talented, reform-minded British Army officers originally 
handpicked by Major Gener al (later Field Marshal Viscount) 
Sir Garnet J. Wols eley to accompany him as staff and special 
service officers on the 1873-1874 Ashanti campaign. Wols e- 
ley gener ally employed this same “Ring” of professional and 
battle-proven officers in his proconsular assignments and 
active service ex peditionary force comm ands. 

Wolseley became assist ant adjut ant-general at the War 
Office in May 1871, a period of rapid and fundamental 
reform of the British Army under the Liberal Secretary of 
State for War Edward T. Cardwell. Wolseley staunchly sup- 
ported both army reform and Cardwell. In 1873, when plans 
were being considered to send a British ex peditionary force 
to the Gold Coast to drive the invading Ashanti back across 
the Pra River to their homeland, Cardwell ensured his pro- 
tégé Wols eley received the comm and. 

On 13 August 1873, Wolseley was appointed commander 
of the force, over the heads of many senior, older, and more 
experienced officers. He departed for the Gold Coast aboard 
the Ambriz on 12 September 1873, taking 36 staff and spe- 
cial service officers handpicked from a list of Army volun- 
teers. Wolseley selected these officers, the group that came 
to be known as the “Ashanti Ring,” based on their proven 
qualifications, their reputations, and even their mil itary 
writings. 

The nucleus of the Ashanti Ring consisted of officers who 
had served under Wols eley and “proven” thems elves during 
the 1870 Red River Expedition in Canada. The first was 
Lieutenant Colonel (later Gener al Sir) John McNeill, V.C., as 
chief of staff, the same position he had held under Wols eley 
in 1870. Captain (later General Sir) Redvers H. Buller and 
Captain G. L. Huyshe, both Red River veterans who were 
given special perm ission to depart the Staff College course 
prior to completion, served as deputy assistant adjutant and 
quarterm aster-generals in the Ashanti expedition. (Huyshe 
died of fever near Fomena in late January 1874.) Two other 
Red River participants, Captain (later Lieutenant General 


Sir) William FE Butler and Capt ain (later General Sir) Hugh 
Mc Calmont, served in Ashantiland as, respectively, a native 
force comm ander and aide-de - camp. 

There were a number of other members of the Ashanti 
Ring. Lieutenant Colonel (later Field Marshal Sir) (Henry) 
Evelyn M. Wood, Major (later General Sir) Baker Russell, 
and Lieutenant Lord Gifford all appealed to Wolseley 
because of their reputations for bravery. During the Second 
Ashanti War, Wood and Russell raised and led irregular reg- 
iments, and Gifford won the Victoria Cross during the fight- 
ing for Amoaful. Other officers had already distinguished 
themselves by their in sightful military writing. Captain 
(later General Sir) Henry Brackenbury, who was serving as 
professor of military science at Woolwich, served as Wolse- 
ley’s military secretary. An instructor of tactics at Sandhurst 
who had defeated Wolseley in the 1872 Wellington Prize 
Essay competition was Lieutenant (later Major General Sir) 
(John) Frederick Maurice, who served as Wolseley’s private 
secretary. 

Join ing the campaign in progress was Colonel (later Gen- 
eral Sir) George R. Greaves, who took over as chief of staff 
after McNeill was severely wounded in a skirmish on 14 
October 1873, and Lieutenant Colonel (later Maj or General 
Sir) George (Pomeroy-) Colley. The latter, who had served 
with Wolseley at the War Office on the Cardwell Reforms, 
was considered the most “brilliant” of the Ring. He volunt ar- 
ily left his professorship at the Staff College to serve in 
Ashantiland, assuming all force tr ansport ation responsibili- 
ties on 22 December 1873. 

The creation of the Ashanti Ring was a controversial 
result of the highly successful Second Ashanti War. Wols eley 
conscientiously tried to employ Staff College gr aduates, such 
as Colley, Wood, Buller, and Maurice, whenever possible. 
Wolseley observed later, “I do not believe that any general 
ever left England with an abler or more daring body of assis- 
tants” (Bond 1972, p. 128). 

After the Second Ashanti War, the Wolseley Ring contin- 
ued. Wolseley employed a large number of its members on 
his staff in Natalin 1875 and on Cyprus in 1878-1879. Many 
members of the Ring retu rned to active service when Wols e- 
ley became the commander during the closing stages of the 
Zulu War in 1879 and during the Sekukuni campaign later 
that year. Wols eley served as commander of the British expe- 
ditionary force sent to quell the Arabi Rebellion in Egypt in 
1882, and at tempted to muster his circle of loyal acolytes. By 
that time, however, Pomeroy-Colley was dead (killed in 
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action against the Boers at Majuba Hill in 1881), and Wols e- 
ley’s senior subordinates—Buller, Brackenbury, Wood, and 
Butler—had achieved relatively high rank that would make 
them difficult to employ in a small expeditionary force. 
Moreover, in such a select group of talented and ambitious 
officers, jealousy, rivalry, hubris, and other factors resulted in 
friction and an occasional lack of cooper ation. The problems 
Wols eley encountered with his Ring in 1882 were even worse 
during the unsuccessful 1884-1885 Gordon Relief Ex pedi- 
tion in the Sudan, Wols eley’s last comm and in the field. 

In the early 1870s, the British failure to create a General 
Staff, coupled with the abolition of the purchase system, 
made the est ablish ment of the Ashanti Ring (and its contin- 
uation thereafter as the Wolseley Ring), as well as the cre- 
ation of rival “rings; arguably inevitable. Factionalism, 
intrigue, and unhealthy competition frequently resulted, to 
the detriment of efficiacy and esprit de corps with in the 
British Army officer corps. Cons ervative and traditionalist 
officers tended to gather around Field Marshal HRH. 
Prince George F., Second Duke of Cambridge, commander in 
chief of the British Army. While members of the Wolseley 
Ring were also occasionally called the “Africans,” because of 
their campaigns in Ashantiland, Zululand, Egypt, and the 
Sudan, another competing ring became known as the “Indi- 
ans,’ or the “Roberts Ring? gener ally repres ented by Gener al 
(later Field Marshal Earl) Sir Frederick S. Roberts, V.C. A sig- 
nificant difference between the Africans and the Indians was 
the strategic priorities of the British Empire. In any event, 
beginning with the Second Ashanti War, the Wolseley Ring 
was the dominant clique in the British Army, in the field 
and at the War Office, for the remainder of the nineteenth 
century. 

These officers—McNeill, Buller, Huyshe, Butler, McCal- 
mont, Wood, Baker Russ ell, Gifford, Brackenbury, Maurice, 
Greaves, and Colley—were the primary members of the 
Ashanti Ring and the beneficiaries of Wols eley's patronage. 
Wols eley knew that surrounding hims elf with the most pro- 
fessional, dedicated, loyal, and courageous officers available 
would increase the chance of success for his force, and for 
hims elf. Such a small circle of subordinates generated con- 
sider able res entment and critic ism; one contemporary critic 
complained that Wolseley was “using the finest steel of our 
army to cut brushwood” (Lehmann 1964, p. 166). Wols eley 
was convinced that “he could not have done the work with 
the very ordinary humdrum men usually told off from a 
Horse Guards register, and that the claims of seniors should 


never be allowed to interfere with selection of the best offi- 
cers in the army for all the little campaigns we so often have 
to carry out” (Maxwell 1985, p. 15). 


See also Arabi Rebellion; Ashanti War, Second (1873-1874); 
Brackenbury, General Sir Henry; Buller, General Sir Redvers H., 
V.C.; Butler, Lieutenant General Sir William E; Camberley, Staff 
College; Cambridge, Field Marshal H.R.H. Prince George EF, 
Second Duke of; Commander in Chief, British Army; Gordon 
Relief Expedition; Greaves, General Sir George R.; Maurice, 
Major General Sir (John) Frederick; McNeill, General Sir John 
C., V.C.; Pomeroy-Colley, Major General Sir George; Purchase 
System; Red River Expedition; Roberts, Field Marshal 
Frederick S., V.C.; Wolseley, Field Marshal Garnet J.; Wood, 
Field Marshal Sir (Henry) Evelyn M., V.C. 
References: Adye (1925); Beckett (1992); Bond (1972); Keegan 
(1967); Kochanski (1999); Lehmann (1964); Lloyd (1964); 
Maurice and Arthur (1924); Maxwell (1985) 


Ashanti War (1900) 

The Ashanti King Prempeh (Kwaka Dua III) was deposed 
and exiled by the British in 1896, and a British resident was 
established in the Ashanti capital, Kumasi, to administer 
Ashantiland. The Ashanti res ented the fact that no king had 
been selected to replace Prempeh, that the soverei gnty of the 
Ashanti nation had been lost, and that they were being 
pressed by the British into road building and other con- 
struction projects. 

In 1899, the governor of the Gold Coast, Sir Frederick 
Hodgs on, sought to locate the Ashanti’s Golden Stool. Hodg- 
son thought the Golden Stool was lit tle more than a symbol 
of Ashanti sovereignty, like a throne, crown, or flag, and he 
thought its seizure would be sim ilar to forc ing Ashanti sub- 
mission to British rule. The governor failed to comprehend 
that the Golden Stool was the Ashantis’ most powerful reli- 
gious, spiritual, and mystical symbol, embodying their souls 
and linking them to their ancestors. 

Hodgson traveled to Kumasi to meet with the Ashanti 
chiefs on 28 March 1900. After arrogantly conf irm ing British 
control of Ashantiland, he demanded to know not only the 
location of the Golden Stool but also why he was not sitting 
on it. Hodgson’s confrontational and sacrilegious speech 
angered the Ashanti headmen, who met that night. Inspired 
by the compassionate goading of the queen mother of the 
Edweso, Yaa As antewaa, the Ashanti leaders dec ided to rebel 
against the British. 

The dissident Ashanti besieged Hodgson and others in 
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the British fort at Kumasi. In April and May 1900, Hodgson 
received about 600 reinforcements from the Gold Coast and 
Lagos. Shortly thereafter, with supplies low and dis ease rife, 
Hodgson and about 600 men broke out from the fort. They 
escaped south, reaching Cape Coast Castle on 10 July 1900, 
having lost 2 officers and 39 Hausa dead, and many 
wounded and missing, du ring their es cape. 

The demands of both the ongoing Second Boer War in 
South Africa and the Boxer Rebellion in China precluded 
reinforcements from being sent to the Gold Coast. A force of 
local units (the West African Regiment; the Nigeria and Gold 
Coast Regiments of the West African Field Force; the Ist 
Central African Bat talion, King’s African Rifles; Sierra Leone 
Frontier Police; and elements of the 1st and 2nd West India 
Regiments), totaling about 1,000 men with six artillery 
pieces and six Maxim machine guns, was organized by 
Colonel James Willcocks. This force fought its way to 
Kumasi, finally charging with fixed bayonets, and relieved 
the beleaguered garrison on 15 July 1900. 

Willcocks est ablished a supply base at nearby Bekwai. His 
next objective was to find and destroy dissident Ashanti 
forces and punish those tribes that had cooperated with 
them. After rec ruiting local levies and increasing his force to 
3,500 men, Willcocks’s columns attacked and defeated 
Ashanti at Kokofu and Dompoase. The force then returned 
to Kumasi to destroy the numerous stockades enc icling the 
city and blocking the roads entering it. By early September 
1900, Kumasi had been pacified, although much of the sur- 
rounding countryside rem ained rebellious. 

Willcocks sent out flying columns to conduct a scorched- 
earth policy of burning villages , destroying crops, and seiz- 
ing weapons to persuade the Ashanti that further resist ance 
was futile. On 30 September 1900, the British attacked a 
large Ashanti force at Obassa. These Ashanti soldiers were 
more resolute than usual, remaining steadfast after two 
British bayonet assaults and in the face of withering 
mach ine- gun fire. After ferocious hand-to-hand fighting, 
the Ashanti were finally outflanked and fled the bat tlefield, 
leaving behind hundreds of dead. So much blood was shed 
in the grass that officers’ legs were said to be st ained red to 
the knees. 

Throughout November 1900, British elements patrolled 
the jungle trying to eliminate any remaining pockets of 
Ashanti resist ance. On 24 November, British troops returned 
to Kumasi with 31 captured kings and chiefs as prisoners, 
and consider able captured equipment. The war was basically 


over, with Willcocks and the majority of troops departing 
Kumasi on 5 December 1900. The remain ing major renegade 
leaders (including Yaa Asantewaa, who was exiled to the Sey- 
chelles) surrendered or were captured in December. 

British casualties , considering the savage fighting and the 
area pestilence, were relatively light: 16 officers were killed, 
52 wounded, and another 54 sent to England as invalids ; of 
the other ranks, 113 were killed in action, 102 died from dis- 
ease, 41 were missing, and almost 700 were wounded, with 
almost 5,000 hospitalized at various times. Ashanti casual- 
ties cannot be ascertained, but they nu mbered in the thou- 
sands. The British form ally annexed the territory on 26 Sep- 
tember 1901—and the Golden Stool rem ained hidden. 


See also Ashanti; Ashanti Expedition; Imperialism; Machine 

Guns 

References: Edgerton (1995); Featherstone (1992); 
Haythornthwaite (1995); James (1985); Lloyd (1964) 


Ashanti War, First (1823-1826) 

The first significant conflict between the Ashanti and the 
British on the Gold Coast of Africa has become knownas the 
First Ashanti War (1823-1826). 

The British assu med control of the Gold Coast in 1821 on 
the dissolution of the African Company of Merchants. By 
this time the Ashanti, after inflicting defeats on the coastal 
Fante, had become the strongest power in West Africa. The 
first British governor, Sir Charles McCarthy, arrived at Cape 
Coast Castle in March 1822. Shortly after his arrival, the 
Ashanti captured an African sergeant and executed him. 
When Mc Carthy learned of this execution, he led a force of 
British and militia soldiers to attack the Ashanti near the 
execution site. The African guide, however, led Mc Carthy’s 
small force into a well-prepared Ashanti ambush. The 
British had 10 soldiers killed and 39 wounded, and were 
forced to retreat ignominiously. In retaliation, Mc Carthy 
ordered a weapons embargo against the Ashanti and organ- 
ized a Fante militia. 

The Ashanti made at tempts to negotiate all differences 
with the British, but the British rejected their overtu res. 
After being rebuffed, the Ashanti advanced threateningly on 
Cape Coast Castle. McCarthy mustered his troops, dividing 
them into two columns, each inexplicably out of supporting 
distance from the other, and marched inland toward the 
Ashanti. Through torrential rains the governor personally 
led a small force of about 500 soldiers detached from the 
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larger column of about 2,500 men directly toward the main 
Ashanti force of 10,000 to 20,000 men . 

On the morning of 21 January 1824, near the village of 
Bonsaso on the fringe of Ashanti territory, the Ashanti 
approached the small British force. As McCarthy heard the 
Ashanti moving through the jungle, he ordered his band to 
play “God Save the King” under the misapprehension this 
would inspire dis affected Ashanti to des ert their forces and 
join the British. Instead, the Ashanti attacked. The outnum- 
bered British soon began to run out of ammunition. The 
Fante porters carrying the ammunition had deserted at the 
sound of gunfire, and only a few cases of ammunition 
reached McCarthy. As the ammunition from the first case 
was being distributed, the other boxes were opened and 
found to contain not bullets but macaroni. 

The British fought desperately but the Ashanti over- 
whelmed them. McCarthy was wounded and, rather than 
face capture and torture by the Ashanti, shot himself. The 
Ashanti beheaded Mc Carthy’s body and then, out of respect 
for his bravery, cut out his heart and ate it. The battle was 
soon over, with 9 British officers and 178 men killed, and 3 
officers and 89 men wounded. Mc Carthy’s skull was us ed for 
years afterward at Ashanti ceremonies. 

The British, under the leadership of the new governor of 
the Gold Coast, Hope Smith, slowly ass embled and tr ained a 
force to avenge the annihiktion of McCarthy and his sol- 
diers. Th is new British-led force, comm anded by Lieutenant 
Colonel Purdon and nu mbering over 11,000 men, cont ained 
many Fante and other traditional enemies of the Ashanti. 
Purdon learned from Ashanti deserters that the Ashanti 
intended to capture the seaport of Accra. In August 1826, he 
deployed his force in defensive positions about 8 miles south 
of the village of Dodowa and about 10 miles north of Accra. 
Purdon's defensive positions stretched for about 4 miles on 
an open plain, with a small contingent of Royal Marines and 
his best-trained militia at the center, supported by Congreve 
rockets. This would force the Ashanti to charge across flat 
and open grasslands, ex posing thems elves to British fire 
before reach ing their objective. 

On 7 August 1826, the overconfident Ashanti attacked. 
The Ashanti chief dec ided that honor demanded he attack 
the center, the strongest part, of the British position. Attack- 
ing in disciplined lines, many Ashanti were shot and fell in 
the open before they were close enough to fire on the British. 
After firing a few volleys, which the British returned, the 
Ashanti charged and entered the British line, where a savage 


hand-to-hand fight ensued for hours. While the British 
native militia was pushing back the Ashanti flanks, the 
Ashanti fighting in the center appeared to be on the verge of 
victory. At the decisive moment, Purdon ordered the Con- 
greve rockets to open fire. The overpowering sight and 
sounds of these new weapons, coupled with their tremen- 
dous explosions on the ground and the grievous wounds 
caus ed by flying shards of hot metal, convinced the Ashanti 
that the British had summoned the forces of thunder and 
lightn ing against them. The Ashanti fell back through the 
burning grass, leaving thous ands dead and wounded on the 
bat tlefidd. The First Ashanti War was for all practical pur- 
poses over, although a negotiated settlement was not con- 
cluded until 1831. 


See also Ashanti; Imperialism; Rockets 
References: Edgerton (1995); Farwell (1972); Featherstone 
(1989); Haythornthwaite (1995); Keegan (1967) 


Ashanti War, Second (1873-1874) 

The Second Ashanti War (1873-1874) was the culm ination 
of a clash of cultures between the Ashanti and the British. Its 
immediate cause was the Ashanti invasion of the British 
Protector ate of the Gold Coast. 

The Dutch ceded their fort and trading post at Elm ina and 
other possessions on the Gold Coast to the British in 1872 
due to continuous native warfare and turmoil. Because the 
British refus ed to pay the Ashanti an annual tribute (as the 
Dutch had done for many years), the Ashanti were incens ed 
and eager for retribution. In December 1872, under the com- 
mand of Amanquatia, the Ashanti cross ed the Pra River (the 
southern boundary of Ashantiland) and invaded the British 
Protectorate of the Gold Coast. The jungle-fighting Ashanti 
seemed invincible as they defeated many tribes on their 
march to the sea. The Ashanti were within a day’s march of 
Elmina on 13 June 1873. H.M.S. Barracuda’s Royal Marine 
det achment, commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Festing, was 
rushed to Elm ina, defeated the attacking Ashanti, and occu- 
pied the town. Amanquatia decided to withdraw inland, 
where he intended to stay for the remainder of the rainy sea- 
son, which usually ended in December. 

In London, the British drew up contingency plans for 
s ending an ex peditionary force to the Gold Coast to drive the 
invading Ashanti back across the Pra River to their home- 
land. The British, however, were very concerned about oper- 
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Second Ashanti War, 1873-1874: Area of Operations 


ating in the Gold Coast, called the “white mans grave” 
because of the ex treme heat, hu midity, and pestilence. While 
considering their options, the British government accepted 
on 2 August 1873 the offer of Royal Navy Captain John 
Glover, the administrator of Lagos, to raise a native force, 
lead it up the unex plored Volta River, cause a diversion in the 
rear of the Ashanti, and threaten Kumasi. 

Secretary of State for War Edward T. Cardwell had 
arr anged for his loyal supporter and young protégé, Colonel 
(later Field Marshal Viscount) Sir Garnet J. Wolseley, the 
leader of the highly successful 1870 Red River Ex pedition in 
Canada and then assistant adjutant-general at the War 
Office, to prepare plans for sending a force to the Gold Coast 
that conformed to the government's constraints and desires. 
On 13 August 1873, Wolseley was appointed commander of 
the force, over the heads of many senior and more ex peri- 
enced officers, with the local rank of major general. 

Wolseley’s plan was to take a number of selected officers 
with him, raise and tr ain local African units, and lead them 
to force the Ashanti to withdraw to their own territory. At the 


s ame time, an intelligence network would be developed, and 
a road, with overnight rest camps and supply depots, would 
be built from Cape Coast to Prasu, a town on the Pra River. 
These prelim inary tasks were to be completed in December 
1873, the first month of the annual December-March dry 
season, when European troops would be less susceptible to 
the inhospitable climate. If the British - led native forces were 
unable to drive the Ashanti from the Gold Coast, three 
British infantry battalions would advance from Prasu to 
capture and destroy Kumasi, the Ashanti capital. This final 
offensive would begin in January 1874 and be completed by 
the end of March. 

Wolseley departed for the Gold Coast aboard H.M.S. 
Ambriz on 12 September 1873. He took with him thirty-six 
staff and special service officers handpicked from an army- 
wide list of volunteers. This group of officers came to be 
known as Wolseley’s “Ashanti Ring?” The nucleus of the 
Ashanti Ring consisted of officers who had served under 
Wolseley and “proven” thems elves during the 1870 Red River 
Ex pedition in Canada. 
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Wols eley arrived at Cape Coast Castle on the Gold Coast 
on 2 October 1873. Immediately after landing, Wols eley and 
his staff began rec ruiting local levies; enlisting local “spies,” 
other sources of information, and interpreters; and making 
logistical arrangements for the expected January 1874 
arrival of the main body of British troops and the actual 
conduct of the campaign. His plan was to keep his troops in 
the country for as short a time as possible, thereby reduc ing 
the chances of dis ease and casualties . 

During this time , Wols eley also su mmoned the local pro- 
tector ate chiefs to attend a meeting to discuss cooperation 
and local strategy against the Ashanti. British prestige, how- 
ever, was low at this time, as the Ashanti and their confeder- 
ates had never encountered British milit ary determ ination 
and might. Lieutenant Colonel (later Field Marshal Sir) 
(Henry) Evelyn M. Wood, one of Wols eley’s subordinates, 
requested the chief of the village of Es amen, an Ashanti ally, 
to meet him in nearby Elm ina. The Es amen leader brazenly 
replied, “Come and get me; white men dare not go into the 
bush” (Lehmann 1964, p. 173). Many of the chiefs were 
Ashanti sympathizers and were confident the British would 
never risk march ing through the dense jungle to the villages. 

Such blat ant insolence by the indi genous populations was 
unaccept able to Wols eley, and he was determ ined to destroy 
Es amen and several nearby towns. This would chastise local 
tribes loyal to the Ashanti and demonstrate British decisive- 
ness and power. An assault on this inland village would also 
cut off the Ashanti from their supplies, which came from the 
coast, and force them to withdraw to their own territory fur- 
ther in the interior. Moreover, British - controlled native intel- 
ligence had pinpointed Es amen as a center of enemy com- 
muniations. 

Wols eley knew it would be difficult to conceal troop con- 
centrations and movements in such an environ ment. On 13 
October 1873, in the pres ence of war correspondents, Wols e- 
ley mentioned that Glover's det ach ment near Accra—far to 
the east of Cape Coast Castle—was in grave danger of pos- 
sible encirclement by the Ashanti and that he would soon 
sail there to assist. The war correspondents, eager to get a 
scoop on the situation and each other, ensured their home 
newspapers were informed and that the word was spread in 
the area that Wols eley and a number of s oldiers would soon 
be departing for Accra. 

On the same day, Wols eley sent an ultimatum to the asan- 
tehene, Kofi Karikari, giving him th irty days to withdraw his 
army from the protectorate, release all host ages, and guar- 


antee indemn ification. Wols eley warned him to ex pect “full 
punishment” if these conditions were not met. This helped 
lull the Ashanti into complacency, believing the British 
would not attack for at least a month, if at all. 

That evening, Wols eley boarded a gunboat with his staff 
a large infantry force, and two war correspondents. Ostensi- 
bly sailing to Accra in the east, the ship instead sailed west to 
Elm ina, which was only a short march from Es amen. Wols e- 
ley landed at Elmina at 3:00 a.., and after he linked up with 
Wood and his African soldiers, the entire force marched to 
Es amen. A short skirm ish ensued, with the demor ali zedand 
defeated Ashanti warriors fleeing and abandoning their 
town. Es amen was razed, and Wols eley’s column returned to 
the coast and destroyed a number of other villages. Only a 
few select officers and others had been privy to Wols eley’s 
actu al destination and plans. 

While the bat tle at Es amen was a relatively sm all af fair, it 
was significant in many ways. The skirmish at Esamen 
destroyed the myth of Ashanti invincibility. It also showed 
foes and African friends alike that the British had the ability 
and aud acityto march through and fight in the dens est jun- 
gles and swamps. 

Desultory fighting took place between the British and 
their native forces and the Ashanti during the remainder of 
October and November 1873, while the British continued 
logistical preparations for the arrival of the British battal- 
ions and their attack on Kumasi. By 22 December 1873, the 
corduroy road to the forward base at Prasu, 70 miles from 
the coast and 60 from Kumasi, was completed. At 10-mile 
intervals along this route, overnight rest stations were built, 
each with huts for 400 soldiers, a hospital, supply point, fresh 
water, and personal hygiene fac ilities. The forward base at 
Prasu was even larger, with an encampment for 2,000 British 
soldiers, a hospital, ammunition magazine (to hold 1.1 mil- 
lion rounds of Snider ammunition), resupply point (with 30 
days rations for 6,500 men, totaling 400 tons of food), can- 
teen, post office, and headquarters. About 8,500 African 
porters were required to carry these supplies. Moreover, at 
Prasu a 200-foot bridge was constructed across the Pra 
River, the largest of 237 bridges constructed along the route. 

On New Year’s Day (1874) the European Bri gade (1st Bat- 
talion, Black Watch; 2nd Battalion, Rifle Brigade; and 2nd 
Battalion, Royal Welch Fusiliers), under the command of 
Bri gadier Gener al (later General) Sir Archibald Alis on, dis- 
embarked at Cape Coast Castle. Wols eley’s force was then 
complete. In addition to Alis ors bri gade, Wols eley had the 
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1st and 2nd West India Regiments (although the former 
remained in support at Cape Coast); a 250-man naval 
brigade; native regiments commanded by Wood and by 
Major Baker Russell; and artillery and engineer detach- 
ments. Wols eley’s strategy was to lead this main force from 
Prasu to Kumasi, where Glover's men and two smaller 
British-led columns would converge to defeat the Ashanti. 

Wolseley’s force ass embled at Prasu, and Alis ons bri gade 
cross ed into Ashantiland on 20 January 1874. The force ini- 
tially encountered little Ashanti resistance and reached 
Fomena four days later, w here Wols eley dec ided to halt tem- 
porarily to establish a supply depot and treat the scores of 
soldiers ill with malaria. At the same time, Wolseley 
informed Kofi Karikari that he would march on Kumasi and 
issued an ultimatum to end the conflict. The Ashanti took 
advantage of the delay to build up their force. The British 
skirm ished with the Ashanti on 26 and 29 January, seem- 
ingly unaware that the Ashanti were luring them into a tr ap. 

Wolseley belie ved a large battle to be imm inent and knew 
that the Ashanti attacked in a horseshoe-type formation, 
with forces making frontal assaults while other men 
remained hidden to attack the enemy’s flanks and rear. On 
31 January 1874, Wols eley at tempted to counter the Ashanti 
tactics by deploying his 2,200-man force in a large hollow 
square that extended about 300 yards on either side of the 
main road. After leaving the village of Egginassie and 
approaching Amoaful, the British scouts were ambushed. 
Alis on immediately sent two Black Watch companies to their 
assistance. Fighting was fierce in the dense jungle, and the 
Ashanti muskets were seem ingly taking their toll at close 
range. By adroitly reinforcing his weak areas and shifting 
troops to repulse Ashanti attacks—coupled with the disci- 
pline and marksmanship of individual soldiers and the 
slaughtering rapid fire from 7-pounder artillery pieces— 
Wolseley was able to defeat the Ashanti by early afternoon. 
British casualties in the Bat tle of Amoaful were surprisingly 
light: 1 officer killed and 21 wounded; 2 British soldiers 
killed and 144 wounded, and out of the African troops, 1 was 
killed and 29 wounded. At least 150 Ashanti were killed. 

Another firefight took place on 1 February 1874, and two 
days later the British force deployed for speed in column to 
cover the final 15 miles to Kumasi. The expedition’s advance 
was contested by Ashanti pickets, but the British forced 
their way through all opposition and torrential rainfall, 
entering a veritably empty Kumasi late on 4 February. Kofi 
had fled north. 


Wols eley knew that short supplies and the returning rains 
would not permit him to stay in Kumasi for long. On 5 Feb- 
ruary 1874, his troops ex plored the city, fascinated with the 
Death Grove (reported to have held the remains of 120,000 
sacrificial victims) and other sites. The next morn ing, after 
the royal palace was prepared for demolition, the entire force 
assembled and marched out of Kumasi. The fuses on the 
explosives were lit, and shortly thereafter all that remained 
of Kumasi was a heap of smoldering ruins. 

After Wols eley threatened to hunt down Kofi, the latter’s 
mess engers finally caught up with Wols eleyat Fomena on 13 
February 1874. The asantehene stated he was anxious for 
peace and would agree to all the British demands in what 
became known as the Treaty of Fomena: payment of an 
indemnity of 50,000 ounces of gold, renunciation of 
suzer ainty over a number of other tribes, cessation of rent 
payments on forts, free passage on all roads, and suppres- 
sion of human sacrifice. The Second Ashanti War was over. 

The Second Ashanti War was a model of planning, leader- 
ship, adm inistration, and logistical preparations. The British 
victory cost less than £800,000, and total British casualties 
were 18 killed or dead from wounds, 55 dead from dis ease, 
and 185 wounded. As a result of his relatively quick and inex- 
pensive success in the Ashanti War, Wols eley was promoted 
and showered with honors and became a popular hero in 
England. Wolseley considered the campaign “the most horri- 
ble war [he] ever took part in” ( Lloyd 1964, p. 151), and Card- 
well believed it was “a complete success” ( Lloyd 1964, p. 152). 
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Atbara, Battle of (8 April 1898) 

The Anglo-Egyptian Army victory over the dervishes at the 
hard-fought Bat tle of Atbara (8 April 1898) paved the way 
for the 200-mile southward advance to Khartoum and the 
completion of the reconquest of the Sudan. 

Major Gener al (later Field Marshal Earl) Sir Horatio H. 
Kitchener, commanding the Anglo-Egyptian Army in the 
Sudan, assembled his forces in early 1898. He sent one 
Egyptian Army brigade forward to the Atbara fort, located 
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on the northeastern side of the confluence of the Atbara and 
Nile Rivers about 200 miles north of Khartoum, then ass em- 
bled his entire force at the same location. The dervish forces 
were located on 30 March 1898, and after a period of irres 0- 
lution, Kitchener dec ided to attack and his army advanced 
closer to the enemy on 4 April 1898. After cavalry skir- 
mishes, the Anglo- Egyptian force was ready to attack the 
Khalifa’s army. Before sunset on 7 April, Kitchener’s four- 
bri gade force advanced in large brigade squares on line, with 
the British brigade leading. The force halted at about 4:00 
A.M. less than a thous and yards before the dervish positions. 

At dawn on 8 April — Good Friday—the Anglo - Egyptian 
force attacked south to the heavily defended dervish camp. 
Kitchener’s force was deployed with three infantry brigades 
on line and one brigade in reserve. From left to right, the 
Anglo-Egyptian units were: eight Egyptian cavalry 
squadrons on the left flank; the British Brigade (1st Battal- 
ions of the Cameron Highlander, Royal Warwickshire, 
Seaforth Highlander, and Lincolnshire Regiments), com- 
manded by Major General (later Lieutenant Gener al Sir) 
William E Gatacre; the 2nd Egyptian Brigade (9th, 10th, and 
11thSud anese and 2nd Egyptian Battalions), under Colonel 
(later Maj or Gener al Sir) Hector A. Macdonald; and the 1st 
Egyptian Brigade (12th, 13th, and 14th Sudanese and 8th 
Egyptian Battalions), under Colonel (later General Sir) John 
G. Maxwell. The 3rd Egyptian Brigade (3rd, 4th, and 7th 
Egyptian Battalions), commanded by Colonel D. F. Lewis, 
was in reserve. Major Gener al (later General Sir) Archibald 
Hunter was in overall command of the Egyptian forces, 
organized into the Egyptian Division. Artillery and Maxim 
guns were positioned along the line. Kitchener's force totaled 
about 14,000 men, with 24 artillery pieces, 4 Maxim guns, 
and a rocket det ach ment. 

The artillery and rockets began firing at 6:15 A.M., and 
their bombardment continued until 7:40 a.m. The Anglo- 
Egyptian force, led by their comm anders on hors eback and 
accompanied by shouts of “Remember Gordon” (Hunter 
1996, p. 85), then advanced as if on the par ade field. The 
enemy began a heavy fire on Kitchener's troops when they 
were 300 yards from the dervish zareba. On the second com- 
mand of “advance,” the Anglo-Egyptian units assaulted the 
dervish fortifications and fought their way with bullet and 
bayonet through the dense veget ation and maze of trenches. 
The Sudanese fought especially well, with Kitchener’s 
brother writing that “the Blacks went through the zariba like 
paper” (Keown-Boyd 1986, p. 199). They finally pushed 


through the entire enemy position and soon reached the 
Atbara River bank. 

At 8:25 A.M., the cease-fire was sounded and the battle 
was over. In spite of the unimaginative tactics used in the 
engagement, Anglo-Egyptian casualties were 81 killed and 
478 wounded, while the dervishes suf fered over 3,000 killed. 
The British Bri gade fired over 56,000 rounds of rifle ammu- 
nition and the Egyptian Division shot over 193,000 rounds. 
One war correspondent, however, called the Battle of Atbara 
“this clean -jonted, well-oiled, smooth-running, clockwork- 
perfect masterpiece of a battle” (Steevens 1898, p. 151). At 
the Battle of Atbara, Kitchener’s army destroyed the last 
major dervish force out side Omdurman. 
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Awards and Decorations 

Many British milit ary awards and decorations were insti- 
tuted from the end of the Napoleonic Wars to the eve of 
World War I to recognize the long service, good conduct, and 
the demonstrated gallantry of soldiers. 

In 1829 a long service and good conduct medal was 
established, followed in 1845 by a medal for “meritorious 
sevice; and later good conduct pay and gratuities. There 
was , however, no tangible means of recognizing gallantry in 
the field, other than the occasional brevet promotion for the 
des erving officer or mention in dispatches. 

The unimaginable bravery and tremendous suffering of 
soldiers during the Crimean War reinforced the need for a 
medal recognizing combat gallantry. In December 1854, the 
Distinguished Conduct Medal (D.C.M.) was established 
(replacing the earlier Meritorious Service Medal) to recog- 
nize sergeants and lower ranks for “distinguished, gallant 
and good conduct” (Gooding 1994, p. 20). It was initially 
intended to issue the D.C.M. to each regiment on a quota 
basis, since there was a fixed amount of money available for 
the accompanying annuities. Until the abolition of the mon- 
etary reward in 1862, noncommissioned officers and men 
who had been awarded the D.C.M. received either a gratuity 
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of £20 on dis charge or an increase of pension of 6d per day. 
The Distinguished Conduct Medal (Colonial and Dom inion) 
was instituted in 1894 to recognize colonial troops (in 
Canada, Natal, the King’s African Rifles, and the West 
African Frontier Force) in the same manner as the D.C.M. 
had been awarded to British soldiers. 

The Victoria Cross (V.C.), Great Brit air’s foremost decor a- 
tion for gallantry, was established by Queen Victoria on 29 
January 1856. Its provisions were made retroactive to acts of 
heroism performed since the begin n ing of the Crimean War 
in March 1854. The V.C. could be awarded to deserving 
rec ipients, regardless of rank, for “s erving in the pres ence of 
the enemy, [who] should have performed some si gnal act of 
valor or devotion to their country” (Th is England 1981,p.6). 

The Conspicuous Gallantry Medal (C.G.M.) was estab- 
lished in 1855 as the Royal Navy and Royal Marine counter- 
part to the army’s D.C.M. This decoration was awarded eleven 
times to ten recipients (one received it twice) for gallant serv- 
ice in the Baltic and the Crimea during the Crimean War. After 
the introduction of the Victoria Cross in 1856, no further 
awards of the C.G.M. were made and it fell into disuse. After 
the British success in the Second Ashanti War (1873-1874), 
the C.G.M. was reinstituted and awarded sparingly to deserv- 
ing participants in that and subs equent campai gns. 

The Victoria Cross could not be awarded to colonial sol- 
diers until 1867, and then only to those serving with impe- 
rial troops. To fill in the vacuum, the New Zealand Cross was 
instituted on 10 March 1869. Only twenty-three officers and 
men of the New Zealand Forces “who had particularly dis- 
tinguished thems elves by bravery in action, or devotion to 
duty while on service during the war against the Maoris” 
(Dorling 1974, p. 100) from 1860 to 1872 received the New 
Zealand Cross. Due to the unusual nature of this award and 
its complicated eligibility rules, awards were sometimes 
made years after the action for which they were recom- 
mended. The last New Zealand Cross was awarded in 1910. 

The Royal Red Cross (R.R.C.) was instituted by Queen 
Victoria on 27 April 1883 to reward cas es of “special de vo- 
tion in nursing the sick and wounded of the army and the 
navy’ ( Gooding 1994, p. 16). Thirty - one awards of the R.RC. 
were initi ally made. It was the first ex ample of a British mil- 
it ary order solely for women. 


After the Crimean War, the Indian Mutiny, and other mid- 
nineteenth-century campaigns, it was recognized that other 
than the Victoria Cross there was no means of recognizing 
the bravery on active service of a company grade officer. 
Similarly, other than the Companion of the Most Honor able 
Order of the Bath (C.B.), no suitable award existed to recog- 
nize the gallantry of majors and above. Consequently, the 
Distinguished Service Order (D.S.O.) was instituted in 1886 
for officers of both the army and the Royal Navy. In fact, no 
officer was eligible for the D.S.0. who had not received a spe- 
cial mention in dispatches for “distinguished service under 
fire, or under conditions equivalent to service in actu al com- 
bat with the enemy” (Dorling 1974, p. 68). The D.S.0. was 
issued in gold until 1890, after which the award was issued 
in silver gilt. Some 1,150 awards of the Distinguished Ser- 
vice Order were made du ring the Second Boer War. 

In 1902, when the British Order of Merit (O.M.) was 
introduced, the award hitherto known as the Order of Merit 
(as originally created by the Honorable East India Company 
in 1837; it became an official British award in 1857) was 
renamed the Indian Order of Merit (I.0.M.). Instituted to 
reward acts of individu al gallantry, the I.0.M. originally had 
three classes. The highest class was abolished in 1912 when 
Indian officers, noncommissioned officers, and men of the 
Indian Army became eli gible for the Victoria Cross. 

The Conspicuous Service Cross (C.S.C.) was instituted in 
1901 by King Edward VII to recognize “meritorious or dis- 
tinguished services before the enemy” ( Dorling 1974, p. 71) 
performed by warrant officers and subordinate officers who 
were not eligible for the D.S.O. Only eight C.S.C.s were 
awarded for service in the Second Boer War and the Boxer 
Rebellion, three to warr ant-rank gunners and five to mid- 
shipmen. This decoration’s name was changed to the Distin- 
guished Service Cross in 1914. 

In 1907, as a means of recognizing the distinguished 
service of Indian officers, noncommissioned officers, and 
men of the Indian Army, the Indian Distinguished Service 
Medal (I.D.S.M.) was introduced. 
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Baden-Powell, Lieutenant General Sir Robert 

S. S., First Baron Baden-Powell of Gilwell 
(1857-1941) 

Lieutenant General Sir Robert S. S. Baden-Powell was a 
highly respected British Army officer and an ex pert at irreg- 
ular warfare and scouting who gained fame as the “hero of 
Mafeking” during the Second Boer War (1899-1902). He 
later founded the Boy Scout movement and devoted the last 
three decades of his life to it. 

Baden-Powell was born in London on 22 February 1857 
and was educated at Charterhouse School. The Royal Mili- 
tary College, Sandhu rst, was clos ed when the purchase sys- 
tem, in which officers generally purchas ed their initial offi- 
cer’s commission and subs equent ranks through lieutenant 
colonel, was abolished in 1871 and entrance to the British 
Army as an officer was by open examination. Not known as 
a dili gent student, Baden- Powell earned second place on the 
cavalry list and fifth on the infantry list in the 1876 exami- 
nation. He was commissioned directly into the 13th Hussars 
and joined it in Lucknow, India, in late 1876. Baden-Powell 
miss edthe Second Afghan War but served in Afghan ist anin 
1880-1881. He became regiment al adjut ant in 1882. 

Baden-Powell returned with his regiment to England in 
1888. He then served as aide-de-camp to his uncle, Lieu- 
tenant General Sir Henry Smyth, in South Africa, where he 
participated in the suppression of the 1888 Zulu uprising, 
and on Malta from 1890 to 1893. After regiment al service in 
Ireland, Baden-Powell commanded a native levy, or group of 
indigenous people raised into a unit, in the 1895-1896 
Ashanti Ex pedition and served as chief staff officer du ring 
1896-1897 operations in Matabeleland. In 1897, he was 
selected to command the 5th Dragoon Guards. 


In 1899, Baden-Powell was assigned to raise a force of 
mounted rifles to be bas ed at Mafeking, just inside the Cape 
Colony frontier and outside the Transvaal. Du ring the Sec- 
ond Boer War, Boers laid siege to the town from 13 October 
1899 to 17 May 1900. Baden-Powell’s leadership, vigilance, 
creativity, and frequent use of ruses prevented the town 
from falling into enemy hands. When Mafeking was 
relieved, tremendous celebrations broke out throughout the 
empire, especially in London, where the enthusiastic scenes 
were described as “mafficking” Baden- Powell was propelled 
into the limelight and promoted to major general at age 
forty-three, reportedly the youngest general in the British 
Army. Some recent historians have noted that Baden-Powell 
could have avoided the siege of Mafeking, suggesting he was 
a publicity seeker who welcomed the situation. He has also 
been criticized for his treatment of blacks du ring the siege. 

Baden - Powell subsequently served as inspector-gener al 
of the South African Constabulary from 1901 to 1903 and 
inspector-gener al of cavalry from 1903 to 1907; he com- 
manded the Northumbrian Division of Territorials from 
1908 to 1910. Promoted to lieutenant gener al in 1907 and 
knighted in 1909, he retired in 1910 to de vote hims elf full- 
time to the Boy Scouts, a char acter- building youth organi- 
zation he was instru mental in founding two years earlier. 
Ennobled in 1929 as Baron Baden-Powell of Gilwell, the 
defender of Mafeking died in Kenya on 8 January 1941. 
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Baker Pasha, Lieutenant General Valentine 
(1827-1887) 

Valentine Baker was a talented British Army officer who, in 
1875, was tried and found guilty of an alleged indiscretion, 
imprisoned, and dismissed from the service. The case 
stunned British soc iety at the time. 

Baker, a younger brother of famed African explorer Sir 
Samuel Baker, was born on | April 1827 at Enfield. He became 
an ensign in the Ceylon Rifles in 1848, but transferred to the 
12th Lancers in 1852 and fought in the Eighth Cape Frontier 
War in South Africa. Baker served in the Crimean War, and 
upon obtain ing his rank of major under the purchase system 
in 1859, exchanged into the 10th Hussars. 

Baker assumed command (again by purchase) of the 
1 0thHuss ars in 1860 and commanded the regiment for thir- 
teen years. Du ring this period, he developed a new system of 
squadron drill and, unlike most cavalry commanders, 
trained his men in scouting and skirm ishing tactics. Baker 
was also the first comm ander to pr actice cavalry movement 
by train. Interested in his profession, Baker also served as an 
observer during the 1866 Austro-Prussian War and 1870 
Franco-Prussian War. 

Relinquish ing comm and in 1873, Baker went on half pay. 
He traveled to Persia to see for hims elf the ex tent of Russian 
imperialism in Centr al Asia, and on his return wrote Clouds 
in the East (1876), an account of his journey that warned of 
Russian encroach ment in that area. Baker was assigned as 
assist ant qu arterm aster-gener al at Aldershot in 1874. 

The following summer Baker was accus ed of indecently 
assaulting a young woman on a tr ain and was subs equently 
tried and convicted in a civilian court on the uncorrobo- 
rated testimony of the woman. Baker was found guilty, s en- 
tenced to twelve months imprisonment, and fined. Subs e- 
quently he was dismiss ed from the army. 

Baker joined and was commissioned a major general 
with the title “Pasha” in the Turkish gend armerie during the 
1877-1878 Russo-Tu rkish War. He later commanded a Turk- 
ish division in the Balkans and fought at Tashkess an in “one 
of the most brilliant and successful rearguard actions on 
record” (Stephen and Lee 1964-1965, p. 109) on 31 Decem- 
ber 1877. Baker was promoted to lieutenant general in 
recognition of his services. 

In 1882, after the British occupation of Egypt, he was 
of fered and accepted the post of commander in chief of the 
Egyptian Army. Th is appointment was not confirmed, how- 
ever, because of his earlier disgr ace, and he was then desig- 


nated comm ander of the ill-traned paramilitary Egyptian 
Gendarmerie. He at tempted to relieve the besieged town of 
Tokar with this force but was soundly defeated at El Teb on 4 
February 1884. After the arrival of reinforcements, Baker 
was designated intelligence officer of the British force and 
guided its advance to the successful battle of El Teb, 29 Feb- 
ruary 1884, where he was wounded. 

Baker remained in command of the Egyptian Gen- 
darmerie and died of heart dis ease in Egypt on 17 Novem- 
ber 1887. In announcing his death, the Times observed that 
Baker’s “career might have been among the most brilliant in 
our military services” ( Barthorp 1984a, p. 35). 
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Balaklava, Battle of (25 October 1854) 
The Bat tle of Balaklava is probably the best known of the 
four major battles of the Crimean War (1854-1856). It was, 
in essence, a Russian at tempt to drive through the British 
lines and sei ze Balaklava, the British base of operations and 
supply port. The bat tle was char acterized by gallant small 
unit actions, culm inating in the memorable Charge of the 
Light Brigade. 

The Battle of the Alma (20 September 1854) had resulted 
in an allied victory. Gener al (later Field Marshal) Fitzroy J. H. 
Somerset, First Baron Raglan, the British commander in 
chief, wanted to immediately continue the advance south- 
ward to the Russian citadel of Sevastopol, but his French 
counterpart, Marshal Jacques Leroy de Saint- Arnaud, 
seemed less willing. Advisers recommended an attack on 
Sevastopol from the south, where the defens es were not com- 
pleted and the element of surprise would be in their favor. 

The allies marched around the eastern flank of Sev- 
astopol— possibly missing an opportunity to capture the 
city—and began digging trenches on the semicircular 
hei ghts to the south of Sevastopol and the suburb of Kora- 
belnaya. The allies formed a “corps of siege” to invest and a 
“corps of obs ervation” oriented to the east and northeast to 
guard against a possible attack by Prince Alex ander Sergee- 
vich Menshikov’s Russian field army (that had departed 
Sevastopol on 25 September 1854). 
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An allied war council was held on 7 October 1854, and the 
siege of Se vastopol began on 8 October 1854. The first allied 
sea and land artillery bombardment of Sevastopol took 
place on 17 October, with the allies’ wooden ships suffering 
consider ably from effective Russi an fire from the Sevastopol 
forts. Th is bombardment ended in relative failure. 

Balaklava Harbor, about 8 miles south of the British siege 
positions, was the British supply port. It was defended by 
two lines of defenses. The outer line of defense consisted of 
four redoubts (manned by Turkish soldiers) situated on the 
Woron zov Road that ran generally from east to west along 
the Causeway Heights, connecting Balaklava with Sev- 
astopol and separating the North and South Valleys. These 
hastily built defenses faced the Fedukhine Heights across 
the North Valley. The inner line of defenses consisted of a 
number of artillery and Royal Marine positions, form ing a 
semicircle less than a mile from the entrance of the gorge to 
Balaklava. The British Cavalry Division, commanded by 
Major General (later Field Marshal) George C. Bingham, 
Third Earl of Lucan, and the 93rd Highland Regiment, were 
positioned in the South Valley. 

On 24 October 1854, the British obs erved a Russian force 
under the command of Lieutenant General Pavel Lipr andi 
consisting of about 25,000 infantrymen, 34 cavalry 
squadrons, and 78 guns assembling near the village of 
Chorgun, northeast of Balaklava. The Russian plan was to 
cut the Woron zov Road and capture Balaklava. 

The Russians began their attack early on 25 October 1854 
and were initially successful. They occupied the Fedukh ine 
Heights and overr an the redoubts on the Caus eway Hei ghts. 
Continuing their advance, the Russian cavalry was met by 
the 93rd Hi ghlanders, under the command of Maj or General 
(later Field Marshal Lord) Sir Colin Campbell. Campbell 
exhorted his men, “Remember, there is no retreat. You must 
die where you stand” (Warner 1972, p.63). The Highlanders, 
armed with Minié rifles, fired their first volley at long range, 
then a second volley. As the Russi an cavalry turned to wheel 
around the British, the Hi ghlanders, in a supreme test of dis- 
cipline, stood fast and poured accurate fire into the expos ed 
flank of the Russian cavalry. The Russian cavalry turned in 
the thick smoke and retreated. Times correspondent William 
Howard Russ ell observed this engagement and character- 
ized the stalwart 93rd Highlanders as “that thin red streak 
topped with a line of steel” (Grey 1971, p. 114), a phrase 
shortened to the “thin red line.” 

The Heavy Brigade, commanded by Brigadier General 


(Jater Lieutenant Gener al Sir) James Y. Scarlett, was located 
to the west of the 93rd Hi ghlanders. The Heavy Brigade was 
organ ized in two parallel columns of three squadrons each. 
Scarlett obs erved about 3,000 Russi an cavalry pouring over 
the Causeway Heights and responded quickly. As if on 
parade, Scarlett—who had never before seen action— 
wheeled the left colu mn into line and led the charge hims elf. 
The Russian cavalry, surpris ed by the British audacity, gave 
ground and retreated. 

As the Russian cavalry withdrew, the Light Brigade, 
under the command of Brigadier General (later Lieutenant 
General) James T. Brudenell, Seventh Earl of Cardigan and 
despised brother-in-law of Lucan, remained inactive. The 
Russians sent horses to drag away the guns in the British 
redoubts they had overrun earlier. In the following confu- 
sion, Raglan ordered Lucan to advance his cavalry, and 
Lucan believed the Light Brigade was to attack eastward 
through the North Valley, which was subject to enfilading 
fire from Russian positions on the Fedukhine Heights and 
on the Causeway Heights. An angry Lucan delivered the 
order personally to Cardigan, who led the charge of the 
Light Brigade through withering fire into the North Valley. 
Although shot to pieces by Russian artillery and musket fire 
from the elevated flanks, the British cavalry troopers were 
exhausted but reached and hacked their way through the 
Russian guns to their front. When the British horsemen 
realized they were hopelessly outnumbered, they wheeled 
around and retreated. Of the 673 men who participated in 
the Charge of the Light Brigade, 113 were killed and 134 
wounded, and over 500 horses were killed or later 
destroyed. The charge was an example of misplaced British 
courage, determination, and discipline and basically 
accomplished nothing. 

The disastrous attack of the Light Brigade was the last 
action of the Battle of Balaklava. The results of the battle 
were mixed. The Russians, who suffered about 550 total 
casualties , could claim a tactical success. They occupied the 
Fedukh ine Heights and two of the four redoubts on the 
Caus eway Heights but were unable to occupy or destroy the 
British supply port. The British, who suffered about the 
same number of casualties, reveled in the heroic failure of 
the Charge of the Li ght Bri gade. 


See also Alma, Battle of the; Campbell, Field Marshal Colin; 
Cardigan, Lieutenant General James T. Brudenell, Seventh Earl 
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Marshal George C. Bingham, Third Earl of; Raglan, Field 
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Balloons 

The British Army used balloons on a limited basis, mainly 
for observation, and primarily during the Second Boer War 
(1899-1902). 

The first man ned balloon flight took place over Paris on 
21 November 1783. Less than a year later, on 15 September 
1784, the first balloon voyage occurred from British soil, 
from London to Ware. The French first experimented with 
balloons for milit ary purposes when they us ed tethered bal- 
loons for recon naiss ance at the Bat tle of Fleurus in 1794 and 
at the Siege of Mantua in 1797. The French also propos ed 
invading England in balloons. 

The use of balloons increas ed during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The Austrians first used explosive balloons in 1849 
against insurgents in Venice. At the Battle of Solferino in 
1859, balloons were us ed for observation purposes. The first 
use of balloons for systematic intelligence gathering was 
during the American Civil War (1861-1865). Balloons were 
also used for directing fire, with a forward observer in the 
balloon using a telegraph to report the impact and adjust- 
ment of artillery rounds. During the Franco-Prussian War 
(1870-1871) balloons were used to carry messages and 
transport people out of the besieged city of Paris. 

In Britain, military experiments with balloons began at 
Woolwich Ars enal in 1878.A small military balloon unit was 
established at Chatham in 1882 to supply balloons us ed in 
military expeditions, and this was form ali zed as the Balloon 
Section, Royal Engineers, in May 1890. The Balloon Section 
was moved to Farnborough in 1892, where the Balloon Fac- 
tory—the lineal parent of the Royal Aircraft Est ablish- 
ment—was later created. 

While balloons were reportedly employed during small 
m ilit ary maneuvers at Aldershot in June 1880, the first oper- 
ational use of balloons was during the 1884 expedition to 
Bechuanaland. 

Four balloon sections of the Royal Engineers took part 
in the Second Boer War (1899-1902). The helium-filled 
balloons were desi gned to as cend to a hei ght of 4,000 feet 
and were tethered to the ground by ropes. To the Boers, 
these balloons caused some excitement and even fear, 


thinking the British might use them to bomb Boer towns. 
On 24 October 1899, only two weeks after the war broke 
out, an official telegram was received at the Boer head- 
quarters that read: “Balloons— Yesterday even ing two bal- 
loons were seen at Irene, proceeding in the direction of 
Springs. Official telegraphists instructed to inform the 
Commander in Chief about any objects seen in the sky” 
( Lee 1985, p. 36). This alarmist telegram caus ed the Boers 
to frequently scan the night sky with powerful searchli ghts 
for the British balloons. 

During the Second Boer War the British us ed balloons at 
the Modder River and at Magersfontein in December 1899, 
at Ladysmith, prior to the Battle of Spion Kop in January 
1900, and on the march to Pretoria in May 1900. While the 
British did occasionally use balloons as observation plat- 
forms, their full potenti al was never realized. 


See also Aldershot; Boer War, Second (1899-1902); Engineers, 

British Army—Employment; Engineers, British Army— 
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Baltic Sea Operations, Crimean War 

The British and French operations in the Baltic Sea are a fre- 
quently overlooked but indispensable component of the 
over all allied strategy of the Crimean War. 

After being invaded by Russia, Turkey declared war on 
the aggressor on 5 October 1853. To help maintain the 
Ottoman Empire and preserve the balance of power in 
Europe, the British and later the French fleets entered the 
Black Sea to bolster Turkey. A larger war became imminent. 
In February 1854, British troops sailed for Turkey, with the 
French deploying forces a few weeks later. 

British Vice Admiral Sir Charles Napier was appointed 
commander of the hastily assembled Baltic Fleet and sailed 
for the Baltic on 10 March 1854. With British and French 
expeditionary forces en route to Turkey, Napier’s mission 
was to seal the Baltic, destroy the Russian fleet, protect Dan- 
ish and Swedish shipping and territory from Russian 
attack, and report on the possibilities of attacking fortified 
Russian ports. 

War was declared on 28 March 1854. Napier’s fifteen - sh ip 
fleet arrived at the entrance to the Gulf of Finland on 17 
April 1854. When the weather improved in May 1854, Napier 
recon noitered Russian defenses at Hango and Sveaborg but 
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found them to be too strong for his guns. Leaving ships at 
Sveaborg, Napier sailed for Kronstadt, arriving on 26 June 
1854. Thirty Russian ships were anchored nearby. After a 
careful reconnaiss ance, it was determ ined that only shallow- 
draught ships could approach the Russian fortress. 

Napier sailed back to Sveaborg and received word that 
about 10,000 French soldiers with ten guns would be sent on 
British ships to attack either Sveaborg or Bomarsund, the 
latter guarding the best entrance to the large harbor on 
Aland. On 8 August 1854, a contingent of Royal Marines and 
engineers and a French brigade landed north of Bom arsund, 
and the main French force landed south of it. The forts 
guarding the harbor entr ance were surrounded by the allied 
force and artillery positioned near it. The allied force began 
bombarding Bomarsund on 13 August 1854, and it surren- 
dered shortly thereafter. This success, however, achieved 
very lit tle. 

Napier wanted to continue operations, but the French 
fleet began to withdraw from the Baltic on 4 September 
1854. The Royal Navy maint ained the blockade on the Rus- 
sians until the end of October 1854 and then returned to 
port at Spithead. Napier was abruptly relieved of comm and, 
although later vindicated. 

In March 1855, Baltic Sea operations recommenced. The 
British fleet, under the comm and of Admiral Sir James W.D. 
Dundas, with a French contingent, detached squadrons to 
again blockade Russian Baltic ports. Revel, Aland, Hango, 
Sveaborg, and Kronstadt were reconnoitered by Dundas, 
who found the defenses of Kronstadt greatly reinforced over 
the preceding winter months. Dundas believed his naval 
strength inadequate for attack. 

The Royal Navy also operated in the Gulf of Bothnia and 
at the mouth of the Gulf of Finland to prevent Russian ships 
from breaking through the blockade. Dundas’s ships also 
bombarded and destroyed the Russian forts at Svastholm 
and Frederiksham. Anglo-French vessels began a thu nder- 
ous bombardment of Sveaborg on 9 August 1855. Two days 
later Dundas reported that the allies had fired over 1,100 
tons of iron shells into Sveaborg, and that the Russian fleet’s 
naval base had been destroyed. While a British success, the 
destruction of Sveaborg did little except raise morale at 
home and expect ations that perhaps Se vastopol was equ ally 
vulner able to a continuous allied bombardment. 

In November 1855, the fleet withdrew for the winter. The 
open ing of the Paris Peace Conference on 24 February 1856 
meant that the Baltic Sea operations were not renewed. 
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Crimean War, 1854-1856: Baltic Sea Operations 
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Barnard, Lieutenant General Sir Henry W. 
See Delhi, Siege and Storming of 


Bayonets 
See Infantry, British Army—Small Arms 


Bengal Army 

The Bengal Army was the milit ary force of the Bengal Presi- 
dency in India from the middle of the eighteenth century 
until the three presidency armies (Bengal, Bombay, and 
Madr as) were abolished in 1895 and replaced by one unified 
Indian Army under a single comm ander in chief. The Ben- 
gal Presidency was the largest of the three presidencies. As a 
result, its governor was designated the governor-general, 
India, in 1853, and the commander in chief of the Bengal 
Army was styled the commander in chief, India. 
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The most reliable Bengal units consisted of European 
troops. The Bengal European Regiment was organized in 
1756 and ex panded to two regiments in 1822; the two were 
amalgamated in 1829. A second European regiment was 
formed in 1839 anda third in 1854. The first native battalion 
was raised in 1757, and by 1815 there were 30 native 
infantry regiments. The nu mber of Bengal Native Infantry 
regiments was increas ed to 69 by 1857. Ten cavalry regi- 
ments existed in 1826, and by 1847 there were 17 cavalry 
regiments, a number that later rose to 29. Bengal artillery 
increas ed in strength early in this period, and by 1845 there 
were 3 artillery battalions of 6 companies each. The Bengal 
Sappers and Miners were organ ized in 1819, and in 1833 the 
Bengal Pioneers were merged into them. 

One key difference between the Bengal Army and the 
Bombay and Madras Armies was that caste was recognized 
and practiced as much as possible in Bengal. In the Bombay 
and Madras Armies, soldiering came first, and caste was a 
secondary concern. One Madras Army officer noted in the 
1830s that “the prejudices of the Bengal troops on many 
points are often difficult to overcome, partly in consequence 
of the great numbers of Brahmins among them; and partly 
because they consider themselves collectively of a higher 
caste than the Madras sepoy, whose prejudices in compari- 
son are trivial” (Beaumont 1977, p.8). The Bengal Army had 
a widespread reputation for lack of discipline, and it was 
not unusual for a lower-caste officer to defer to a higher- 
caste sepoy. Of the seven Bengal Native Infantry regiments 
for which data exists from 1858, 60 percent of the other 
ranks were high-caste Hindus (Brahmins and Rajputs), as 
compared to about 25 percent of the Bombay Native 
Infantry in 1858. 

The sensitive issue of caste, and potential defilement, 
especially in li ght of the “greas ed cartridge” controversy, can 
be seen as a factor in igniting the Indian Mutiny at Meerut, 
Oudh, within the Bengal Army’s area. Sixty-four Bengal 
Army battalions mutinied or were preemptively dis armed 
during the mutiny, compared to only two Bombay Army bat- 
talions and no Madras Army units. 

The effects of the Indian Mutiny were far-reaching and 
resulted in the tr ansfer of power in India from the East India 
Company to the British Crown. The company’s European 
regiments became British Army line regiments, although 
there were numerous difficulties over conditions of s ervice 
and pay, with the resultant protests called the White Mutiny. 
(The 5th Bengal European Regiment, for ex ample, mutinied 


and was disarmed and dis banded in 1860, with one of its 
soldiers being executed by firing squad on the day of unit 
diss olution.) Five Bengal European cavalry regiments were 
dis banded in 1861 and its soldiers encouraged to join one of 
three new British cavalry regiments. European artillery 
units became batteries of the Royal Artillery. 

Only 15 Bengal Native Infantry regiments survived the 
mutiny, and with new regiments added, the total of Bengal 
Native Infantry regiments that existed in 1864 was 45. The 
number of Bengal irregular cavalry regiments was reduced 
to 17. Recruitment emphasized class and caste more than 
previously, and preference was given to rec ruiting members 
of the “martial classes.” Single - caste battalions, which had 
been receptive and vulnerable to insurrection, were gener- 
ally replaced by mixed battalions containing a nu mber of 
single - caste companies. Moreover, the percent of Hindus in 
the mixed battalions was reduced from 60 percent (of the 
high-caste Hindus) to about 50 percent (of all caste Hindus), 
“balanced by Muslims 19%, Sikhs 20%, and Gurkhas 12%” 
(Robson 1995a, p. 22). 

By the end of the reorganization in 1861, the strength of 
the Bengal Army was 135,000 Indian troops and 62,000 
British troops. This was close to the 2:1 post-Mutiny recom- 
mended ratio of native to British soldiers, as compared to 
the pre-Mutiny ratio of about 5.5:1. In 1876, there were 
63,151 Indian Army officers and men and 41,517 British 
Army officers and men, a total of 104,668 officers and men 
in the Bengal Presidency. 
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Bitter-Ender 

A “bit ter-ender” (bittereinder ) was a Boer who refus ed to 
surrender to the British during the Second Boer War and 
doggedly fought to the “bit ter end” of the conflict, the si gn- 
ing of the Treaty of Vereeniging on 31 May 1902. 

The turn of the tide in the Second Boer War argu ably 
coincided with the British capture of Johannesburg on 30 
May 1900 and of Pretoria on 5 June 1900, coupled with the 
British Proclamation No. 5 on 16 June to st art burning Boer 
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farms to retaliate against the combatant Boers and deprive 
them of support. Fatalism and war weariness seemed to grip 
many Boer leaders and soldiers. In fact, on 1 June 1900, the 
Boer leadership held a conference to consider surrendering 
to the British. More aggressive Boer leaders, including Chris- 
tiaan R. De Wet and Marth inus T. Steyn, advocated guerrilla 
warfare and vowed to fight to the “bit ter end?” These two 
men became the leaders and symbols of Boer resistance and 
the bitter- enders. 

During the following months, many Boers voluntarily 
surrendered to the British, earning the epithet “hands- 
uppers.’ After fighting at the Br andwater Basin in late July 
1900, for example, Boer Gener al Marthinus Prinsloo sur- 
pris ed the British by surrendering his entire force of about 
4,314 Boers. These Boers were required only to swear an 
oath that they would not fight against the British, aid or pro- 
vide information to the Boers, and “further promise and 
swear to remain quietly at my home until the war is over” 
(Solomon 1974, p. 6). Some Boers surrendered because they 
were physically or psychologically unequal to the dem ands 
of modern warfare, while others, convinced the war was lost 
and further resistance would destroy the country, became 
hands - uppers. 

One group of hands-uppers in September 1901 
approached the British and volunteered to fight on the 
British side against their former Boer compatriots. They 
were then derisively labeled “joiners” (“yoiners”). These 
men, the “National Scouts,” seemed motivated by loot, 
money, and the suggestion of a privileged position in soc iety 
after the British won the war. Their tr aitorous actions caus ed 
a great schism in South Africa after the war. 

At the end of the war, about 21,000 defiant Boer bitter- 
enders —more than twice the number estimated by British 
intelli gence—surrendered to the British. 


See also Boer War, Second (1899-1902); Boers; De Wet, Chief 
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Blockhouses 

The British constructed thous ands of blockhous es in South 
Africa during the Second Boer War (1899-1902). The block- 
hous es were built initially to protect the railway, the main 
British supply route and lines of communication. Block- 
hous es were later built in a series of lines, as obstades 


against which pursuing British columns could liter ally fence 
in the Boers and trap them. 

The first blockhous es appear to have been constructed 
shortly after the fall of Pretoria on 5 June 1900, during the 
early months of the guerrilla phase of the war. The early 
structures were masonry built of mortared stonework or 
concrete, one to three stories in height, with a roof of timber 
and corrugated iron or concrete. There was usually a plat- 
form in one corner on the roof for mounting a machine gun. 
Entr ance was by a ladder through a door on the first floor, 
about seven or eight feet off the ground. Rifle ports, win- 
dows, and doors were protected by loop-hded steel plates. 
While these blockhous es were virtually indestructible, they 
were very ex pensive (about £800 to £1,000 each) and took 
about three months to build. The British constructed a total 
of about 441 mas onry blockhouses. 

The strategy of Gener al (later Field Marshal Earl) Lord 
Horatio H. Kitchener, who became commander in chief, 
South Africa, in December 1900, was to integrate the func- 
tion of fortified blockhous es with that of mobile attacking 
units on “drives.” The country could be divided into smaller 
areas by fortified lines, and the Boers would be restricted to 
operating in shrinking areas that had been cleared pre vi- 
ously of all inhabit ants and shelter. Mobile British troops 
could then sweep through an area and drive the Boers into a 
fortified line of blockhouses. 

The high cost and long construction period made further 
construction of masonry blockhouses impractical. As a 
result, Major S. R. Rice, 23rd Field Company, Royal Engi- 
neers, designed a relatively inexpensive, easily constructed 
oct agonal corrugated iron blockhouse in early 1901. By this 
time the Boers had lost most of their artillery and a double- 
thickness corrugated iron wall with a sh ingle-and - rubble 
filling provided suffic iat protection against small arms fire. 

Rice developed the circular corrugated blockhouse 
shortly thereafter. The circular design enhanced all-around 
obs ervation. In addition, the abs ence of corners reduced the 
need for wood, which was subject to rot and splintered when 
hit by bullets or shrapnel. The circular corrugated block- 
house had an interior diameter of 13 feet with a standing 
height of 6 feet. The first blockhouse of this type cost £44, 
and when mass-produced, the price dropped to £16. Report- 
edly six men could construct the circular corrugated block- 
house in six hours. 

Low walls of stones or sandbags and trenches were fre- 
quently placed or dug around, and later between, block- 
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houses. Soldiers could use this cover and concealment to 
defend their blockhous e. Barbed wire entanglements were 
constructed around the blockhous es by twisting rolls and 
strands together, elevating them to various heights, and 
staking them into the ground to prevent the passage of 
Boers or their animals. Frequently bells and empty tin cans 
were hung on the wire to serve as alarms. As more block- 
houses were built, the dist ances between them decreased, 
allowing interlocking fields of fire to be designated bet ween 
blockhouses. This ef fect was increas ed by the blockhous es 
being built in an intricate wave pat tern and not in a straight 
line, to prevent soldiers in one blockhouse from firing on an 
adjacent blockhouse. 

One noncommissioned officer and six men normally 
manned one blockhous e.A lieutenant was in charge of three 
or four blockhous es and a capt ain ten to twelve. A battalion 
would norm ally occupy about sixty blockhouses. 

The first line of blockhous es was built in January 1901 
between Kapmurden and Komatipoort in the Eastern Tr ans- 
vaal. After their success was proven, additional blockhouse 
lines were built in July and August 1901. Gradually th irty- 
four lines of blockhous es were constructed, the longest ru n- 
ning for 175 miles along the railway line from Komatipoort 
to Wonderfontein and garrisoned by 3,200 soldiers. From 
January 1901 to May 1902, an aver age of forty blockhous es 
per month were built. 

By the end of the war, over 8,000 blockhous es had been 
built over 3,700 miles , an aver age of one blockhouse every 
half mile. These intercon nected blockhous es were man ned 
by 50,000 troops, augmented by about 16,000 Africans who 
patrolled mainly at night. Blockhous es were an import ant 
component in the success of the war. 
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Blood, General Sir Bindon (1842-1940) 

Gener al Sir Bindon Blood was a British Army officer best 

known for his long service in India and skillful comm and of 

the Malakand Field Force and the Buner Field Force during 

the 1897-1898 Pathan uprising on the North-West Frontier. 
Blood was born on 7 November 1842 and was said to take 


pride in his distant ancestor, Colonel James Blood, who 
at tempted to seize the Crown Jewels in 1671. After at tending 
the Indian Military Seminary at Addis combe, Blood was 
comm issioned a temporary lieutenant in the Royal Engi- 
neers. He specialized in signaling and pontoon boat con- 
struction. In 1870, he became the first commander of the 
newly raised Royal Engineer Telegraph Troop. Blood was 
s ent to India in 1871 where he served until 1907, with excep- 
tions of partic ipation in the Zulu War (1879), Arabi Rebel- 
lion (1882), and Second Boer War (1901), as well as periods 
of home leave. 

Blood’s first experience of active service on the North- 
West Frontier came in 1877-1878 in the punitive ex pedition 
against the Jowacki Afridis .After active service with the Zulu 
Field Force in 1879, he returned to India and proceeded to 
Kabul and lim ited partic ipation in the Second Afghan War. 
Reassi gned from India to England in 1882, Blood took com- 
mand of a field company. He was ordered to active service in 
Egypt, fought with his sappers in the Battle of Tel d-Kebir, 
and returned to India via England in 1883. 

Blood served in staff positions in India and honed the 
skills that helped him ensure his futu re success. In 1895, as 
a brigadier general, he became chief of staff to Major Gen- 
eral Sir R. C. Low, commander of the 15,000-man Chitral 
Relief Force. The six-week operation to relieve the belea- 
guered fort at Chitral involved tremendous hardships and 
det ailed logistical coordination as the Chitral Relief Force 
marched over diffiault, frequently snowbound terr ain and 
through hostile tribal areas. Blood was knighted for this 
service. 

In 1897, Blood was appointed to comm and the Malakand 
Field Force organ ized to punish revolting tribes in the Swat 
Valley. Before he was able to complete his mission, he 
attached one of his brigades to the Mohmand Field Force. 
After destroying a nu mber of enemy villages and prevailing 
in a heated engagement at Gat, the Malakand Field Force 
met its objectives and was dis banded in October 1897. 

At the end of 1897, the only rebellious tribes that had not 
been properly chastis ed were the Bunerwals and the tribes 
living between Buner and the Indus River. The Buner Field 
Force, under Blood’s command, was organ ized for that pur- 
pose in late 1897. Blood’s ex pedition operated aggressively 
in attacking and entering Buner Province, then travers edthe 
entire area in a show of force receiving the submission of all 
tribes encountered, including the Bu nerwals. The operation 
was completed quickly, in large measure due to Blood’s lead- 
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ersh ip, and the Buner Field Force was inactivated on 20 Jan- 
uary 1898. 

Blood then commanded the Meerut Division for over two 
years before being ordered in 1901 to South Africa, where he 
commanded, as a lieutenant general, oper ations in the East- 
ern Transvaal. Returning to India later in 1901, he com- 
manded the important Punjab area, was promoted to full 
gener al in 1906, and retired the following year. In retirement, 
Blood remained active in regimental affairs and rec ruiting 
efforts during World War I. 

Blood is best remembered as the commander of the 
Malakand Field Force, the subject of Winston L. S. Church ill’s 
first book, The Story of the Malakand Field Force (1898). 
Churchill dedicated his maiden literary effort to Blood, 
“under whose command the operations therein recorded 
were carried out; by whose generalsh ip they were brought to 
a successful conclusion; and to whose kindness the author is 
indebted for the most valu able and fas c inating experience of 
his life” (Churchill 1898, p. v). Blood, a very popular com- 
mander, wrote his autobiogr aphy, Four Score Years and Ten, 
in 1933. He died in London on 16 May 1940, age ninety- 
seven. Blood’s name had appeared in the Army List for 


eighty years. 
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Boer War, First (1880-1881) 

The First Boer War (1880-1881), or from the Boer perspec- 
tive, the First War of Independence, was caus ed mainly by 
the collision of British imperial aspirations and the South 
African desire for independence. This was a relatively short 
campai gn best known for the humiliating defeat suffered by 
the British at the Bat tle of Majuba Hill and for set ting the 
stage for another and much more significant war two 
decades later. 

The British, concerned for a number of reasons in the 
1870s that anarchy in the Transvaal could weaken their 
entire position in the region, and interested in ret ain ing the 
diamond and gold deposits there, annexed the Tr ansvaal in 
January 1877. British colonial officiak believed the Tr ans- 


vaal would welcome British annexation, but this was a 
tremendous miscalculation: the Boers bitterly res ented it. 
The Boer nationalists were becom ing increasingly milit ant, 
especially after the 1880 election in Great Brit ain when the 
prime minister stated that the Tr ansvaal could only be inde- 
pendent as a member of a South African confederation. 
Finally, the insurgent Boers proclaimed the Transvaal a 
republic on 16 December 1880. Hostilities began immedi- 
ately with the Boers investing the two British Army compa- 
nies at Potchefstroom. Other Boers rode to besiege British 
garrisons at locations in the Transvaal including Pretoria, 
Wakkerstroom, St anderton, Mar abast adt, Rustenburg, and 
Lydenbu rg, 

This led directly to the First Boer War (1880-1881). This 
was a short, sharp conflict in which the British, under the 
command of Major General Sir George Pomeroy-Colley 
(who had been promoted to major gener al and became the 
governor and commander in chief of Natal and the Trans- 
vaal and high commissioner for South-East Africa in April 
1880), were defeated and humiliated by the Boers in four 
engagements. 

The first action of the war took place on 20 December 
1880, when a British column was intercepted by Boers at 
Bronkhorstspruit, about 30 miles east of Pretoria. In the 
short battle, characterized by accurate and rapid Boer rifle 
firing, the British lost about 57 soldiers killed and more than 
100 wounded (including 20 fatally) out of a total force of 
263. The survivors surrendered. This was the first de vast at- 
ing defeat for the British in the conflict. 

Pomeroy-Cadley learned on Christmas Day (1880) that a 
debacle had occurred at Bronkhorstspruit and that the 
British garris ons in the Transvaal were in various stages of 
being surrounded. At the time the British had 1,759 troops 
in the Transvaal and 1,772 in Natal. Headquartered in 
Pietermaritzburg, Natal, he knew he would have to lead a 
force to quell the Boer unrest and relieve the British gar- 
risons in the Transvaal. The only pass in the Drakens berg 
Mountain range through which an army could enter the 
Transvaal from Natal was at Laing’s Nek, which the Boers 
were expected to defend. The 1,400-man composite Natal 
Field Force departed Pietermaritzburg on 10 January 1881. 

On 28 January 1881, Pomeroy-Cdley’s force was at a farm 
named Mount Prospect, 3 miles south of Laing’s Nek. There 
were an estimated 2,000 Boers in defensive positions on 
Laing’s Nek. Pomeroy- Caley intended to tu rn the Boer posi- 
tion by a frontal attack, but the British were stopped by a 
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Battles of Laing's Nek, Ingogo, and Majuba Hill, 28 January and 8 
and 27 February 1881. 


Source: Michael Barthorp. The Anglo-Boer Wars: The British and the Afrikaners, 
1815-1902. Dorset, UK: Blandford Press, 1987. 


fierce Boer fusillade. The attack was a dism al failure and the 
British casualties were 83 killed and 111 wounded. 

The British withdrew to Mount Prospect to await rein- 
forcements. On 7 February 1881, the Boers started a flanking 
movement to isolate the British force. The Colon ialOffice was 
also pressu ring Pomeroy-Colley to defeat the Boers quickly or 
end hostilities before they spread further. The next day he per- 
sonally led a five-company force on the road to Newcastle to 
ensure the route was still open and apparently to fri ghten the 
Boers known to be in the area. Some 8 miles south of Mount 
Prospect, near the Ingogo River, the British encountered and 
fought a large Boer force. In this fiasco, the Battle of Ingogo, 
the British lost 76 men killed and another 67 wounded. 

Pomeroy - Cdley learned that the Boer positions at Laing’s 
Nek had been strengthened considerably. He thought he 


would be able to outflank the Boers by seizing the unde- 
fended mountain of Majuba, to the west of and dominating 
Laing’s Nek, and from that vant age point force the Boers to 
abandon their positions. After conducting a night march on 
26-27 February 1881, Pomeroy-Cdley’s soldiers reached 
Majuba’s unoccupied summit by 5:00 a.m. on 27 February. 
The British soldiers, uninformed about the situation and 
plans, did not dig defensive fighting positions. Pomeroy - Col- 
ley then became inactive and possibly fatalistic, perhaps 
through complacency or fati gue. 

The Boers, after seeing British soldiers on Majuba Hill, 
were surprised at not receiving a British artillery barrage on 
their positions. A number of Boers, while covered by support- 
ing fire from comrades, ascended toward the British posi- 
tions. It took about five hours, du ring which heavy rifle fire 
was exchanged, before about 400 Boers had reached positions 
with instri king distance of the summit. In the early afternoon, 
the Boers fired at close range at Gordon's Knoll and occupied 
it in a few minutes, then began pouring fire into the main 
body of soldiers. The Boers continued to advance, increas ed 
their accurate rifle fire, and confusion rei gned. Soon many of 
the demoralized British soldiers panicked, threw down their 
rifles, and stampeded to the rear. The Boers were close 
beh ind, shooting the fleeing soldiers. Only a half hour had 
gone by since the Boers had seized Gordon's Knoll. In the 
ensuing melee, Pomeroy-Colley was shot and died instantly. 
There were 285 British soldiers, out of a force of about 365 on 
the summit, killed or wounded at the Bat tle of Majuba Hill. 

The Boer victory at the Battle of Majuba Hill effectively 
ended the war. Major General (later Field Marshal) Sir 
(Henry) Evelyn M. Wood, V.C., who had brought reinforce- 
ments and had become the British second in command, 
signed a truce with the Boers on 6 March 1881 that was rat- 
ified by the Convention of Pretoria six months later. This 
largely restored independence to the Transvaal, subject to 
British “suzerainty.” This convention was replaced by the 
London Convention of 1884, in which all mention of 
suzer ainty was removed but to which Brit ain retained the 
right to veto external treaties. 
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Boer War, Second (1899-1902) 

The Second Boer War (1899-1902), known commonly as 
the Boer War, has frequently been dismissed as one of 
“Queen Victoria's little wars.” In reality it was Britain’s 
longest (lasting over thirty-two months), most ex pensive 
(costing over UK £200 million), and bloodiest war (with 
about 22,000 British, 25,000 Boers, and 12,000 Africans los- 
ing their lives) fought from the end of the Napoleonic Wars 
in 1815 to the outbreak of World War I in 1914. 

The primary issue that sparked the outbreak of the Boer 
War on 11 October 1899 was the political rights of the wit- 
landers (foreigners) in the Transvaal South African Repub- 
lic. Gold was dis covered in 1886 on the Wit watersr and west 
of Johannesburg, and this attracted large numbers of wit- 
landers to the area. This in turn upset the stability of the 
area, and the Transvaal Government was unwilling to give 
full political ri ghts to these immigr ants, concerned that they 
(the Boers) would become the minority and be outvoted by 
the mainly British foreigners. 

The Cape Colony prime minister, Cecil Rhodes, was the 
driving force behind an unsuccessful raid conducted by Dr. 
Leander St arr James on in 1895-1896 to support a planned 
uprising of uitlanders and overth row the Tr ansvaal Govern- 
ment. This epis ode led directly to confrontation between the 
Transvaal and Great Britain. In li ght of increasing pressure 
and after an ultimatum issued by the Transvaal, war broke 
out on 11 October 1899. 

Upon the outbreak of the Boer War, the strength of the 
entire British Army (not including the Indian Army and 
colonial forces) was about 235,500. Of that number, only 
22,104 of these soldiers were in or en route to South Africa. 
A total of 14,704 British soldiers were in or on their way to 
Natal, and 7,400 were in or in tr ansit to Cape Colony. Includ- 
ing local colonial units, the British initi ally had about 27,000 
men pres ent for duty in South Africa. 

Boer forces, organized into commandos of various sizes, 
included a 17,500-man force deployed on the Natal border 
at the beginning of the war. There were another 6,000 
burghers in the Western Transvaal, 1,700 men on the North- 
ern Transvaal border, and 4,800 Boers in the Western 
Orange Free State. Other mobilized Boer elements totaled 
about 3,500 men. 

The Boer War, bas ed upon the nature of the operations, 
can be divided into four main phases. The first phase of the 
war (11-30 October 1899) consisted of lim ited Boer offen- 
sives in Cape Colony and Natal after the outbreak of hostili- 


ties. Boers under the comm and of Assistant Comm andant- 
General Jacobus De la Rey won the first skirmish at 
Kraaipan on 12-13 October, and the Boer siege of Mafeking 
began on 13 October and of Kimberley the following day. 
The ill-prepared British forces were defeated at a nu mber of 
engagements and retreated from other positions. On 
“Mou rnful Monday,’ 30 October, the British were beaten at 
Nicholson’s Nek and Lombard’s Kop. 

General Sir Redvers H. Buller, V.C., commanding the 
British 1st Army Corps at Aldershot since 1898, was desig- 
nated the commander in chief of the South African Field 
Force in October 1899. He arrived in South Africa on 31 Octo- 
ber 1899, which begins the second phase of the Boer War. 
This phase, also known as the Buller phase, consisted of the 
first unsuccessful British counteroffensives. Buller was under 
tremendous political pressure to relieve the besieged British 
garrisons at Mafeking, Kimberley, and Ladysmith (which 
was surrounded by Boer forces on 2 November 1899). 

Buller divided the British forces in South Africa into three 
main elements in November 1899, commanding one him- 
self, to accomplish three different missions. The western- 
most force, the 10,000-man Ist Division commanded by 
Lieutenant General (later Field Marshal) Lord Paul S. 
Methuen, was given the task of relieving Kimberley. On 21 
November, his force began to advance north from Orange 
River Station, winning engagements at Belmont (23 Novem- 
ber) and Graspan (25 November). His force was pinned 
down by Boers at the Modder River south of Kimberley on 
28 November. This battle was char acterized by poor com- 
mand and control on Methuer’s part, and a lack of British 
appreciation of Boer marksmanship, firepower, and ability 
to fight from camouflage defensive positions. The Boers 
abandoned their positions that night, giving the British an 
ex pensive Victory. 

Lieutenant General Sir William E Gatacre, who had 
arrived in South Africa in November 1899, was in nom inal 
command of the 3rd Division. He was tasked, with a small ad 
hoc force, to control as much of the northeastern section of 
Cape Colony as he could and prevent any Boer advances 
from Stormberg. Gatacre, even though instructed to rem ain 
on the defensive until reinforced, was determ ined to seize 
Stormberg in a dawn attack after a night march. Gatacre 
failed to conduct a reconnaissance, changed the route and 
direction of attack (or got lost en route) at the last minute, 
and then led tired troops in rugged terrain in an at tempt to 
surprise the Boers. At daylight on 10 December 1899, Gat- 
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Second Boer War, 1899-1902: Area of Operations 


acre’s exhausted column was caught in a pass with Boers on 
the high ground. The Boers opened fire on the British, some 
of whom were able to occupy nearby high ground, but most 
were worn out and withdrew hastily. The Bat tle of Storm- 
berg, the first of three significant British defeats constituting 
Black Week, resulted in British casualties of 28 killed, 51 
wounded, and 634 captured. 

Methuen continued to advance to relieve Kimberley. He 
at tempted a night attack on 11 December 1899 to defeat 
Boers entrenched at Magersfontein, s outh of Kimberley. Th is 
assault turned into a horrible defeat with British casualties 
nu mbering 210 killed and 728 wounded, and was the second 
major defeat of Black Week. 

Buller’s force continued to march to the relief of Lady- 
smith. His units were repulsed while trying to cross the 
Tugela River at Colenso on 15 December 1899, at a cost of 
1,138 total British casualties. The Bat tle of Colenso was the 


third British defeat in Black Week. The British public was 
shocked by these British failures, which, together with 
Buller’s suggestion that the Ladysmith garrison consider 
surrendering, resulted in his relief by Field Marshal Lord 
(Jater Earl) Frederick S. Roberts, V.C., on 18 December 1899. 
Buller did not return to England then, but he remained in 
South Africa and comm anded British troops in Natal until 
October 1900. He was in over all command at the Spion Kop 
dis aster, 23-24 January 1900, at which at least 322 men were 
killed, 585 wounded, and 300 captured. Moreover, the Boers 
continued to besiege Ladysm ith. 

Roberts and his new chief of staff, Lieutenant Gener al 
(later Field Marshal Earl) Lord Horatio H. Kitchener, arrived 
at Cape Town on 10 January 1900. Revising Buller’s strategy, 
Roberts implemented a more indirect strategy concerned 
with seiz ing the enemy’s capitals, belie ving enemy resistance 
would then crumble. The third phase of the Second Boer 
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War, also called the Roberts phase, began on 11 February 
1900 and consisted of generally successful British counterof- 
fensives . Kimberley was relieved on 15 February 1900, Lady- 
smith on 28 February, and after a 217-day encirclement, 
Mafeking was relieved on 17 May 1900. 

Roberts and Kitchener tried to “reorganize” the supply 
and transport system in Febru ary 1900, but the result was a 
failure. With in weeks, the “old” supply and tr ansport system, 
under the control of the Army Service Corps, was largely 
restored. 

Kitchener, in Roberts’s absence, commanded British 
troops at Paardeberg on 18 February 1900. Kitchener com- 
mitted his troops in numerous futile frontal assaults against 
the entrenched Boers, failing to understand the lethality of 
an enemy armed with maga zine-fed rifles using smokeless 
powder. Kitchener’s dogmatic use of outdated tactics 
resulted in the most British casu alties—1,270—suffered in 
a single day during the entire war. 

Roberts’s offensive, after the capture of Bloemfontein 
(13 March 1900), Johannes bu rg (31 May 1900), and Preto- 
ria (5 June 1900), s eemed to lose its momentum. Roberts 
failed to secure areas behind the British advances, thus 
making them vulner able to guerrilla warf are—an uncon- 
ventional type of fighting he only belatedly recognized and 
had difficulties underst anding. Although he initiated the 
policy of farm burning in June 1900, Roberts had con- 
vinced hims elf for many months that the war was basically 
over. He relinquished command on 29 November 1900 to 
Kitchener, returned to England, and supers eded Field Mar- 
shal Viscount Garnet J. Wolseley as British Army com- 
m ander in chief. Th is concluded the third phase of the Sec- 
ond Boer War. 

The fourth phase of the Second Boer War began on 31 
March 1900 with the Bat tleof Sannaspos. Thus the third and 
fourth phases of the Second Boer War overlapped (from 31 
March to 29 November 1900) and marked the transition 
from sem iconventional oper ations to guerrilla warfare. 

Kitchener res orted to drastic methods, frequently criti- 
cized, to defeat the continued Boer insu rgency. In order to 
deprive the Boer guerrillas of food, shelter, information, and 
other support, he increas ed farm burning, removed Boer 
families from their homesteads and res et tled them in con- 
centration camps, and constructed an increasingly large 
network of blockhouses. Mobile columns attempted to hunt 
down and is olate Boer forces. Kitchener’s draconian meas- 
ures ravaged the countryside and finally wore down Boer 


resist ance. The conflict ended in a British “victory” with the 
signing of the Treaty of Vereen i ging on 31 May 1902. 

A total of 365,695 imperial and 82,742 colonial soldiers 
fought for the British during the Boer War. Of this nu mber, 
21,942 were killed in action or died of wounds or disease. 
Boer combat ants totaled 87,365, of whom about 7,000 died. 
The number of Boer civilians who died in the concentration 
camps has been estimated at between 18,000 and 25,000. 
The British rationalized or forgot the reas ons for their early 
defeats by the Boers and failed to appreciate the major tacti- 
cal less on of the Boer War: “It was that the smokeless, long- 
range, high-velocity, small-bore magazine bullet from rifle 
or machine-gun—plus the trench—had decisively tilted 
the balance against attack and in favour of defence” (Paken- 
ham 1979, p. 610). 

The Second Boer War was the last great British imperial 
war. It would take the hecatombs of casualties a generation 
later in the st atic and putrid trench warfare of the Western 
Front and the Dardanelles before the British and other 
arm ies learned that the era of colonial warfare was over. 
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Boers 

“Boer” (from the Germ an bauer, or farmer) was the general 
name for the people of Dutch descent who left Cape Colony 
in southern Africa and traveled inland during the “Great 
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Trek” of 1836-1846 to establish their own republics. In the 
twentieth century, “Afrikaner” replaced “Boer” 

The Dutch first landed at the Cape of Good Hope in 1652. 
Dutch set tlement increas ed, with German Protest ants and 
French Huguenots (and other displaced Europeans) also 
migrating to South Africa, resulting in ex pansion onto the 
lands of the indigenous Khoikhoi (called Hottentots by 
whites), San (Bushmen, to whites), and Xhosa on the Fish 
River to the east. The Dutch and other immigrants devel- 
oped the commando system and sent ex peditions against 
the tribes, virtu ally ex term inating many of them. The whites 
(Afrikaners) had servants drawn from the local black popu- 
lation and imported slaves from East Africa, Mozambique , 
and other Dutch colonies. 

In 1795, the British replaced the bankrupt Dutch East 
India Company as custodians of the Cape, and twenty years 
later, at the end of the Napoleonic Wars, the Cape became 
British permanently. The British abolished slavery without 
compensation in 1834, bringing Boer discontent to a head. 
Frustrated with British adm in istration and a land shortage, 
and believing in their own racial superiority, a number of 
Boers—numbering about 14,000 between 1836 and 1846— 
embarked on the “Great Trek” inland to est ablish their own 
independent nations. Called the Voortrekkers, they crossed 
the Orange River, which formed the southern boundary of 
what became the Orange Free State; farther north, they 
crossed the Vaal River, the boundary between the Orange 
Free State and what became the Tr ansvaal . During their exo- 
dus, the Boers encountered opposition from the Mat abele 
and the Zulus. Some 500 Boers fought and defeated about 
11,000 Zulus, killing about 3,000 of them, at the Bat tle of 
Blood River on 16 December 1838. The Boers considered 
this victory a blessing of the Lord and justification for their 
encroachment on the lands of and dominance over the 
indigenous black people. It further unders cored their atti- 
tudes later to British imperialism. 

The Boers, by allying themselves with a Zulu chief, 
declared their own “Republic of Port Natal and adjacent 
countries.’ They sought British recognition, but the British 
were prepared to perm it self- government only under overall 
British control and with a British milit ary pres ence. In 1842, 
a 260-man British force encamped near Durban, a British 
settlement established many years earlier, and skirmishes 
took place between them and the Boers. The following year 
the British Government declared Natal to be a British colony, 
and in 1844 Natal became a dependency of the Cape Colony. 


Further conflict took place in 1845 in Griqualand, the 
area west of Natal. British soldiers were deployed to the area 
to support the Griquas ina skirmish against aggressive Boer 
settlers. The Seventh Frontier War between the British and 
Gaika people (another clan of the Xhosa) took place in 
1846-1847. In early 1848, to try to ease tension bet ween the 
British and Boers on the Orange River frontier, British Lieu- 
tenant Gener al Sir Harry G. W. Smith, the governor and com- 
mander in chief of Cape Colony, annexed the territory 
between the Orange and Vaal Rivers, to be called the Or ange 
River Sovereignty. The Boers resented this action, and 
another clash, the Bat tle of Boomplaats, took place on 29 
August 1848. At Boomplaats, Sm ith defeated the Boers, who 
were unable to withst and the speed of his attack and skillful 
infantry - artillery coordination. 

The Sand River Convention of 1852 and the Bloemfontein 
Convention of 1854 recognized, with limitations, the inde- 
pendence of the Transvaal (renamed the South African 
Republic) and the Orange Free State, respectively. In 1867, 
diamonds were discovered in land contiguous to and 
claimed by both the Orange Free State and the Transvaal. 
The diamond fields were annexed to the Cape, and the 
British annexed nearby Basutoland. The diamonds brought 
in an influx of immigrants and reawakened British strategic 
interest in the area. 

Friction between the ex pansionist Boers and indi genous 
peoples continued. In 1876, a strong Boer comm ando failed 
to capture a Basuto mountain stronghold. It became obvious 
that the Boers were unable to manage their own finances as 
the Transvaal neared bankruptcy. The British, concerned 
that potential insolvency and anarchy in the Transvaal could 
weaken their entire position in the region, annexed the 
Transvaal in January 1877. British colonial officiab believed 
the Transvaal would welcome British annexation, protec- 
tion, and efficiamt governance, especially as a prelude to con- 
federation with the Cape Colony. This was a tremendous 
mis calculation, and the Boers bitterly res ented this action. 

The British fought and defeated the Zulus in 1879, and by 
the end of the year had also vanquished the rebellious 
Bapedi chief Sekukuni. The Boer nationalists were becom- 
ing more milit ant, especially after the 1880 election in Great 
Britain when the prime minister stated that the Transvaal 
could be independent only as a member of a South African 
confederation. Finally, the insu rgent Boers proclaimed the 
Transvaal a republic on 16 December 1880. 

This led directly to the First Boer War (1880-1881). This 
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was a short, sharp conflict in which the British, under the 
command of Major General Sir George Pomeroy - Colley 
(who became the governor and comm ander in chief of Natal 
and the Transvaal and high commissioner for South-East 
Africa in April 1880), were defeated and humiliated by the 
Boers at Bronkhorstspruit (20 December 1880), Laing’s Nek 
(28 January 1881), and Ingogo (8 February 1881). The dec i- 
sive engagement of the war was the Battle of Majuba Hill (27 
February 1881) in which Pomeroy-Colley was mortally 
wounded and the British soundly defeated. This effectively 
ended the war, and a truce was signed on 6 March 1881 and 
ratified by the Convention of Pretoria six months later. Th is 
largely restored independence to the Transvaal, subject to 
British “suzer ainty,’ or control of the Transvaal’s external 
and internal affairs. This convention was replaced by the 
London Convention of 1884, in which all mention of 
suzer ainty was removed, with Brit ain retaining the right to 
veto external treaties. Gold was dis covered in 1886 on the 
Witwatersr and, a range of hills west of Johannesburg, This 
ups et the st ability of the area as large nu mbers of uitlanders 
(foreigners) migr ated to the area. The Transvaal Govern- 
ment was averse to giving full political rights to these imm i- 
grants, concerned that they (the Boers) would become the 
minority and could be outvoted by the mainly British for- 
ei gners. 

The Cape Colony prime min ister, Cec il J. Rhodes, was the 
driving force behind an unsuccessful raid conducted by Dr. 
Leander St arr James on in 1895-1896 to support a planned 
uprising of uitlanders and overth row the Transvaal Govern- 
ment. This epis ode led directly to confrontation between the 
Transvaal and Great Britain. In li ght of increasing pressure 
and after an ultimatum issued by the Transvaal, war broke 
out on 11 October 1899. The Second Boer War (1899-1902) 
was the result, a conflict prolonged by guerrilla warfare that 
ravaged South Africa. The British achieved victory in the 
Second Boer War, which ended with the Treaty of Vereenig- 
ing on 31 May 1902. 

In 1910, the four former colonies—Cape Colony, Natal, 
the Or ange Free St ate, and the Tr ansvaal—were gr anted full 
independence within the British Empire as the Union of 
South Africa. 


See also Boer War, First (1880-1881); Boer War, Second 
(1899-1902); Boomplaats, Battle of; Cape Frontier Wars, 
Southern Africa; Commando System; Jameson Raid; Pomeroy- 
Colley, Major General Sir George; Rhodes, Cecil J.; Smith, 
Lieutenant General Sir Harry G. W.; Transvaal; Zulu War 


References: Barthorp (1987); Bond (1967); Conan Doyle 
(1901); Marix Evans (2000); Ransford (1967) 


Bombay Army 

The Bombay Army was one of three presidential arm ies in 
India established by the East India Company. It was tr ans- 
ferred to Crown control after the 1857-1859 Indian Mutiny, 
and was operational until abolished and replaced by one 
single Indian Army in 1895. The other two presidential 
arm ies were the Bengal Army and the Madras Army. 

The Bombay Army had a long history. Its European Regi- 
ment was formed in 1662 from independent companies. The 
Bombay European Regiment consisted of 2 bat talions in the 
mid-1820s, when the Bombay Native Infantry consisted of 
about 26 battalions. Three light cavalry regiments and a 
company of sappers and miners had been formed by 1820. 
In 1824, Bombay Foot Artillery consisted of 2 battalions of 4 
companies each, and there were 4 horse artillery troops. 

In 1857, on the eve of the Indian Mutiny, the major units 
of the Bombay Army included 29 regular native infantry 
regiments (battalions), sever al irregular native infantry bat- 
talions, 3 light cavalry regiments, and 3 European artillery 
battalions, each consisting of 4 companies of 6 guns each. 

The Bombay Army, like the Madras Army, contained sol- 
diers from a wide variety of religious and social back- 
grounds. Its recruits were mainly Hindustanis from the 
Ganges River plains areas. Caste and class in the Bombay 
Army, unlike the Bengal Army, were secondary to soldier- 
ing. Consequently, although 64 Ben gal Army battalions 
mutinied or were disarmed during the Indian Mutiny, por- 
tions of only 2 Bombay Army battalions were disaffected 
during the Mutiny. 

After the Indian Mutiny, the Bombay European infantry 
units became British Army line regiments. The number of 
regular Bombay native infantry battalions was increased to 
thirty - one. The native artillery, except for two mount ain bat- 
teries, was dis banded. Other relatively minor changes were 
also made. 

In 1876, there were 31,753 Indian Army officers and men 
and 12,027 British Army officers and solders in the Bombay 
Army, totaling 43,780 officers and men in the Bombay Army. 
The Bombay Army was the smallest of the three presidency 
arm ies at this time ,as the Bengal Army consisted of 104,668 
officers and men, and the Madras Army contained 47,144 
officers and soldiers. 
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References: Beaumont (1977); Haythornthwaite (1995); 
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Boomplaats, Battle of (29 August 1848) 

British Lieutenant Gener al Sir Harry G. W. Smith, the gover- 
nor and commander in chief of Cape Colony, annexed the 
territory between the Orange and Vaal Rivers on 3 Febru ary 
1848, to be called the Or ange River Sovereignty, to try to ease 
tension between the British and Boers on the Orange River 
frontier. The Orange Free State Boers acquiesced to this 
annexation, until a nu mber of Boers from the Tr ansvaal , led 
by Andries Pretorius, incited them to rebel. The Boers then 
forced Maj or Henry Warden, the British resident in Bloem- 
fontein, out of the city. They then took up defensive positions 
south of Bloemfontein at Boomplaats to await the ex pected 
British retaliation. 

Sm ith led his force ac ross the Or ange River on 26 August 
1848 to confront the insurgent Boers. The force consisted of 
about 800 British soldiers (det achments of the 45th Foot, the 
91st Foot, and the Rifle Brigade) and the Cape Mounted 
Rifles some loyal Boers, and about 250 Griquas. The approx- 
imately 750 Boers were hiding in positions ina stony, brush- 
covered, horseshoe-shaped ridge astride the road Smith 
would have to travers e. There were higher hills behind these 
positions, and Pretorius put an artillery piece there to give 
the British the impression this was the Boer main defense. 
The Boers, if necessary, could also withdraw to these sec- 
ondary positions. 

As the British advance guard of Cape Mounted Rifles 
approached the Boer positions on 29 August 1848, it came 
under heavy fire from the Boer left, then the Boer center. 
Smith, who had fought in the Peninsula, at Waterloo, and 
elsewhere, stated,“A more rapid, fierce, and well - directed fire 
I have never seen maint ained” ( Berkeley 1899, p. 3). Smith 
reacted quickly, bringing his three artillery pieces into 
action against the Boers while withdrawing his wagons to 
the rear to be laagered. The Cape Mounted Rifles regrouped 
and the 45th Foot and Rifle Brigade, covered by artillery, 
attacked to outflank the Boer left . 

At about the same time Boers on the British left rode out 


to capture the British wagons, but were repuls ed by the Cape 
Mounted Rifles and heavy British artillery fire. The British 
infantry on the right advanced so rapidly that the Boers were 
unable to regain their horses and ran to the center of their 
position. All the Boers tried to withdr aw and consolidate in 
their secondary positions. Withering British artillery fire 
and assaulting inf antry dispers ed the Boers, some of whom 
tried to make a brief “last stand” in a saddle between two 
hills before retreating over the plain beyond. The battle 
ended the Boer uprising. 

The Battle of Boomplaats was over in about an hour. 
Smith’s decisive leadership and adroit coordination of his 
disciplined infantry and well-trained artillery contributed 
to the British victory. Casualty figu res dif fer, with the British 
probably losing 16 killed and 40 wounded, with the Boers 
sustain ing 49 killed. Smith considered the Bat tle of Boom- 
plaats “one of the most severe skirm ishes I believe I ever wit- 
nessed” ( Berkeley 1899, p. 4). 

The British had earlier defeated the Boers in an engage- 
ment at Zwartkop jes in 1845, and the relative ease in which 
the British won the Battle of Bloomplaats reinforced British 
contempt for the Boers’ fighting abilities . 


See also Boers; Smith, Lieutenant General Sir Harry G.W.; 

Transvaal 

References: Barthorp (1987); Berkeley (1899); Featherstone 
(1973); Haythornthwaite (1995); Ransford (1967) 


Botha, Commandant-General Louis (1862-1919) 
Louis Botha was a leading Boer general of the Second Boer 
War. He played a prominent role in the fighting at Lady- 
smith, Colenso, and Spion Kop and became comm ander of 
the Transvaal forces in 1900. Botha was known as a res olute, 
skillful, and charismatic comm ander, fighting until the end 
of the war. 

Botha was born near Greytown, Natal, on 27 September 
1862. In 1884, Botha joined a Boer ex pedition led by Louis 
Meyer that supported Dinizuluagainst other Zulu rivals and 
gained milit ary ex perience. He became active in politics and 
was elected to the Transvaal Volk saad ( parliament) in 1897. 

At the outbreak of war in October 1899, Meyer was the 
gener al in command of Boer commandos from the South- 
eastern Transvaal. Botha was appointed his second in com- 
mand. At the Battle of Modderspruit, 30 October 1899, 
Meyer collapsed from ill health and Botha assumed com- 
mand, becom ing the youngest Boer general. He partic ipated 
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ina number of battles before the Boers dec ided to withdraw 
to Colenso. 

Botha understood the importance of key terrain and 
organized the Boer defenses on the Tugela River. He com- 
manded about 4,500 Boers at the Battle of Colenso, 15 
December 1899. The attacking British deployed their artillery 
in front of the infantry. When the British barrage commenced, 
the Boer forces responded with well-aimed rifle and artillery 
fire, silencing the 12 British guns in a half hour. After vain 
attempts to recover their guns, the disheartened British called 
off the attack. Botha, with 3,000 men and 5 guns, defeated a 
British army of 20,000 soldiers with 44 guns at Colenso. He 
emerged from th is bat tle a veritable national hero. 

The Boers continued to defend against the British 
attempt to relieve besieged Ladysmith. In an attempted 
breakthrough at Spion Kop, 23-24 January 1900, the British 
captured the undermanned position. Many Boers des erted, 
but Botha grasped the situation and implored his men to 
retu rn to their positions and restore the situation. 

The Boers could not stop the eventual British relief of 
Ladysmith that occurred on 28 February 1900. On 27 March 
1900, Command ant-General Petrus J. Joubert died and 
Botha succeeded him in command of the Transvaal forces. 
After Pretoria fell to the British on 5 June 1900, defiant Boers 
rallied to Botha, who was able to hold off the British for two 
days (11-12 June 1900) at Diamond Hill but was beaten by 
the British on 27 August 1900 at Bergendal. The British 
thought the war was over, but Botha and other Boer leaders 
initiated large-scale guerrilla warfare. 

Botha quickly realized that Boer defeat in the war was 
inevit able and wanted to save South Africa from destruc- 
tion. He negotiated unsuccessfully with the British com- 
mander in chief in Middelburg on 7 March 1901. Botha, 
however, continued to fight and elude the British, and was 
able to defeat them at Blood River Poort (17 September 
1901) and Bakenlaagte (30 October 1901). He took part in 
the negotiations leading up to and signed the Treaty of 
Vereeniging on 31 May 1902. 

Botha became the first prime minister of the Tr ansvaal in 
1907 and the first premier of the Union of South Africa in 
1910. During World War I, he suppressed a rebellion and 
then led the successful attack on German South-West Africa. 
Botha at tended the Versailles Peace Conference in 1919 and 
died later that year in Pretoria. 

See also Boer War, Second (1899-1902); Boers; Colenso, Bat tle 

of; Commando System; Joubert ,Comm andant- Gener al Petrus J.; 


Ladysmith, Siege of; Spion Kop, Battle of; Transvaal 
References: Barnard (1970); Barnard (1971); Marix Evans 
(2000); Pakenham (1979); Trew (1999) 


Boxer Rebellion (1900-1901) 

Chinese resentment over the further encroachment into 
their kingdom of Western “barbarians” and Christian mis- 
sionaries, plus the increas ed importation of manufactured 
goods after the end of the Second China War in 1860, fes- 
tered in the following decades . Great Brit ain, Austria, Fr ance, 
Germany, Italy, Japan, and Russia all claimed exclusive trad- 
ing rights at various Ch inese ports and were dividing a weak 
China into national spheres of influence. The United States, 
a newcomer to overseas imperialism, advocated an open 
door policy that would end discrimination against nations 
and give it access to China. 

A Chinese nationalist uprising by the secret J Ho Chuan, 
or Society of the Righteous and Harmonious Fists (the Box- 
ers), grew in strength. Its goal was to resist westernization 
and Christianity to pres erve the pu rity of Ch ina by killing all 
“foreign devils” and their allies. The Empress Dowager Tsu 
Hsi officially denounced the Boxers, but the Ch inese govern- 
ment covertly supported them. 

In 1899, the Boxers began attacking Catholics in Shan- 
tung Province, and their violence spread to the southern 
part of China and included Christian converts. By early 
1900, thous ands of Boxers roamed the countryside, attadk- 
ing symbols of Western influence, including missions, and 
killed Chinese Christians. “Men and women were hacked to 
death with swords,’ noted one source, “burned alive in their 
compounds, and sometimes dragged and tortured through 
howling mobs before their execution, after which their sev- 
ered heads were displayed in cages on village gates” 
(Dobr ah ner 1998, p. 1). 

The Boxers marched on Peking, where the forei gn lega- 
tions and many Christian churches were located. Late in 
May 1900, amid a tense and deteriorating situation, foreign 
ministers telegr aphed to Tientsin for soldiers to protect the 
legations. Several nations sent military det ach ments, tot al- 
ing about 500 men, to Peking. By 7 June 1900, the legations 
were surrounded by Boxers and Chinese soldiers. The 
British Min ister, Sir Claude Mac Donald, wired British Admi- 
ral Sir Edward H. Seymour, commander in chief of the 
British China St ation, on 9 June and requested a relief force 
advance on Peking. 
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Boxer Rebellion, 1900-1901: Route of Relief Force 


Seymour formed a relief column consisting of 915 
British, 111 American, 26 Austrian, 157 French, 512 German, 
42 Italian, 54 Japanese, and 312 Russian soldiers, with 
artillery and mach ine- gun support. This was the first time 
the major powers ever subordinated their own goals and 
united against a common foe. This force, loaded into five 
trains, departed Taku on 10 June 1900. Seymour ex pected it 
to be in Peking that night. The force encountered destroyed 
railways, damaged bridges, and frequently fierce Chinese 
resistance. Seymour's force advanced to Langfang but was 
unable to break through to Peking and retreated to Tsiku, 
near Tientsin, the lat ter about 80 miles southeast of Peking. 

In Seymour’ absence another international force had 
been organized. Allied admirals cooperated and captured 
the key Taku Forts on 17 June 1900, with ground forces con- 
ducting an amphibious assault under a supporting naval 
bombardment. The Chinese government then openly sup- 
ported the Boxers, and on 20 June, the Germ an min ister was 
assassinated and the siege of Peking officially began. 

Advance elements of the second relief force departed for 
Tientsin on 21 June 1900 and were joined by other elements. 
On 25 June, these troops “res cued” Seymour's beleaguered 
force at Tsiku, and the united force retuned to Tient sin to 
await reinforcements. Seymours failed attempt to reach 
Peking had cost his force 62 dead and 232 wounded; the 
British casualties were 29 killed and 89 wounded. 

The undermanned garrison continued to hold out in 


Peking, defending against strong Chinese infantry attacks 
and artillery bombardments and making aggressive sorties 
to attack the Chinese. The growing allied relief force, as a 
prelim inary to advancing to Peking, assaulted and captured 
the Walled City of Tientsin on 13-14 July 1900. Believing the 
besieged Peking garrison had been massacred, the allied 
powers decided to assemble a large force prior to an 
advance. German Gener al Albrecht, Gr af von Walders ee was 
appointed to comm and the international relief force. 

Before von Walders ee arrived in Ch ina, it was learned the 
Peking garris on was still holding out, and a force, under the 
comm and of British General Sir Alfred Gas elee, was organ- 
ized on 3 August 1900. It consisted of about 2,900 soldiers 
and 12 guns from Great Britain (300 men in the Naval 
Brigade; 12th Bat tery, Royal Field Artillery, and Hong Kong 
and Singapore Artillery; 300 men, 2nd Battalion, Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers; 400 men, 1st Bengal Lancers; and about 
1,500 soldiers of the Ist Indian Brigade, plus support 
troops); 2,200 Americans with 6 guns; 9,000 Japanese and 
24 guns; 2,900 Russians with 16 guns; and 1,230 French 
with 12 guns. There were also smaller German, Italian, and 
Austrian contingents. 

The British Naval Brigade, advancing along the Peiho 
River, departed for Peking on 3 August 1900 with the main 
body following the next day. The allies fought battles with 
both the Boxers and Chinese troops at Pei Ts ang (5 August), 
Yang Tsun (6 August), and Tungchow (12 August). The inter- 
national force made a gener al advance on Peking early on 14 
August. Many soldiers entered the city through the sluice 
gate, and by that afternoon the Peking legations were 
relieved after their fifty-five-day siege. The Imperial and 
Forbidden Cities of Peking were occupied the next day. 

Von Waldersee and his German East Asia Bri gade arrived 
in September 1900 as peace negotiations were in progress. 
The Germans conducted pu nitive oper ations in China until 
1901. After long negotiations, the Peace Protocol of Peking, 
also known as the Boxer Protocol, was si gned on 7 Septem- 
ber 1901. China was ordered to pay a huge indemnity of 
£67.5 million over th irty- nine years; nu merous Chinese offi- 
cials were executed or banished; an embargo on arms 
imports was directed; foreign legations were ex panded and 
areas designated for allied military occupation; and the Taku 
Forts were ordered to be destroyed. The Boxer Rebellion 
crushed Ch ina’s resistance to Western occupation and accel- 
erated its imperial decay. The Republic of China was pro- 
claimed on 1 January 1912. 
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Brackenbury, General Sir Henry (1837-1914) 
General Sir Henry Brackenbury was a competent military 
intellectual, historian, and administrator; an excellent 
director of the Intelligence Branch at the War Office; and 
was considered by some the most brilliant member of the 
Ashanti Ring. 

Brackenbury was born in England in 1837. He was edu- 
cated at Eton, and after spending a few years in Canada, he 
entered the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, in 1854. 
Comm issioned in the Royal Artillery in April 1856, Br acken- 
bury saw no action in the Crimean War. He sailed to India in 
1857 and participated in the closing phases of the Indian 
Mutiny. Poor health forced his return to England in 1858. 

Serving in routine assignments, Brackenbury developed 
an interest in military history and began writing articles. In 
1868, he was appointed professor of military history at 
Woolwich, serving in that position for five years, and wrote 
The Tactics of the Three Arms (1873). In 1873, largely on the 
basis of his military reform-advocating writings, Major 
General (later Field Marshal Viscount) Sir Garnet J. Wols eley 
selected him as milit ary secret ary on the force he was lead- 
ing to Ashantiland. After the Second Ashanti War, Br acken- 
bury wrote and produced a 795-page two-volume history of 
the campaign in six weeks. He became an initial member of 
the Ashanti Ring and owed much of his later success to 
Wols eley’s patronage , even though Wols eley at times did not 
like his condes cending, arrogant, and self-serving attitudes. 

“The indispensable Major Brackenbury” (Lehmann 
1964, p. 209) served as Wolseley’s milit ary secret ary in Natal 
(1875), on his staff on Cyprus (1878-1879), and again as 
Wols eley’s milit ary secret ary during the Zulu War (1879).He 
also served as Wols eley’s chief of staff during the Sekukuni 
campai gn (1879-1880). 

In 1880, Brackenbury served as private secret ary to the 
viceroy of India, then as military attaché in Paris 
(1881-1882). He was not able to participate in Wols eley’s 
1882 Egyptian expedition, but Wols eley took him as a staff 
officer to the Sudan in 1884. Wols eley dec ided in December 
1884 to divide his force into the Desert Column and the 
River Column in an at tempt to hasten the relief of Major 


General Charles G. Gordon in Khartoum. The River Column 
was commanded by Major General William Earle, with 
Brigadier Gener al Brackenbury as his second in comm and. 
After Earle was killed at Kirbekan on 10 February 1885, 
Brackenbury assumed command of the column. He directed 
the force’s continuing advance until ordered to withdraw 
later that month. Brackenbury performed his duties well— 
even though he was said to hate “live soldiers” (real flesh- 
and-blood enlisted soldiers )—and was promoted to major 
general for distinguished service. Upon his return to Eng- 
land, he wrote The River Column: A Narrative of the Advance 
of the River Column of the Nile Expeditionary Force, and Its 
Return down the Rapids. 

Wolseley returned to his position of adjutant-general in 
1885 and secured Brackenbury’s appointment as deputy 
quartermaster-gener al for intelligence, shortly thereafter 
redesignated as director of military intelligence. Bracken- 
bury bemoaned the lack of a General Staff and was instru- 
mental in collecting information and initially in developing 
home defense and mobilization plans. He was promoted to 
lieutenant gener al in 1888 and served as the only military 
member of the Hartington Commission (1888-1890). In 
1891, Brackenbury was posted to India as military member 
of the Viceroy’s Council, and apparently began to favor 
Indian defense policies and strategy. 

Brackenbury returned to England in 1896 and served as 
president of the ordnance committee before becom ing 
director-general of ordnance in 1899. He held the latter 
demanding position through the Second Boer War until 
1904, when he retired as a full general. 

Brackenbury, a keen intellectual whom Wolseley believed 
“was not one of the cleverest, but the cleverest man in the 
British Army” (Maurice and Arthur 1924, p. 224), had a pos- 
itive and enduring impact upon British military reform, 
education, and intelligence. One of the foremost military 
administrators of his time, Brackenbury died on 20 April 
1914. 


See also Ashanti Ring; Ashanti War, Second (1873-1874); 
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Bromhead, Major Gonville, V.C. (1845-1892) 
Major Gonville Bromhead served as a lieutenant in the 24th 
Regiment during the 1879 Zulu War. During the Zulu 
onslaught on Rorke’s Drift, 22-23 Janu ary 1879, Bromhead 
served as second in comm and of the post and later received 
the Victoria Cross for his intrepid leadership during its 
defense. 

Bromhead was born into a well-known British military 
family in Versailles, France, on 29 August 1845. He pur- 
chas ed an ensign’s comm ission in April 1867 and was pro- 
moted to lieutenant in October 1871. He became com- 
mander of B Company, 2nd Battalion, 24th Regiment. 
Bromhead was almost entirely deaf, and his superiors, gen- 
erally taking pity on him, gave his company less demanding 
tasks, such as guarding supply points. 

The senior officer at Rorke’s Drift was Lieutenant (later 
Colonel) John R. M. Chard. Bromhead’s B Company was on 
det ached duty guarding the st ation, which served as a hos- 
pital and supply point for one of the columns invading Zul- 
uland. Bromhead served as second in command to Chard 
and commanded his ei ghty - one B Company soldiers. Brom- 
head helped plan and prepare the hasty defenses, and 
throughout the numerous overnight Zulu attacks helped 
Chard comm and the operation and frequently filled gaps in 
the firing line hims elf. 

Bromhead, along with Chard and nine other Rorke’s Drift 
defenders, were awarded the Victoria Cross. He was also 
awarded a brevet majority. He seemed to have overcome his 
deafness through his gallant actions at Rorke’s Drift and 
subs equent fame, and he was allowed to soldier on. Brom- 
head was not promoted again and died of typhoid fever at 
Allahabad, India, on 9 February 1892. 


See also Chard, Colonel John R. M., V.C.; Purchase System; 
Rorke’s Drift, Defense of; Victoria Cross; Zulu War 
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Bronkhorstspruit, Battle of (20 December 1880) 
On 16 December 1880, the insurgent Boers proclaimed the 
Transvaal a republic, thus igniting the First Boer War 
(1880-1881). They immediately invested Potchefstroom 
and rode to besiege a nu mber of is olated British garrisons. 
The first action of the war took place on 20 December 
1880, when Boers intercepted a thirty-four-wagon column 
of the 94th Foot (Connaught Rangers), commanded by Lieu- 


tenant Colonel Philip Anstruther, at Bronkhorstspruit, 38 
miles east of Pretoria. This British force consisted of the reg- 
imental headquarters and A and F Companies, with 6 offi- 
cers and 230 other ranks; the Commissariat and Tr ansport 
Company, with 1 officer, 1 warr ant officer, and 5 other ranks; 
the medical section, with 1 officer, 3 other ranks, and 3 
women and 3 children (the wives and ch ildren of s oldiers), 
fora total of 8 officers, 1 warr ant officer, and 238 other ranks 
(excluding the wives and children). 

Around midday on 20 December 1880, Anstruther was 
riding behind his scouts but ahead of the regimental band 
(playing “Kiss Me, Mother, Kiss Your Darling”) and column 
main body. A party of about 150 Boers, commanded by 
Franz Joubert, was sighted to the column's left. This should 
not have surpris ed Anstruther, since he had been warned on 
17 December 1880 that fighting could break out at any 
moment and he could be ambushed on the road. Anstruther 
galloped back to the colu mn to give the order to halt, when a 
Boer mess enger, under a flag of truce, handed a mess age to 
Anstruther. The message requested Anstruther to halt the 
column and return to Lydenburg, and two minutes were 
reportedly allowed for an answer. Anstruther purportedly 
replied, “I have my order to proceed with all possible dis- 
patch to Pretoria, and to Pretoria I am going, but tell the 
Comm andant I have no wish to meet him ina hostile spirit” 
(Duxbury 1980a, p. 8). 

After the Boer messenger relayed Anstruther’s response 
to Joubert, the Boers clos ed in on the British columnas the 
soldiers extended in skirmishing order and distributed 
ammunition. The Boers opened up a murderous fire on the 
British, hitting all the officers,and dom inated the battlefield. 
After about fifteen minutes of fighting, the mortally 
wounded Anstruther, shot five times in the legs , ordered his 
bugler to sound the cease-fire and surrendered his force. 

In this short engagement, the British lost about 57 soldiers 
killed and more than 100 wounded (including 20 fatally) out 
of a tot al force of 247, with the Boers losing 2 men killed and 
5 wou nded. The Boer marksmanship was especially devas- 
tating, with each of the wounded British soldiers receiving an 
average of five wounds. The Boers also treated the British 
kindly, treating the wounded and paroling prisoners. 

The British decried this skirmish as a “massacre,” 
although before he died Anstruther instructed a Boer to go 
tell his commander that “all he did against me was honest” 
(Ransford 1967, p. 28). After the British surrender, Joubert 
joined Anstruther in a champagne toast to Queen Victoria. 
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As the unwounded British prisoners were marched away, the 
surviving British bandsmen played “Rule Britannia.” 

The Battle of Bronkhorstspruit was the first devastating 
and humiliating British defeat in the First Boer War. 


See also Boer War, First (1880-1881); Boers; Transvaal 
References: Barthorp (1987); Bennett (2001); Duxbury 
(1980a); Haythornthwaite (1995); Ransford (1967) 


Brown Bess 
See Infantry, British Army—Small Arms 


Brown, General Sir George (1790-1865) 

General Sir George Brown served as a British Army officer 
for almost six decades, and the highli ght of his service was 
probably as comm ander of the 5th (Light) Division during 
the Crimean War. While he was a brave officer, in the Crimea 
he was considered a bullying martinet and an “old wretch 
[who was] more hated than any man ever was” ( Hibbert 
1961, p. 14). 

Brown was born on 3 July 1790, and in 1806 was com- 
missioned an ensign in the 43rd Foot. He partic ipated in the 
1807 Copenhagen ex pedition and served at various times on 
the Iberian Peninsula from 1807 to 1813. After being pro- 
moted to major in 1814, Brown was sent to the United States 
during the War of 1812 and was wounded seriously at the 
Bat tle of Bladensbu rg (24 August 1814). 

Brown was promoted to lieutenant colonel in September 
1814 and then held a nu mber of staff appointments at home 
and abroad, including Malta, before being assigned to the 
Horse Guards in 1828. He served in various staff appoint- 
ments at the Horse Guards until 1853, and was promoted to 
colonel in 1831 and major gener al in 1841. He became adju- 
tant-gener al in 1850 and was promoted to lieutenant general 
the next year, but resigned in December 1853 in a dis agree- 
ment with the comm ander in chief, Field Marshal Viscount 
Henry Hardinge. 

Perhaps surprisingly, Brown was appointed to comm and 
the 5th (Light) Division for oper ations in the Crimea . Field 
Marshal Fitzroy J. H. Somerset, First Baron Raglan, com- 
manding the British forces in the Crimea, frequently con- 
fided in Brown and asked his advice, probably because the 
two were almost the same age (Raglan was born in 1788; 
Brown in 1790) and had served together for many years in 


the Horse Guards. Brown's performance as commander of 
the Li ght Division and impact on the Bat tle of the Alma (20 
September 1854) was basically “nil, but he was reputed to 
have been the only man in the army to have shaved that 
morning” (Pemberton 1962, p.56). He was wounded slightly 
at the Bat tle of Inkerm an (5 November 1854). 

In 1855, Brown comm anded the British troops during the 
aborted raid on Kertch on 2 May, and later that month when 
the raid was actually conducted. Brown also directed the 
unsuccessful assault on the Redan on 18 June 1855 before 
being invalided home on 28 June 1855. 

Brown was promoted to general in 1855 and five years 
later was appointed commander in chief in Ireland. He held 
that position until April 1865 and died on 27 August 1865. 
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Browne, General Sir Samuel J., V.C. (1824-1901) 
Samuel J. Browne was a senior army officer whose hero- 
ism—he earned the Victoria Cross during an engagement in 
the Indian Mutiny in which his left arm was severed — and 
service in many Indian campaigns and in the Second 
Afghan War was near legendary. He is best remembered, 
however, as the inventor of the “Sam Browne” sword belt that 
allowed a one - aimed man to draw his sword and return it to 
the scabbard with eas e. 

Browne was born on 3 October 1824 in India, where his 
father served in the East India Company’s medical service. 
After being educated in England, Browne returned to India 
and was comm issioned an ensign in the 46th Bengal Native 
Infantry in 1840. Browne served in the Second Sikh War, 
partic ipating in many skirmishes and engagements, includ- 
ing the Battles of Chillianwalla (13 January 1849) and 
Gujerat (21 February 1849). 

During the 1850s, Browne served extensively on the 
North-West Frontier. He served under Major (later Bri gadier 
General) John Nichols on in the 1852 punitive expedition 
against the Waziris, in the March 1857 campaign against the 
Bozdars, and in the fighting against the Hindustani Fanatics 
later that year. 
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As commander of the 2nd Punjab Cavalry, Browne saw 
action throughout the 1857-1859 Indian Mutiny, not ably at 
Lucknow, Kursi, Ruyah, Aligunge, and Mohunpour. On 31 
August 1858, Browne's combined cavalry - infantry force con- 
ducted a surprise attack against rebels at Sirpura. He forced 
his way to the enemy’s rear and charged the gu nners almost 
singlehandedly to prevent them from firing on his advanc- 
ing infantry. In the ensuing vicious hand-to-hand fight, 
Browne was wounded twice in the knee and had his left arm 
cut off. For his gallantry in action, Browne was awarded the 
Victoria Cross in 1861. 

Promoted to lieutenant colonel in 1859 and full colonel in 
1865, Browne was then appointed to command the Corps of 
Guides. He was promoted to major general in 1870 and five 
years later represented the Indian Army during the Indian 
portion of the tour of the Prince of Wales (later King Edward 
VII). At the completion of the successful tour in 1876, Browne 
was knighted and advanced to lieutenant gener al in 1877. 

In 1878, Browne served as milit ary member of the Gover- 
nor-Gener al’s Council, and was keenly aware of the events 
leading up to the Second Afghan War. Afghanistan was a 
pawn in the Great Game, and Great Brit ain wanted to use it 
as a buffer state to prevent further Russian encroach ment 
toward India. 

Afghan istan was, however, in the throes of internal 
dynastic struggles in the late 1870s, and the amir, Sher Ali 
Khan, tried to avoid involvement in the Anglo-Russian 
rivalry. After their victory over the Turks, in 1878 the Rus- 
sians sent an uninvited mission to Afghanistan. As Sher Ali 
was struggling with his cousin Abdur Rahman Khan for the 
throne, he began to distance hims elf from the British and 
sought Russian assist ance. The British, in sum, demanded to 
send a sim ilar mission to Afghan ist an and, rebuf fed, issued 
an ultimatum to Sher Ali. This demand went unanswered, 
and on 21 November 1878, the British invaded Afghan ist an 
and started the Second Afghan War. 

The British invaded Afghanistan with three forces on 
three separate axes of advance. Browne commanded the 
16,000-man Peshawar Valley Field Force designated to fol- 
low the northern—from Peshawar through the Khyber Pass 
to Jellalabad —line of advance. Browne’s Force entered the 
Khyber Pass, but its progress was obstructed by the Afghan- 
held fort of Ali Masjid, situated 500 feet above the gorge with 
other fortifications on either side. Browne sent the first of his 
three brigades on a wide turning movement north of the 
Khyber Pass to block the enemy’s rear and to be prepared to 


intercept the enemy’s retreat. The second brigade climbed 
the hills to attack the left flank of Ali Masjidwhile the third 
brigade would conduct a coordinated and simult aneous 
frontal assault. The frontal assault failed on 21 November 
1878, partly because the second brigade had failed to reach 
its objective and did not attack at the same time as the third 
bri gade. The Afghans, fearful of being outflanked, evacuated 
Ali Masjid that night and stumbled into the first brigade 
blocking their es cape. Most of the Afghans were taken pris- 
oner. The way was then clear for Browne to advance on Jel- 
lalabad, which was occupied on 20 December 1878. 

Sher Ali, with three British columns operating in his 
country, fled north and died in February 1879. A British vic- 
tory at Fatehabad on 2 April 1879 permit ted Browne to 
occupy Gandamak. Yakub Khan, Sher Ali’s son and succes- 
sor, dec ided to negotiate with the British. On 26 May 1879 a 
treaty was concluded at Gandamak in which Yakub Khan 
was recogn ized as am ir in exchange for the Khurram Valley 
and the Khyber Pass being transferred to the British. The 
British, in addition, received control of Afghanist aris foreign 
affairs while guaranteeing the protection of Afghan ist anand 
the payment of an annual subsidy. The Second Afghan War 
was over—or so it was thought at the time. 

Browne and his Peshawar Valley Field Force returned to 
India. The viceroy seem ingly blamed Browne for shortcom- 
ings in the transport and logistical systems of his force dur- 
ing the Afghan operations, and Browne was relegated to 
comm and the Lahore District . Shortly thereafter he retired, 
and when the Second Afghan War again broke out in Sep- 
tember 1879, Browne was not eligible for a comm and. 

Browne returned to England and lived in retirement on 
the Isle of Wight. He was promoted to gener al in 1888 and 
died on 14 March 1901. At his daughter’s request, The Jour- 
nal of the Late General Sir Sam Browne, VC, GCB, KCSI 
(1849-1898) was published in 1937. 
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Buller, General Sir Redvers H., V.C. (1839-1908) 
General Sir Redvers H. Buller was a very gallant and ex peri- 
enced British Army gener al who served in many campaigns 
and never lost the “common touch” with his soldiers. His 
long career culminated in controversy as he served as the 
commander in chief of British forces during the initial 
st ages of the Second Boer War (1899-1902). 

Buller, the son of James W. Buller, a longtime Member of 
Parliament, was born on 7 December 1839 in Devonshire. 
After at tending Eton, he purchas ed his commission as an 
ensi gn in the 60th Rifles in 1858. Buller was posted to India 
in 1859, participated in the Second China War in 1860, and 
was sent to Canada in 1862. He returned to England in 
1869 and was again sent to Canada in 1870. Buller served 
in his regiment's 1st Battalion, then ass embling as part of 
the Red River Ex pedition, under the command of Colonel 
(Jater Field Marshal Vis count) Garnet J. Wolseley. Buller’s 
energy and professionalism made a lasting impression on 
Wols eley. Buller returned to England and entered the Staff 
College in 1872. 

In 1873, Wols eley was desi gnated to lead the British ex pe- 
dition to Ashantiland in West Africa. For his staff he selected 
a number of officers who had proven thems elves on the Red 
River Ex pedition, including Buller, who initially served as 
intelli gence officer, then rais eda native unit. Buller became 
a member of Wols eley’s Ashanti Ring. 

Buller served at the War Office from 1874 to 1878, and 
then he was posted to South Africa, where he saw active 
service in the Ninth Cape Frontier War. This was fortunate 
for Buller, as he was in the area when the Zulu War broke out 
in January 1879. He commanded the Frontier Light Horse, 
an element of Colonel (later Field Marshal Sir Henry) Evelyn 
M. Wood’s column, with great distinction, and earned the 
Victoria Cross for intrepidity at Hlobane on 28 March 1879. 
The Zulus reportedly called Buller “the Steam Engine; 
because he was always rushing out of unex pected places, 
and ‘the Brother of the Devil; because he led to so much 
bereavement in their families” (Gosse 1900, p. 111). 

After a sho rt period of staff service, Buller sailed to 
South Africa, arriving at the end of the First Boer War. He 
interrupted his honeymoon in 1882 to serve on Wolseley’s 
staff in Egypt. His performance as intelligence officer was 
recognized by a knighthood. After home leave and staff 
duties, Buller was appointed to command the Ist Brigade of 
the force under Major General (later Lieutenant General) 
Sir Gerald Graham, V.C., being sent to Suakin on the Red 


Sea. Buller commanded his brigade effectively against 
dervishes at the Battles of El Teb (29 February 1884) and 
Tamai (13 March 1884). Graham wrote in his official dis- 
patch of Buller’s “coolness in action, his knowledge of sol- 
diers and experience in the field, combined with his great 
personal ascendancy over both officers and men” (Powell 
1994, p. 68), which was recognized by permanent promo- 
tion to major general. 

Buller next served as chief of staff to Wols eley in the Gor- 
don Relief Expedition (1884-1885). This was a difficult 
operation that ultimately failed and revealed friction 
between Wols eley and some members of his ring, including 
Buller, who had achieved relatively senior rank and were 
ambitious and jealous of each other. After the fall of Khar- 
toum in January 1885, Buller was sent to take comm and of 
the Des ert Column, which was ordered to return to its base 
camp. Wolseley also designated him to supervise the with- 
drawal of the entire force from the Upper Nile. 

After another short stint at the War Office, Buller was 
posted to Ireland in 1886 to help quell distu rbances there; 
then he returned to the War Office in 1887 as quartermaster- 
general. Buller reorganized service support branches of the 
British Army and formed the Army Service Corps. 

From 1890 to 1897, Butler served as adjut ant-gener al at 
the War Office and became a rival to Wolseley hims elf. In 
1895, when it was known that Field Marshal H.R.H. Prince 
George F., Second Duke of Cambridge, was going to retire 
from the position of commander in chief, the government of 
the Earl of Rosebery made it known that it intended to 
appoint Buller, and not Wolseley, to succeed him. Before 
Buller’s appointment was made public, Ros ebery’s govern- 
ment fell in the 1895 gener al election. The new Unionist gov- 
ernment selected Wolseley and Buller remained adjut ant- 
general. Buller was promoted to full general in 1896. 

In 1898, Buller was appointed to command the Ist Army 
Corps at Aldershot, and at the st art of the Second Boer War 
the following October, he was designated the comm ander in 
chief of the South African Field Force. He arrived in South 
Africa on 31 October 1899. He was under political pressure 
to relieve the besieged garrisons at Kimberley, Ladysmith, 
and Mafeking. Buller divided his force into three elements, 
leading one hims elf, but he was repulsed while trying to 
cross the Tugela River at Colenso on 15 December 1899. This 
was the third British defeat in a week, after Stormberg (10 
December) and Magersfontein (11 December), which 
shocked the British public and was dubbed “Black Week.” 
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These defeats, coupled with his suggestion that the Lady- 
smith garrison consider surrendering, resulted in his super- 
session by Field Marshal Lord (later Earl) Frederick S. 
Roberts, V.C., on 18 December 1899. 

Buller rem ained in South Africa and comm anded British 
troops in Natal. He was in over all command at the dis aster at 
Spion Kop (23-24 January 1900), and was responsible for 
the capture of Vaal Krantz in early February 1900, and the 
relief of Ladysmith on 28 February. He later directed troops 
that outmaneuvered the Boers at Biggarsberg (14 May 
1900), occupied Volksrust (12 June 1900), and fought and 
won the last set-piece battle of the war at Bergendal (27 
August 1900). He departed South Africa on 24 October 1900 
and received a hero's welcome on his arrival in England. He 
returned to his prewar command at Aldershot. 

In October 1901, Buller was provocatively and intention- 
ally taunted over the wording of the infamous telegram he 
sent in December 1899 suggesting Ladysmith surrender, 
which he had been ordered not to reveal. Buller paraphrased 
the telegram at a luncheon, and he was vindictively relieved 
of comm and and placed on half pay for indiscipline. It was 
an undeserved end to an outstanding military career. He 
lived the life of a country gentleman, did not complain about 
the unfair treatment he received, and remained highly pop- 
ular with the soldiers. In 1905,a superb 13-foot-high eques- 
trian statue of Buller, bearing the legend “He Saved Natal,” 
was unveiled in Exeter. Buller died on 2 June 1908. 

Recent studies have shown that the treatment Buller 
received at the time of the Second Boer War was politically 
motivated and relatively harsh. His perform ance, especially 
in Natal, was noteworthy, and he developed an effective 
“creeping barrage” for artillery support of advancing 
infantry and other tactical innovations. Shortly after the 
Second Boer War, one peer noted that Buller “appeared what 
he is, a brave and capable soldier, admirably adapted to hold 
a high secondary command, but unfitted, by his temper a- 
ment, to be placed in supreme comm and of an Army in the 
field” (Powell 1994, p. 201). 
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Bullets 

An important component of weapons advancement and 
tech nology that increas ed the effectiveness and lethality of 
individual firearms, especially muskets and rifles, was the 
development and further refinement of the bullet. 

The Brown Bess muzzle-loading, black powder-firing 
smoothbore flintlock musket and its variations was most 
commonly used by the infantry from 1815 until the mid- 
1840s. It was a superb weapon firing a .75-caliber ball. The 
Brown Bess cartridge was made of a cartridge paper tube 
containing six to eight drams of powder and a lead bullet. 
The bullet was loose fitting in the barrel and relatively accu- 
rate at ranges up to 50 yards. The soldier could fire this 
weapon two to three times per minute. 

The Brunswick rifle, using the more reliable percussion 
instead of the flintlock firing system, was adopted in 1836. It 
had a caliber of .704 inches. It was considered unreliable 
because the bore was too tight and there was not enough 
powder in the cartridge to keep the bullet spinning fast 
enough to be accurate. 

The Minié rifle officially replaced the smoothbore musket 
in 1851 and revolutionized warfare. To rectify the problems 
associated with loading a bullet into a rifle barrel, Capt ain 
Claude Minié of the Belgian Army developed a .702-caliber 
cylindrical - conoid al bullet. The bullet's base was flat, ex pos- 
ing a maximum surface to the charge, and it was hollow, 
ex panding from the ex plosion to fit the four grooves of the 
rifle. Most of the British Army infantrymen carried the 
Minié rifle, which had an effective range of 800 yards, in the 
Crimean War (1854-1856). 

The Enfield rifle, with a .577-inch bore, replaced the 
Minié rifle in 1853. The rifling in the Enfield rifle was three- 
grooved, unlike the four- grooved Minié rifle, which perm it- 
ted the round to ex pand more easily and made it more sta- 
ble. The Enfield, generally si ghted up to 1,200 yards, was an 
accurate and ef fective rifle, although it remained a muzzle- 
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loading rifle. The bullet and powder were sealed in a paper 
cartridge, with a thin coat of grease to make it waterproof 
and to lubricate the bullet. 

The development of the Snider cartridge ex tr actor in the 
early 1860s marked the advent of the breech-loading rifle for 
the British. Its efficiency was increas ed greatly by Colonel 
Boxer’s development in 1866-1867 of a brass cartridge that 
held the bullet and powder together. The Snider-Enfield rifle 
developed in 1867 was an innovative weapon with tremen- 
dous accu racyand range. 

The Martini-Henry rifle was selected in 1871 after 
numerous tests to be the British Army service rifle. It fired a 
black- powder, .45-caliber, center-fire brass cartridge with a 
lead slug, and was accurate to 1,000 yards or more. The Mar- 
tini-Henry proved its ef fectiveness during the many colonial 
campai gns of the 1870s and 1880s. 

The bolt-action, .303-caliber Lee-Metford rifle was 
adopted in 1888. It had an eight black powder-round maga- 
zine that was increas ed, with the advent of cordite ammunt 
tion (completed in 1893), to ten rounds, and it fit beneath 
the breech. Norm ally sighted to 1,800 yards, the Lee- Metford 
also had a special sight that permit ted relatively accurate 
collective fire to 2,900 yards. 

With an improved barrel-rifling system, the Lee- Enfield 
rifle replaced the Lee- Metford in 1895. These two rifles were 
carried by soldiers who fought later in the Sudan and in 
South Africa. The British learned during the 1895 Chitral 
Ex pedition on the North-West Frontier that the Mark II bul- 
let, used in both the Lee-Metford and Lee-Enfidd, was too 
light. The problem was that “savage tribes, with whom we 
were always conducting wars, refused to be sufficiently 
impress ed by the Mark II bullet; in fact, they often ignored it 
altogether, and, having been hit in four or five places, came 
on to unpleas antly close quarters” (Headrick 1979, p. 256). 
The solution was a new bullet patented by Captain Bertie- 
Clay of the Indian ammunition works at Dum Dum, called 
the “dum dum” bullet. 

The dum dum bullet was a mushroom ing or ex panding 
bullet that maximized the shock of injury, frequently requir- 
ing the amputation of limbs. 

The dum dum bullet put the British in an ethical 
dilemma because they at tempted to adhere to the St. Peters- 
bu rg Declar ation of 1868 by refr ain ing to issue bullets that 
would “us elessly aggravate the sufferings of dis abled men, or 
render their death inevit able” (Spiers 1975, p. 3). 

In 1897, the British Army produced a Mark III bullet in 


which the conical end was hollowed and lined with nickel. 
Because expansion was minimal, the Mark III bullet was 
replaced by the Mark IV, which had a three-eighths inch 
cylindrical hole punched in its tip. The Mark IV bullet had a 
higher veloc ity and lower trajectory than the Indian- manu- 
factured dum dum bullet, and was us ed with great effect in 
the Sudan in 1898. 

Even though over 66 million Mark IV bullets were pro- 
duced by March 1899, they were generally not used against 
white adversaries in the Second Boer War (1899-1902), 
ostensibly for humanitarian reasons. They were, however, 
us ed against Asians and Africans. 

A Mark V bullet, which was sim ilar to the Mark IV design 
except containing a harder lead/antimony core, began pro- 
duction in late 1899. 
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Buner Field Force (1898) 

The gener al uprising on the North-West Frontier of India in 
1897 involved many Pathan tribes. The hostilities insti gated 
by the Madda Khel of the Isazais tribe with the “Maizar out- 
rage” on 10 July 1897 were suppressed by the Tochi Field 
Force, which completed its mission and was dis banded. The 
Malakand Field Force punished the rebellious activities of 
many of the Swatis, Utman Khe, Mamu nds, Salar zais, and 
others before being diss olved in October 1897. 

After the final submission of the Utman Khel in Novem- 
ber and December 1897, the only tribes remain ing in re volt 
in the area that had not been punished were the Bunerwals 
and the tribes living between Buner and the Indus River. To 
properly castigate these tribes, the Buner Field Force was 
organ ized in late 1897 under the comm and of Major General 
(later General) Sir Bindon Blood, who had shortly before 
commanded successfully the Malakand Field Force. The 
Buner Field Force consisted of two infantry brigades and 
divisional troops. The Ist Brigade, under the command of 
Brigadier General W. H. Meiklejohn, consisted of the Ist Bat- 
talion, Royal West Kents; 16th Rajputs; and 20th and 31st 
Punjabis. Comm anded by Bri gadier Gener al P. D. Jef frey, the 
2nd Bri gade was compos ed of the Ist Battalion, East Kents; 
21st Punjabis; and the Guides Infantry. Cavalry elements, 
three artillery batteries, two engineer companies, plus two 
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additional infantry battalions (2nd Battalion, Highland 
Light Infantry, and 103rd Mahratta Light Infantry) and field 
hospit als rounded out the divisional troops. 

Warned of the imminent operations of the Buner Field 
Force, all tribes between Buner and the Indus River—with 
the exception of the Bunerwals— submitted to the British 
rather than face the destruction of their villages. The Buner 
Field Force marched east from Kunda on 2 January 1898. 
Four days later, the force concentrated at Sanghao on the 
Buner border. Blood deployed two infantry battalions at Pir- 
sai and five cavalry squadrons at Rustam. Reconnaissance 
revealed that the pass es into Buner were held by the enemy, 
estimated at 3,000 to 4,000 tribesmen. 

Blood’s plan of operations, after assessing the situation, 
was that “the troops at Sanghao should force the Tanga Pass, 
the mouth of which is one mile north of Sanghao, while the 
Pirsai detachment was to force the pass of that name early 
the same day; and the cavalry from Rustam were then to 
cross the Pirsai Pass, working thence onwards toward the 
enemy’s line of retreat from the Tanga Pass” (Nevill 1912, p. 
244). This plan was executed audaciously on 7 January 
1898. The 20th Punjabis conducted a turning movement 
against the enemy’s right flank, and as this movement 
developed, a frontal assault by the 1st Brigade (minus the 
20th Punjabis), supported by artillery (opening fire at 2,200 
yards) and infantry, advanced uphill toward the tribesmen. 
The advancing infantry began volley firing at 1,500 yards. 
The steady, accurate British fire quickly demoralized the 
tribesmen, who fled from their positions, and the British 
seized the high ground. In this attack, the British lost only 
one man killed, and the tribesmen about fifty. The British 
also secured the Tanga Pass, then halted at Kingargali to 
replenish their supplies. 

The British advance continued on 17 January 1898, with 
Blood dividing his force into two columns, comm anding one 
hims elf with Meiklejohn in charge of the second. The force 
travers ed and surveyed the entire Buner Province, meeting 
no opposition, receiving the submission of all tribesmen 
encountered, and in the process, humiliating the Bunerwals. 
By the end of the day the Bunerwals, who had established a 
martial reput ation during the 1863 Ambela campaign, and 
the Chamlawals submitted to the British. 

The mission of the Buner Field Force had been accom- 
plished. The entire force withdrew over the Ambela Pass 
back into British India, where it was dis banded on 20 Janu- 
ary 1898. 
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Burma 

In the nineteenth century Burma (now Myanmar) was 
located to the immediate east of British India, bordering 
eastern Bengal and Assam. This location brought it into con- 
flict with the ex panding East India Company in its quest for 
new markets. The Burmese had also been engaged in terri- 
torial conquest, having seized Tenasserim from Siam in 
1766, subjugated the Kingdom of Ar akan in 1784, and con- 
quered Manipur, near the Surma Valley, in 1813. 

As a result, the border area between British India and 
Burma provided a const ant source of friction. In addition, the 
British would occasionally enter Burmese territory in pursuit 
of robbers, and the Burmese made a number of forays into 
British-protected areas in search of Arakanese rebels. 

The First Burma War (1824-1826) was caused by the 
Burmese attacking a British det ach ment on the Chittagong 
frontier in 1823. In 1824, two Burmese armies entered 
Cachar, an area under British protection, and the British 
declared war. A British joint navy-amy expeditionary force 
attacked and defeated Burmese forces at cities up the 
Irrawaddy River, but before the British attacked the Burmese 
capital at Ava, the Burmese surrendered. They ceded the 
Arakan to Great Britain and relinquished their claims on 
Assam and other border regions. 

In 1852, the British, after their ships and tr ade had been 
subject to Burmese aggression, sent a joint expedition to 
Burma where it captured a number of Burmese cities . The 
British annexation of the province of Pegu in January 1853 
ended the Second Bu rma War. 

After the Second Bu rma War, Burma had been effectively 
reduced to the area around the capital Ava and its foreign 
policy was basically determ ined until 1879 by a British Res- 
ident. The Burmese felt they had been occupied and com- 
municated with the French and Italians, m ainly over trading 
issues. Burmese interference with the Bombay-Burma Tr ad- 
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ing Company caused the British to issue an ultimatum 
demanding the protection of British subjects and interests. 
The Burmese king re jected this ultimatum and the British 
quickly dispatched a three-bri gade force that advanced on 
Ava before the Burmese had time to organize their defenses. 
Mandalay was occupied and the Third Burma War (1885) 
was over in less than one month. The British an nexed Upper 
Burma on 1 January 1886. 

The Burmese forces were not considered very formidable 
in open terrain, and seemed to be little more than “raw 
levies” They preferred to fight from blockades or other for- 
tified defensive positions. The Burmese forces were gener- 
ally tribal during the First Burma War and most were armed 
with spears and swords. They had a number of mixed and 
frequently outdated cannon in some of their fortifications. 
The Burmese had, however, developed a nu mber of excellent 
war- boats for use on the many rivers. Occasionally the 
Burmese used elephants as a combination fighting vehicle 
and troop tr ansport. 

The Burmese forces poss ess ed more firearms during the 
Second Burma War, when their army was said to number 
50,000. By the Third Burma War, Burmese soldiers were less 
disciplined and motivated, and their army was only about 
15,000 to 20,000 strong. 

During the period of the Third Burma War, Burmese 
troops tried to copy British uniforms . They wore grotesque- 
looking spiked helmets, made of bamboo lacquer work and 
painted red, a jacket, and a pair of drawers that res embled 
pyjamas. The officers carried European swords, some of the 
men carried rudimentary guns, a few had spears, and others 
were armed with bamboo sticks. The Burmese cavalry was 
mounted on short ponies and armed with a dah, similar toa 
hatchet or wood chopper about 18 inches long. The Burmese 
had a limited nu mber of artillery pieces, res embling small 
brass toys, each pulled by four men. 


See also Burma War, First (1824-1826); Burma War, Second 
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Burma War, First (1824-1826) 

Border disputes were the direct cause of the First Burma 
War. The Burmese attacked a British det achment at Shah- 
puri Island near the Chittagong River on 24 September 1823. 


In January 1824, additional border tension was caus ed by 
two Burmese arm ies invading Cachar, an area in south-cen- 
tral Assam west of Manipur and under British protection. 
The British responded by declaring war on 5 March 1824. 

The British plan was to drive the Burmese out of the ter- 
ritory in Assam they had taken, adopt a defensive posture 
there and on the Chit tagong, and then send an ex pedition by 
sea to subdue the Burmese maritime provinces and, if pos- 
sible, s ail 600 miles up the Irrawaddy River to the capital of 
Ava. The Burmese disrupted these plans by assembling a 
30,000-manarmy commanded by General Maha Bundula in 
the Chittagong area and attacking a small British force at 
Ramu on 17 May 1824. 

The British gathered a formidable naval force, the ships of 
which carried over 200 guns. The Burmese Expeditionary 
Force, commanded by Brigadier General Sir Archibald 
Campbell, consisted of 10,644 soldiers, of whom 4,759 were 
British, with 42 artillery pieces. The force was divided into 
the Bengal Division (British 13th and 38th Regiments, 40th 
Bengal Native Infantry, and artillery), commanded by 
Colonel McCreagh, and the Madras Division (British 41st, 
89th, and 102nd Regiments, 3rd, 8th, 9th, 10th, 17th, and 
22nd Madras Native Infantry, 7th Madras Infantry, with 
Madras Foot Artillery and pioneers) with Colonel Macbean 
commanding. The force ass embled at the end of April 1824. 

Campbell’ force landed at and captured Rangoon on 10 
May 1824. The monsoon season began in May, and the British 
continued with their campaign. The British also attacked sur- 
rounding fortified areas, culminating in the capture of the 
Shwe Dragon Pagoda at Kemmendine on 10 June 1824. The 
heavy rains and debilitating jungle dis eases, including dysen- 
tery, cholera, and malaria, took their toll on the British. 

In July 1824, the British conducted a number of local 
attacks and seized Burmese blockhouses, establishing a 
moral supremacy in the process. The number of casualties 
from disease, however, continued to climb. Minor actions 
took place during the summer and fall. 

Burmese King Bagyidaw recalled the army of Maha Bun- 
dula from Arakan, and by December 1824, about 60,000 
Burmese soldiers had surrounded the British at Rangoon. A 
number of local skirmishes took place until the British con- 
ducted a counterattack on 7 December that soundly 
defeated and scat tered the Burmese troops. From 1 Decem- 
ber to 9 December the British had 30 soldiers killed and 220 
wounded, while the Burmese were estimated to have lost 
about 5,000 men. 
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A Burmese des erter informed the British that Bundula 
had received reinforcements and had gathered a force of 
about 25,000 soldiers at Kokeen, north of Rangoon. Camp- 
bell realized he had to conduct a preemptive strike on the 
Burmese. Early on 15 December 1824, after leaving 3,000 
men to hold Rangoon, he advanced toward Kokeen in two 
columns. The right column, of 540 British and Indian sol- 
diers, was commanded by Brigadier General Willoughby 
Cotton. Campbell commanded the left column of 800 sol- 
diers. The plan was for Cot ton’s troops to attack the Burmese 
position from the front, whileCampbell’s column would out- 
flank the position and attack it from the rear. 

The Burmese had built two strong blockades, each about 
400 yards long and 200 yards wide, con nected by a central 
trench. Campbell’s force was met by a hail of Burmese fire as 
it emerged from the jungle, and Campbell ordered his signal 
guns fired to inform Cotton of his impending attack. Upon 
hearing the reply from Cotton, Campbell’s men assaulted 
both stockades while Cotton’s soldiers stormed the high 
stockade walls and engaged the Bu rmese with accurate fire. 
They then went in with the bayonet, and after about 20 min- 
utes of intense combat, the remaining Burmese fled into the 
jungle. In the short but fierce fight, the British lost 136 killed 
or wounded, and the Burmese many more. The British 
troops involved in the battle included men from the 13th, 
38th, 41st, and 89th Foot and Madr as Europeans in one col- 
umn, and from the 9th, 12th, 18th, 28th, 30th, and 34th 
Madras Infantry in the second column. 

Campbell received reinforcements and then planned to 
advance on the Burmese capital of Ava. He commanded the 
land column, consisting of 1,300 British infantry, 1,000 
sepoys (Indian infantry private soldiers), 2 cavalry 
squadrons, | horse artillery troop, and a rocket troop. Camp- 
bell’s force was to advance parallel to the Hlaing River and 
then follow the Irrawaddy, linking up with the river column 
south of Danubyu, the site of another Burmese stronghold. 
The river column, commanded by Cot ton, consisted of about 
800 British infantry, a sepoy force, and artillery, all carried in 
a flotilla of 60 boats. A third small force, commanded by 
Major (later Major Gener al Sir) Robert Sale , was to sail to and 
capture Bassein (about 100 miles west of Rangoon), then 
march roughly 60 miles through swampland to Danubyu. 

Campbell’s colu mn began its march on 11 February 1825, 
bypassed Danubyu, and pressed on to Prome, hoping to 
meet Cot ton on the river en route. Cot ton was delayed, how- 
ever, by Burmese strong points along the river. On 7 March 


1825, Campbell heard the sounds ofa large can nonade echo- 
ing from the south. Waiting one day, he was confident that 
Cot ton’s force had captured Danubyu, so he continued the 
advance northward. A few days later he learned Danubyu 
had not fallen to Cot ton’s troops, so Campbell had to march 
back downriver to link up with Cotton’s force. 

With his force united, Campbell planned to assault Bun- 
dula’s fortress. British mort ars and rockets began a prepar a- 
tory barrage on 1 April 1825. Before the assault began the 
next morning, the British learned that Bundula had been 
killed by a rocket and the Burmese had fled silently into the 
jungle. The British occupied Danubyu unoppos ed on 2 April. 

The British then continued their advance northward. 
Prome was entered on 25 April 1825 and Campbell dec ided 
to remain there during the rainy season. Over the summer 
months other British forces cleared the Burmese from 
Assam and made progress elsewhere, but by September 
1825, while negotiations were ostensibly being conducted, a 
Burmese army had surrounded Prome. 

On 1 December 1825, the British struck and caught the 
Burmese, then comm anded by Maha Nemiao, off guard. The 
attack began with a heavy British naval cannonade that 
caught the at tention of the Burmese, in conjunction with the 
movement of a sepoy force that appeared to be attacking a 
Burmese position. Concurrently, Campbell had divided his 
forces again into two columns and marched to the rear of the 
Burmese forces. The British attacked and defeated one of the 
three Burmese divisions, killing Nemiao in the process. 
Additional British attacks on 2 and 5 December, in dense 
jungle against heavily fortified strongholds, were highly suc- 
cessful, and the British had victory in their grasp. 

The British continued their advance through the de vas- 
tated countryside toward Ava. On 27 December 1825, under 
a flag of truce, Burmese envoys approached the British to 
negotiate a peace treaty to end the conflict. A two-week 
truce, to end on 18 January 1826, was agreed to by both par- 
ties. On 17 January, however, Campbell realized that the 
Burmese had been procrastinating and improving their 
defenses during the truce. On the morning of 18 January, 
Campbell again commenced hostilities by bombarding the 
Burmese defenses and afterward assaulting them. The 
Burmese seemed to have lost their stomach for fighting and 
retreated further toward their capital. 

Campbell’s force again renewed its march. On 8 Febru ary 
1825, as the British reached a large opening in the jungle 
near Pagan, they found thems elves confronted by a force of 
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about 20,000 Burmese infantry and cavalry deployed in a 
crescent formation and comm anded by Nawing Phuring. It 
was very unusual for the Burmese to abandon their stock- 
ades and fight in the open. The British attacked the Burmese 
flanks immediately, push ing the Burmese back to reinforced 
positions, and after five hours, the Burmese were finally 
routed. 

King Bagyidaw finally agreed to accept the British terms. 
The Burmese surrendered the provinces of Arakan and 
Tenasserim, and renounced all rights of interference with 
Assam, Cachar, and Manipur. The king also had to pay the 
British an indemnity of one crore of rupees, then equal to 
the enormous sum of £1 million. The Treaty of Yandabo was 
signed and concluded the war on 24 February 1826.A recip- 
rocal commercial treaty was signed later on 23 November 
1826. 

The First Burma War had been a very difficilt war to 
fight, especially in the disease-ridden jungle. Of the 3,500 
British soldiers, not including officers and sepoys, only 150 
were killed in combat while almost 3,000 died from dis ease 
and sickness. Of about 150 officers, 16 were killed in action 
and 45 died from disease. While Britain had greatly 
expanded it territorial holdings, this war was, according to 
one commentator, “for the army beyond argument the most 
miserable, wretched and badly managed of all the wars to 
date that had made the British Empire” (Bruce 1973, p. 127). 


See also Bengal Army; Burma; Burma War, Second 
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Burma War, Second (1852-1853) 
Friction between the British and Burmese increas ed after 
Pagan Min became king of Burma in 1846. The Burmese 
s eemed to ignore the Treaty of Yandabo, si gned on 24 Febru- 
ary 1826 that had ended the First Burma War and guar an- 
teed the protection of British merchants and commerce. 
Burmese officials were har assing and unjustly taxing British 
merchants, and two British mariners were unlawfully 
imprisoned. 

The British had the right to be protected from injustice, 
oppression, and extortion by their own government. Com- 
modore Lambert, “a short-tanpered and impetuous naval 


commander” (Bruce 1973, p. 132), was ordered to lead a 
squadron to Rangoon to investigate the situation. Lambert 
overstepped his orders, intimidated and humiliated rela- 
tively compliant Burmese officials, and illegally sei zed the 
king’s royal yacht and began a blockade of the Rangoon 
River. The British then provoked the Burmese to open fire on 
the blockading ships. Events spir aled out of control and the 
British issued the Burmese king an ultimatum that he could 
not possibly comply with. The British ultimatum ex pired on 
1 April 1852 without receiving an answer. 

The British plan ned to strike early in April 1852, about six 
weeks before the monsoons began, and deliver a decisive 
blow against the Burmese. By 6 April 1852, the Bengal and 
Madras Infantry Brigades, under the overall command of 
Lieutenant Gener al Henry Godwin (a veteran of the First 
Burma War, 1824-1826), had arrived by fleet at the mouth of 
the Rangoon River. The Bengal Brigade consisted of the 
British 18th and 80th Regiments and the 40th Bengal Native 
Infantry. The Madras Brigade included the British 51st Foot 
and the 5th, 9th, and 25th Madras Native Infantry Regi- 
ments. The force was supported by two companies of Bengal 
Artillery, three companies of Madras Artillery, and two of 
Madras Sapper and Miners. The entire force totaled about 
6,000 soldiers. 

The British first bombarded and occupied Martaban, 
north of Moulmein, capital of the British occupied province 
of Tenasserim, then returned to Rangoon by 8 April 1852. 
Three days later the naval flotilla sailed up the Irrawaddy 
River and bombarded the stockade at Rangoon and another 
on the opposite bank at Dalla. The following morning God- 
win landed his troops, divided them into the customary two 
columns, and began a two-pronged attack on the Rangoon 
stockade. One column was ambushed in the jungle but 
fought off the Burmese, and a British assault on the stockade 
was repulsed. Godwin brought up 8-inch howitzers and 
attacked again on 14 April. After a long artillery and small 
arms duel , G odwin’s aide-de-camp led an assault party that 
entered a pagoda in the defenses and killed or scat tered with 
the bayonet Burmese soldiers, leading to the capture of the 
Burmese stronghold. From 12 to 14 April, the British had 17 
all ranks killed and 132 wounded. 

The British attacked and seized Bass einon 19 May 1852, 
by which time the monsoon rains had begun and cholera 
was taking its toll. Learning that the Peguese had risen 
against their local Burmese rulers, the British sent a small 
force to Pegu and captured the town on 5 June 1852. 
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Additional British reinforcements arrived at Rangoon in 
September 1852. British ships sailed up river, bombarded the 
Burmese stockade at Prome, and the British occupied the 
des erted position on 10 October 1852. The British retook the 
town of Pegu after a short sharp fight on 21 November 1852. 

The British annexed the province of Pegu shortly there- 
after. To pacify the province, the British sent a 4,000-man 
force under General Steel to travel to the northern provincial 
boundary. Steel’s march was practically unoppos ed, and he 
arrived at Toungee, on the northern border, on 22 Febru ary 
1853. 

After the British annexed Pegu, a number of Burmese 
officials resisted. One of these was Myat Htoon, commis- 
sioner of the Danchen district north of Danubyu. The British 
at tempted to overth row him by march ing against his stock- 
ade in February 1853, but the Burmese ambushed this 
British force, killing or wounding more than 80 soldiers. 
Brigadier General Cheape, with a 1,100-man force sup- 
ported by guns and rockets, was then given the mission. 
After a twenty-four-day-long fierce jungle battle, Cheape’s 
force defeated the Burmese. The British lost 130 killed or 
wounded, including Ensign Garnet J. Wolseley, the future 
Field Marshal Viscount Wols eley, plus more than 100 dead 
from cholera. 

As the British prepared to march on the Bu rmese capital 
of Ava, King Pagan Min was depos edby his brother Mindon, 
who wanted to end the war. The British were avaric ious, and 
in addition to the province of Pegu, demanded hundreds of 
additional square miles that included valuable teak forests. 
The Burmese protested but had to accept the fait accompli, 
although King Mindon refused to sign the formal peace 
treaty. A ceasefire, ending the “inglorious” Second Burma 
War, was declared on 30 June 1853. 
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Burma War, Third (1885) 

Anglo-French rivalry in southeast Asia was a maj or cause of 
the Third Burma War. Thibaw became king of Burma in 
1878, and his weak rule encouraged corruption and bribery 
as well as French encroach ment on what was considered a 
British sphere of influence. 


The Burmese sent a delegation to Paris in 1883 to negoti- 
ate what appeared to be a commercial treaty. The British 
were wary that the French would also be supplying weapons, 
and especially modern artillery, to the Burmese. These con- 
cerns were heightened when the Burmese contracted with 
the French to build a railway from Mandalay to the Indian 
frontier and with news that the French had established a 
Burmese state bank. The French loans were to be repaid 
from royalties from Burmese oil and river customs charges. 

In August 1885—during the period of June to December 
1885 when Lord Salisbury’s Tory government was in 
power — the council of ministers in Mand alay ordered a fine 
of 23 lakhs of rupees (£2,300,000) on the Bombay-Burma 
Trading Company for allegedly exporting more teak logs 
than they had actu ally paid for. In the context of the ongoing 
Anglo-French imperial and commercial rivalry, this arbi- 
trary and insulting fine provided the British with an excuse 
to go to war. 

The British issued an ultimatum on 22 October 1885 that 
gave King Thibaw until 10 November 1885 to accept a 
British envoy and British control of Burmese foreign rela- 
tions, among other items. The British expected Th ibaw to 
reject the ultimatum and organized a three-brigade force, 
under the command of Major General Harry Prendergast, 
V.C., to advance upon Mandalay via the Irrawaddy River and 
dethrone King Thibaw. On 7 November, King Thibaw pro- 
claimed to his people that war was imm inent and to be pre- 
pared to fight against and wipe out the “heretic” Britons. 

Prendergast’s force, consisting of 3,029 British and 6,005 
Indian troops (with 2,810 followers), was organized into three 
brigades with artillery (67 guns) and support elements. As 
finally constituted, these units were Ist Brigade (com- 
manded by Brigadier General H. H. Foord), consisting of 
2 nd Battalion, King’s Liverpool Regiment, and the 21st and 
25th Madras Infantry Regiments; 2nd Brigade (Brigadier 
Gener al [later Field Marshal Sir] George S. White, V.C.), 2nd 
Battalion, Hampsh ire Regiment, and 12th and 23rd Madras 
Infantry Regiments; and 3rd Bri gade (Bri gadier General FB. 
Norman), | st Battalion, Royal Welsh Fusiliers, 2 nd (Queens’ 
Own) and 11th Bengal Infantry Regiments. Additional 
troops included a 600-man naval bri gade and a body of vol- 
unteer cavalry. On 11 November 1885, instructions were 
received from London to begin the operation. 

A flotilla of armed naval steamships towed the troops 
upriver in barges and lighters equipped with living quar- 
ters. The frontier into independent Burma was crossed on 
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15 November 1885 as the fifty-five-ship flotilla continued to 
steam up the Irrawaddy River. On the following day, 
Burmese artillery batteries in stockades on both sides of 
the river opened fire on the British. The British returned the 
fire, then landed infantrymen that quickly captured the 
stockades. 

The heavily fortified town of Minhla was on the right 
bank of the Irrawaddy further up river and the fort of Gweg- 
Yaung Kamyo was opposite it. Prendergrast decided to 
attack both forts immediately. Early on 17 November 1885, 
sever al British and Indian battalions were landed a few 
miles south of each fort. As the British flotilla engaged each 
fort simult aneously, the British and Indian troops marched 
through the dense jungle and attacked their respective 
objectives. The Gweg-Yaung Kamyo was seized with lit tle 
resistance, but the defenders of Minhla fought with determ i- 
nation. It took a nu mber of British bayonet charges to finally 
dislodge the Burmese, who fled into the jungle. In the fight- 
ing that day, the British lost 1 officer and 4 men killed, and 4 
officers and 27 men wounded. 

Men of the naval brigade captured a Burmese stockade 
and silenced a battery of eleven heavy guns at Pagan on 22 
November 1885. Two days later the British flotilla reached 
Myingyau, where a large Burmese force was entrenched. 
When the British bombarded the defenses, the Burmese 
initially returned fire with artillery and small arms but later 
slipped away at night, leaving the British advance unop- 
posed. 

As the flotilla steamed within sight of Ava on 27 Novem- 
ber 1885, Prendergrast received a message from the king 
agreeing to surrender himself and his forces. When the 
British forces landed at Ava, they found that the Burmese 
Army had vanished. After destroying the Bu rmese artillery, 
the British continued their advance upriver and anchored 
off Mandalay the following day. British troops landed and, 
with bands playing, they marched to the royal palace and 
seized the Bu rmese king and queen. After barely two weeks 
of operations, the Third Burma War was over. 

The British, on 1 January 1886, form ally annexed Upper 
Burma and proclaimed that Burma would become a 
province of British India. The Burmese soldiers who had 
earlier fled into the jungle frequently became rebels or 
dacoits ( bandits) and har ass edthe British and attacked their 
outposts. After four years of operations that required sub- 
stantial British reinforcements, the Burmese rebellion was 
finally suppress ed in 1890. 
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Burnaby, Lieutenant Colonel Frederick G. 
(1842-1885) 

Lieutenant Colonel Frederick G. Burnaby was a successful, 
courageous soldier and traveler, whose accounts of his 
adventures gained him considerable renown. While 
unorthodox, his dis dain for authority and frequently err atic 
behavior caused res entment among his superiors. 

Burnaby, born on 3 March 1842 in England, was educated 
at Harrow and in Germany. He was commissioned into the 
Royal Horse Guards in 1859. Although considered a typical 
Englishman, Burnaby was tall (6 feet, 4 inches) and strong, 
and on one occasion reportedly carried two ponies, one 
under each arm, from an upstairs room of a building to a 
courtyard. He also had an insatiable yearning for adventure. 

Burnaby had considerable time to travel and pursue 
leisure activities, frequently serving as a correspondent for 
newspapers. He traveled to the Sudan in 1875, covering part 
of Colonel (later Major Gener al) Charles G. Gordon’s expedi- 
tion. At the height of winter amid the Great Game, he rode 
alone through Centr al Asia. When he arrived at Kh iva, east of 
the Aral Sea, Burnaby found a telegr am ordering him back 
to England. When he returned he wrote A Ride to Khiva 
(1876), which made him a popular hero and was reprinted 
eleven times in its first year of publication. 

Other adventures and books followed, with Burnaby 
running unsuccessfully for Parliament in 1880 and balloon- 
ing alone across the English Channel in 1882. At the begin- 
ning of 1884, in response to a request from his old friend, 
Lieutenant General Valentine Baker Pasha, commanding 
the Egyptian Gendarmerie, Burnaby traveled to Egypt. He 
accompanied Baker Pasha to El Teb in the eastern Sudan, 
where in the face of dervish hordes the ill-trained gender- 
marie troops panicked and were soundly defeated on 4 Feb- 
ruary 1884. After the arrival o f British troops, Burnaby 
fought in the battle on 29 February 1884 in which El Teb 
was captured. 

Burnaby returned to England in April 1884. Gener al (later 
Field Marshal Viscount) Lord Garnet J. Wols eley, appointed 
in the summer of 1884 to comm and the expedition to relieve 
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Gordon in Khartoum, asked for Burnaby’s services, but Field 
Marshal H.R.H. Prince George F., Second Duke of Cambridge, 
vetoed the request. Burnaby told people he was traveling to 
Bechuanaland but instead traveled to Egypt. Upon his 
arrival , Wols eley appointed him an inspector on the Nile line 
of communiaations, although he was later attached to the 
Desert Column. On 16 January 1885, the Desert Column, 
with Burnaby as second in command to Brigadier Gener al 
(later Maj or General) Sir Herbert Stewart, was intercepted 
before the wells of Abu Klea, and the following day formed a 
square and advanced against the enemy. The dervishes 
attaded a gap in the British square, which Burnaby may 
have helped widen by issuing his own comm ands to troops. 
Burnaby fought the attackers singlehandedly for a few 
moments before being fatally wounded by a spear thrust to 
the neck. 
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Butler, Lieutenant General Sir William F. 
(1838-1910) 
Lieutenant Gener al Sir William F Butler was a distinguished, 
innovative, and controversial British Army officer and a 
prom inent member of the Ashanti Ring. He was also a well - 
known, prolific traveler and author. 

Butler was born in Ireland on 31 October 1838, and after 
a Jesuit education, he was commissioned an ensign in the 
69th Regiment in 1858. He served with his regiment in Ire- 
land, India, and England before being posted to Canada in 
1867, where he had the opportu nity to satisfy his craving for 
travel. In 1870, Butler, who had already traveled extensively 
in Canada, was selected by Colonel (later Field Marshal Vis- 
count) Garnet J. Wolseley to serve as intelli gence officer of 
the Red River Ex pedition. Butler performed his duties well, 


and thereafter Wols eley considered him among his circle of 
outst anding subordinates. 

In 1872, after the abolition of the purchase system, But- 
ler was promoted to capt ain. He rejoined Wols eley in 1873, 
who was then comm anding the ex pedition to Ashantiland, 
as intelligence officer, and also led a group of 1,400 indi ge- 
nous Akims to try to intercept the main Ashanti Army. But- 
ler became a confirmed member of Wolseley’s Ashanti 
Ring, and he next served on Wolseley’s staff in Natal in 
1875. 

After service at the War Office, Butler served in South 
Africa du ring the Zulu War (1879), but he did not see action. 
Butler again served on Wolseley’s staff during the 1882 
British ex pedition to Egypt. He also participated in nu mer- 
ous battles, including the assault on Tel ed-Kebir (13 Sep- 
tember 1882). During the 1884-1885 Gordon Relief Ex pedi- 
tion, again comm anded by Wolseley, Butler was responsible 
for organizinga 400-boat flotilla to carry soldiers up the Nile 
River to Khartoum, although it seems he, and many other 
Ashanti Ring members who were gaining higher rank, had 
difficulties working as a team member. Butler later accom- 
panied the River Column on its advance, and he was instru- 
mental in planning the successful operations at Kirbekan, 
where Major General William Earle, column commander, 
was killed in action on 10 February 1885. 

In late 1885, Butler assumed command of a brigade on 
the Egyptian frontier and led it gallantly at the Bat tle of Gin- 
nis, 30 December 1885. For his superb leadersh ip, Butler was 
promoted to bri gadier gener al and knighted in 1886, and the 
same year, he was involved in a notorious divorce trial. He 
served on half-pay from 1886 to 1888, then he was 
appointed to conduct an inquiry into the Army Ordnance 
Department. Butler commanded British troops in Egypt 
(1890-1893), then at Aldershot (1893), where the army was 
at tempting to conduct innovative training. He comm anded 
the South-Eastern District from 1893 to 1896. 

In 1898, Butler was appointed commander in chief of 
British forces in South Africa. This was a tense time as friction 
between the British and the Boers increas ed, and Butler, while 
not favoring the Boers, opposed war. In July 1899, Butler fol- 
lowed his conscience and resigned, thus forfeiting the oppor- 
tunity to command the British Army in war. He returned to 
Great Britain and was subjected to strong public criticism, but 
he was appointed to the Western Command, was promoted to 
lieutenant gener alin 1900, and retired in 1905. 

Butler, who had married the distinguished war artist Eliz- 
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abeth Thompson in 1877, wrote many superb books, includ- 
ing military biographies. His autobiography, From Sketch- 
book and Diary, was published in 1909. Butler died on 7 June 
1910, the same day Wols eley wrote him, “I always looked 
upon you as a host in yours elf, ready to undertake any dif fi- 
cult job, and the more dangerous it was the more you 
enjoyed it” (Mc Court 1967, p. 259). 


See also Artists, War; Ashanti Ring; Ashanti War, Second 
(1873-1874); Boer War, Second (1899-1902); Boers; Canada; 
Earle, Major General William; Egyptian Army; Ginnis, Battle 
of; Gordon Relief Expedition; Purchase System; Red River 
Expedition; Tel el-Kebir, Battle of; Wolseley, Field Marshal 
Garnet J. 
References: Kochanski (1999); Lehmann (1964); Maxwell 
(1985); McCourt (1967); Pakenham (1979); Sixsm ith (1970) 
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Camberley, Staff College 

In 1802, the Royal Milit ary College was founded by Colonel 
(Jater Major General) John Gaspard Le Marchant to train 
young men as infantry and cavalry subalterns in a Junior 
Department (which later became the Royal Milit ary Col- 
lege , Sandhurst) and ex perienced officers in staff duties in 
a Senior Department. The Senior Department was formed 
at High Wycombe from a school privately founded in 1799 
by a French émigré, Gener al Jarry. The Junior Department 
moved to a new site in 1812 and became the Royal Milit ary 
College ,Sandhurst. The Senior Department moved to Farn- 
ham in 1814, and in 1821 it joined the Royal Milit ary Col- 
lege , Sandhu rst. 

The poor performance of the British Army in the 
Crimean War (1854-1856) highlighted administrative, 
logistical, and staff weaknesses. In January 1856, a Council 
of Military Education was convened to look into revising 
officer education and training. Detailed proposals were 
made for the improvement of staff officer education, and 
on 17 December 1857 the Senior Department was renamed 
the Staff College. Admission to the Staff College was to be 
by competitive ex am ination, and each two-year course was 
to consist of thirty students, twenty-five from the infantry, 
cavalry, and Guards, and five from the Royal Artillery and 
Royal Engineers. Initially, the Staff College did not attr act 
the best officers. 

The Staff College moved to its new building at Camber- 
ley, on the edge of the Sandhurst est ate, in 1862. By 1865, at 
the end of the second year of Staff College the student was 
exam ined in, at most, seven subjects: military history, mil- 
itary administration and law, fortification, and military 
surveying and reconnaissance. The two additional subjects 


could be chosen from mathematics, modern languages 
(French, German, and Hindustani), and natu raland ex per- 
imental science. 

The Franco-Prussian War (1870-1871) emphasized the 
need for comprehensive, realistic staff officer train ing. The 
course was revis edin 1870 to make it more professional and 
practical, with less emphasis on mathematics. The period 
1870-1890 also witness ed the greatest increase in student 
attendance. In 1870, forty students, twenty in their first year 
of study (Junior Division) and twenty in their second year of 
attendance (Sen ior Division) attended the Staff College. The 
establishment was raised to forty-eight students in 1884 
and to sixty-four in 1886. In the late 1880s, students studied 
military history and geography, fortification and artillery, 
staff duties, administration and military law, military 
topogr aphy, recon naiss ance, and one forei gn language. 

The reputation of the Staff College increas ed sign ificantly 
in the 1890s, due mainly to qualified instructors and realis- 
tic train ing, including topics of strategy, mobilization, and 
imperial defense. The first “staff tour” took place in 1895. 

The Second Boer War (1899-1902) showed that training 
needed to be conducted at a level higher than the regiment 
and with the Royal Navy. The est ablish ment of the Gener al 
Staff in 1906 generated new interest in and marked an 
improvement in the quality of staff work, as well as recog- 
nizing “the unique importance of the [Staff] College as the 
nurs ery of the General Staff” (Bond 1972, p. 240). 


See also Boer War, Second (1899-1902); Crimean War; Esher 

Committee; Officers, British Army—Training and Education; 

Sandhurst, Royal Military College 

References: Bond (1972); Harries-Jenkins (1977); Spiers 
(1992) 
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Cambridge, Field Marshal H.R.H. Prince 

George F., Second Duke of (1819-1904) 

Field Marshal H.R. H. Prince George E., Second Duke of Cam- 
bridge, exerted significant influence on the reform and mod- 
emization of the British Army throughout the second half of 
the nineteenth century in his role as comm ander in chief, in 
which he served from 1856 to 1895. 

Cambridge was born on 26 March 1819 in Hanover. His 
father was Adolphus, First Duke of Cambridge, the you ngest 
of seven children of King George III and brother of Kings 
George IV and William IV. When he was born, the Second 
Duke of Cambridge was heir presumptive to the British 
throne until the birth of his cousin Victoria two months later. 

Cambridge moved to England in 1830 and began his mili- 
tary career in 1838 with a one-year assignment to the Gibr al- 
tar garrison. In 1840, he was attached as a lieutenant colonel 
to the 12th Lancers. Two years later, he was gazetted 
(appointed) as colonel in comm and of the 17th Lancers. He 
comm anded the Corfu garrison (1843-1845). At the age of 
twenty-seven, Cambridge was promoted to major general and 
served in various comm and positions in Ireland until 1852, 
when he was appointed inspector-general of cavalry. He suc- 
ceeded to the dukedom on the death of his father in 1850. 

In early 1854, Cambridge was appointed to comm and the 
Ist Division in the British expeditionary force sent to the 
Crimea. He commanded his formation at the Bat tles of the 
Alma (20 September 1854), Balaklava (25 October 1854), 
and Inkerman (5 November 1854). Although his perform- 
ance was lackluster, contemporary sources refer to his gal- 
lant behavior. Whereas the regimental officers and soldiers 
had to persevere through the harsh winter of 1854-1855, 
Cambridge, ostensibly ill with dys entery and typhoid fever, 
was ordered home on 27 December 1854. Queen Victoria 
reportedly considered his departure from the Crimea 
“shameful” (Royle 2000, p. 301), and Cambridge’s numerous 
at tempts to receive another field comm and were den ied. 

Field Marshal Viscount Hardinge, officer commanding in 
chief of the army, suffered a stroke in July 1856 and Cam- 
bridge succeeded him. During his first 12 years in office, he 
advocated better military education, combined arms 
maneuvers, and supported the creation of a tr ained reserve. 

The Duke of Cambridge was strongly oppos ed to many of 
the Cardwell Reforms, especially the confirmation of the pri- 
macy of civilian control of the army. The War Office Act of 
1870 consolidated the War Office and the Horse Guards and 
required the commander in chief to physically move from 


the Horse Guards to the War Office, an unmistakable indica- 
tor of his new subordinate role as princ ipal military advis er 
to the secretary of state. (The Duke of Cambridge , however, 
after moving to the War Office, was perm it ted to address his 
let ters from the “Horse Guards, Pall Mall.”) Cambridge also 
opposed the abolition of purchase (in which officers pur- 
chas ed their initial commissions and subsequent promo- 
tions to lieutenant colonel) and deplored the localization 
and linked - battalion systems (in which line regiments were 
linked with militia regiments). 

From the 1870s until his retirement in 1895, Cambridge 
frequently oppos ed milit ary reformers and one of their lead- 
ers, Field Marshal Viscount Garnet J. Wolseley. During this 
period the authority of the comm ander in chief was reduced 
further. Cambridge retired in 1895, was replaced by Wolse- 
ley, and spent the last years of his life involved with royal cer- 
emonies and charit able causes. He died on 17 March 1904. 

The Duke of Cambridge served as comm ander in chief of 
the British Army from 1856 to 1895. Although genuinely 
concerned about the British soldier, “At a time when Army 
reform was under discussion he was not just conservative 
but hopelessly reactionary, and not only opposed change, 
but quarreled with those who propos ed it” ( Barnett 1970, p. 
334). He worked diligently to pres erve the Crown’s authority 
and control of the army, frequently against the tide of 
progress and reform. 


See also Alma, Battle of the; Balaklava, Battle of; Cardwell 
Reforms; Commander in Chief, British Army; Crimean War; 
Hardinge, Field Marshal Henry; Horse Guards; Inkerman, 
Battle of; Purchase System; War Office; Wolseley, Field Marshal 
Garnet J. 

References: Barnett (1970); Bond (1972); Hamer (1970); 
Kochanski (1999); Lehmann (1964); Longford (1963); 
Raugh (1987a); Royle (2000); Spiers (1992); St. Aubyn 
(1963); Strachan (1997); Wheeler (1914) 


Cameron, General Sir Duncan 
See Maori War, Second (1863-1869) 


Campaign Medals 

Campaign med als are milit ary awards, gener ally consisting 
of an ornamental commemorative medallion suspended 
from a distinctive multicolored ribbon, pres ented to soldiers 
and sailors to recognize partic ipation in a spec ificcampaign 
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or conflict. The rec ipient’s name, rank, and regiment were 
usually impress ed or engraved on the rim of the medallion. 

During the late ei ghteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
selected senior officers were given medallions to commem- 
orate significant battlefield and naval victories. The first 
campaign medal issued by the British Government to all 
ranks was the Waterloo Medal, issued in 1816-1817 to rec- 
ognize service at the Battles of Ligny, Quatre Bras, and 
Waterloo, 16-18 June 1815. (The gener al gr ant of campai gn 
med als was by that time an est ablished pr actice of the Hon- 
or able East India Company.) The Waterloo Medal became so 
popular, and was so highly valued by both officers and men 
that med als were subs equently awarded to recogn izepartic- 
ipation in all major campaigns. Bars (or clasps) with the 
names of specific engagements or battles were issued to be 
worn affixed to the respective campaign med al ribbon. 

Naval, military, and India general service medals were 
also instituted, recognizing participation in various bat tles 
or campaigns over an extended period of time or in cert ain 
geographical locations. The India General Service Medal 
(1854-1895), for example, was instituted in 1854 and cov- 
ered partic ipation in many campaigns over a forty - one-year 
period. Twenty-three clasps were issued with this campai gn 
medal, seventeen of which were for the almost continual 
fighting on the northern frontiers of India, with the rem ain- 
ing clasps for service during expeditions to Persia, Malaya, 
and Burma. 

While the victory at the Battle of Waterloo was said to 
usher in the century-long “Pax Britannica” of no “major” 
wars, at least forty-three campaign medals with a total of 
202 clasps were issued to soldiers by the British Government 
between 1815 and the beginn ing of World War I. 


See also Awards and Decorations; East India Company; 

Victoria Cross 

References: Dorling (1974); Farwell (1981); Gooding (1994); 
Joslin (1974) 


Campbell, Brigadier General Sir Archibald 
See Burma War, First (1824-1826) 


Campbell, Field Marshal Colin, 

First Baron Clyde of Clydesdale (1792-1863) 
Field Marshal Colin Campbell was a highly respected, 
charismatic, and brave British Army officer, truly “a soldiers’ 


general? who served on active service in numerous cam- 
paigns for over a fifty-year period. His service culm inated as 
commander in chief, India, during the Indian Mutiny 
(1857-1859). Campbell was born Colin Macliver on 20 
October 1792 in Glasgow, Scotland. He adopted the name 
Campbell when his maternal uncle, Colonel Campbell, rec- 
ommended him for a commission. Campbell was ga zet ted 
an ensign in the 9th Foot in 1808. He served in the Pen insu- 
lar War, took part in the dis astrous Walcheren Ex pedition in 
1808, and fought in the campaign against the Americans at 
New Orleans in 1814-1815. 

Service at Gibraltar and Barbados followed the 
Napoleonic Wars. Campbell was not wealthy, and this hin- 
dered his career during the era when officers purchas ed 
their promotions. He was, however, after being loaned 
money by a friend, able to purchase a majority in 1825, and 
in 1832, he purchased an unattached lieutenant colonelcy. 

Campbell was appointed lieutenant colonel of the 9th 
Foot in 1835. He assumed command of the 98th Foot two 
years later, deployed that regiment to China in 1842, and saw 
active service in the First China War (1839-1842). Campbell 
was promoted to colonel and appointed commandant of 
Hong Kong. 

As a brigadier general, Campbell commanded a bri gade, 
then a division, during the Second Sikh War (1848-1849) 
and was knighted for his distinguished service. Campbell 
then became the comm ander of the Frontier Brigade, which 
was renamed the Punjab Irregular Force in 1851 (and the 
Punjab Frontier Force in 1865), and led expeditions against 
the Kohat Pass Afridis (1850), the Mohmands (1851-1852), 
and the Ranizais and Utman Khel (1852). 

In 1852, Campbell returned to England and went on half 
pay until selected to command the Highland Brigade of the 
1 st Division in 1854 in the expeditionary force being sent to 
the Crimea. Promoted to maj or gener al in June 1854, he dis- 
tinguished hims elf in the charge of the Highlanders at the 
Bat tle of the Alma (20 September 1854) and directed the 
“thin red line” of the 93rd Highlanders at Balaklava (25 
October 1854). Campbell assumed command of the Ist 
Division in early 1855, but he departed the Crimea in 
November 1855 after quarrelling with his superiors and 
concerns that arose over the chain of command. Campbell 
was promoted to lieutenant general in June 1856 and 
returned to the Crimea to a promised corps comm and. But 
since the corps had not been formed, he retu rned to England 
a month later. 
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When the news of the Indian Mutiny and death of the 
comm ander in chief, India, reached England in July 1857, 
Campbell was offered the vacant position. He arrived in 
India a few months later. He demonstrated his superb orga- 
nizational abilities in the November 1857 relief of Lucknow, 
defeat of Tantia Topi at Cawnpore on 6 December 1857, and 
the final capture of Lucknow on 23 March 1858. By then, 
Campbell, with age and many years of campai gn ing catch- 
ing up with him, was quite methodical and earned the nick- 
name of “Sir Crawling Camel” (Hibbert 1978, p. 334). It 
seems Campbell was concerned about his martial reputa- 
tion and did not want to do anything to jeopardize his 
chances of receiving a peer age. 

In May 1858, Campbell was promoted to gener al and ele- 
vated to the peer age as Baron Clyde of Clydes dale. After the 
Mutiny was suppress ed, and in ill health, Campbell retu rned 
to England in 1860. He was promoted to field marshal in 
1862 and died on 14 August 1863. “Lord Clyde has made a 
reputation in the military history of England, according to 
one source, “abs olutely unrivalled in the records of the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century” (Farwell 2001, pp. 157-158). 


See also Cawnpore, Siege and Relief of; Chillianwalla, Battle of; 

China War, First (1839-1842); Crimean War; India; Indian 

Army Operations; Indian Mutiny; Lucknow, Siege and Relief 

of; North-West Frontier; Punjab Frontier Force; Purchase 

System; Sikh War, Second (1848-1849); Tantia Topi 

References: Cook (1975); Farwell (2001); Forbes (1895); 
Hibbert (1978); Nevill (1912); Royle (2000); Ward (1996); 
Watson (1991) 


Canada 

British North America—which became the Dominion of 
Canada in 1867—was a major component of the British 
Empire during the nineteenth century. Its unique cultural 
and political differences made Canada a difficult colony for 
the British to govern. The British Army served in Canada for 
many years, and when it engaged in active oper ations, it gen- 
erally did so against internal rebellions. 

British control over Canada began in 1760, when the 
French surrendered Quebec during the French and Indian 
War. Under the 1763 Treaty of Paris, “New France” became a 
British colony. A Royal Proclamation established a British 
civil government in Quebec and the boundaries of British 
North America. At this time, the population of British Quebec 
was 95 percent French Roman Catholic and 5 percent British. 


In an attempt to assimilate the French population into 
British Protest ant soc iety,a number of measures were taken. 
In the wake of the American Revolution and the influx of 
British loyalists to Canada, one of the most significant was 
the Canada Act of 1791. This act reestablished colonial bor- 
ders, replaced French property laws with a freehold tenure 
system, and established regional elective councils. In addi- 
tion, the land surrounding the Great Lakes and the St. 
Lawrence River basin was divided into two parts, Upper 
Canada and Lower Canada. Upper Canada was the area 
located west of the Ottawa River around the Great Lakes 
(generally the current province of Ontario), and Lower 
Canada was centered on the St. Lawrence River, east of the 
Ottawa River. The British encouraged immigration, mainly 
to Upper Canada. 

Both Upper and Lower Canada experienced significant 
population and economic growth after the War of 1812, and 
this increas ed the possibility of friction. A rebellion, led by 
Louis Joseph Papineau seeking greater political and fiscal 
power for French- Canadians in Lower Canada, broke out in 
1837. British Army and militia units crushed the Papineau 
Rebellion within a few months, as they did “MacKenziés 
Rebellion, which erupted in December 1837. A more serious 
outbreak took place in November 1838, when Dr. Robert 
Nelson was proclaimed president of the new Canadian 
Republic. British and militia forces dispersed and defeated 
the rebels in a number of short, sharp engagements. In 
response to this Canadian unrest, the British sent Lord 
Durham to investi gate and report on the situation. Durham's 
subs equent recommendations were included in the 1840 Act 
of Union that reunited Upper and Lower Canada as the sin- 
gle province of Canada, under one governor and legislature. 

With a united Canada, there were 426 militia battalions. 
Only required to ass emble for one day per year, these units 
were not very ef fective, but they provided a foundation for 
further milit ary ex pansion and increas ed proficiency. There 
was one regular unit, the Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment, 
rais ed in 1840. The 1846 Militia Act divided men into two 
age groups, 18-40 and 40-60, with the latter forming a 
reserve. The Militia Act of 1855 created a popular active 
m ilitia of up to 5,000 volunteers who were paid for ten days’ 
train ing each year. 

Ex ternal controversies, notably disputes with the United 
States over the border west of the Rocky Mountains and the 
New Brunswick-Maine boundary, came to the forefront in 
the 1840s. These issues were eventu ally res olved. 
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In November 1861, during the American Civil War, a U.S. 
Navy ship stopped and boarded the Trent, a British Royal 
Mail steamer, and apprehended two Confederate envoys en 
route to London. This epis ode caus eda tremendous interna- 
tional furor and war between the United States and Great 
Britain seemed imm inent. After reinforcements were sent, 
the British Army garrison in Canada totaled 17,000 soldiers. 

Another threat soon faced Canada. The Fenian Brother- 
hood, an anti-British organization of Irish immigrants 
formed in the United States in 1858, was eager to attack 
British North America. Many of the Fenians had served in 
the American Civil War (1861-1865), and they were ex peri- 
enced and well organ ized. 

Some 20,000 Canadian volunteers were mobili zed by June 
1866 to thwart a possible Fenian incursion. A force of about 
800 Fenians crossed into Canada on the night of 31 May-1 
June 1866 and forced back a defending Canadian unit. After 
a second skirm ish, the Fenians, concerned about the arrival 
of Canadian reinforcements, returned to the United States. 
Canadian militia forces also repulsed two smaller Fenian 
raids in May 1870. 

The 1866 Fenianattacks encouraged Canadi ans to support 
confederation. After dis cussions in London, the British North 
America Act was proclaimed on 1 July 1867. This act estab- 
lished the Dominion of Canada, then consisting of four 
provinces: Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia. 
Other provinces could join the Dominion at a future time. A 
federal govern ment, consisting of an elected House of Com- 
mons and an appointed Senate, was established at Ottawa, 
and a governor-gener al was desi gnated as the Crown's repre- 
sentative. Each province was to have its own seat of govern- 
ment, lawmaking body, and lieutenant governor. All but 3,500 
British troops were withdrawn from Canada. 

The immediate postconfederation period was an uncer- 
tain time for Canada, as incidents took place that aggravated 
existing cultural, linguistic, and political differences. The 
British North America Act did not apply to Rupert’s Land, 
which was owned by the Hudson Bay Company and popu- 
lated largely by the Metis people. They were Indian, French, 
and British, many of whom were traders and trappers. In 
1869, Canada purchas ed Rupert’s Land, which, along with the 
North-West Territories, became the province of Manitoba. 

Many Metis believed that Rupert’s Land was theirs by 
heritage. Under the leadership of Louis Riel, Metis of the Red 
River area declared a provisional govern ment. The Red River 
Ex pedition, under the comm and of Colonel (later Field Mar- 


shal Viscount) Garnet J. Wolseley, was formed to suppress 
the Riel Rebellion. Wols eley’s force, consisting mainly of 
seven regular infantry companies plus militia, traveled 
through 1,100 miles of wilderness to reach Fort Garry (near 
pres ent-day Winnipeg), Riel’s base, to find that the rebels 
had fled. Troops from Wols eley’s force, except for a sm all ele- 
ment in Halifax, were among the last British troops to garri- 
son Canada. 

The Red River Expedition did not quell Metis unrest. 
With the exception of Newfoundland, all British poss essions 
in North A merica were incorporated into the Dominion of 
Canada in 1878. Riel returned to Canada in 1884 and again 
led rebellious Metis against government forces. The railway 
permit ted the mainly Canadian force organ ized to suppress 
the North-Western Rebellion to travel quickly to the dis af- 
fected areas. After a few fixed bat tles and more skirm ish ing, 
Riel surrendered on 15 May 1885. He was later convicted of 
treason and hanged in November 1885. This was the last 
campai gn fought in Canada. 

Canadian soldiers also served overseas in imperial cam- 
paigns. About 400 skilled Canadian boatmen, the voyageurs 
(who had served very ably on the 1870 Red River Expedi- 
tion), participated in the Gordon Relief Expedition 
(1884-1885). Canada also rais ed four contingents totaling 
about 3,000 soldiers that fought in the Second Boer War 
(1899-1902). Canada had become a stalwart member of the 
British Empire. 

See also Boer War, Second (1899-1902); Gordon Relief 

Expedition; Imperialism; MacDougall, Major General Sir 

Patrick L.; McNeill, General Sir John C., V.C.; Red River 

Expedition; Wolseley, Field Marshal Garnet J. 
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Canton, Capture of (24 May 1841) 
See China War, First (1839-1842) 


Canton, Capture of (31 December 1857) 
See China War, Second (1856-1860) 


Cape Frontier Wars, Southern Africa 
Nine interconnected conflicts took place in southern Africa 
between 1779 and 1878. These wars, called the Cape Frontier 
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Wars, or the Kaffir Wars (from the denigrating generic term 
for all blacks, mean ing “infidel” in Arabic), were caused gen- 
erally by Boer ex pansion and encroachment upon frontier 
indigenous tribes, with the British being frequently drawn 
in to protect the colonists. 

The British first occupied the Cape of G ood Hope area in 
South Africa in 1795. Initial conflict took place between the 
Boers as they spread eastward and encroached on Xhosa 
land, and a cycle of reprisals, generally involving land and 
cat tle, began. Later conflicts focus ed on the ever expanding 
eastern frontier of Cape Colony, around the Great Fish River 
and the Amatola Mountains. 

Cape Frontier Wars were fought in 1779, 1793, 1799-1802, 
and 1811-1812. Five Cape Frontier Wars were fought after 
1815,in 1818-1819, 1834-1835, 1846-1847, 1850-1853, and 
1877-1878. 

The Sixth Cape Frontier War (1834-1835) began when 
Chief Maq oma of the Gaika tribe attacked Cape Colony at 
the end of 1834. White settlers retreated to Grahamstown 
and other defended posts. When word of the invasion 
reached the capital, Cape Town, the military commander, 
Lieutenant Colonel (later Lieutenant Gener al Sir) Harry G. 
W. Smith, rode 600 miles in 6 days with a single orderly and 
arrived in Grahamstown on 6 January 1835. Sm ith organ- 
ized and led the defense of Grahamstown, and with mainly 
local troops, including 3,000 Boers, drove Maqoma’s force 
from the frontier. Governor Sir Ben jamin D’Urban, with 
Smith as his second in command, led a four-colu mn force 
into Xhosa territory in March 1835. After a brief conflict, the 
Xhosa returned cattle they had stolen and accepted a peace 
arrangement. 

The “War of the Axe” is another name for the Seventh 
Cape Frontier War (1846-1847) because it reportedly 
started when indigenous locals were caught stealing an axe 
at Fort Beaufort. The thief was sent to Grahamstown for 
trial, but the escort was ambushed and the prisoner freed. 
After the Xhosa refused to return the prisoner, the British 
sent a force to punish and destroy a Xhosa set tlement, but th is 
force was repuls ed. The British sent a mounted column that 
defeated the Xhosa at Guanga on 7 June 1846. Other engage- 
ments took place and the Xhosa chiefs eventually surren- 
dered. By December 1847, when Smith returned as governor 
and comm ander in chief of Cape Colony, the war was basi- 
cally over. Cape Colony’s territory was extended to the 
Or ange and Keiskamma Rivers, and the area between these 
rivers was annexed as British Kaf fr aria on 23 December. 


Nu merous cross-border engagements took place during 
the Eighth Cape Frontier War (1850-1853), which ended 
after a war of attrition basically destroyed the crops and cat- 
tle of the Xhosa. The power of the Xhosa was finally crushed 
in the Ninth Cape Frontier War (1877-1878). The last British 
comm ander in this later war was Lieutenant General (later 
Gener al) Frederick A. Thesiger (later Second Baron Chelms- 
ford), who may have thought the feeble resistance of the 
Xhosa characterized the fighting abilities of all African 
tribes. He would learn during the Zulu War (1879) that this 
was not true. 
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Cardigan, Lieutenant General James T. 
Brudenell, Seventh Earl of (1797-1868) 

The Seventh Earl of Cardi gan is best remembered as having 
comm anded the Light Bri gade of the Cavalry Division in the 
quixotic Charge of the Light Brigade at the Battle of Bal- 
aklava (25 October 1854) during the Crimean War. An arro- 
gant, confrontational martinet, although unquestionably 
courageous and a fine horseman, Cardigan has come to 
embody the worse abus es of the British Army purchase sys- 
tem by the wealthy aristocracy. 

Born on 16 October 1797 in Buckinghamshire, James T. 
Brudenell was the only son of the Six thEarl of Cardi gan. He 
at tended Oxford and became a Member of Parliament in 
1818. While living in Paris, he eloped with the wife of a 
British Army captain, causing a sensational divorce trial. 

Cardi gan’s army career began in 1824, when he pur- 
chas ed a cornetcy in the 8th Hussars. He continued to take 
advant age of the purchase system, buying promotion to 
lieutenant in January 1825, to captain in June 1826, to 
major in August 1830, and four months later to lieutenant 
colonel . Cardi gan became the comm ander of the 15th Hus- 
sars in 1832. He was very quarrelsome and was involved in 
many inc idents, including the illegal arrest of officers for 
breaches of social etiquette, dueling, libel, and a sensa- 
tional court-martial. In 1836, he assumed command of the 
11th Hussars (then Light Dragoons), reportedly for 
£40,000, and succeeded to the earldom when his father 
died the following year. 
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In April 1854, a few days after the British declaration of 
war against Russia that officially began the Crimean War, 
Cardi gan was gazetted to bri gadier gener aland appointed to 
command the Light Brigade of Cavalry (consisting of five 
regiments, totaling about 1,000 cavalrymen). He was to be 
subordinate to his detested brother-in-law, Major General 
(later Field Marshal) George C. Bingham, Third Earl of 
Lucan, commander of the Cavalry Division. (One officer 
noted, “two bi gger fools could not be pulled out of the British 
Army” [Royle 2000, p. 132].) Cardigan, however, was given 
the impression his command was separate, and he would 
not be under Lucan’s orders. 

Cardi gan joined his brigade at Varna on the Black Sea 
coast in June 1854. He led a recon naiss ance patrol later that 
month, exceeded his orders, and was out of cont act for over 
a week. Cardi gan was frustrated by having been ordered to 
withdraw before making cont act on 19 September 1854, the 
day before the Bat tle of the Alma. 

Cardi gan and the Light Brigade rode into immortality at 
the Battle of Balaklava, 25 October 1854. The “th in red line” 
of British and Tu rkish troops repuls eda Russi anassault and 
the Heavy Bri gade charged and drove Russian cavalry back 
over the Woron zov Heights. The Light Brigade did not then 
act. Later in the morning, the British comm ander in chief, 
General (later Field Marshal) Fitzroy J. H. Somerset, First 
Baron Raglan, ordered Lucan to send cavalry to prevent the 
enemy from retreating with its guns. In the ensuing confu- 
sion, Cardigan bravely led the 673-man Light Brigade 
through Russian fire up the North Valley, the “Valley of 
Death.” He was reportedly the first man in the Russian lines, 
and considering that he had done his duty, he turned around 
and returned to the British lines. Twenty minutes after the 
charge began, the Li ght Bri gade suf fered 113 men killed and 
134 badly wounded. 

Cardigan returned to England in January 1855 and was 
regaled as a hero even as he seemed to exaggerate his Crimean 
exploits. Appointed inspector-general of cavalry later that 
year, Cardigan was promoted to lieutenant general in 1861. 
Cardigan died on 28 March 1868 from injuries caused by 
falling off his horse. Upon Cardigan’s death, the 11th Hussars 
thought so much of their former commander that they 
changed the timing of the last bugle call of the day from 10:00 
pM. to the minute he died. Others were less respectful, believ- 
ing Cardi gan “was, alas, unusually stupid; in fact [he was] an 
ass. The melancholy truth was that his glorious golden head 
had noth ing in it” (Wood ham-Smith 1953, p. 17). 
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Cardwell, Edward T., First Viscount Cardwell 

of Ellerbeck (1813-1886) 

Edward T. Cardwell was a mid -nineteenth-century Peelite- 
turned-Liber al British statesman. He served as secret ary of 
state for war (1868-1874) and was responsible for the most 
significant administrative and organizational reform of the 
British Army during the Victorianera. 

Cardwell, a merchant’s son, was born in Liverpool on 24 
July 1813. Considered intellectually gifted, he at tended Win- 
chester and Oxford and was called to the bar in 1838. He was 
first elected to Parliament in 1842. Cardwell held cabinet 
posts in the Aberdeen and Palmerston governments, rising 
to become colonial secret ary (1864-1866). 

The Liberals won the 1868 general election and William 
E. Gladstone became prime minister for the first time. He 
selected Cardwell, who had not previously demonstrated 
any interest in or knowledge of military affairs, to be his 
secretary of state for war. Cardwell was concerned with con- 
solidating authority, reducing military expenditures, and 
increasing the effectiveness and efficiency of the British 
Army. Reduced manpower and the need for Britain to 
remain a world and Continental power, combined with the 
Liberal agenda to reduce privilege, also motivated Cardwell 
to reform the British Army. He also seemed to understand 
the im plications of industrial power harnessed to mass 
armies, along with new military and staff organizations and 
methods, and how these factors required military modern- 
ization. 

Cardwell phas ed cost reductions over the 1869-1870 and 
1870-1871 Army Estimates. He withdrew 25,709 men from 
self-governing colonies, thus saving £2,330,800, slashed 
£641,370 from the stores vote, and reduced the size of 
infantry battalions to 560, later reduced to 520, other ranks. 
Cardwell’s reductions were very popular. 

Cardwell’s Army Enlistment Act of 1870 replaced long 
service enlistment with short service, the lat ter requiring a 
soldier to enlist for twelve years — six on active and six in 
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the reserves. Cardwell hoped to establish a reserve of 
80,000 men and increase the quality of the enlisted soldier. 

The War Office Act of 1870 consolidated the War Office 
and the Horse Guards, reduced overlapping responsibilities, 
and delegated its responsibilities to three distinct executive 
officers. 

The Army Regulation Bill of 1871 contained provisions 
to abolish the anachronistic and abus ed purchase system, 
in which officers purchas ed their initial commission and 
subs equent promotions, and to transfer control of the mili- 
tia from the county lords-lieutenants to the Crown. The 
purchase system was ex tremely controversial and stoutly 
defended by cons ervatives. Cardwell’s main argu ment was 
that the purchase system prevented army reorganization. 
After a parliamentary struggle, he was able to persuade 
Queen Victoria to abolish the purchase system by royal 
warr ant on 20 July 1871, to be effective on 1 November 
1871. 

The second component of the failed Army Regulation 
Bill, pert ain ing to the localization of the milit ary system in 
territorial areas, was introduced separately and became the 
Localization Act of 1872. 

Cardwell left office and was rais ed to the peer age in 1874. 
His physical and mental health deteriorated thereafter, and 
he died on 15 February 1886. 

Cardwell and the “Cardwell Reforms” significantly 
changed the administration and organization of the British 
Army. Although not complete by the time Cardwell left 
of fice, these reforms included the introduction of short serv- 
ice enlistments; the reorganization of the War Office; the 
abolition of the outdated practice of officers buying their 
comm issions; and the localization of the home army. Field 
Marshal Viscount Garnet J. Wolseley, a progressive officer 
who joined the War Office staff in 1871, later wrote that he 
could “think of no man whose memory and whose great 
services entitle him to be remembered by all ranks of the 
army, in the nation, the age and the empire at large” 
(Wood all 1986, pp. 68-69). 
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Cardwell Reforms 

The Crimean War (1854-1856) ex pos ed the inadequacy of 
supply and commissariat departments, antiquated senior 
leadership, and gener al lack of training and preparedness of 
the British Army. Moreover, the private soldier, who had fre- 
quently suffered consider able privations in silence and had 
been ignored by soc iety since Waterloo, became an object of 
concern as the increasingly literate public received uncen- 
sored and timely news directly from the bat tlefidd. 

A number of committees were appointed to study the 
need of Army reform in the wake of the Crimean War and 
the Indian Mutiny (1857-1859). The reform of the British 
Army became even more urgent after the Prussian Army 
crushed Austria in the 1866 Seven Weeks War and later 
defeated the French in the Franco-Prussian War 
(1870-1871). The united Germany demonstrated that it had 
arguably become the major milit ary power on the European 
Continent. 

Edward T. Cardwell became secretary of state for war 
after the Liberals won the 1868 gener al election. With little 
previous interest in or knowledge of military affairs, Card- 
well was concerned with maintaining Great Britain as an 
imperial and European power in the wake of manpower 
short ages. Aware of the example of the American Civil War 
(1861-1865), Cardwell wanted to harness industrial power 
to tech nological and organizational reforms and to cons oli- 
date authority, reduce milit ary expenditures, and increase 
the effectiveness and efficiency of the British Army. More- 
over, he wanted to min im izescand als pert ain ing to the pur- 
chase system, and, as a Liberal, he wanted to reduce privilege 
and patronage as well as government ex penditures. 

Cardwell wanted to continue the momentum of reform. 
He gathered at the War Office a number of young, progres- 
sive officers, including Captain Evelyn Baring (later First 
Earl of Cromer), Major (later Major General Sir) George 
(Pomeroy-) Colley, and later Colonel (later Field Marshal 
Viscount) Sir Garnet J. Wols eley, to assist him. 

The establish ment of a professional army with a trained 
reserve was an urgent requirement for the British Army. 
Cardwell’s Army Enlistment Act of 1870 replaced long serv- 
ice enlistment with short service, the lat ter requiring a sol- 
dier to enlist for twelve years—six with the colors and six in 
the res erves. (Th is was rais edin 1881 to seven years with the 
colors and five years in the reserves.) Soldiers could extend 
their enlistment to complete a total of twenty - one years and 
become eli gible for a pension. 
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Short service was instituted for a number of reasons. A 
shorter term of service was intended to appeal to more, and 
higher quality, soldiers. Many soldiers would not reenlist 
beyond their six years’ active duty and be reassigned to the 
regular reserve. This would provide ex perienced manpower 
for the regular res erve. Moreover, money would be saved 
because fewer soldiers would remain on active duty long 
enough to become eligible for a pension. At a time of 
increasing imperial commitments, Cardwell was trying to 
help ensure a balance bet ween the nu mber of s oldiers serv- 
ing overseas and those serving at home, but the principal 
reas on for enacting short service was to establish a 60,000- 
man reserve. 

In 1869, the Northbrook Commit tee studied the tremen- 
dous duplication of effort in the British Army, with two sep- 
arate head quarters (War Office and Horse Guards) and ill- 
defined and overlapping responsibilities. The War Office Act 
of 1870 consolidated the War Office and the Horse Guards. It 
also delegated its responsibilities to three distinct executive 
officers: the “officer commanding in chief” (Field Marshal 
H.RH. Prince George E, Second Duke of Cambridge), 
responsible for the strictly milit ary aspects of the army; the 
surveyor-general of the ordnance, responsible for supply 
and equipment; and the financial secretary, responsible to 
the secret ary of state for war for the Army Estimates and all 
military financial matters. 

The Duke of Cambridge initially resisted these changes, 
believing they would erode the queen’s prerogative powers 
and diminish his own authority in the army. He eventu ally 
concurred with the constitutional supremacy of the secre- 
tary of state for war, and also gained responsibility for the 
Medical, Education, Chaplain - Gener al’s, and Topogr aphical 
Departments. 

The main component of the Army Regulation Bill of 1871 
contained provisions to abolish the anachronistic and 
abus ed purchase system, in which officers purchas ed their 
initial commission and subs equent promotions, up to the 
rank of lieutenant colonel. The purchase system was 
extremely controversial and stoutly defended by cons erva- 
tives; it was the rallying point for all who opposed British 
Army reform of any kind. Cardwell’s main argument was 
that the purchase system prevented Army reorganization, 
and he believed it to be “the keystone of army reform” (Far- 
well 1972, p. 188). 

Conservatives argued that the abolition of purchase 
would result in officers coming from the lower classes of 


s ociety, especially those without land, who would be suscep- 
tible to revolution. Cardwell wanted officer promotions 
bas ed upon merit, which would reduce promotion st agna- 
tion and increase the professionalism of the officers. After a 
parliamentary struggle, Cardwell was able to persuade 
Queen Victoria to abolish the purchase system by royal war- 
rant on 20 July 1871, to be ef fective on 1 November 1871. 

The second part of the failed Army Regulation Bill of 
1871 pert ained to the transfer of control of the militia from 
the county lords - lieutenants to the Crown. It was introduced 
separately and became the Localization Act of 1872. It 
“localized” the military system in territorial areas, where 
line regiments would be linked with militia regiments. Th is 
was especially important for rec ruiting purposes, which was 
accomplished by dividing Brit ain into 66 districts, following 
county boundaries as much as possible. Each district con- 
sisted of two regular battalions (one was generally on over- 
seas service), two militia battalions, and volunteers. The 
Localization Act of 1872 also transferred control of the mili- 
tia and volunteers from the lords lieutenant to the Crown. 

Other Cardwell reforms included the abolition of enlist- 
ment bounties in 1869, the elim ination of flogging except in 
wartime , and improvements to soldiers’ pay and living con- 
ditions. 

The Cardwell Reforms, although not perfect, included 
short service enlistments and the establishment of an 
organized res erve, the reorganization of the War Office, the 
abolition of the system of purchasing officers’ comm issions, 
and the localization of the home Army. These key reforms 
marked the end of the Wellingtonianera of the British Army 
and ushered in the more modern Cardwellian system. Prime 
Minister William E. Gladstone referred to Cardwell when he 
observed that, “I venture to affirm that no man who ever 
held the seals of office since the Secretaryship of War was 
established, has done so much for the reform andef fic iency 
of the Army” ( Erickson 1959, p. 76). 
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Cathcart, Lieutenant General Sir George 
(1794-1854) 

Lieutenant General Sir George Cathcart was a competent, 
conscientious officer who distinguished hims elf comm and- 
ing British troops during the Eighth Cape Frontier War and 
the 4th Division during the Crimean War. 

The third son of the Earl Cathcart, George Cathcart was 
born on 12 May 1794 and commissioned as a cornet in the 
2nd Life Guards. He served as private secret ary to his father, 
who was British ambassador to Russia, and was pres ent at 
many of the Napoleonic battles in 1813. Cathcart entered 
Paris with the allied armies in 1814, and from 1815 to 1818 
was aide-de-camp to Field Marshal Arthur Wellesley, First 
Duke of Wellington, at Waterloo and in Paris. 

Cathcart’s career was rather uneventful, as he exchanged 
into nu merous regiments during the 1820s and 1830s, until 
his promotion to major general in 1851. He was then 
appointed governor and commander in chief of Cape 
Colony. Arriving in South Africa in 1852, Cathcart was 
responsible for concluding a campaign of attrition that wore 
down the Xhosa tribe. Hostilities ended in March 1853, and 
British Kaffraria was made a crown colony shortly there- 
after. For his services in South Africa, Cathcart was knighted 
in July 1853 and appointed adjut ant-gener al at the Horse 
Guards. 

Cathcart commanded the 4th Division in the British 
ex peditionary force that arrived in the Crimea on 14 Sep- 
tember 1854. Even though he was not the senior division 
comm ander or senior to all of the staff officers, Cathcart 
held the “dormant comm ission,’ authorizing him to succeed 
to the command of the force in the event of the death or 
incapacitation of Field Marshal Fitzroy J. H. Somerset, First 
Baron Raglan, the commander. This was a secret piece of 
paper, signed by Queen Victoria, and known to only three 
people in the Crimea: Raglan, Field Marshal H.R. H. Prince 
George F., Second Duke of Cambridge (then commanding 
the 1st Division), and Cathcart, w ho carried the docu ment in 
his pocket. This was a frequent source of friction, as Cathcart 
then seemed to consider hims elf the force second in com- 
mand and ex pected to be consulted by Raglan. 

At the Battle of the Alma (20 September 1854), Cathcart’s 
4th Division, along with the 3rd and the Cavalry Divisions, 
were in res erve. After the British victory, the force continued 
the march toward Sevastopol, which seemed undefended. 
Cathcart urged an immediate ass ault on Se vastopol, a sug- 
gestion brushed aside by the dogmatic Raglan. 


On the morning of the Battle of Balaklava (25 October 
1854) an aide-de- camp brought Cathcart the order to deploy 
his division to a supporting position. Cathcart complained 
that his men had spent the previous night in the trenches, 
and initially refused to move his formation. He eventually 
relented, and when the 4th Division finally arrived on the 
bat tlefield, he was ordered to seize a series of redoubts. The 
4th Division occupied the first vacant redoubt and Cathcart 
refus ed to advance further, belie ving he would have to vacate 
them again anyway and return to the siege trenches before 
Sevastopol. While Cathcart refused to execute an order he 
deemed futile, another comm ander—Brigadier General 
James T. Brudenell, Seventh Earl of Cardi gan —had no such 
scruples, and led the Charge of the Light Bri gade that after- 
noon. 

On the following day, and not related to the pre vious day’s 
battle, Cathcart was informed by Raglan that the secret ary of 
state for war had rescinded the dorm ant comm ission. 

On 5 November 1854, the Russians attacked the British, 
and the 4th Division was ordered to support two divisions 
already fighting the Bat tle of Inkerman. In the rain and fog, 
Cathcart and a small element had moved too far to the east 
and were cut off by the Russians. A number of frantic 
assaults up the rugged hills were made to regain contact 
with the British. In one of these charges, Cathcart was shot 
in the chest and killed. His last words were, “I fear we are in 
a mess” (Kels ey 2002, p. 5). 
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Cavagnari, Major Sir Pierre L. N. (1841-1879) 
Major Sir Pierre L. N. Cavagnari, an officer with extensive 
military ex perience in India, served as the British envoy in 
the Afghan capital of Kabul in 1879. His murder and the 
massacre of his mission on 3 September 1879 caused a 
resumption of the Second Afghan War. 

The son of a French gener al and his Irish wife , Cavagnari 
was born in France on 4 July 1841 and raised and educated 
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in England. He at tended the East India Company’s milit ary 
“sem inary” at Addiscombe and became an ensign in the Ist 
Bengal Fusiliers in 1858. During the Indian Mutiny he 
served in Oudh (1858-1859) and in 1861 was appointed 
assistant commissioner of the Punjab. In 1877, Cavagnari 
became deputy comm issioner for Peshawar. He partic ipated 
in seven North-West Frontier pu nitive ex peditions. 

In 1878, when the Russians sent a mission to Afghan- 
istan, the British also formed a mission to visit Afghanistan. 
The British mission was headed by Gener al (later Field Mar- 
shal) Sir Neville Chamberlain and included Cavagnari as 
political officer. The British mission marched out of 
Peshawar and encamped at Fort Jamrud, at the entr ance to 
the Khyber Pass, on 21 September 1878. The following day 
Cavagnari, with a small military escort, rode ahead to coor- 
dinate pass age. Cavagnari was stopped but met an Afghan 
general he knew, who told Cavagnari that force would be 
us ed to oppose the British march, and if they had not been 
friends , Cavagnari would have been shot. 

This rebuff, plus the failure of Afghan ruler Sher Ali 
Khan to meet with a related British ultimatum, caused the 
British to invade Afghanistan and start the Second Afghan 
War on 21 November 1878. Cavagnari served as political 
officer of Lieutenant General Sir Samuel J. Browne’s 
Peshawar Valley Field Force. He played a key role in negoti- 
ating the 26 May 1879 Treaty of Gandamak, which seem- 
ingly ended the Second Afghan War, with Yakub Khan, Sher 
Ali Khan’s son and successor. Cavagnari received a knight- 
hood for this achievement. 

Cavagnari, while considered personally fearless but per- 
haps “unpleas antly ambitious and ruthless” ( Barthorp 1982, 
p. 71), was appointed British envoy to Kabul. His mission 
included eighty others, including political assistants and a 
Corps of Guides military escort. The mission arrived in 
Kabul on 24 July 1879. In late August 1879, six undefeated 
Afghan regiments, res entful of their nation’s surrender, the 
presence of foreigners, and owed three months’ back pay, 
were transferred from Her at to Kabul. On 3 September 1879, 
amid rumors of dis affection, these Herati soldiers received 
only one month’s pay. Enraged, they briefly attacked the 
British residency and then retreated. 

The confrontation was not over, as the Afghan soldiers had 
only gone to get their weapons. Messages for assist ance were 
sent to Yakub Khan, but they were apparently ignored. Some 
2,000 Afghan soldiers returned and ferociously attacked the 
residency. Cavagnari was hit in the head by a ricocheting bul- 


let; he then led a bayonet charge and died shortly thereafter. 
By the end of the day, only a few guides remained alive. They 
rejected Afghan pleas to surrender, fixed bayonets, and 
charged out of the residency to their deaths. (Three British 
soldiers who were messengers, and four on detached duty, 
survived the attack.) The massacre of Cavagnari and his mis- 
sion sparked the renewal of hostilities. 
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Cavalry, British Army—Organization 

There were only 31 cavalry regiments (each roughly equal to 
an infantry battalion) as against 144 infantry battalions in 
the British Army in 1870. Of the 31 cavalry regiments, 14 
were in England, 1 in Scotland, 6 in Ireland, and 10 overs eas, 
mainly in India. 

British cavalry was divided into three classes —heavy, 
medium, and li ght— according to the size and weight of the 
horse and the rider. The 5 regiments of the Household Cav- 
alry were in the heavy category and normally did not serve 
overs eas. There were 13 medium regiments of dragoons and 
lancers and 13 light huss ar regiments. 

The cavalry regiment (at its peacetime strength) at the 
begin n ing of the Victorian period consisted of a headquar- 
ters (10 officers and 5 noncommissioned officers) and 6 
troops, with each troop consisting of 1 captain; 1 lieutenant; 
1 cornet; 1 troop sergeant major; 2 sergeants; 3 corporals; 1 
trumpeter; | farrier; and 47 privates, for a regimental total of 
363 officers and other ranks. The number of troops was 
rais edfrom 6 to 8 du ring the Crimean War (1854-1856) and 
the Indian Mutiny (1857-1859), although the strength of 
these troops frequently fluctuated. It was common to group 
two troops into a squadron in about 1870. 

In 1897, 3 squadrons within each cavalry regiment, each 
of 6 officers and 128 other ranks, were desi gnated for active 
service. The fourth squadron was designated for depot 
duties and included an attached Maxim gun. 

Establishments (personnel strengths) in the late 1890s 
varied according to the type, readiness status, and location 
of the cavalry regiment. Line cavalry regiments in the United 
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Kingdom had a higher establish ment, and those that had 
recently returned from overseas duty were on the lower 
est ablish ment and would rebuild their strength to the higher 
est ablish ment. In the United Kingdom, the higher est ablish- 
ment cavalry regiment consisted of 26 officers, 2 warrant 
officers, 51 sergeants, and 617 soldiers ranked corporal and 
lower, for a total of 696 all ranks. The lower est ablish ment 
consisted of 23 officers, 2 warr ant officers, 45 sergeants, and 
508 corporals and lower, totaling 578 all ranks. The Guard 
cavalry regiments were compos ed of 24 officers, 2 warrant 
officers, 53 sergeants, and 351 corporals and lower, for a total 
of 430 all ranks. Cavalry regiments serving in India con- 
sisted of 29 officers, 2 warr ant officers, 54 sergeants, and 539 
corporals and below, for a total of 624 all ranks. There were 
488 all ranks in a cavalry regiment serving in Egypt, con- 
sisting of 21 officers, 2 warrant officers, 41 sergeants, and 
424 corporals and below. A cavalry regiment serving in 
other colonies contained 24 officers, 2 warr ant officers, 47 
sergeants, and 520 corporals and privates, for a total of 593 
all ranks. 

Ina larger formation or conflict, two or more cavalry reg- 
iments constituted a brigade and two brigades formed a 
division. 

In 1889, there were 266,692 men in the British Army 
(including British troops in India and the reserves), of 
whom only 21,922, or 8.2 percent of the total, were in the 
cavalry and its reserves. 
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References: Bond (1965); Crouch (1983a); Ellis (1978); 
Grierson (1899); Knight (1996) 


Cavalry, British Army—Tactics 

The British Army cavalry was called the arme blanche 
(mean ing the “white arm,” a French term for sword), but it 
rarely served as the sword arm or the decisive arm of attack 
during the Napoleonic Wars or later. As a result of its lim ited 
use during the Napoleonic Wars, the British Army cavalry 
had lost the tactical initiative and was overshadowed by the 
dom inant infantry. 

The essence of the cavalry was its speed, mobility, and 
shock power, and to use the factors in conducting the deci- 
sive charge. The British gener ally employed cavalry on their 
flanks and were reluct ant to employ mass ed cavalry. Cavalry 


was gener ally not placed in the center of the line because it 
would displace the infantry and reduce the strength of that 
sector of the line. 

Cavalry attacked from the flank generally in echelon or 
in an oblique order. This tactic generally precluded the 
enemy from knowing the point of attack, and would draw 
the enemy’s reserve frequently to the center of the threat- 
ened flank. 

The column formation was simpler to execute, with the 
close colu mn being us ed for ass embly and the open column 
for maneuver. The column formation prevented the enemy 
from ascertain ing the strength or depth of the column, and 
it permitted relatively simple extension or deployment in 
any direction. This formation also permitted easier com- 
mand and control and exposed a smaller front to enemy 
musket fire. 

Experience taught the British Army that the cavalry 
should charge in “rank entire” order, with all ranks on line. 
Advocates of the “rank entire” order gener ally tried to keep a 
second rank in support a hundred yards away. More cons er- 
vative officers believed the cavalry should attack in three 
lines, with the second support line and third res erve line 
deployed in column, not in line. 

In addition to attacking and guarding, screening, and 
protecting flanks, cavalry roles included reconnaissance, 
advance and rear guards, outpost duty, and skirmish ing. 

The adoption of the Minié rifle in the 1850s, and the les- 
sons learned from European wars from 1859 to 1870 and 
American Civil War from 1861 to 1865, dramatically changed 
the traditional role of the cavalry on the battlefidd— 
although many cavalry officers did not understand this 
transformation. The rifle was the main arm of the U.S. Army 
cavalry during the American Civil War, and dismounted fire, 
combined with the mobility provided by the horse, enhanced 
the cavalry’s value. Increased accuracy, rates of fire, and 
lethality of weapons shifted the tactical advant age from the 
attacker to the defender. This decreas ed the cavalry’s ability 
to conduct attacks and use their shock effect. 

Practical ex perience in colonial campaigns, frequently in 
mountainous, jungle, or other terrain unsuitable for the 
charge, coupled with short age of regular cavalry, gave rise to 
irregular cavalry, where carbines were the main weapons. 
This ex perience also emphasized the need to organize and 
conduct mounted infantry training. The inauspicious per- 
formance of the cavalry in the Second Boer War 
(1899-1902) did little to clarify its role. In 1903, it was 
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directed that the cavalry’s primary weapon would be the 
carbine or rifle, and the sword its second ary weapon. As a 
result cavalrymen felt that they were being tr ansformed into 
infantrymen. The cavalry continued to resist change and 
reform and paid the price of obstinacy on the battlefields of 
World War I. 


See also Boer War, Second (1899-1902); Cavalry, British 
Army—Organization; Cavalry, British Army—Training; 
Cavalry, British Army— Weapons and Equipment; Charge of 
the Light Brigade; Charge of the 21st Lancers; Infantry, British 
Army—Small Arms; Infantry, British Army—Tactics 
References: Bond (1965); Callwell (1896); Ellis (1978); 

Hay thornthwaite (1895); Spiers (1992); Strachan (1985) 


Cavalry, British Army—Training 

Cavalry training in the British Army was relatively extensive 
and intensive. The new rec ruit was trained by his regiment or 
at the depot, if his regiment was posted outside the United 
Kingdom. He was first given training in drill and the use of 
arms on foot, gymnastics (about seventy fencing lessons), 
and stable work. After this preliminary two-month basic 
train ing period, the recruit began 90 to 120 hours of riding 
drill. Concurrently, he was given instruction in saddling, 
packing, and the use of arms while on horseback. Foot drill 
was conducted in the afternoons, and oral classes in the 
even ing. After six to eight months of basic train ing, the cav- 
alry recruit was given the same musketry training that an 
infantry rec ruit received, although the qualification standards 
were lower. Each winter, all cavalry troopers received three 
weeks of reinforcement training on foot drill and riding. 

During the winter months when unit training was not 
being conducted, squadron officers taught their men recon- 
naissance and patrol duties, map reading and drawing, 
reporting, and similar soldier skills. 

Each cavalry squadron was exempted from additional 
duties twice each year for a three-week period, du ring the 
winter and the spring, to receive squadron drill and field 
training from its own squadron officers. Tr ain ing during the 
winter period (15 October to 15 March) consisted of “riding 
across country, manipulation of arms, fighting on foot, out- 
post duties, duties in the camp and in bivouas fencing, and 
oralinstruction” ( Grierson 1899, p. 179). Training during the 
spring period (16 March to 31 May) was devoted to 
squadron drill and field duties. Each squadron was 
inspected by its regimental commander after spring train- 


ing, and the results reported to the bri gade comm ander. The 
brigade comm ander then inspected each regiment for tr ain- 
ing proficiency in April. 

Marksmanship tr ain ing for the cavalry soldiers would be 
conducted from March into the summer, and regimental 
drill would begin in June. 

Cavalry regiments sent individual officers and men to 
additional training schools and courses, including sergeants 
and corporals to the riding school at Canterbury to be 
trained as riding masters, one officer and one sergeant each 
year to the six-week course at the musketry school at Hythe, 
and an officer once a year to at tend the pioneer course at the 
engineering school at Chatham. Cavalry soldiers were also 
s ent to the signaling school at Aldershot. Moreover, two of fi- 
cers were sent each year to the veterinary school at Aldershot 
for the month-long course in veterinary studies , and two far- 
rier-sergeants and two farriers were sent to the same school 
each year for the two-months’ course in horseshoeing and 
horse care. 


See also Aldershot; Cavalry, British Army—Organization; 
Cavalry, British Army—Tactics; Cavalry, British Army— 
Weapons and Equipment 

References: Bond (1965); Grierson (1899); Spiers (1992) 


Cavalry, British Army—Weapons and Equipment 
Cavalry tactics were continually debated during this era of 
rapid technological developments and advances in the 
lethality, accuracy, and rate of fire of rifles and other 
weapons. The way the cavalry was armed an d equipped 
represented the predominant philosophy of cavalry 
employment. 

Before the Crimean War (1854-1856), dr agoons and hus- 
sars carried muzzle-loading carbines and occasionally pis- 
tols, in addition to swords. Lancers carried only swords, 
lances, and pistols. After the Crimean War, breech - loading 
Snider carbines were issued to the cavalry, and they in turn 
were superseded by the Martini-Henry in 1878, the Lee- 
Metford in 1892, and the Lee- Enfield in 1901. By 1880, all 
cavalrymen were armed with carbine and sword, and 
lancers also ret ained their lances. 

In 1899, the cavalryman used a horse and a saddle. He 
wore a belt and a bandolier with an ammunition pouch, 
each containing fifteen cartridges. A small havers ack was 
carried over his right shoulder and a water bot tle (canteen) 
over his left shoulder. 
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The cavalrymen, while mounted, carried a flannel shirt, 
a pair of underwear, a towel, a cap, knife, fork, and spoon, 
pay book, and emergency ration. The soldier's cloak and an 
extra pair of boots were strapped over the saddlebags. A 
pair of riding breeches and puttees were rolled in a water- 
proof sheet and were buckled behind the saddle, under- 
neath a hay net and nose feedbag. Cooking gear was posi- 
tioned on the right-hand side of the saddlebags, while an 
extra pair of shoes and the picketing ropes for the horse 
were carried on each side of the saddle. The cavalryman 
was armed and equipped in a similar manner on the eve of 
World War I. 


See also Cavalry, British Army—Organization; Cavalry, British 

Army—Tactics; Cavalry, British Army—Training; Infantry, 

British Army—Small Arms 

References: Bond (1965); Crouch (1983a); Featherstone 
(1978); Grierson (1899) 


Cawnpore, Siege and Relief of (1857) 

Cawnpore, located about 260 miles east of Delhi, was an 
import ant station and thriving market town on the Grand 
Trunk Road between Delhi and Benares and on the south 
bank of the Ganges River. It served as the headquarters for 
the province of Oudh and was garrisoned by about 3,000 
Indian troops and about 300 European troops, many of 
whom were invalids. 

The Indian Mutiny began at Meerut on 10 May 1857, and 
the situation grew increasingly tense as news of the rebellion 
spread to other locations. The Cawnpore garrison com- 
mander, Major General Sir Hugh M. Wheeler, had a mis- 
placed trust in his sepoys and underestimated the th reat. 

Wheeler had been warned about the loyalty of Nana 
Sah ib, whose real name was Dhondu Pant, one of the 
adopted sons of the last Peshwa of Bithur, Baji Rao II. Rao 
had been dethroned by the British and his land was appro- 
priated in exchange for a large annual pension. When Rao 
died in 1851, his pension stopped, and Nana Sahib, who 
retained the title of maharajah of Bithur, had worked tire- 
lessly to get the British to restore the pension. During the 
early days of the mutiny, Nana Sahib was in Lucknow on 
business pert ain ing to his father’s pension. Disgruntled at 
again being rebuffed by the British, Nana Sahib stated the 
situation at Cawnpore required him to urgently return to 
Bithur, which was about 6 miles from Cawnpore. He 
returned to Cawnpore with his own armed retinue and vol- 


unteered his services to Wheeler. Nana Sahib’s men were 
assigned to guard the treasury. 

A number of the native regiments in Cawnpore mutinied 
on the night of 5 June 1857. The 2nd Bengal Native Cavalry 
rode to the treasury, and with the assist ance of Nana Sah ibs 
men, plundered it. Nana Sahib was persuaded to lead the 
mutineers to Delhi, but the following morning, he returned 
to Cawnpore to lead the four rebellious regiments there. 

On 6 June 1857, Nana Sah ibs rebels attacked the ill-pre- 
pared British defenders of Cawnpore. After a desperate 
three-week siege, Wheeler accepted Nana Sahibs offer of 
safe passage by boat to Allahabad for the survivors in 
exchange for the surrender of the starving and outnum- 
bered garris on. As the British were loading the boats, a mur- 
derous fusillade of musketry and gr apeshot rang out from 
the opposite shore of the Ganges, and the group was attacked 
by arebel cavalry troop. Wheeler was one of scores of British 
to be hacked, bayoneted, or shot to death, or burned alive in 
the boats. When this assault was over, the men were sepa- 
rated from the women and ch ildren and were all shot. 

About 125 bedr aggled women and children survived this 
massacre and were taken to a small house called the 
Bibighar, or the House of the Ladies. They were later joined 
by the wives and children of British officers from other 
mutinous garris ons. 

Nana Sahib learned that a British relief force, com- 
manded by Brigadier General (later Major General Sir) 
Henry Havelock, was advancing on Cawnpore. He dec ided, 
against the advice of many of his followers, to execute all the 
women and children hostages. Mutinous sepoys initially 
refus edto shoot the British women, so five men — including 
two Muslim butchers—were sent into the Bibighar to kill 
the women and children. The slaughter was completed by 
evening, with the bodies of the dead, and reportedly some 
who were still living, dumped into a well or the Ganges River. 

Havelock’s force defeated the rebels on 16 July 1857, arriv- 
ing in Cawnpore the following day and finding that the 
British women and children had been massacred. The floor 
of the Bibighar was covered with clotted blood and looked 
like a human slaughterhouse. There was a well-worn bloody 
trail from the Bibighar to the well, along which “thorny 
bushes had entangled in them scraps of clothing and long 
hairs. One of the large trees ... had evidently had ch ildren’s 
brains dashed out against its trunk ... and an eye glazed and 
withered could be plainly made out . . . smashed into the 
coarse bark” (Hibbert 1978, p. 209). 
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This unspeakable brutality infuriated the British soldiers, 
many of whom vowed vengeance against the mutineers. 
Before they were executed, captured rebels were forced, 
while being whipped, to kneel down and lick clean the floor 
of the Bibi ghar, which had been moistened with water ear- 
lier by people of the lowest caste. Others had pork and beef 
stuf fed down their throats to break their caste. These grue- 
some acts humiliated the mutineers and religiously defiled 
them. While some mutineers were hanged, others were tied 
in front of the mouths of cannon and liter ally blown away. “It 
was a horrid sight, wrote one obs erver, “a regular shower of 
human fragments of heads, or arms, or legs , appeared in the 
air through the smoke; and when that cleared away, these 
fragments lying on the ground .. . were all that rem ained” 
(Wilkinson - Latham 1977, p.26). Th is form of execution was 
especially feared, as it deprived the victims of an afterlife. 

The British force left in Cawnpore was later besieged by 
rebels commanded by Tantia Topi and defeated in front of 
the city on 28 November 1857. A British relief force from 
Lucknow, commanded by Lieutenant General (later Field 
Marshal Lord Clyde) Sir Colin Campbell , dec isively defeated 
the mutineers at Cawnpore on 6 December 1857. 

The horrendous July 1857 massacre of women and chil- 
dren at Cawnpore symbolized the horror of the Indian 
Mutiny for the British and was undoubtedly a major factor 
in their desire for revenge. The rallying cry of “Cawnpore! 
Cawnpore!” motivated attacking British troops until the end 
of the mutiny. 


See also Campbell, Field Marshal Colin; East India Company, 

Military Forces; Havelock, Major General Sir Henry; India; 

India, British Army in; Indian Mutiny; Nana Sahib; Tantia Topi 

References: Brock (1858); Collier (1964); Edwardes (1963); 
Hibbert (1978); Hilton (1957); Ward (1996); Wilkinson- 
Latham (1977) 


Cetshwayo kaMpande (c. 1832-1884) 
Cet shwayo kaM pande was the last king of the united Zulu 
nation in South Africa. The Zulus considered him a coura- 
geous, strong, and fair ruler. When the British initiated war 
against the Zulus in 1879, he proved hims elf“a skilled politi- 
cian, a competent bat tlefidd commander, and a perceptive 
strategic th inker” (Knight 1999, p. 76). 

Cet shwayo was born in about 1832 in southern Zululand, 
the eldest son of King Mpande ka Senzangakhona and of his 
“great wife” (or paramount wife of his many wives). The 


name Cetshwayo means “the slandered one; because 
rumors abounded at times that he was illegitimate. He 
served in a prestigious regiment in the Zulu Army and dis- 
tinguished himself in battle against the Swazi in 1852. 
Cet shwayo’s father, however, favored another son, Mbuyazi, 
to succeed him. This caus eda tremendous rivalry that cul- 
minated in the Battle of ‘N dondakusuka (2 December 1856), 
where Cet shwayo and his followers slaughtered as many as 
12,000 of their adversaries and followers. This was a 
remarkable victory for Cetshwayo. It was the only bat tle he 
commanded in person. 

M pande perm it ted Cetshwayo increasing control over the 
affairs of Zululand, and when Mpande died in 1872, 
Cet shwayo succeeded him as king. Cetshwayo permitted 
white representatives from Nat al to crown him the following 
year, thus tac itly giving Natal the right to interfere in internal 
Zulu affairs, an ominous harbinger. He built a new royal 
homestead at oNdini (Ulundi) and sought to restore centr al- 
ized royal authority. 

As the British attempted to confederate South Africa in 
the late 1870s, they realized the independent Zulu kingdom 
was an obstade to their plans. The British, who had pre vi- 
ously supported the Zulus, engineered a territorial dispute 
as a basis for a confrontation with the Zulus . Cet shwayo was 
given an ultimatum to dismantle his army and turn over to 
the British those guilty of border violations. 

Cet shwayo did not know how to react to the British 
dem ands. When the ultimatum ex pired on 11 January 1879, 
the British invaded Zululand. Cetshwayo conceived the basic 
Zulu strategy and issued a campaign plan but left the com- 
mand of the Zulu field forces to trusted subordinates. A force 
of about 23,000 Zulus massacred the British at Isandlwana 
on 22 January although another Zulu force was repulsed that 
night at Rorke’s Drift. Other engagements followed, and it 
became obvious that Zulu discipline could not overcome 
British firepower. The British routed the Zulus at the dec isive 
battle of the war, Ulundi, on 4 July 1879. 

Cet shwayo was apprehended on 28 August 1879 and sent 
as a pris oner to Cape Town. The Zulu kingdom's power was 
broken as Zululand was divided into thirteen independent 
chiefdoms, each overseen by a British resident. Cet shwayo 
traveled to London in 1882 and had a successful audience 
with Queen Victoria. He impressed the queen and soc iety 
with his dignity, intelligence, and compassion, and one man 
who called him a “cruel and crafty gorilla” (Edgerton 1988, 
p. 162) in Parliament was shouted down in protest. He 
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secretly returned to Zululand and was restored to a part of 
his old kingdom. Internecine warfare increased, and 
Cet shwayo’s supporters were defeated in late 1883. 
Cetshwayo died on 8 February 1884, officially of a heart 
attack, although quite possibly by poisoning. 
See also Chelmsford, General Frederick A. Thesiger, Second 
Baron; Imperialism; Isandlwana, Battle of; Rorke’s Drift, 
Defense of; Ulundi, Battle of; Zulu War; Zululand 
References: Edgerton (1988); Knight (1990); Knight (1995); 
Knight (1999); Laband (1995); Morris (1965) 


Chamberlain, Field Marshal Sir Neville B. 
(1820-1902) 

Field Marshal Sir Neville B. Chamberlain (no relation to Sir 
A. Neville Chamberlain, British prime min ister, 1937-1940) 
was an officer of the East India Company’s army and later 
the Indian Army. He was a superb leader, ex pert in hill war- 
fare, and master of mobility who commanded numerous 
ex peditions on the North-West Frontier and was wounded 
in action six times . 

Born in Buenos Aires on 20 January 1820, Chamberlain 
was the son of Sir Henry Chamberlain, then consul-gener al 
in Brazil. At age fifteen, Chamberlain was sent to the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich, but when it appeared he would 
not pass the exam imations, he was withdrawn and commis- 
sioned an ensign in the Bengal Native Infantry in 1837. 

Chamberlain served in the First Afghan War (1839-1842) 
and the 1843 Gwalior campaign. He served in a number of 
staff positions, in peacetime and throughout the Second 
Sikh War (1848-1849). Chamberlain was posted to the Pun- 
jab after it was annexed in 1849, and as a local bri gadier gen- 
eral, was appointed to command the 11,000-man Punjab 
Frontier Force in 1854. Chamberlain commanded numerous 
punitive ex peditions against rebellious North-West Frontier 
tribes, including those against the Orakzais (1855), the 
Miran zai Ex peditions (in 1855 and 1856), and against tribes 
near Dera Ghazi Khan (1857). 

During the Indian Mutiny (1857-1859), Chamberlain 
initially comm anded the Punjab Moveable Column. He later 
became adjut ant-gener al and distinguished hims elf at the 
siege of Delhi. 

Chamberlain was reappointed to the command of the 
Punjab Frontier Force in 1858 and comm anded the pu nitive 
ex peditions against the Wa ziris (1859-1860) and against the 
Mahsuds (1860). In 1863, he commanded a two-brigade 


force in the Ambela Campaign, which was char acterized by 
fierce mount ain fighting. He was promoted to major gener al 
and knighted for his services and leadersh ip. 

Promoted to lieutenant gener alin 1872 and full gener alin 
1877, Chamberlain served as commander in chief of the 
Madras Army from 1876 to 1881. In 1878, when the Rus- 
sians sent a mission to Afghanistan to extend their influence 
there, the British also formed a mission to visit Afghan istan. 
The British mission, headed by Chamberlain, marched out 
of Peshawar and encamped at the entrance to the Khyber 
Pass on 21 September. The Afghans would not permit the 
British mission to enter. This rebuff basically caused the 
British to invade Afghanistan on 21 November 1878 and 
st art the Second Afghan War. Chamberlain departed India 
and retired in 1881, having been, according to some sources, 
responsible for inventing the game of snookers, a popular 
pocket billiards game. 

Chamberlain was a courageous soldier and charismatic 
comm ander, considered by another senior officer as “the 
very soul of chivalry” (Farwell 2001, p. 181). Promoted to 
field marshal in 1900, Chamberlain died in 1902. 


See also Afghan War, First (1839-1842); Afghan War, Second 
(1878-1880); Bengal Army; Cavagnari, Major Sir Pierre L. N.; 
East India Company, Military Forces; India, British Army in; 
Indian Army Operations; Indian Mutiny; Madras Army; 
North-West Frontier; Punjab Frontier Force; Sikh War, Second 
(1848-1849) 
References: Barthorp (1982); Callwell (1896); Farwell (1972); 
Farwell (2001); Hibbert (1978); Nevill (1912) 


Chaplains 
Chaplains are the priests, ministers, rabbis, and other 
trained reli gious officiab who serve as members of the mil- 
itary and provide reli gious services and spiritual comfort to 
its soldiers. 

The Army Chaplain’s Department was formed in 1796. All 
army chaplains belonged to the Church of England until 
1827, when the first Presbyterian min isters were recognized. 
Eleven years later Roman Catholics were accepted as equals 
by their Protestant colleagues .In 1881, Wesleyan Methodists 
were recognized, and the first Jewish army chaplain was 
appointed in 1892. 

Chaplains had been divided into ranks in 1816, and 
although they were commissioned first in 1859, they did not 
wear military uniforms until 1860. The chaplain general of 
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the forces was authorized the rank of major general. There 
were four subordinate ranks of “chaplains to the forces”: first- 
class chaplains were ranked as colonels, second-class chap- 
lains as lieutenant colonels, third-class chaplains as majors; 
captains rank was awarded to fourth-class chaplains. 

In the 1850s, after concern in the army that some of the 
Roman Catholic priests in Ireland were preach ing sedition 
to their troops, the War Office dec ided to exert bet ter control 
over religious activities. To achieve this, the number of 
Anglican, Presbyterian, and Roman Catholic chaplains in 
the army would reflect the proportion of soldiers of each 
religion. 

Most chaplains were gener ally more toler ated than appre- 
ciated, and some commanding officers were suspicious 
about them making the soldiers “too good.” The traditional 
milit ary view held that chaplains were us eful for comforting 
the sick and wounded and “for keeping an eye on the rank 
and file’ regardless of religious doctrine. 


See also Religion 
References: Brereton (1986); Farwell (1981); Skelley (1977) 


Charasia, Battle of (6 October 1879) 

While the Second Afghan War had seem ingly ended with the 
signing of the Treaty of Gandamak on 26 May 1879, hostili- 
ties again broke out after the massacre of the British envoy 
and his escort at the British residency in Kabul on 3 Sep- 
tember 1879. 

The Kabul Field Force, commanded by Major General 
(later Field Marshal Earl) Sir Frederick S. Roberts, V.C., was 
formed to advance into Afghan istan. Consisting of a cavalry 
brigade of four regiments, two infantry brigades totaling 
seven battalions, and four batteries, the Kabul Field Force 
began its advance on 27 September 1879. The British units 
were armed with the new Martini-Henry rifle. Only one 
infantry brigade could move at a time due to transport 
short ages. 

Roberts's force reached Charasia, about 10 miles from 
Kabul, on 5 October 1879. His advance was obstructed by a 
range of hills, stretching from east to west at ele vations of 
about 220 to 500 yards, through which was only one pass, 
the Logar Defile. Roberts sent the transport back to Safed 
Sang to pick up the second bri gade and encamped his force 
near the village of Char asia, planning to advance through 
the Logar Defile the following morning. 


Roberts sent out a cavalry patrol early on 6 October 1879 
to reconnoiter the Logar Defile. It was followed by a detach- 
ment of four companies of the 92nd Highlanders, half of the 
23rd Pioneers, three field guns, and cavalry, comm anded by 
Major (later Field Marshal Sir) George S. White, for the pur- 
pose of preparing the road through the defile for wheeled 
transport. The cavalry scouts discovered that sever al thou- 
sand Afghan tribesmen were positioned at the Logar Defile, 
in the adjacent hills, and threatening the British force. 
Moreover, Roberts learned that an Afghan force was situated 
between his 4,000-man, 18-gun force and his second 
brigade. Roberts realized he would have to attack before 
joined by his second brigade and reacted quickly. 

White's detachment was tasked to fight and hold the 
enemy at the Logar Defile. At the same time the 2nd Bri gade, 
commanded by Bri gadier Gener al T. D. Baker and consisting 
of the 72nd Seaforth Highlanders, 3rd Sikhs, 5th Punjab 
Infantry, 5 th Gurkhas, and 23rd Pioneers, would attempt to 
outflank the Afghans, attack their weak ri ght flank, and roll 
up their positions until the British reached the Logar Defile. 

At about 11:30 .M., the 72nd Highlanders, supported by 
a mountain battery and Gatling guns, led the 2nd Brigade 
attack up the steep slopes at the Afghan right. As they met 
fierce resistance, they were reinforced by the 5th Gurkhas 
and two companies of the 5th Punjabis. The Afghan com- 
mander sh ifted troops from his left to his right flank to meet 
the British attack, thus permitting White’s det ach ment to 
advance and sei ze high ground on the Afghan left . 

The 2nd Bri gade’s main attack met stubborn resist ance. 
White sent two of his four companies of the 92nd High- 
landers to assist the 2nd Bri gade’s attack, and when the two 
elements linked up, the balance tipped to the British side. 
The Afghans became unnerved and the bat tle turned into a 
rout, with the 9th Queen’s Royal Lancers and the 5th Punjab 
Cavalry in hot pursuit. The Afghans had about 400 killed 
and many wounded, and abandoned about 20 guns. 

The British victory at the Bat tle of Charasia cost Robert s’s 
force about 83 soldiers killed and wounded. White won the 
Victoria Cross for his intrepid leadership and gallantry that 
day, and the route was open to Kabul, which Roberts entered 
on 8 October 1879. 


See also Afghan War, Second (1878-1880); Afghanistan; 

Roberts, Field Marshal Frederick S., V.C.; Victoria Cross; White, 

Field Marshal Sir George S., V.C. 

References: Barthorp (1982); Featherstone (1973); Forbes 
(1892); Roberts (1897); Tanner (2002); Young (1977) 
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Chard, Colonel John R. M., V.C. (1847-1897) 
Colonel John R. M. Chard is best remembered for his service 
when a lieutenant and commander of the post of Rorke’s 
Drift during its gallant defense against repeated Zulu 
attadks, 22-23 January 1879, during the Zulu War. 

Chard was born on 21 December 1847 in Devonshire, 
England. He was commissioned a lieutenant in the Royal 
Engineers upon graduation from the Royal Military Acad- 
emy, Woolwich, in 1868. Assign ments in Bermuda and Malta 
followed before he returned to England in 1875. He left Eng- 
land with the 5th Engineer Company on 2 December 1878 
for service in the Zulu War. Arriving at Durban on 4 January 
1879, Chard was sent in advance to Helpm akaar to prepare 
for the arrival of his company. He arrived at Rorke’s Drift on 
19 January, and after Maj or Spalding’s departure on 22 Jan- 
uary, Chard was left in command of the post. 

On 22 January 1879, Zulus devastated a British force at 
Isandlwana and that night attacked the small post of 
Rorke’s Drift. Chard, assisted by Lieutenant (later Major) 
Gonville Bromhead of the 24th Regiment, hastily planned, 
organized, and led the defense of the post through numer- 
ous desperate and intense Zulu attacks until the following 
morning. Remarkably, the British garrison of 8 officers and 
131 other ranks (including 35 sick in hospital) had held off 
the repeated assaults of about 3,000 to 4,000 Zulus. For his 
gallantry and leadership, Chard, and 10 others, were 
awarded the Victoria Cross. Chard was also given a super- 
numerary captaincy in the Royal Engineers and brevet 
majority, dated 23 January 1879. Chard thus became the 
first British Army officer to be promoted from lieutenant to 
major ina single day. 

Chard was a somewhat unimpressive fellow, and many 
senior officers were amazed that he had been able to orches- 
trate and lead the stubborn defense of Rorke’s Drift. Lieu- 
tenant General (later Field Marshal Viscount) Sir Garnet J. 
Wols eley, for example, who pres ented the Victoria Cross to 
Chard, reportedly found him “a hopelessly dull and stupid 
fellow, and Bromhead not much better” ( Best and Greaves 
2001, p. 123). 

After the Zulu War, Chard served at Devonport, Cyprus, 
and other locations in England before sailing for Singapore 
in 1892, where he served for three years. Retu rn ing to Great 
Brit ain in 1896, he was promoted to colonel on 8 January 
1897. Chard died of tongue cancer on 1 November 1897. 

See also Bromhead, Major Gonville, V.C.; Isandlwana, Battle of; 
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Charge of the Light Brigade 

The Charge of the Light Brigade, a British cavalry action 
during the Battle of Balaklava in the Crimean War 
(1854-1856), has been rom antici zedand immortali zed, pri- 
marily through an 1874 poem of the same name by Alfred, 
Lord Tennyson. The charge was not, as considered by many, 
a great and glorious venture, but rather a tremendous mili- 
tary blunder, arguably caus ed by the fog of war and incom- 
petent senior commanders. 

The Russians attacked the vulnerable British early on 25 
October 1854, hoping to seize their supply port at Balaklava. 
Russian cavalry advances were repulsed by British infantry 
and by the Heavy Brigade of the Cavalry Division, the latter 
comm anded by Major Gener al (later Field Marshal) George 
C. Bingham, Third Earl of Lucan. The other element of the 
Cavalry Division, the Light Brigade, was commanded by 
Lucan’s loathed brother-in-law, Brigadier General (later 
Lieutenant General) James T. Brudenell, Seventh Earl of 
Cardigan. The Light Brigade, even though only about 500 
yards away, remained idle and did not assist the Heavy 
Brigade. 

The entire situation that led to the Charge of the Light 
Brigade remains shrouded in controversy. Cardi gar’s subor- 
dinates became impatient with their forced inactivity, and a 
number questioned their commander. Cardi gan had report- 
edly been ordered earlier by Lucan to rem ain in his position 
and be prepared to defend it against the Russians, and he did 
not intend to move. 

Gener al (later Field Marshal) Fitzroy J. H. Somerset, First 
Baron Raglan, British commander in chief, was then situ- 
ated at a vantage point on the Sapoune Heights. He wanted 
to exploit the success of the Heavy Brigade, and at about 
10:15 A.M., ordered Lucan to prepare his two brigades for an 
attadk. Lucan positioned the Li ght Bri gade in the North Val- 
ley facing east, with the Heavy Brigade in support, and 
waited for ex pected infantry support. At about 11:00 A.M., 
one of Raglans staff obs erved the Russians taking guns from 
the redoubts captured earlier, to the right of the Light 
Brigade but out of sight of Lucan. Raglan did not want to 
lose any guns, and one of his staff officers wrote down his 
order: “Lord Raglan wishes the cavalry to advance rapidly to 
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the front—follow the enemy and try to prevent the enemy 
carrying away the guns. Troop Horse Artillery many accom- 
pany. French cavalry is on your left. Immediate” (Royle 1999, 
p. 272). 

This order was given to Capt ain Louis E. Nolan, an ex pert 
horseman but impetuous officer, to deliver to Lucan. As 
Nolan departed, Raglan admonished, “Tell Lucan the cavalry 
is to attack immediately” (Royle 1999, p. 273). When Nolan 
reached Lucan, the general, not able to obs erve the Russi ans 
taking away the guns but aware of Russian artillery on both 
sides of the North Valley, asked for a clarification of the 
orders. Nolan waved contemptuously down the valley. In the 
heat and confusion of battle, Lucan, perhaps realizing he 
may not have known the entire battlefidd situation and 
knowing it was his duty to obey the order, rode over to 
Cardi gan and ordered him to advance. 

Cardi gan hesitated and added, “But allow me to point out 
to you that the Russians have a battery in the valley in our 
front, and batteries and riflemen on each flank” (Judd 1975, 
p. 86). A sympathetic Lucan responded, “I know it. But Lord 
Raglan will have it. We have no choice but to obey” (Judd 
1975, p. 86). Cardigan faced his men and said, “Well, here 
goes the last of the Brudenells!” (Judd 1975, p. 86) before 
giving the order to advance. 

As Cardigan led his men at a trot down the “Valley of 
Death,’ Nolan, who had stayed to partic ipate in the charge, 
rushed in front of Cardi gan, waving his sword and gesturing 
wildly, perhaps trying to divert the direction of the charge 
away from the Russian guns. Nolan’s motives will never be 
known, as Russian shrapnel ripped through his chest and 
killed him. 

The Light Brigade stoically continued its advance as its 
ranks were thinned by deadly Russian enfilading fire com- 
ing from the elevated flanks as well as the front. Cardi gan 
courageously rode at the center of his brigade. As the 
advancing cavalry reached and hacked its way through the 
Russi an guns, Russian hors emen were seen formed behind 
them. Cardigan turned around and rode back to the British 
lines. In 25 minutes, the 673-man Light Brigade lost 113 
men killed, 134 wounded, and more than 500 horses were 
killed or later destroyed. 

The Charge of the Light Brigade was not a romantic, 
heroic assault against overwhelm ing odds, but an unneces- 
sary bungle that destroyed the effectiveness of the Cavalry 
Division for the remainder of the war. As usual, rec rim ina- 
tions began immedi ately. Cardi gan stated accurately that he 


had simply obeyed orders, and, in Nolan’s abs ence, most of 
the blame fell on Lucan’s shoulders. 

French General Pierre Bosquet , who obs erved the Charge 
of the Light Brigade, believed, “C’ est magnifique, mais ce nf est 
pas la guerre. C’est de la folie” ( Baumgart 1999, p. 130): “It 
was magn ificent, but it was not war. It was madness.” “There 
is one universal feeling of disgust throughout the whole 
Army at this murder,’ wrote one British Army officer who 
had also obs erved the Charge, “for it can be called noth ing 
else” (Mawson 2001, p.40). 
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Charge of the 21st Lancers 

The Charge of the 21st Lancers at the Bat tle of Omdurman 
(2 September 1898) produced heavy casualties, and it was a 
failure. The British public, however, viewed it as a coura- 
geous, self- sacrificial effort and idoli zed its partic ipants. 

The 21st Lancers, comm anded by Colonel R. M. Martin, 
joined Major Gener al (later Field Marshal Earl) Sir Horatio 
H. Kitchener’s force in early August 1898. The regiment had 
never seen active service and was eager to vindicate its elf in 
combat and eschew its satirical regimental motto, “Thou 
shalt not kill” (Keown-Boyd 1986, p. 209). Attached to the 
21st Lancers as a supernumerary lieutenant was Lieutenant 
Winston L. S. Churchill of the 4th Huss ars. 

The main dervish attack against the Anglo -Egyptian 
defenses at Omdurman took place at dawn on 2 September 
1898. In less than an hour, the dervish onslaught was repulsed, 
and the Mahdist formations were virtually destroyed. 

Kitchener, the comm ander of the Anglo -Egypti an force, 
thought the battle was over. He was further convinced that 
no organized dervish resist ance rem ained between his army 
and Omdurman. At 8:30 A.M., Kitchener ordered the 21st 
Lancers, which was patrolling near the high ground of Jebel 
Surgham, to “annoy them [the dervishes] as far as possible 
on their flank and head them off if possible from Omdur- 
man’ (Brighton 1998, p. 75). 
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The 21st Lancers rode southward and obs erved a nu mber 
of dervishes in the open, blocking their advance on the 
Omdurman Road where it inters ected with the Khor Abu 
Sunt (a dry watercourse running perpendicular to the 
Omdurman Road). Martin could not ignore this large body 
of dervishes and was probably eager to engage the enemy. 
He wheeled the regiment to approach, in columns, thus pro- 
viding a target for the dervishes from the south, many of 
whom were armed with rifles. 

When the 21st Lancers was 300 meters from the dervishes, 
Martin ordered the regiment to conduct a right wheel. All 16 
troops then swung around and formed a long line and began 
to charge the dervishes. When less than 50 yards from the 
dervishes, the Khor, filled with about 2,000 veteran dervishes, 
became visible, and the British realized they had been lured 
into a trap. As soon as the cavalry reached the ravine, “horses 
plunged, blundered, recovered, fell; dervishes on the ground 
lay for the hamstringing cut; officers pistolled them in passing 
over, as one drops a stone into a bucket; troopers th rust until 
lances broke, then cut; everybody went on strai ght, through 
everyth ing” (Steevens 1898, p. 273). 

While a number of the cavalrymen fell or were hauled off 
their hors es and brutally killed, the survivors regrouped on 
the far side of the Khor. Martin wanted to charge again to 
res cue any survivors, but he reali zed such an act would only 
increase casualties. The cavalrymen dismounted and fired 
at the dervishes, who retired in good order toward the Jebel. 

The Charge of the 21st Lancers was over in less than an 
hour, and the 440-man regiment lost 21 officers and men 
killed and 71 wounded in it. Even though the charge was a 
failure, three lancers were awarded the Victoria Cross, and 
the epis ode captu red the British im agination. 
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Chelmsford, General Frederick A. Thesiger, 
Second Baron (1827-1905) 

General Frederick A. Thesiger, Second Baron Chelmsford, 
was a British Army officer, considered by many to be pro- 
fessional and competent, although a bit aloof. His career 
culminated at, and he never held another field command 


after, the Zulu War (1879), where he was responsible for the 
tremendous British defeat at the Battle of Isandlwana (22 
January 1879). 

Thesi ger was born on 1 May 1827. His father had a dis- 
tinguished legal career, served as lord high chancellor, and 
was rais ed to the peerage as Baron Chelmsford of Chelms- 
ford, Essex, in 1858. The younger Thesiger was determined 
to be a soldier and was ga zet ted to the Rifle Brigade in 1844. 
He served with his regiment in Nova Scotia until 1845 when 
he exchanged into another regiment. After duty in England, 
Thesiger served as aide-de - camp to the viceroy of Ireland in 
1852 and later to another general officer. 

Crimean War and Indian Mutiny service followed, and by 
1858, Thesiger was a regimental lieutenant colonel. Promo- 
tion to colonel came in 1863, and in 1868, Thesiger became 
aide-de - camp to Queen Victoria. He was promoted to tem- 
porary brigadier general, comm anded at Aldershot, and was 
promoted to major general in 1877. 

In 1878, Thesiger became with local rank lieutenant gen- 
eral commanding the forces in South Africa and also suc- 
ceeded his father as Second Baron Chelmsford. He performed 
relatively well in the Ninth Cape Frontier War (1878). He 
commanded British troops during the Zulu War but under- 
estimated the discipline, organization, and fighting ability of 
the Zulus. The British, under his command, suffered a humil- 
iating defeat at the Battle of Isandlwana. Chelmsford report- 
edly conspired with subordinates to blame the debacle on a 
column commander killed in action. General (later Field 
Marshal Viscount) Sir Garnet J. Wolseley was sent to replace 
Chelmsford, but Chelmsford defeated the Zulus at the deci- 
sive Bat tle of Ulundi (4 July 1879), before Wols eley’s arrival. 
Chelmsford returned to England and appeared before a 
Court of Inquiry. He never again held another field com- 
mand, but he was promoted to the permanent rank of lieu- 
tenant gener al in 1882 and to full gener alin 1888. 

Chelmsford died of a heart attack while playing billiards 
in London on 9 April 1905. He will continue to be best 
known as the comm ander of British forces du ring the 1879 
Zulu War when his men were massacred at the Bat tle of 
Isandlwana and he “was out- thought, out-manoeuvered, 
and out-generalled” (Lock and Quantrill 2002, p. 301) by the 
Zulu comm ander. 
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Chernaya, Battle of (16 August 1855) 

The Russians besieged in Sevastopol during the Crimean 
War realized that, as the summer of 1855 wore on, they 
would have to take dec isive action to avoid having to surren- 
der in the face of growing allied forces. At a council of war 
held on 9 August 1855, the Russian commander, Prince 
Michael Gorchakov, decided to attack the French and Sar- 
dinian forces positioned on the Fedukhine Heights over- 
looking the Chernaya (Tchernaya) River. 

The French, numbering 18,000 soldiers with 48 guns, 
were in defensive positions on the Fedukhine Heights over- 
looking the Chernaya River to the northeast. In addition, 
they had established positions on the far side of the Cher- 
naya River protecting the Tractir Bridge, and also straddled 
the high ground on both sides of the road that crossed the 
bridge and continued across the Plain of Balaklava. There 
was a large gap on the French right flank before another 
mass of high ground was reached, occupied by about 9,000 
Sardinian soldiers with 36 guns, also overwatching the 
Chernaya. Small infantry and artillery detachments were 
posted on the far side of the Chernaya on Telegraph Hill, 
and about 50 French and British cavalry squadrons 
patrolled the area. Additional French and Turkish forces 
were in reserve. 

Gorchakov’s field army, consisting of two corps, attacked 
the allied positions after a heavy artillery bombardment at 
dawn on 16 August 1855. General - Adjut ant N. A. Read’s two - 
division III Corps was on the Russian right with orders to 
bombard the Fedukhine Heights then cross the Chernaya 
River. On Read’s left, Lieutenant General Pavel P. Lipr andi’s 
two - division VI Corps was to first sei ze Telegr aph Hill, then 
await further orders. 

Read’s corps met ferocious resistance as it crossed the 
Chernaya ahead of schedule. Accurate French artillery and 
infantry forced the Russians, with Read killed, back across 
the Chernaya. Shortly thereafter, Gorchakov ordered 
Liprandi’s corps to attack the Fedukhine Heights, and in 


doing so, the Russians ex posed their flank to an accurate 
French and Sardinian crossfire. 

By 10:00 a.M.,am id the fog of war and with heavy casual- 
ties, a muddled Gorchakov sounded a general retreat. The 
Bat tle of the Chernaya repres ented the Russians’ last maj or 
offensive operation, “the last hurrah of the Russian army 
during the Crimean War [and it] had proved as dis astrous as 
it was fruitless” (Sweetman 2001, p. 71). The Russian forces 
suffered about 2,273 dead, 1,742 missing, and about 4,000 
wounded. The allies sustained less than 1,700 casualties, 
and only 14 Sardinians were killed. The British liaison offi- 
cer to the French, Brigadier General (later Field Marshal 
Lord) Hugh H. Rose was not present at the battle, and his 
lack of reporting caus ed the British to pay little at tention to 
it. With the Russian field army defeated, however, the allies 
were able to concentrate their resources on ending the siege 
of Se vastopol. 
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Chesney, Lieutenant Colonel Charles C. 
(1826-1876) 

Lieutenant Colonel Charles C. Chesney was a prom inent mil- 
itary intellectu al, prolif ic writer, historian, and educator who 
effectively taught students at both Sandhurst and the Staff 
College during the mid -Victorianera. 

Born in Ireland on 29 September 1826, Ches ney was com- 
missioned a second lieutenant in the Royal Engineers after 
passing out of the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, in 
1845. He served in regimental postings and was stationed in 
New Zealand during the Crimean War (1854-1856). 

In 1858, Capt ain Ches ney was appointed professor of mil- 
it ary history at the Royal Milit ary College, Sandhu rst. He was 
probably the first British officer to give the American Civil 
War serious at tention, dis cussing it in his lectures in 1862. In 
1863, Ches ney wrote a series of articles on the campaign in 
Virginia and Maryland, and in the following year he wrote 
“Shermans Campaigns in Georgia.” As a contemporary 
writer thous ands of miles away from the action, Chesney’s 
American Civil War articles at the time were somewhat 
superficialand contained little analysis. 

Ches ney succeeded Colonel (later Lieutenant General Sir) 
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Edward B. Hamley as professor of military history at the 
Staff College in 1864. His teaching techniques were then 
considered unorthodox. He required his students to actually 
read and assess the various authorities on milit ary topics. 
Chesney also gave a series of lectures on the Waterloo cam- 
paign that attracted widespread at tention. He us ed multiple 
sources in chronicling and impartially ass essing the Water- 
loo campaign, and he was the first English writer not only to 
point out weaknesses in Wellington's unit dispositions but 
also to give the Prussians a share of the victory. Ches ney’s 
Waterloo Lectures, arguably his most import ant work, was 
published in 1868. 

After being promoted to lieutenant colonel in 1868, Ches- 
ney was posted to Aldershot. He also served on the Royal 
Comm ission on Milit ary Education. In that same year, he 
wrote The Tactical Use of Fortresses and in 1870 coauthored 
The Military Resources of Prussia and France. After the con- 
clusion of the Franco-Prussian War in 1871, Chesney was 
sent to Europe and wrote special reports on the siege oper a- 
tions conducted during the war. 

In 1873, Chesney received the brevet rank of colonel and 
was appointed to comm and the Royal Engineers in the Lon- 
don District. An anthology of his articles was published as 
Essays in Military Biography in 1874. Frequently in poor 
health, Ches ney caught pneumonia and died on 19 March 
1876. 
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Chillianwalla, Battle of (13 January 1849) 
Lieutenant Gener al (later Field Marshal Viscount) Sir Hugh 
Gough, commander in chief, India, commanded British 
forces du ring the Second Sikh War. His force in early Janu ary 
1849 consisted of about 13,000 troops with 60 guns. Instead 
of waiting for reinforcements from Multan, Gough dec ided 
to attack the Sikh force of 30,000-40,000 men with 62 guns 
under Shere Singh before it was augmented by a Sikh and 
Afghan force that had just captu red At tock. 

On 13 January 1849, Gough’s army approached the small 
village of Chilli anwalla, located on the southeast bank of the 
Jhelum River about 85 miles northwest of Lahore. Gough's 
force encountered a picket on a mound near the town and 
drove it off From this vantage point, Gough could see that 


the Sikhs were arrayed ina crescent-shaped bat tleformation 
on the edge of the jungle, with its left flank on high ground 
and its right flank anchored on two small villages. It was 
early afternoon, and Gough, who reportedly did not like to 
fight battles in the afternoon, decided to encamp his force 
and fight the Sikhs the following day. 

The Sikhs, however, had different plans, and their artillery 
opened fire on Gough's force. The British artillery responded 
as Gough hastily ordered his units to deploy with two 
infantry divisions abreast. Maj or Gener al Sir Walter Gilbert's 
2nd Infantry Division (with two brigades, comm anded by 
Bri gadier Gener als Mount ain and Godby) was on the right, 
and Brigadier General (later Field Marshal Lord) Colin 
Campbell’s 3rd Infantry Division (of two brigades, com- 
manded by Brigadier Generals Pennycuick and Hoggan ) 
was on the left. Another infantry brigade, commanded by 
Bri gadier Gener al Penny, was in reserve. Major Gener al Sir 
Jos eph Thackwell’s Cavalry Division was split into its two 
brigades, with Bri gadier Gener al Pope’s 2nd Cavalry Bri gade 
with three troops of horse artillery covering the army’s ri ght 
flank, and Brigadier General White's Ist Cavalry Brigade 
covering its left flank. Artillery was placed between the 
infantry brigades and divisions. 

After the Sikh and British guns had exchanged fire for 
about an hour, Gough, without adequate reconnaiss ance and 
only limited dayli ght remaining, ordered Campbell to “carry 
the guns in his front without delay at the point of the bayo- 
net” (Featherstone 1992, p. 86). The 24th Foot advanced 
steadily through the jungle, with muskets unloaded and 
bayonets fixed, toward the Sikh positions, suffering 497 
casualties (with 238 killed) of the 960 soldiers in the battal- 
ion. The overall British attack was char acteri zed by insuf fi- 
cient reconnaiss ance; a lack of comm and, control, and coor- 
dination; poor orders and order transmittal; inadequate 
artillery support; and panicking cavalry, in addition to the 
normal fog of war. The Sikhs also attacked and fought fero- 
ciously. 

As night fell and in consider able confusion, Gilbert and 
other senior officers dec ided on a “retrograde movement” 
(Featherstone 1992, p. 90). After losing their direction, the 
British were able to march south, away from the Sikhs. The 
Sikhs were not driven from their positions. 

At Chillianwalla, British casu alties tot aled 602 men killed, 
1,651 wounded, and 104 missing, or about 15 percent of the 
total force engaged in the battle. Sikh casualties may have 
been as high as 8,000. One source has stated that “British 
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loss es were so heavy that, coupled as they were with lack of 
water, Gough was compelled to retire and re-form his forces, 
thus rendering the action indecisive” (Young 1977, p. 67). 
These factors suggest a narrow Sikhvictory at Chillianwalla . 

When England learned of the high casualties at and 
results of the Battle of Chillianwalla, Gough was roundly 
criticized for his blundering leadersh ip and “Tipperary tac- 
tics.” He was relieved of command and replaced by General 
Sir Charles J. Napier. Before Napier reached India, however, 
Gough won the Battle of Gujerat (21 February 1849) and 
ended the Second Sikh War. 

The gallantry of the infantry obscured the incompetent 
British military leadership at Chillianwalla. Indeed, Field 
Marshal Viscount Garnet J. Wols eley later wrote about Chill- 
ianwalla as “that unfortunate bat tle where British courage 
was a more distinguish ing feature than either the strategical 
or tactical skill of the gener al comm anding” (Symons 1989, 
p. 25). During the nineteenth century, the Battle of Chilli an- 
walla was equated with milit ary incompetence. 
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China 

China was in a period of turmoil in the nineteenth century 
when its sem imedieval government struggle against mod- 
ernization failed to respond flexibly to Western encroach- 
ment, resulting in the demise of the Chinese dynastic sys- 
tem. The Chinese central government was ineffective, 
especially within the context of a market economy, and its 
military forces were outdated and weak, contributing to 
China’s decline during this period. 

At the end of the eighteenth century, China was shipping 
millions of pounds of tea to Great Brit ain via the East India 
Company. With its economy in a preindustrial stage, China 
did not want items from the West (all foreigners were con- 
sidered “barbarians” by the Chinese), thus causing an unfa- 
vor able trade balance. By the early nineteenth century, the 
British were able to reverse this tr ade imbalance through the 
import ation of opium from India. The Chinese at tempted to 
abolish this trade which, coupled with cultural friction, led 
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to the First China War (1839-1842), also called the Opium 
War because of the significant role of opium. The Chinese 
were humiliated and defeated in this conflict and forced to 
open additional ports to Western tr aders, pay a large indem- 
nity, and cede Hong Kong to the British in what were later 
called “unequ al treaties.” 

In October 1856, the Ch inese sei zed the British-registered 
ship Arrow, igniting the Second China War. The British, and 
later the French, s ent troops ostensibly to redress the situa- 
tion and to secure more trading concessions. The Second 
China War ultimately ended with an Anglo-French victory in 
1860. The Ch inese were forced to permit a number of West- 
ern nations to establish diplomatic missions in Ch ina’s cap- 
ital, open ten new ports to foreign trade, remove many 
restrictions on foreign travel with in China, perm it mission- 
aries the ri ght to work and own property in China, and legal- 
ize the opium tr ade. 

From 1860 to 1864, the Taipings fought the Manchu 
dynasty for control of China during the bloody second phase 
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of the Taiping Rebellion. American adventurer Frederick 
Towns end Ward originally organized the “Ever Victorious 
Army” against the Taipings, which was commanded during 
the last year of the war by British Army Capt ain (later Major 
Gener al) Charles G. Gordon. The Taiping Rebellion may have 
been the most destructive war in the entire nineteenth cen- 
tury, with about 20 million Chinese dying during 1850-1864 
as a result. 

There was significant internal unrest in China after the 
Taiping Rebellion, followed by at tempts to modernize and 
reform the country. Antiforeign sentiment, manifested by 
members of the Society of the Righteous Harmonious Fists 
(the Boxers), rose as foreign trade and influence spread in 
China. The foreign legations in Peking were besieged by the 
Boxers during June-August 1900. Great Britain provided 
about 3,000 soldiers to the multinational force that marched 
on and captured Peking on 14 August 1900 and conducted 
punitive operations until the following May. 

The Chinese were initially contemptuous of the British 
and other Western “barbarians” and grossly underestimated 
their military abilities. In 1842, at the end of the First China 
War, Chinese military forces were estimated at between 
800,000 and 1.8 million organized in four classes, plus irreg- 
ulars. Heredit ary Manchus compos ed the first class, report- 
edly of 678 companies (divided into 8 divisions, or “ban- 
ners”), while the second class consisted of 211 Mongolian 
companies. The third class consisted of 270 companies of 
other Manchu - allied Chinese, plus artillerymen . Many of the 
third class were cavalrymen, frequently called “Tart ars” by 
the British. The fourth class, consisting of descendents of 
troops who had served in the army before the Manchu 
dynasty, numbered about 500,000 soldiers. Members of the 
various classes were distinguished by distinctive patches on 
their surcoats. 

Many of the Chinese soldiers were armed with bows, 
arrows, and spears, and the artillery was outdated. By the 
Second China War, many Chinese soldiers were armed with 
smoothbore matchlock muskets, in addition to bows, cross- 
bows, lances, and swords. 

After the Taiping Rebellion, Ch ina rec ruited forei gn mili- 
tary advisers and trainers to help modernize its army. 
Selected units were organized into brigades and battalions, 
and improvements were made, with limited success, in mil- 
itary training. The Chinese soldiers generally continued to 
carry traditional weapons, with the Boxers carrying primi- 
tive firearms and a variety of spears and halberds. 


See also Boxer Rebellion; China War, First (1839-1842); China 
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China War, First (1839-1842) 

The First China War (1839-1842), although char acterized 
by British military administrative and logistical misman- 
agement, resulted in a British victory with far-reaching 
repercussions. The war, also called the Opium War, largely 
because it centered on British smuggling of the narcotic into 
China and Chinese at tempts to curtail it, was the result of an 
arguably inevitable trading, diplomatic, and cultural clash. 

The British East India Company conducted most tr ade 
with China through the southern port of Canton. The main 
item of trade was Chinese tea, which had become the British 
national drink. By the late eighteenth century, British ships 
transported millions of pounds of tea to Great Brit ain annu- 
ally, but since the British had no goods the Chinese mer- 
chants or people wanted, almost all British ships returning 
to China carried silver bullion to pay for the tea. 

The British, who first sent an official to Peking in 1793 to 
address th is tr ade imbalance, refus ed to “kowtow” (to pros- 
trate and touch one’s face to the floor) when meeting the 
Chinese emperor. The British refus ed to participate in this 
“humiliation,” and feelings of cultural superiority, both 
British and Chinese, festered through the following decades. 

The East India Company, which established a monopoly 
over opium cultivation in India in 1773, used opium to 
reverse the trade imbalance with China. Although the East 
India Company technically did not ship opium on its own 
ships, it encouraged the trade because export taxes on 
opium from India provided more than 10 percent of India’s 
revenue. Opium prices plummeted after 1819, and in 1833, 
the East India Company lost its monopoly and new trading 
groups entered the Chinese market. Importation into China 
of 135-pound chests of opium grew from about 5,000 in 
1821 to 35,000 in 1837 (Christenson 1999, p. 1), thus swing- 
ing the balance of trade in favor of and the flow of silver to 
of the British. The Chinese paid about 34 million Mexican 
silver dollars to purchase opium in the 1830s. 

With opium use rampant in China, the emperor tried to 
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abolish its smoking and tr ade in 1839. At the same time, he 
appointed a special comm issioner, Lin Ze-xu, to enforce the 
Chinese laws at Canton. On 25 March 1839, Lin ordered the 
suspension of trade with all Western merchants and 
demanded they surrender their opium, which they did 
shortly thereafter. Lin burned the more than 20,000 chests of 
contr aband opium. 

In July 1839, a group of drunken British and American 
sailors killed a Chinese civilian at Kowloon. The Chinese 
demanded the British surrender the murderer, but British 
First Superintendent of Tr ade Charles Elliot refus edto do so. 
In this power struggle, the Chinese forced all British mer- 
chant ships to retreat from Macao to Hong Kong. H.M.S. 
Volage, a 28-gun fri gate, j oed the British merchant ships 
anchored off Hong Kong on 31 August 1839. British mer- 
chant ships attempted to land at Kowloon for supplies four 
days later and were attacked by Chinese junks (warships). 
The junks were badly damaged, and other British warships 
sailed to join the Volage in protecting British tr ade interests. 

On 3 November 1839, the Volage and the 18-gun H.M.S. 
Hyacinth approached the Chinese with a sealed letter 
demanding supplies and the resumption of trade. The Chi- 
nese returned the letter unopened and the British fri gates 
attacked the Chinese ships, sinking five junks. An uneasy 
peace ensued and the opium trade resumed as the British 
ass embled an ex peditionary force. 

A British naval force of 15 men-of-war and 5 armed East 
India Company steamers, under the command of Com- 
modore Sir J. J. Gordon, carrying about 4,000 British and 
Indian troops, landed at Macao in June 1840.0n 5 July 1840, 
the British bombarded and seized the port of Tinghai on 
Chus an Island (at the entrance to Hangchow Bay), and to 
put pressure on the Chinese, the British fleet blockaded Can- 
ton, other ports, and the mouth of the Yangtze River. 

Negotiations followed, in which the British wanted the 
Chinese to open additional ports to trade and an indemnity 
for the opium destroyed by the Chinese. Concerned with 
increasing British demands, the Chinese broke off negotia- 
tions. The British responded by capturing the Chinese forts 
on either side of the Bogue on 7 January 1841 to open up 
the Pearl River and the route to Canton to British shipping. 
This operation, in which 38 British sailors were wounded 
and about 500 Chinese soldiers were killed, lasted only a 
few hours. 

The Convention of Cheunpi was signed on 20 January 
1841, with the Chinese ceding Hong Kong to the British in 


First China War, 1839-1842: Area of Operations 


exchange for Tinghai, the reestablishment of Chinese mer- 
chants in Canton, and an indemnity of £6 million for the 
opium seized and destroyed in 1839. When the Chinese 
emperor learned of this humiliation, he ordered all his forces 
to ass emble at Canton to repulse the British. 

British oper ations under the comm and of Major General 
(later Field Marshal Viscount) Sir Hugh Gough took place 
spor adically until May 1841, when the British decided to 
attack Canton. The British plan was to first land the 26th 
Regiment and elements of the Madras artillery and sappers 
and miners near the warehous es in Canton’s southwest sub- 
urbs. The main force, totaling about 2,400 soldiers and 
sailors, was landed on 24 May 1841 and captured the west- 
ern forts at Canton. Gough's force was pois ed to attack the 
city the following moming when the Chinese requested a 
truce that Elliot agreed to. After various skirmishes in which 
the British lost about 15 soldiers killed and 112 wounded, 
the force returned to Hong Kong a few days later. 

The British then dec ided to alter their strategy to conduct 
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operations up the coast of China, to the Yangtze River, and to 
threaten Nanking. Gough’s 2,700-man force began opera- 
tions on 20 August 1841.A moy, on the Chinese coast opposite 
Formosa, was bombarded and captured on 26 August. Ch in- 
hai was captured on 10 October 1841, and Ningpo three days 
later, after which the British force, due mainly to adm in istr a- 
tive and logistical shortcom ings, went into winter quarters. 

After fruitless negotiations, the Chinese counterat tacked 
on 10 March 1842 but were easily repuls ed. The British then 
recommenced their northward offensive, capturing Chapu 
(south of Shanghai) on 18 May 1842, and Shanghai on 19 
June 1842. The British continued up the Yangtze River, fi ght- 
ing their hardest battle at Chinkiang, in which the British 
suffered 34 dead, 107 wounded, and 3 missing, on 21 July 
1842. The British were appalled by the grisly scene in 
Ch inki ang. When many of the Ch inese soldiers realized they 
would be defeated, they massacred their wives and children 
before comm it ting suic ide. 

With the British then threatening Nanking, the Chinese 
“southern capital,” the Chinese sued for peace and hostilities 
ended on 17 August 1842.On 28 August 1842, the British and 
Chinese signed the Treaty of Nanking, in which the Ch inese 
opened five ports for forei gn trade, paid an indemnity of 21 
million Mexican silver dollars, and ceded Hong Kong to the 
British. The Treaty of Nanking and supplement altreaties were 
the first of the humiliating “unequal treaties” between China 
and the West and opened the formerly clos ed Ch inese market 
to foreign trade. The opium trade, the ostensible cause of the 
First China War, was not mentioned in the Treaty of Nanking. 
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China War, Second (1856-1860) 
The Second China War (1856-1860) was perhaps the 
ine vit able sequel to the First China War. The Ch inese contin- 
ued to res ent Western intrusion in their country and felt the 
1842 Treaty of Nanking was unfair and humiliating. West- 
erner traders, eager for increas ed profits, felt the Chinese 
were slow in implementing the terms of the 1842 Treaty. 
Opium smuggling continued. 

The spark that ignited the Second China War was the 


seizure of the three- masted Chinese-owned but British-reg- 
istered lorcha Arrow by Chinese officials, who also hauled 
down the ship's British flag on 8 October 1856 at Canton. 
After the Chinese refused to apologize for this incident, 
British ships comm anded by Rear Admiral Sir Michael Sey- 
mour bombarded the four barrier forts guarding the 
approaches to Canton on 23 October. On 27 October, the 
Canton city walls were bombarded, and two days later, Sey- 
mour led a party of marines into the city. 

Tensions increased over the winter months. On 24 Febru- 
ary 1857, in Kwangsi Province, Chinese authorities grue- 
somely murdered a French missionary. The French could not 
ignore this atrocity and formed a military alliance and 
began planning an ex peditionary force with the British. 

The Royal Navy engaged and destroyed Chinese war 
junks over the summer months, but the Indian Mutiny 
delayed the arrival of reinforcements in China until Decem- 
ber 1857. The bombardment of Canton began on 28 Decem- 
ber 1857, and the following day, British troops (800 British 
and Indian troops, 2,100 Royal Marines, and 1,829 men in 
the naval brigade drawn from naval crews, comm anded by 
Major General Charles Von Strauben zee) and a 950-man 
French naval brigade (under Rear Admiral Rigault de 
Genouilly) scaled the city walls .Three days later, the city was 
captured, at a cost of 13 British dead and 83 wounded, and 2 
French killed and 30 wounded. 

The British envoy, the Earl of Elgin, at tempted to negoti- 
ate with the Chinese emperor in person but was rebuf fed. 
The British fleet then bombarded the Taku Forts at the 
mouth of the Peiho River (leading to Peking) and forced 
them into submission on 20 May 1858. This paved the way 
for the 26 June 1858 Treaty of Tientsin, which opened more 
ports to foreign trade, allowed freedom of movement for 
merchants and missionaries within China, permitted the 
est ablish ment of foreign diplomatic missions in Peking, and 
legalized the opium trade. 

The British, in accordance with the Treaty of Tientsin, 
s ent foreign diplomats to Peking, but they were denied entry. 
This treaty breach was unacceptable, and the British fleet , 
under the comm and of Admiral Sir James Hope, Seymout’s 
success or, again attacked the Taku Forts on 25 June 1859 in 
a continuation of the war. British and French landing parties 
were repuls ed and evacuated the following morning, with 
the British fleet, after losing three warsh ips, withdrawing on 
28 June. In this debacle, British casu alties nu mbered 81 dead 
and 345 wounded. 
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The British and French then dec ided to send a joint ex pe- 
ditionary force to punish the belligerent Ch ines e. The British 
force, of about 11,000 British and Indian troops, was com- 
manded by Lieutenant General (later General) Sir James 
Hope Grant. It consisted of the 1st Division, commanded by 
Major General (later Field Marshal) Sir Robert C. Napier; the 
2nd Division, under the command of Maj or Gener al Sir John 
Miche; a cavalry bri gade; and artillery armed with the new 
Armstrong rifled breech-loading guns. The French troops 
numbered about 7,000 and were commanded by General 
Charles Montauban. 

The allied force landed on 1 August 1860 near Pehtang, 
about 8 miles from the Taku Forts, and continued its 
advance on 12 August. Skirmishes took place near Sinho, 
and the British captured the fortifications at nearby Tangku 
on 14 August. Early on 21 August, 20 allied guns and 3 mor- 
tars began a fierce barrage, under cover of which about 
2,500 British and 1,000 French troops began the assault on 
the Taku Forts, located on the banks of a tidal river. After 
s caling strong walls under fire, the allies had to use the bay- 
onet to clear Chinese resistance from the first fort. One 
British soldier recalled that a French dru mmer was the first 
to scale the walls: “With an agility that seemed incredible, 
and a luck that appeared to be impossible, in view of the fury 
of the fire, he gained the summit of the par apet, and there, a 
solitary figure, he stood, firing rifle after rifle that was 
handed to him. He went on firing until death claimed him, 
for he was killed by a spear-thrust through the brain” 
(Knight 1999, pp. 180-181). The British had 17 soldiers 
killed and 184 wounded captu ring the Taku Forts that day. 

As the allies advanced up the Peiho River, a British nego- 
tiating party was attacked by the Chinese. The allies contin- 
ued their advance, fighting and defeating Chinese forces at 
Chang-chia-wan on 18 September 1860 and at Pal-le-chiao 
three days later. The allies then plan ned to attack Peking. 

The Chinese emperor’s Summer Palace, located a few 
miles out side Peking, was looted by the French in early Octo- 
ber 1860. To persuade the Chinese to surrender, the British 
emplaced their heavy artillery in protected positions ready 
to bombard the Peking city walls .Before a British ultimatum 
to the Chinese to surrender Peking expired, the Chinese 
opened the gates to the city on 13 October. Five days later, the 
British bu rned the Summer Palace to the ground in retribu- 
tion and as a sign of strength. The Chinese, powerless to 
resist the British and French, ratified the Treaty of Tientsin 
on 24 October, although under the new name of the Treaty of 


Peking. The Chinese paid a large indemnity, ceded Kowloon 
to the British, and opened Tientsin to foreign commerce. A 
separate treaty with France was concluded two days later. 
“Thus ended the China War of 1860; wrote Lieutenant 
Colonel (later Field Marshal Vis count) Garnet J. Wols eley, 
who had served in the campaign, “the shortest, most bril- 
liant, and most successful of all that we have waged with that 
country” (Wols eley 1862, p. 323). 
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Chinkiang, Battle of (21 July 1842) 
See China War, First (1839-1842) 


Churchill, Sir Winston L. S. (1874-1965) 

Sir Winston L. S. Churchill, best known as the dynam ic and 
pugnac ious prime minister of Great Britain during World 
War II, lived during the final decades of Queen Victoria’s 
long reign. His early life was dom inated by the British Army 
and by journalism, and he was arguably the most famous 
s oldier—war correspondent of the late Victorian era. 

Born on 30 November 1874, Churchill was the son of Lord 
Randolph Churchill (who was the third son of the Seventh 
Duke of Marlborough) and an A merican-born mother. After 
being educated at Harrow and at the Royal Military College, 
Sandhu rst, Churchill was commissioned into the 4th Hus- 
sars in 1895. He was highly ambitious, and his “plan was to 
round out his [milit ary] training with direct ex perience of 
warfare and, simultaneously, to report to the world on what 
he saw” (Weidhorn 1974, p. 15). Churchill also intended to 
use his newspaper articles and books as a platform from 
which to launch a political career. 

In 1895, taking advantage of family connections, 
Churchill was able to travel to Cuba, where an insu rgency 
against Spanish rule had been in progress since the previous 
year. He sent let ters back to England for publication in the 
Daily Graphic. 

In September 1896, Churchill was posted to his regiment 
in India. The following year, while on leave, he learned of a 
punitive expedition being formed for action on the North- 
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West Frontier. Because all staff positions were filled, 
Churchill became a war correspondent to accompany the 
Malakand Field Force. He was res ented by the professional 
soldiers who did not like his self-serving, journalistic 
motives. Churchill's The Story of the Malakand Field Force: 
An Episode of Frontier War was published in 1898. 

The Anglo-Egyptian reconquest of the Sudan had begun 
in 1896, and Churchill was also eager to participate in the 
concluding phase of this campaign. He had already made a 
number of enemies with in the British Army, and his “ener- 
getic pursuit of adventure had gained him the reputation of 
a med al - hunter and self-advertis er and his association with 
the newspapers was also a cause of suspic ion” ( Dyas 2002, p. 
1). The commander of the Anglo-Egyptian force in the 
Sudan, Major Gener al (later Field Marshal Earl) Sir Horatio 
H. Kitchener, was opposed to Churchill accompanying the 
force, but he was overruled by the adjut ant-gener al at the 
War Office. Church ill was appointed a supernumerary lieu- 
tenant in the 21st Lancers and arrived in Cairo in August 
1898 with an arrangement to provide news for the Morning 
Post. He was pres ent at the Bat tle of Omdurman (2 Septem- 
ber 1898) and partic ipated in the Charge of the 21st Lancers, 
in which 21 officers and men were killed and 71 wounded. 
Churchill wrote the two-volu me The River War (1899) based 
on his reports from the Sudan. 

In September 1899, with war clouds loom ing over South 
Africa, Churchill was asked to be the Daily Mail correspon- 
dent in South Africa. He landed at Durban on 4 November 
1899 and at tempted to pay any soldier £200 to take him to 
besieged Ladysmith. He was later captured by the Boers, 
perhaps intentionally, and he escaped, thus becoming a 
national figure. Bas ed on his Second Boer War reports, with 
which Church ill “reached both the climax and the end of his 
brief but incandescent career as a correspondent” (Woods 
1992, p. xxvi), Churchill wrote London to Ladysmith via Pre- 
toria (1900) and Ian Hamilton’s March (1900). 

The notoriety and fame Churchill achieved as a soldier 
and war correspondent helped him win election to Parlia- 
ment in 1900. Churchill later served as prime minis ter 
(1940-1945; 1951-1955). He was knighted and received the 
Nobel Prize for Literature in 1953. Churchill, the soldier- 
war correspondent of the late Victorian era, died on 25 Jan- 
uary 1965. 
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Civil-Military Relations 

Civil-military relations between the civilian government and 
the British Army evolved considerably during the period 
1815-1914. The trend was for increased civilian and Parlia- 
mentary control of the British Army at the expense of the 
Crown's prerogative and domination of the Army. This was in 
large measure caused by a greater public awareness of and 
concern for the soldiers of the British Army, the actions of 
reform and liberal movements to restrict the power of wealth 
and the aristocracy, and the desire to consolidate disparate 
military staff sections and conserve fis cal and other resources. 

The Horse Guards, established in 1793, was the institu- 
tion the Crown used to control the British Army. During the 
Napoleonic Wars, Parliamentary authority over the British 
Army declined and the commander in chief and the Horse 
Guards gained power. After 1815 and until the middle of the 
nineteenth century, the British Army “was deliberately 
ignored by the mainstream of the reform movement and 
purposely left under the control of the Crown because it was 
considered to be a useless institution” (Blanco 1965, p. 125). 
This was a period of relative stagnation, until the fetters of 
orthodoxy were broken by the death of Field Marshal 
Arthur Wellesley, First Duke of Wellington in 1852, and the 
need for military and organization reform was recognized 
and acted on. 

The position of secret ary of state for war was separated 
from that of the colonies in June 1854, the first time Great 
Brit ain had a full - time secret ary of state devoted to milit ary 
affairs. The post of secret ary at war, responsible for the Army 
Estimates and other financial matters, was abolished, and its 
responsibilities, as well as those of about thirteen other 
departments, were cons olidated under the secret ary of state 
for war. Other Crimean War-era reforms helped consolidate 
the authority and responsibility of the secret ary of state for 
war; for the first time, Parli amentary and civilian control of 
the army was achieved. The concept of dual control of the 
British Army had been effectively elim inated. 

To reduce duplication of work, the War Office Act of 1870 
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merged the War Office and the Horse Guards, which was 
required to physically relocate to the War Office. Moreover, 
this act delegated War Office responsibilities to three distinct 
executive officers: the officer commanding in chief, the su r- 
veyor-general of the ordnance, and the financial secretary. 

Industri alization, political reform, and economic dis- 
placement caus ed consider able unrest, and the British Army 
was frequently called on to assist the civil authorities in 
maintaining law and order. The 1840s was, for example, a 
tumultuous decade, with tension between England and Ire- 
land and the potato famine in the latter. Troops were called 
out in the wake of bread riots and were employed in five dif- 
ferent areas in 1847. In the following year, British troops 
fired on rioting mobs in Glasgow and elsewhere. In the 
1880s, British Army units were sent to Ireland to assist the 
civil power, and frequently provided “large es corts for sher- 
iffs, process-servers and bailiffs’ (Haw kins 1973, p. 78). The 
British soldiers, who were bet ter disciplined and more heav- 
ily armed than the local police, were able to “overawe” the 
local populace. 

Another aspect of civil- milit aryrelations was the partic i- 
pation in both the House of Lords and the House of Com- 
mons of military officers. Army officers formed an espe- 
cially conspicuous and influential group in the House of 
Lords, where in“1870, 1885 and 1898, there were 111, 132 
and 182 officers in the Lords, comprising about 23, 27 and 
35 per cent respectively of the total membership” (Spiers 
1992, p. 162). In the Commons, military officers, in both 
political parties, totaled 102 Members of Parliament in 
1870. This was about 16 percent of the total membership of 
the House of Commons. 

After the retirement of Field Marshal HR.H. Prince 
George E, Second Duke of Cambridge, from the position of 
commander in chief in 1895, additional measures were 
taken to strengthen civilian control over the military. 
Attempts were made to eliminate the position of com- 
mander in chief and replace it by a War Office Council. 

When Field Marshal Viscount Garnet J. Wolseley suc- 
ceeded the Duke of Cambridge as commander in chief in 
1895, the responsibilities of the position were greatly 
reduced. The duties were also revised, and the commander 
in chief became in effect a chief of staff. Wolseley, however, 
whileconsidering hims elfa servant of the Crown, never con- 
tested civilian control of the army. The position was further 
weakened and eventu ally elim inated in 1904. 

At the end of the nineteenth and beginning of the twenti- 


eth centuries, the army, which had survived the change from 
dual and then to integrated control, “itself persistently 
brought the monarchy back into the frame, using it as a 
device to fend off governmental intervention” (Strachan 
1997, p. 69). This was especially true during the 1914 Cur- 
ragh Inc ident, when it appeared British Army officers would 
defy the civil authority. This situation also demonstrated the 
politicization of the army officer corps and strained civil- 
military relations. 

Civil-military relations, tense at times and generally in a 
state of reorganization and evolution, permit ted the devel- 
opment of a system that integrated civilian Parliament ary 
power with professional milit ary knowledge “in such a way 
that the best interests of the state would be protected” 
(Hamer 1970, p. xi). 
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Coastal Fortifications 

Throughout the period 1815-1914 there were concerns that 
Great Britain would be invaded by enemy troops trans- 
ported by naval forces. While ships of the Royal Navy could 
be us ed to help defend the British Isles, they were considered 
“much more susceptible to damage, were unsteady gun plat- 
forms , and they were vulnerable to hot shot” (Patridge 1989, 
p.90).As a result, fixed fortifications were built on the coast 
and els ewhere to help defend Great Britain. 

During the years 1792 to 1814, the invasion threat from 
Napoleonic France was always present. In addition to 
increasing the number of soldiers available for home 
defense, small forts and earthwork bat teries were built on the 
coasts. Some seventy-three round Martello Towers with 24- 
pounder cannons had been built in Essex, Kent, and Sussex. 
French revolutionary actions in 1830 caused the Martello 
Towers to be repaired and rearmed with 32-pounder guns. 

Coastal fortifications were also seen as a way to supple- 
ment military manpower shortages in Great Britain. In 
addition, by 1860, coastal fortifications received secondary 
importance to building fortifications to protect naval har- 
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bors of refuge and arsenals, notably on the Channel Islands 
and at Portsmouth, Plymouth, Pembroke, and Medway. All 
of the important coastal and harbor fortifications planned 
and constructed in the 1860s and 1870s were fully armed 
and manned by 1888 and served as a deterrent to possible 
invasion. 
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Colenso, Battle of (15 December 1899) 

After the Bat tles of Stormberg (10 December) and Magers- 
fontein (11 December ), the Bat tle of Colenso (15 December 
1899) was the third of three demoralizing defeats suf fered 
by the British du ring “Black Week” of the Second Boer War 
(1899-1902). It took place during operations to relieve 
Ladysmith. 

The Boers began to besiege Ladysmith on 2 November 
1899. General Sir Redvers H. Buller, V.C., commander in 
chief of the South African Field Force, assembled a 21,000- 
man force—the largest force commanded by a British gen- 
eral since the Crimean War—by 10 December 1899 at Frere 
for the purpose of relieving Ladysmith. The force consisted 
of four infantry brigades, a mounted infantry brigade, five 
field batteries and two naval guns, and a naval contingent. 
To get to Ladysmith, Buller’s force would have to advance 10 
miles across open country to the fast-flowing Tugela River, 
a major obstacle. High ground with a number of easily 
defensible peaks stretched from the bank of the Tugela 
northward for 5 miles. Ladysmith was 12 miles north of the 
Tugela. The town of Colenso was on the south bank of a 
loop in the Tugela, where a railroad bridge crossed the river. 
A wagon bridge crossed the Tugela less than a mile west of 
the railroad bridge. 

Buller had originally plan ned to try to outflank Colenso 
by crossing the Tugela further upstream, but when he 
learned on 12 December 1899 of the British defeat at 
Magersfontein, he decided on immediate action and a 
frontal assault across the Tugela River. The British artillery 
bombarded the hills north of the Tugela for two days and 
revealed British intentions. 

The 4,500-man Boer force, consisting of nine comman- 
dos (with one in reserve) with artillery under Comman- 
dant-General Louis Botha, was entrenched along a 7-mile 


front north of the Tugela, in a manner similar to their 
defenses at the Battles of Modder River (28 November 
1899) and Magersfontein (11 December 1899). It concen- 
trated on the Colenso bridges and other fording sites. Once 
the British attacked and tried to cross the Tugela, the Boers 
planned to enfilade the attacker by fire from a tenth com- 
mando, located on the Hlangwane Hill, south of the Tugela, 
on the British right flank. Moreover, the Boers would coun- 
terattack on their right flank. 

Buller’s plan was to attack with two brigades abreast in 
dayli ght and force a passage of the Tugela by sheer weight of 
numbers and seize the high ground north of Colenso. At 4:00 
A.M. on 15 December 1899, the British force left its camp 3 
miles south of the Tugela and marched northward. Major 
General H. J. T. Hildyard’s 2nd Brigade was on the right, and 
was to conduct the main attack by crossing the Tugela at Old 
Wagon Drift, near the rail bridge. Major Gener al Fitzroy Hart’s 
5th (Irish) Brigade was to the left, with orders to cross the 
Tugela at Bridle Drift, about 1 mile west of a second river loop. 
Colonel (later General) the Earl of Dundonald’s mounted 
brigade guarded the right flank and was to seize Hlangwane 
Hill if possible. Major General G. Barton’s 6th (Fusiliers) 
Brigade was in reserve to the right, and Major General (later 
General Sir) Neville G. Lyttelton’s 4th (Light) Brigade was in 
reserve to the left. The artillery, under Colonel C. J. Long, who 
had commanded the artillery at the Bat tle of Omdurman (2 
September 1898), was to support the infantry assault. 

Hart’s brigade got lost and marched into a salient in the 
Tugela and, when 200 yards from the river, the Boers opened 
fire. The roar of the Maus ers sounded like “the sound of rain 
beating on a tin roof” (Pakenham 1979, p. 228). The Irish 
Brigade tried to deploy from close order, but Hart urged his 
men forward, and by 7:15 a.M., his dis organ i zed bri gade was 
receiving enemy fire from th ree directions and had suf fered 
over 400 casualties. Buller ordered Hart to withdraw his 
brigade. 

The aggressive Long, eager to support Hildyard’s 2nd 
Brigade attack and to compensate for any inferior range of 
his artillery, galloped his 12 field and 6 naval guns forward, 
far ahead of his infantry escort and of even the 2nd Brigade. 
He deployed his guns and began firing at the Boers about 
990 yards across the Tugela . Boer riflemen and artillery soon 
engaged the British in a tremendous firefight. After Long's 
artillery ran out of ammunition and about one-third of the 
artillerymen having become casualties, the remain ing sol- 
diers abandoned their guns. 
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When Buller was informed of this situation at about 8:00 
A.M, and after only one of his brigades had attacked, he 
called off the entire operation. He then at tempted to rescue 
Long and his guns, pers onally directing units and serving as 
an example of courageous leadership. He called for volun- 
teers to save the guns, and a number of corporals and sol- 
diers responded, followed by three officers of his staffOne of 
the three officers was Lieutenant Frederick Roberts, son of 
Field Marshal Lord (later Earl) Frederick S. Roberts, V.C. 
Numerous at tempts were made to save the guns, and two 
guns were recovered. 

Reali zing the weariness of his troops in the hot sun, fight- 
ing against an uns een foe, coupled with the repulse of Dun- 
donald’s brigade, Buller realized the best course of action 
was to withdraw the entire force. By 3:00 PM., most troops 
had retreated out of d anger, and the tr ansport of wounded to 
the rear began. 

That evening, the tired and wounded Buller reported his 
“s erious reverse” at Colenso and suggested that the besieged 
garris on of Ladysmith surrender if it could not hold out for 
another month. These actions led to Buller’s supersession by 
Roberts, whose son died of his wounds received trying to 
res cue Long's guns and who would receive the Victoria Cross 
posthu mously. Five others also received the Victoria Cross. 

The failure at Colenso cost the British 1,138 casualties: 
143 killed, 755 wounded, and 240 missing, most of whom 
were captured. This operation, a disaster due largely to 
Long’s improper forward deployment and abandonment of 
his guns, followed a great British Army tradition: “courage 
matched only by stupidity” (Pakenham 1979, p. 240). 


See also Boer War, Second (1899-1902); Boers; Botha, 
Commandant-General Louis; Buller, General Sir Redvers H., 
V.C.; Commando System; Ladysmith, Siege of; Magersfontein, 
Battle of; Modder River, Battle of; Omdurman, Battle of; 
Roberts, Field Marshal Frederick S., V.C.; Stormberg, Battle of; 
Victoria Cross 
References: Barnard (1970); Barthorp (1987); Lyttelton 
(1924); Pakenham (1979); Powell (1994); Raugh (1986); 
Symons (1963); Thornton and Fraser (1930); Trew (1999) 


Commander in Chief, British Army 

In 1793, at the time of the Terror of the French Re volution, it 
was dec ided to appoint a soldier as commander in chief to 
administer the British Army. The first British Army com- 
mander in chief was General (later Field Marshal) Lord Jef- 


frey Amherst. He was given authority over promotions, dis- 
cipline, and supply. Two years later Amherst was replaced by 
Field Marshal H.R. H. Frederick, Duke of York, who est ab- 
lished and organi zeda military staff. 

The secret ary of state for war was separated from the sec- 
ret ary of state for the colonies in June 1854, and all purely 
military departments came under his authority. Most of the 
other Crimean War-era reforms helped consolidate the 
authority and responsibility of the secret ary of state for war. 
In May 1855, the power of the master- general of the ord- 
nance was reduced consider ably, with the position losing its 
autonomy and the incumbent being made subordinate to 
the comm ander in chief. Concurrently, the commander in 
chief assumed command of the Royal Artillery and Royal 
Engineers, which had formerly been subordinate to the 
master-general of the ordnance. Parliamentary and civilian 
control of the milit ary was unquestionably achieved for the 
first time. The comm ander in chief then had only military 
responsibilities for the internal discipline, promotion, and 
training of the British Army. Even though the comm ander in 
chief was suppos edto be responsible to the secretary of state 
for war, he remained out side the consolidated War Depart- 
ment, or War Office. 

General (later Field Marshal) H.R.H. Prince George E, 
Second Duke of Cambridge (cousin of Queen Victoria), 
became commander in chief in July 1856. He inherited a 
weakened position that had only milit ary responsibilities for 
the internal discipline, promotion, and training of the 
British Army. He was very dogmatic and generally resisted 
change to and reform of the British Army. 

The War Office Act of 1870 consolidated the War Office 
and the Horse Guards. It also delegated its responsibilities to 
three distinct executive officers: the “officer commanding in 
chief” ( Duke of Cambridge), responsible for the strictly mil- 
itary aspects of the army; the surveyor- general of the ord- 
nance; and the financial secret ary. The War Office Act of 
1870 also required the commander in chief to physically 
move from the Horse Guards to the War Office, an unmis- 
takable indicator of his new subordinate role as princ ipal 
military advis er to the secret ary of state. (The Duke of Cam- 
bridge , however, after moving to the War Office was permit- 
ted to address his let ters from the “Horse Guards, Pall Mall”) 

After Sec ret ary of St ate for War Edward St anhope enacted 
additional reforms in 1888, the comm ander in chief became 
responsible for all personnel and materiel issues for the 
army and auxiliary forces, in addition to the collection of 
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intelli gence and the construction and maintenance of forti- 
fications. 

The Hartington Commission report of 1889-1890 rec- 
ommended elim inating the office of commander in chief 
after the Duke of Cambridge retired and replac ing it with a 
War Of fice Council. A truncated War Office Council, without 
a chief of the staff,was in fact established, and in 1895 it was 
supplemented by an Army Board. 

When the Duke of Cambridge retired in 1895 and was 
replaced by Field Marshal Viscount Garnet J. Wolseley, 
changes were made in the duties of the comm ander in chief, 
adding the responsibilities of a chief of staff. 

The initial poor performance of the British Army in the 
field in South Africa after the Second Boer War broke out in 
October 1899 resulted in an inquiry into the whole organi- 
zation and operations of the War Office. Additional reforms 
were enacted in November 1901. 

The Elgin Comm ission investi gated adm in istrative short- 
com ings that had been revealed by the Second Boer War. It 
scrutinized the areas of plan n ing, the res erve and manpower 
system, stores and supplies, and War Office organization. 
Lord Esher, a member of the Elgin Comm ission, wanted 
more substantive reform. He was able to get himself 
appointed to chair a new committee, the War Office Recon- 
stitution Committee. The report of the Esher Committee, 
made in 1904, had a far-reach ing impact on War Office and 
military reorganization. Significantly, the position of com- 
mander in chief was abolished and replaced by the chief of 
the general staff. 


See also Adjutant-General, British Army; Cambridge, Field 
Marshal H.R.H. Prince George E, Second Duke of; Esher 
Committee; Horse Guards; Master-General of the Ordnance, 
British Army; Quartermaster-General, British Army; Roberts, 
Field Marshal Frederick S., V.C.; Stanhope, Edward; War Office; 
Wolseley, Field Marshal Garnet J. 
References: Barnett (1970); Hamer (1970); Moyse-Bartlett 
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Commando System 
The comm ando system, instituted in 1715, was the “nonac- 
tive militia” method used by the Boers in South Africa to 
mobilize, organize,and man a milit ary force. 

The Boer lifestyle as farmers and hunters made the indi- 
vidual Boer a superb mounted infantryman generally 
armed with a Germ an Mauser, a modern magazine rifle. The 


Boers, while frequently ill disciplined, were gener ally self- 
reliant, ex pert marksmen and horse riders with the ability to 
understand and use terrain to their advantage. 

In both the Transvaal and the Orange Free State, every 
burgher (a male citizen) bet ween the ages of 16 and 60, with 
very few exceptions based on occupation, was liable for 
unpaid military service. Age-groups were prioritized for 
service. Men between the ages of 18 and 34 were mobili zed 
first, followed by those aged 35 to 50, and finally men 51 to 
60 years old. The Boer citizen soldier, who fought in mufti, 
was expected to report for duty with 10 days’ rations; a 
horse, saddle, and bridle; and a rifle with 30 rounds of 
ammu nition. Many Boers regarded this service as volunt ary 
rather than an imposed obligation, and there was said to be 
widespread service evasion. 

The commando was the basic Boer milit ary unit used to 
conduct oper ations. It was bas edon the numbers of Boers in 
the twenty-two elector al districts in the Transvaal and eight- 
een in the Orange Free State. Each electoral district was 
divided into wards, with five wards in the largest district and 
two in the smallest. Commandos varied in size, from 60 
(from Springs) to about 4,000 (from Potchefstroom), based 
on the population of the respective district . 

In keeping with the Boer spirit of individualism and 
independence, members of the commando elected their 
own commander and other officers. A commando was 
divided into field cornetc ies of about 150-200 men each 
(corresponding to a ward), with an elected field cornet in 
charge. The field cornet, elected for three years in each 
ward, was probably the most import ant commando offi- 
cial. He was responsible for maintaining a register of serv- 
ice- eligible Boers and for ensuring they were always prop- 
erly equipped. Upon mobilization, the field cornet was 
responsible for assembling the men of his ward, issuing 
ammu n ition and any other required equipment, and lead- 
ing them to the commando ass embly area, generally the 
district capital from which the commando took its name. 
Field cornetc ies were subdivided into corporalsh ips of 
about 25 men each. 

During the Second Boer War (1899-1902), an estimated 
41,650 Boers served in Transvaal commandos and 27,609 
Boers served in comm andos from the Or ange Free State. 


See also Boer War, First (1880-1881); Boer War, Second 

(1899-1902); Boers; Transvaal 

References: Barthorp (1987); Belfield (1975); Featherstone 
(1989); Marix Evans (2000); Pakenham (1979); Reid (1996) 
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Communications 

Communications between commanders and units, espe- 
cially on active service and du ring maneuvers and exercises, 
was essential for effective command and control during 
oper ations. Signal and communications equipment became 
more sophisticated and dependable throughout this period, 
begin ning with messengers, means in which both sender 
and receiver were required to be in visual cont act with each 
other, to wireless telegraphy. 

The traditional method of communications was by mes- 
senger. This method was not, however, infallible, due to 
strengths and weaknesses of individual mess engers, dis- 
tances and terrain required to traverse, and the possibility of 
being killed or captured by the enemy. 

There were numerous applications of visual signaling in 
the British Army during active service or maneuvers. It 
would be ess enti al for a higher headquarters to send orders, 
guid ance, and intelligence information to subordinate or 
detached units. Similarly, subordinate units would be 
required to provide message acknowledgments, situation 
reports, and other information to their higher head quarters. 
Coordination would also be required between adjacent 
units, whether moving or in distant stationary positions. 

“Flag waving,’ using a single flag, was an elementary 
means of visual communications. A 3-foot-square flag on a 
5.5 foot pole was us ed for commu niaating over a dist ance of 
5 to 7 miles, and a smaller flag, 2-foot-square on a 3.5 foot 
pole, was used for distances of 3 to 4 miles. The flagman 
would keep the flag moving rapidly when sending mess ages 
in International Morse Code to keep it unfurled and more 
visible to the receiver. The st arting and resting position was 
25 degrees from the vertical plane over the head of the flag- 
man, who could work from either right to left or vice versa. 
A dot was made by swinging the flag from the resting posi- 
tion to 25 degrees from the vertical in the opposite direction 
and returning to the rest position without a pause. A dash 
was made bya longer flag swing, from the resting position to 
115 degrees from the vertical plane in the opposite direction 
and retu m ing, with a pause in the down position, to the rest- 
ing position. 

Two-flag semaphore signaling, adopted from the Royal 
Navy, could also be us ed easily, but its effectiveness was sub- 
ject to distance, lim ited visibility and nighttime, and a fairly 
slow (five or six words per minute) tr ansmission rate. 

The heliograph, an instru ment that us es the sun’s rays for 
signaling, was first us ed by the British Army in India in the 


1870s, on active service during the 1879 Zulu War, and 
extensively on the North-West Frontier. The heliograph 
could be us ed with either one or two mirrors. When the sun 
was in front of the heliogr aph, a single mirror, linked to a 
telegraph key, was used to reflect the sun’s rays to the 
receiver. When the sun was behind the heliograph, a second 
mirror was used to reflect the sun’s rays to the first mirror, 
then to the receiving station. Dependent on the sun (or 
moonli ght, although with greatly reduced effectiveness), the 
heliogr aph could transmit mess ages 30 or more miles at a 
rate of 5-12 words per minute. Du ring the Second Boer War, 
with ideal climatic and topographical conditions, a 5-inch 
mirror on a heliograph could be us ed to tr ansmit messages 
50 miles , and a 10-inch mirror to 100 miles. 

Limelight lamps and Begbie lamps were also signaling 
instruments. Both lamps used shutters to flash dots and 
dashes in the International Morse Code to the receiving st a- 
tion. Mess ages could be read at a dist ance with the Mark III 
signaling telescope. 

The electric telegraph and the code to use on it were 
invented in the 1830s by S. F. B. Morse. This system revolu- 
tionizedcommu niations, especially in the milit ary, and was 
first us ed in the Crimean War (1854-1856). The telegr aph 
line from allied capitals to the Crimea was completed in 
April 1855. 

After the Abyssinian War (1867-1868), a Signal Wing was 
formed by the Royal Engineers at Chatham. In 1884, the 
Telegraph Battalion of the Royal Engineers was formed and 
partic ipated in the Gordon Relief Ex pedition. 

Signaling remained the responsibility of the Telegr aph 
Bat talion during the Second Boer War, during which 18,236 
miles of wire were laid and 9,395 miles of existing wire 
repaired. Some 13,575,779 telegraphic mess ages were sent 
during the war. 

Wireless telegr aphy was first introduced in the field du r- 
ing the Second Boer War. The British Army experimented 
with Marconi equipment in South Africa, although ground 
conductivity and antenna-resonance problems did not per- 
mit successful results. The Royal Navy, however, was more 
successful in its ex periments. 


See also Boer War, Second (1899-1902); Crimean War; 

Engineers, British Army—Organization; North-West Frontier; 

Zulu War 
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Concentration Camps 

The British took increasingly harsh measures in 1900 to try 
to defeat the Boers in South Africa during the Second Boer 
War. In June, the British warned the Boers that farms near 
sabot aged railroad lines or from which British troops were 
fired on would be burned. A few months later it was 
announced that farms hiding and protecting combatant 
Boers would also be razed. Shortly thereafter, s elected farms 
were designated for destruction and the policy of “land 
clear ance” was implemented near the end of the year. These 
actions were intended to pu nish the Boers, individually and 
collectively, and to deprive the fighting Boers of food and 
shelter. Within weeks, numerous Boer families were home- 
less and many other refugees sought British protection from 
possible Boer reprisals. The British solution was to concen- 
trate the displaced Boers in relative comfort and safety in 
protected “laagers” near the railways. 

The British establish ment of concentration camps for the 
Boer refugees was well intentioned, although there was an 
initial lack of comm and interest in the issue. Moreover, the 
British did not anticipate the large numbers of homeless 
Boers nor did they allocate adequate resources for the 
camps. 

Conditions in the camps varied consider ably. A superin- 
tendent, assisted by a storekeeper, clerks, a medical officer, a 
dispens er, a matron, and nurses, r an each camp. At first, the 
refugees were hous ed in prefabricated wooden huts, but the 
supply was soon exhausted. Large tents, and later bell tents, 
were used to house the internees. Extra medical care was 
frequently provided by camp inmates, who were paid for 
their assistance. Food was rationed, based on guidelines 
issued by medical authorities for the maintenance of health, 
and generally consisted of a pound of meal and about a half 
pound of meat per day, plus coffee and sugar. Additional 
food, cloth ing, and supplies were sold in camp shops at reg- 
ulated prices. At tempts were made to find employment for 
as many of the refugees as possible, with many families 
being paid up to £20 a month for their work. Boers who had 
surrendered voluntarily were gener ally allowed to keep their 
livestock. Schools were set up in the camps for children. 

Administrative difficulties soon arose and conditions in 
some of the camps became very bad. Health issues were a 
primary concern. While the living conditions and food in 
the camps were supervised carefully, medical authorities 
were still unaware of a nu mber of items, including the pos- 
sible vitam in deficiency of the diet due to a lack of fresh veg- 


et ables. Moreover, the Boers had norm ally lived on is olated 
farms or in widely separated villages and were unfamiliar 
with hygiene requirements of community living. The 
crowded conditions of the camps facilitated the exposure to 
and spread of cont agious dis eas es to such a degree that sim- 
ple illnesses became fatal. In addition, the winter of 
1901-1902 was extremely severe, which exacerbated the sit- 
uation. 

Critical accounts of the conditions in the camps began to 
reach England early in 1901. Emily Hobhouse, a British 
social worker who had established the South African 
Women and Children Distress Fund, arrived in South Africa 
on 27 December 1900 to deliver supplies to the camps. She 
was shocked by the living conditions she saw, and on her 
return to London she produced a report that ex posed the 
worst aspects of the refugee camps. Newspapers and public 
officials demanded inquiries and this helped lead to 
improvements. 

Separate concentration camps were established for white 
and for black refugees. There were reportedly 27,927 deaths 
in the white camps during the war, of which 26,251 were 
women and children. Of the 115,700 people who were 
interned in black camps (which numbered at least 66, with 
perhaps as many as 80), there were 14,154 deaths recorded, 
of which about 8 percent were children. 

The concentration camps of the Second Boer War must 
not be confused or equated with the German camps of 
World War II, although the former tainted the reputation of 
the British. For the most part, given the level of knowledge at 
the time and availability of resources, many British camp 
administrators had performed their duty the best they 
could. Many South Africans considered the operations of the 
camps a “crime’—although Boer Comm andant- Gener al 
Louis Botha had admit ted during the war that “one is only 
too thankful nowadays to know that our wives are under 
English protection” (Pakenham 1979, p.603)—and this has 
left an indelible impression on their memory. 


See also Boer War, Second (1899-1902); Botha, Commandant- 

General Louis; Hobhouse, Emily; Kitchener, Field Marshal 

Horatio H.; Roberts, Field Marshal Frederick S., V.C. 
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Contagious Diseases Acts of 1864, 1866, and 1869 
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Correspondents, War 

War correspondents are relatively new to history. The 
Crimean War (1854-1856) was the first conflict in which 
an organized effort was made to have civilian correspon- 
dents report news directly to the civilian population of the 
home country. Many sen ior British Army officers were very 
distress ed by this development, as they no longer held a 
monopoly on presenting their own version of news and 
events through their correspondence with the govern ment 
and their campaign dispatches. Some gener als also felt 
they were being robbed of martial glory by the war corre- 
spondents. 

The war correspondent was gener ally looked upon with 
resentment, suspicion, and even disgust by senior British 
Army officers during the Victorian era. Field Marshal Earl 
Frederick S. Roberts, V.C., held a more positive view of war 
correspondents and was very conscientious in providing 
them accurate and timely information. “I consider it due to 
the people of Great Brit ain,’ declared Roberts, “that the press 
correspondents should have every opportunity for giving 
the fullest and most faithful accounts of what might happen 
whilethe army was in the field” (Farwell 1973, p. 205). Field 
Marshal Vis count Garnet J. Wols eley, at the other end of the 
spectrum, abhorred war correspondents, “those newly 
invented curses to armies, who eat the rations of fighting 
men and do no work at all” (Farwell 1973, p. 194). Wols eley’s 
attitude toward war correspondents was more prevalent 
than Roberts's opinion in the British Army during the sec- 
ond half of the nineteenth century. 

The electric telegr aph was invented in the 1830s, and du r- 
ing the Crimean War, the electric telegraph cable was 
ex tended to the allied positions near Se vastopol. This per- 
mitted war correspondents to send inst ant reports bypass- 
ing military authorities directly to their newspapers. Com- 
ing from the bat tlefield, these reports were considered to be 
factual and honest. The newspapers were carried overnight 
by railroads to the breakfast tables of the increasingly liter- 
ate middle class, who for the first time in history knew and 
cared about what their soldiers were doing and going 
through. Newspaper readership was further stimulated by 
the abolition of the newspaper tax duty in 1855. While the 
readersh ip of the Times (London) was about 5,000 per day 


during the Napoleonic Wars, the circulation surged to over 
40,000 per day during the Crimean War. 

Civilian war correspondents partic ipated in many of the 
colonial campaigns of the Victoria era, and in addition to 
reporting for their newspapers, many wrote books after 
their marti al experiences. The most celebr ated, although not 
the first or the only war correspondent in the Crimea, was 
William Howard Russell (1821-1907) of the Times. He 
accompanied the Guards Bri gade to the Crimea in February 
1854 and later wrote about the suffering of British soldiers 
during the harsh winter of 1854-1855, the poor military 
leadership, and the unsanitary, overcrowded hospital condi- 
tions, the latter reportedly inspiring Florence Nightingale to 
travel to the Crimea and improve medical conditions. The 
actual credit for initially arousing British public opinion 
about the conditions in the Crimea belongs to Thomas 
Chenery, the Constantinople correspondent of the Times, 
who wrote about the horrible conditions at Scutari in early 
October 1854. Russell was the major figure of early war 
reporting and later covered the Indian Mutiny, the American 
Civil War, the Austro-Prussian and Franco-Prussian Wars, 
and the 1879 Zulu War. Russell later failed to understand the 
urgency of war reporting and the need to “scoop” other 
papers in the competitive newspaper business. 

Another leading war journalist was Archibald Forbes 
(1838-1900), a former private soldier who covered milit ary 
campaigns during the last three decades of the nineteenth 
century. His rise as a journalist began with the Franco- 
Prussian War (1870-1871), which he covered for the Morn- 
ing Advertis erfrom the German side , by which time Russ ell’s 
effectiveness had begun to decline. (The Franco-Prussian 
War also saw the institution of the “pool” arrangement, in 
which newspapers would share reports of their respective 
correspondents.) Later as a Daily News special correspon- 
dent, Forbes reported from Serbia in 1876; the Russo-Turk- 
ish War, du ring the 1878 British occupation of Cyprus and in 
Afghanistan; and most notably in the 1879 Zulu War. 

War correspondents du ring the 1873-1874 Ashanti expe- 
dition included a troika of interesting, successful reporters. 
Henry M. St anley (1841-1904), a naturalized American who 
had recently “found” Dr. Livingstone (and fame) at Lake 
Tanganyika (allegedly uttering, “Dr. Livingstone, I pre- 
sume?”), reported for the New York Herald, W. Winwood 
Reade repres ented the Times, and G. A. Henty (1832-1902) 
wrote for the Standard. The correspondents were all well 
armed in this jungle campaign, s ome with double - barreled 
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shotguns. Stanley, who had fought in the American Civil 
War, shot Ashanti in bat tle as “cool and self-possess ed as if 
he had been at target practice” (Lehmann 1964, p. 192). 
Stanley had earlier reported during the 1867-1868 Abyssin- 
ian War, and after his return from Ashantiland he wrote 
Coomassie and Magdala: The Story of Two British Campaigns 
in Africa (1874), before embarking on further African ex plo- 
rations. Reade wrote The Story of the Ashantee Campaign 
(1874), a compilation of his dispatches, and Henty authored 
The March to Coomassie (1874). Henty, later dubbed the 
“prince of storytellers” and “the boy’s own historian,’ even- 
tually wrote about 144 books and many stories. Wolseley 
understood the role of correspondents in providing infor- 
mation to a home audience but also realized he could give 
them false information, as he did during the Second Ashanti 
War and later during the 1882 expedition to Egypt, to 
deceive the enemy. 

Two notable, adventurous war correspondents who cov- 
ered the later colonial wars were Bennet Burleigh (c. 
1840-1914), Daily Telegraph, and G. W. Steevens (1869- 
1900), Daily Mail. Burlei ghcovered the 1882 British ex pedi- 
tion to Egypt, Gordon Relief Expedition (1884-1885), oper- 
ations in the Sudan in 1898, and the Second Boer War 
(1899-1902). He also reported on early twentieth- century 
campaigns, including the Russo-Japanese War and the First 
Balkan War. Steevens wrote from Egypt in 1898 but died of 
typhoid in December 1899 during the siege of Ladysmith. 

Army officers on campaign occasionally combined their 
military duties with service as a war correspondent. Lieu- 
tenant (later Major Gener al Sir) (John) Frederick Maurice 
served as Wolseley’s private secretary on the 1873-1874 
Ashanti ex pedition, at the same time repres enting the Daily 
News as special correspondent. Maurice later wrote The 
Ashantee War: A Popular Narrative( 1874). Perhaps the most 
famous soldier—war correspondent of this era was Winston 
L.S. Churchill. Church ill’s “th irst for battle was born not just 
of a youthful yearning for adventu re and a quest for med als 
but, above all from a determ ination to carve out a name and 
reputation for hims elf” (Woods 1992, p. ix). He also intended 
to use his newspaper articles and books as a platform from 
which to launch a political career. Church ill reported for the 
Daily Graphic in Cuba (1895-1896); on the North-West 
Frontier with the Malakand Field Force for the Daily Tele- 
graph (1897); and for the Morning Post in the Sudan in 1898 
and during the Second Boer War (1899-1900). Newspapers 
thought it was advantageous to have a serving officer, 


knowledgeable of military matters and with superb access 
to plans and leaders, be a war correspondent. Tr aditionalists 
correctly believed it was inappropriate for serving officers to 
act as war correspondents. 
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Crimean War (1854-1856) 

The Crimean War (1854-1856) pit ted Great Britain, Fr ance, 
the Ottoman Empire (Turkey), and later Sardinia against 
Russia. It was the only large-scale conflict Great Britain 
fought against a European adversary between 1815 and 
1914. The British Army had advanced lit tle since 1815 and 
fought the Crimean War with basically the same weapons, 
tactics, equipment, and doctrine— and in some cas es even 
the same leaders—as it had fought at Waterloo. The failu re 
of the British logistics and support systems, coupled with 
outdated and generally poor senior leadership, shocked the 
British out of their complacency and helped pave the way for 
long-overdue reforms in the British Army. 

A religious squabble between Russian Orthodox monks 
and Roman Catholics over precedence and jurisdiction in 
the holy places of Turkish - ruled Jerus alem was the ostensi- 
ble cause of the Crimean War. Russian Czar Nicholas I 
demanded the right to protect Christian holy places, while 
realizing this was an excellent opportunity to ex pand into 
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Crimean War, 1854-1856: Turkey and the Crimea 


the territories of the weaken ing Ot tom an Empire, the “sick 
man of Europe.” To bolster his claims, Nicholas deployed 
troops to the Turkish provinces of Wallachia and Moldavia 
(in pres ent-day Romania) in July 1853. 

France, also concerned about the Holy Land in terms of 
national prestige, was reluct ant to permit Russian ex pan- 
sion. Great Britain, desiring to maintain the balance of 
power in Europe, allied its elf with Fr ance and Turkey. 

Turkey declared war on Russia in October 1853 and sent 
its troops, under the comm and of Omar Pasha, to confront 
the Russians. On 4 November 1853, the Turks defeated the 
Russians at the Battle of Oltenitza in southern Romania. 

Russian ships attacked the Turkish fleet in the harbor at 
Sinope on 30 November 1853. The technologically superior 
Russian ships destroyed the Turkish flotilla in a six-hour bat- 
tle. Russia, for the first time, had used exploding shells in 
combat, and this seemed to threaten British naval supremacy. 
British newspapers sensationally reported the “massacre” at 
Sinope and inflamed public opinion against the Russians. An 
Anglo-French fleet was sent to the Black Sea. 

After the Russians cross ed the Danube River and invaded 


Bulgaria on 20 March 1854, the British and French both 
declared war on Russia on 28 March. They also formed a 
military alliance on 10 April 1854 and sent diplomatic notes 
to the czar demanding the Russian evacuation of Wallachia 
and Moldavia by 30 April. The Russians began to besiege 
Silistria on 14 April as they planned to advance to the 
Bosporus. The opening shots of the war were fired on 22 
April, when British and French war ships bombarded the 
Russian port of Odessa. 

British troops first began to deploy from England on 22 
February 1854 and units continued to sail through the end 
of April 1854. By the end of May 1854, about 18,000 British 
and 22,000 French troops had assembled at Gallipoli. The 
hastily assembled British expeditionary force was com- 
manded by General (later Field Marshal) Fitzroy J. H. Som- 
erset, First Baron Raglan, a protégé of Field Marshal Arthur 
Wellesley, First Duke of Wellington. The force consisted of 5 
infantry divisions (each generally containing 2 brigades of 
3 regiments each), 1 cavalry division, 26 field guns, and lim- 
ited supporting units, totaling about 26,000 soldiers. The 
British generally superannuated division commanders 
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were as follows: 1st Division—Lieutenant General (later 
Field Marshal) H.R.H. Prince George FE, Second Duke of 
Cambridge ; 2 nd Division — Lieutenant Gener al (later Gen- 
eral) Sir George de Lacy Evans; 3rd Division— Lieutenant 
General Sir Robert England; 4th Division— Lieutenant 
General Sir Geor ge Cathcart; Light Division—Lieutenant 
General (later General) Sir George Brown; and the Cavalry 
Division, Major General (later Field Marshal) George C. 
Bingham, Third Earl of Lucan. The French had four infantry 
divisions, each about twice the size of the British infantry 
division, and eight and a half field artillery batteries. 

Before he left Great Britain, Raglan had been told that his 
primary mission was to protect Constantinople. He was also 
directed, if the Russians did not attack first, to conduct offen- 
sive operations: “No blow ... struck at the southern ex tremi- 
ties of the Russian Empire would be so effective for this pur- 
pose as the taking of Sebastopol” (Sweetman 2001, p. 30). 
Sevastopol was the home port of the Russian Black Sea Fleet, 
and its destruction would punish the Russians for the Sinope 
“massacre” and elim inate the Russian naval threat to British 
naval supremacy in the eastern Mediterranean. 

In accordance with allied strategy and because of over- 
crowding, allied forces sailed to Varna, a Bulgarian port on 
the Black Sea, the following month. Prepar ations were made 
for the onward movement to the Crimean Peninsula. Logis- 
tical and sanit ary shortcomings were recognized, and there 
was a cholera outbreak in midsummer. Allied leaders recon- 
noitered on the Crimean coastline later in the summer, and 
the allied force began landing at Calam ita Bay, 30 miles 
north of Sevastopol, on 14 September 1854. After the entire 
force of about 63,000 soldiers and 128 guns was ass embled, 
it began its advance to Se vastopol on 19 September. 

In defensive positions on the south bank of the Alma 
River, the Russians tried to stop the allied advance and 
fought the unsuccessful Bat tle of the Alma on 20 September 
1854. The victorious allies continued their march, but they 
probably miss ed opportu n ities of attacking Se vastopol from 
the north. Staff officers recommended Sevastopol be 
attacked from the south where the defenses were not yet 
completed. Accordingly, the allies conducted their march 
around the eastern flank of Se vastopol and est ablished posi- 
tions on the semi-circular heights south of the city. 

The siege of Se vastopol began on 8 October 1854, and the 
allies formed a “corps of siege” to invest the Russian fortress 
and a “corps of obs ervation’ to protect their right flank from 
attack by a large Russi an force that had departed Se vastopol 


on 25 September 1854. The first allied bombardment of Se v- 
astopol began on 17 October. 

On 25 October 1854, a Russianfield army under the com- 
mand of General Prince Alexander Sergeevich Menshikov 
attacked the British. The Russian goal was to attack through 
the weakly held British lines and capture Balaklava, the 
British base of operations and supply port, and in the 
process, lift the siege of Sevastopol. This battle, char acter- 
ized by battalion- and bri gade- sized oper ations, culm inated 
in the famous but dis astrous Charge of the Light Brigade. 
The battle was a tactical success for the Russians, but the 
British continued to hold high ground and Balaklava. 

The Russians made another attack on 5 November 1854 
hoping to crush the British forces in a large-scale double 
envelopment. This engagement, the Battle of Inkerman, was 
probably doomed to failure because of poor command and 
control and last-minute changes in plans on the Russian 
side. Soldiers on both sides generally fought tenaciously in 
numerous small-unit actions in the fog-enshrouded hills 
and ravines. Timely French reinforcements turned the tide 
of battle and made the Battle of Inkerman a costly allied 
victory. 

With the onset of winter, British logistical, tr ansporta- 
tion, and medical shortcomings became painfully obvious 
as soldiers serving in the trenches before Sevastopol suf- 
fered tremendous hardships. These privations, pre viously 
unknown to the public at large, were brought to the attention 
of a horrified British public by, for the first time, war corre- 
spondents. A public outcry resulted in the initiation of fur- 
ther reforms, to include improvements in medical care and 
the dispatch of Florence Nightingale and acceptance of 
female nurses in bat tlefield medical treatment. 

The allies continued their siege of Sevastopol over the 
winter months. The most significant action of the Crimean 
War in the early months of 1855, in addition to the ongoing 
siege of Sevastopol, was the unsuccessful Russian attack on 
Turkish forces at Eupatoria on 17 February 1855. In Febru- 
ary 1855, the French received reinforcements and est ab- 
lished a second corps that took over the right flank of the 
siege operation. The British then concentrated their efforts 
in the center of the siege line opposite the Great Redan. 

The Russians aggressively made sorties in February and 
March 1855, and on 9 April 1855, the allies began their sec- 
ond large-scale bombardment of Sevastopol. This barr age 
lasted for ten days and, while causing significant casualties, 
was not overly effective, as the Russi ans worked indefati ga- 
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bly day and night to repair the damaged defensive positions. 
The third allied bombardment of Sevastopol began on 6 
June 1855, and another artillery attack took place on 17 June 
preparatory to allied assaults on the Redan and the Malakov 
that failed dis astrously. 

The Russians made their last unsuccessful at tempt to 
break the allied siege on 16 August 1855 at the Battle of 
Chernaya. The following day, the allies again bombarded 
Sevastopol for ten days, and again from 5 to 8 September 
1855. The allies surpris ed the Russi ans by attacking at noon 
on 8 September, and the French seized the Malakov. The 
British attacked the Great Redan but were repulsed three 
times. The Russi ans, realizing the futility of further resist- 
ance, abandoned Se vastopol that night. The allied capture of 
Se vastopol was the last maj or oper ation in the Crimean War, 
although operations at Kinburn and at Kars continued until 
October and November 1855, respectively. 

While the Crimea was the main theater of oper ations du r- 
ing the Crimean War, other actions took place in the Baltic 
and White Seas and Pacific Oceans. 

On 30 March 1856, the Peace of Paris was signed, offi- 
cially ending the Crimean War. In general terms, allied- 
occupied areas in the Crimea were to be returned to Russia, 
and Kars was to be returned to Turkey. The Black Sea was to 
be neutralized. Great Britain, concerned about India and its 
other colonial possessions, wanted a harsher treaty impos ed 
on Russia. Fourteen years later, Russia reneged on the treaty 
and renewed its territorial ex pansion. 

Great Britain sent out 111,313 officers and men to the 
Crimea , and lost 4,774 all ranks killed in action and died of 
wounds, in addition to another 16,323 who died of dis eas e. 
The French suf fered over 30,000 deaths out of over 300,000 
soldiers sent to the Crimea, and the Sardinians sustained 
about 2,050 all ranks dead from their 15,000-man contin- 
gent. Overall Turkish losses have been calculated at about 
140,000, and the Russian dead was at least 110,000. 

The Crimean War, Brit ain’s only conflict in Europe during 
1815-1914, was a watershed in military history. Improved 
weapons were used for the first time, including rifled mus- 
kets and the Minié rifle, which pres aged further weapons 
developments and the shift of the tactical advant age from 
the attacker to the defender. The British est ablished a mili- 
tary railroad, and the telegraph perm it ted almost instant a- 
neous commu niations between the home govern ment and 
the commanders in the field. More importantly, the tele- 
graph allowed war correspondents to report the horrors of 


war to an increasingly literate public. Wh ile lim ited milit ary 
reforms had been initiated after the 1852 death of the Duke 
of Wellington and before the beginn ing of the Crimean War, 
the logistical, medical, and administrative shortcom ings of 
the British Army and incompetence of elderly generals 
received unprecedented ex posure. This paved the way for 
substantive British Army reform, including the abolition of 
purchase and the Cardwell Reforms . 
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Cronje, Assistant Commandant-General Piet A. 
(1835-1911) 

At the begin n ing of the Second Boer War (1899-1902), Piet 
A. Cronje commanded the South African Republic forces in 
the Western Tr ansvaal. He began the siege of Mafeking, and 
after victories at Modder River and Magersfontein —largely 
attribut able to competent subordinates —he was tr apped at 
Paardeburg and on 27 February 1900 surrendered with 
4,000 of his men. 

Cron je was born in Coles berg in the Cape Colony in 1835 
and accompanied his parents on the Great Trek north to the 
Orange Free State and Natal area. He partic ipated in the 1848 
Bat tle of Boomplaats, where the British defeated a Boer 
insurgency protesting the annexation of the Orange River 
Sovereignty. During the First Boer War (1880-1881), Cron je 
led the Boers in their successful siege of Potchefstroom and 
gained fame as the “lion of Potchefstroom.” He was later 
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elected to the Volk smad (Parliament) and served in nu mer- 
ous government positions. Cronje led the Boers who 
defeated Dr. Leander Starr Jameson and his raiders at 
Doornkop on 2 January 1896. 

Cronje comm anded the 6,000 men of the West Transvaal 
comm andos at the beginning of the Second Boer War. This 
force was ass embled along a 25-mile front on the Bechuana- 
land border near Mafeking, which they began besieging on 
13 October 1899. To prevent the relief of Mafeking and Kim- 
berley by the British, Cron jes forces then moved to the Mod- 
der River. At the suggestion of Jacobus De la Rey, the Boers 
altered their tactics. Instead of occupying the vulnerable 
high ground and taking advant age of the flat trajectory of 
their high veloc ity rifles, they dug in along the south bank of 
the Modder River. On 28 November 1899, the British pre- 
dict ably conducted a frontal assault and were pin ned down 
by withering Boer fire all day. The Boers abandoned their 
positions that night, and the British won this costly battle. 

The Boers then moved to Magersfontein to block the 
British relief of Kimberley. The British attempted a night 
attack, 11 December 1899, against the Boers, but a heavy 
rainstorm, combined with a lack of prior reconnaissance, 
poor navigation, and vacillating leadership, caused the 
British to deploy their forces and then try to change plans 
with in 400 yards of the undetected Boer trenches. At about 
4:00 A.M. the Boers opened fire into the bunched - up British 
formations, pinning them down until the afternoon. 
Observing flanking movements, some British soldiers 
thought a withdrawal was taking place, which soon turned 
into a rout. The British force was de vastated and another key 
bat tle lost. 

The British relieved Kimberley on 15 February 1900. 
Cronje then moved his force eastward to help block the 
expected advance on Bloemfontein. His long baggage train, 
encumbered with Boer families, was attacked by the 
British. Cronje, perhaps fatalistically, began to dig in his 
forces near Paardeberg Drift. The British began a series of 
attacks, the first ones unsuccessful, and almost retreated. 
On 27 February 1900—the anniversary of the British defeat 
at the 1881 Battle of Majuba—Cronje surrendered with 
4,069 Boer fighters. This was the first significant British vic- 
tory of the war. 

Cronje was imprisoned at St. Helena until the end of the 
war. At the 1904 St. Louis World Fair, Cron je reenacted the 
last stand at Paardeberg and earned the opprobrium of his 
countrymen. He died in 1911. 
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Curragh Camp 

The Curragh Camp (from the Irish An Currach, mean ing “the 
race course,’ because the prominent race course hosting the 
Irish Derby and other famous horse races was nearby) was 
est ablished as a permanent camp by the British Army in 1855. 
The Curragh, a vast unbroken plain about 6 miles long and 2 
miles wide, is immediately east of Kildare town, County Kil- 
dare, and about 30 miles southwest of Dublin, Ireland. 

Originally used as an assembly and training area for 
British Army troops deploying to the Crimean War, the Cur- 
ragh Camp evolved into the most signif icant milit ary station 
in Ireland and one of the finest British Army training 
grounds in the British Isles. The Curr agh of Kildare Act of 
1868 def ined the camp as totaling 4,870 acres, divided into 
three main parts: brown lands (site of camp), 575 acres; blue 
lands (rifle ranges and tr aining areas), 463 acres; and green 
lands (residue, us ed in maneuvers), 3,382 acres. These were 
known as Crown lands. 

In the 1870s and 1880s, the British Army deployed two 
divisions and a cavalry brigade (totaling 25,000-30,000 
troops) in Ireland. One of the two divisions, designated the 
Northern Comm and, had its headquarters at the Curragh 
Camp. The cavalry bri gade was also st ationed at the Curr agh 
Camp. In 1888, training schools for mounted infantry were 
established at both the Curragh Camp and at Aldershot. 
Training at the Curragh Camp in the 1890s had become 
much more realistic and worthwhile and included night 
operations, lengthy marches, and deliberate battlefield 
maneuvers. 

There were several rifle and mach ine- gun ranges at the 
Curr agh Camp, in addition to maneuver areas. The gently 
rolling plains were ideally suited to cavalry training. Nor- 
mally there were adequate permanent billets for about 
20,000 soldiers, but during the summer months when addi- 
tional train ing troops lived in tents, there would be accom- 
modations for about 100,000 men . 

The Curragh Camp gave its name to the Curragh “Inci- 
dent” of March 1914, when a large number of British Army 
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officers stationed there resigned their commissions rather 
than possibly obey orders that they believed were intended 
to coerce Ulster Unionists into a united Home Rule Ireland. 

The Curragh Camp was turned over to the fledgling Irish 
Army in 1922. 


See also Aldershot; Curragh Incident; Maneuvers, British 
Army 
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Curragh Incident (March 1914) 

A large nu mber of British Army officers st ationed at the Cu r- 
ragh Camp, Ireland, resigned their commissions in March 
1914 when pres ented with an ultimatum ina scenario that 
could have involved coerc ing Ulster Unionists into a united 
Home Rule Ireland. The Curragh “Incident; as it became 
known, was a st ark ex ample of the high degree of politiciza- 
tion of the professional British Army and of a general dis- 
trust between the army and Liber al politicians. 

The issue of Home Rule for Ireland had been festering for 
decades. The government of Liber al British Prime Minister 
Herbert H. Asquith (later the Earl of Oxford and Asquith) 
introduced the first Home Rule Bill on 11 April 1912, 
although members were split on excluding Protest ant Ulster 
from the legislation. (The province of Ulster consisted of 
nine counties: Donegal, Londonderry, Antrim, Tyrone, 
Armagh, Down, Fermanagh , Monaghan, and Cavan.) Plans 
were reportedly made to establish a provisional government 
in the north of Ireland. The paramilitary Ulster Volunteer 
Force (UVF) was established, and the illegal arming, 
drilling, and training of civilians was being conducted, to 
resist Home Rule if necessary. The British Government 
began to be concerned with the safety of its armories in Ire- 
land and the possibility of a civil war if Ulster would be 
forced to become a part of united Home Rule Ireland. Many 
British Army officers, discounting the possibility of s ect ar- 
ian conflict, were sympathetic to the Ulster Unionists. 

In 1913, questions began to surface about the loyalty and 
reliability of the Army in obeying the orders of the civilian 
govern ment if required to ensure the inclusion of Ulster in a 
united Ireland. A nu mber of senior officers, including Field 
Marshal Earl Frederick S. Roberts, V.C., and Major General 
(later Field Marshal Sir) Henry Wilson, the director of m ili- 
tary operations at the War Office, were actively fostering the 
idea that the army might not enforce Home Rule. 


On 4 March 1914, the Cabinet propos eda provision in the 
Home Rule Bill for each county in Ulster to opt for exclusion 
from joining a united Ireland for three years, after which the 
county would have no choice but to come under the author- 
ity of the Dublin Parliament. Asquith changed the term of 
exclusion to six years, and the second reading of the Home 
Rule Bill was conducted on 9 March 1914. 

The exclusion proposals were rejected and the police in 
Ireland reported possible UVF raids on British Army arms 
depots to seize weapons. Orders were issued to Lieutenant 
General Sir Arthur Paget, the gener al officer commanding, 
Ireland, to safeguard weapons at several designated loca- 
tions in Ireland. Paget was then summoned to London for 
consultations on 18 and 19 March 1914 with the secret ary of 
state for war, Colonel J. E. B. Seely, Field Marshal (later Earl) 
Sir John French, chief of the imperial gener al staff,and oth- 
ers. Paget was directed to reinforce his guards at selected 
“vulner able” locations. 

Paget telegr aphed from London his instructions to issue 
live ammu nition to guards, then returned to Dublin on 20 
March 1914. He held a meeting with gener al officers in his 
comm and that included Major Gener al (later Gener al) Sir 
Charles Fergusson, commanding the 5th Division; 
Brigadier General (later Gener al Sir) Hubert de la P. Gough, 
3rd Cavalry Brigade commander; two infantry brigadier 
gener als; the North Depots commander; and senior staff 
officers. Paget offered a number of hypothetical scenarios 
and gave the impression that a formal ultimatum would 
need to be given to all officers in view of imminent active 
operations against Ulster. This “ultimatum” offered officers 
domiciled in Ulster the choice of “dis appearing” while 
operations were conducted. Any officers who refused to 
participate in the operations and did not live in Ulster 
would be dismiss ed from the army without entitlements or 
pension. 

The senior officers were incens ed at this ultimatum and 
proceeded to inform the officers in their subordinate units 
of the situation. The gravity of their decision and possible 
financial hardships gave some officers the impression they 
were being forced to barter their honor. Gough tendered his 
resignation, as did fifty-seven other officers in his brigade. 
Fergusson, mainly through force of personality and refer- 
ences to loyalty to the king, was able to maint ain discipline 
with in his division. 

Gough and two of his regimental commanders were 
ordered to the War Office pu rportedly to ascert ain the facts 
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of the situation. He remarked that if his brigade had been 
ordered to go to Belfast, he would have done so without 
question. This was the crux of the issue, as Gough and his 
officers had not been issued an order but had been given an 
option in a theoretical scenario. It was determ ined, after 
nu merous interviews and conferences, that there had been a 
“misunderstanding; caus ed mainly by Paget. Gough sought 
and actually received from Seely on 23 March 1914 a written 
guar antee that there would be no milit ary coercion of Ulster 
before returning to Ireland that night. The inc ident seemed 
to be over. Two days later, however, the prime min ister repu- 
diated the guar antee, which in ef fect forced the resi gnations 


of Seely and French. The issue ended and was soon over- 
shadowed by world war. 

It cannot be determ ined satisfactorily if the Curr agh Inci- 
dent of March 1914 was “the product of acc ident and confu- 
sion, or of conspir acy and collusion” (Str achan 1997, p. 114), 
but it had the potential of dividing the army. It was a mani- 
fest ation of the army’s deep politicization. 
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De la Rey, Assistant Commandant-General 
Jacobus (1847-1914) 

Jacobus “Koos” De la Rey was one of the most dynam ic and 
effective Boer leaders during the Second Boer War 
(1899-1902). He was an innovative, flexible tactician, 
responsible for the first and last Boer successes of the war— 
the capture of an armored train at Kraaipan on 12 October 
1899 and the defeat and capture of Lieutenant Gener al (later 
Field Marshal) Lord Paul S. Methuen at Tweebosch on 7 
March 1902. He was without pretensions and admired by 
the Boers and the Britons. 

De la Rey as born on 22 October 1847 in Winburg in 
what later became the Orange Free State. He had his first 
combat ex perience during the 1865 conflict with the Basu- 
tos, and at age nineteen, De la Rey became a field cornet, 
the youngest man known to hold th is responsible appoint- 
ment. In 1879, he participated in an expedition against 
Sekukuni and fought in the First Boer War (1880-1881). 
Elected a command ant in 1885, De la Rey became a mem- 
ber of the Transvaal Volksraad. He came into prom inence 
as a member of Piet A. Cronjes force that captured Dr. 
James ons raiding force in 1896. 

De la Rey expressed his reservations about provoking 
war with Great Britain in 1899, but when war broke out, he 
went along with the majority and acted as an “adviser” to 
the older C ronje in the Western Transvaal. De la Rey 
believed in swift attacks and thought that sieges wasted 
time and resources. He distinguished himself at Graspan 


(25 November 1899), where he observed that establishing 
vulnerable positions on hilltops was unwise when fighting 
an enemy with artillery superiority. He also realized that to 
maximize the effectiveness, flat trajectory, and range of 
their high velocity Mausers, it was best to engage the 
enemy from concealed positions at ground level. The 
Boers employed De la Rey’s innovative tactics at the Battle 
of the Modder River (28 November 1899), where the 
British suffered heavy casualties but achieved tactical suc- 
cess. It was a bitter occasion for De la Rey, whose son was 
mortally wounded that day. De la Rey was responsible for 
selecting and preparing the defensive positions at Magers- 
fontein, where the Boers crushed the assaulting British 
two weeks later. 

Guerrilla warfare dominated the conflict by the end of 
1900, with De la Rey comm anding Boer operations in the 
Western Transvaal. De la Rey, unlike most of the other sen- 
ior Boer commanders, trained his subordinate commando 
leaders to conduct autonomous operations. He also devel- 
oped and used the tactic of charging on horseback. At 
Tweebosch on 7 March 1902, De la Ray captured the 
wounded British General Methuen. He treated Methuen 
kindly and even sent a mess age to Methuen’s wife. De la Rey 
partic ipated in the negotiations at Vereen i ging and signed 
the peace treaty. Afterward De la Rey met a group of 
de jected Boer leaders and st ated in halting English, “We are 
a bloody cheerful - looking lot of British subjects!” (Lee 
1985, p. 206). 

After the war, De la Rey became a senator in the first 
parliament of the Union of South Africa. He supported the 
nationalist movement and wanted to restore the Boer 
republics. Which side he would have taken du ring the 1914 
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Rebellion in South Africa was never known, as he was acci- 
dentally shot and killed at a police road block before it began. 


See also Boer War, Second (1899-1902); Boers; Commando 
System; Cronje, Assistant Commandant-General Piet A.; 
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De Wet, Chief Commandant Christiaan R. 
(1854-1922) 

Chief Commandant Christiaan R. De Wet was an out stand- 
ing Boer guerrilla leader of the Second Boer War 
(1899-1902). 

De Wet was born on a farm in the Or ange Free State on 7 
October 1854. He had little formal education, worked as a 
transport driver and butcher, and was one of the few Boers 
from the Orange Free State to fight in the First Boer War 
(1880-1881). He later farmed but also served in the parlia- 
ments of both the Transvaal and of the Or ange Free State. 

On 2 October 1899, nine days before the st art of the Sec- 
ond Boer War, he and his three sons were summoned to mil- 
itary service. He was soon elected command ant of his com- 
mando. He demonstrated his leadership abilities at the 
Battle of Nicholson’s Nek (30 October 1899), where his 300 
men drove the British troops from their positions and took 
800 prisoners. 

De Wet was appointed field gener al under Assist ant Com- 
mand ant- Gener al Piet A. Cron jein December 1899 and tried 
to persuade Cronje to invade Cape Colony. Cron je refus ed 
and later surrendered his force at Paardeberg on 27 Febru- 
ary 1900. 

De Wet reorgan i zed the comm andos in the spring of 1900 
and instilled a new spirit of discipline into his men. With an 
uncanny sense of timing and location, De Wet conducted 
many hit-and-run raids on the British to disrupt their lines 
of communication and destroy their supplies. A notable 
example of this success occurred at Roodewal station, where 
De Wet captured £500,000 worth of British supplies on 7 
June 1900. The British reacted to the Boer tactics by burning 
down Boer homesteads. 

In July 1900, De Wet, with Orange Free State President 
Marth inus T. Steyn, was entrapped by the British in the 
Br andwater Basin area. De Wet and Steyn, with about 2,000 
Boers, escaped, and the British initiated the unsuccessful 
large-scale oper ation called the “first De Wet hunt” to cap- 


ture the elusive commando leader. Later in 1900, De Wet’s 
forces invaded Cape Colony, and the British conducted other 
operations to try to capture him. His excellent intelli gence 
system and mobility perm it ted him to continue to evade the 
British even after they established their blockhouse system. 

Realizing the inevit ability of Boer defeat, De Wet, as act- 
ing president of the Or ange Free State, reluct antly signed the 
Treaty of Veereniging (31 May 1902), ending the Second 
Boer War. He then accompanied other Boer leaders to 
Europe, during which time he wrote Three Years War, his 
account of s ervice and operations in the Second Boer War. 

De Wet served in government positions until the creation 
of the Union of South Africa in 1910, when he retired from 
politics. He was a leader of the rebellion that broke out in the 
Or ange Free St ate at the beginn ing of World War I, was cap- 
tured, and was found guilty of treason. He was fined and 
sentenced to six years of imprisonment, but he was released 
after six months, an old man broken physically and spiritu- 
ally. De Wet, one of the most able and charismatic Boer guer- 
rilla leaders, died on 3 February 1922. 
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Delhi, Siege and Storming of (1857) 

The Indian Mutiny began at Meerut on 10 May 1857, and the 
rebels immediately marched on Delhi, ostensibly to restore 
British pensioner Bahadur Shah, the last of the Mughal 
emperors in India, to his throne. 

The mutineers arrived in Delhi, where there were no 
European regiments, early on 11 May 1857. Most of the 
Indian troops joined the mutineers, and they butchered the 
Europeans they found. A few British officers and men 
defended the ars enal near the Kashmir Gate as long as they 
could; when their position became untenable, they blew 
thems elves up with the ars enal, to deny the ammunition to 
the rebels and to inflict the heaviest possible casualties on 
them. European officers and fam ilies rem ained in their can- 
tonment area outside the city, and after nightfall they fled to 
other cities. By the end of the day, the highly symbolic city of 
Delhi was in the hands of the mutineers. 
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The British identified Delhi as the center of the mutiny 
and concentrated their efforts on retaking it. The 3,000- 
man Delhi Field Force was commanded by General George 
Anson, but he died of cholera on 27 May 1857 and was suc- 
ceeded in command by Lieutenant General Sir Henry W. 
Barnard. Joined later by other British and loyal Punjabi 
units, the Delhi Field Force fought a sharp engagement on 8 
June 1857 at Badli-ke-serai, about 6 miles northwest of 
Delhi. The British drove about 30,000 entrenched rebels 
from their positions and occupied their old military can- 
tonments on “the ridge” overlooking Delhi. Delhi was encir- 
cled by 7 miles of a 24-foot-high wall, reinforced by a num- 
ber of bastions and 10 huge gates, all surrounded by a 
25-foot-deep dry moat. The mutineers had 114 guns, 
mainly 24-pounders. 

Barnard died of cholera on 5 July 1857, and Major Gen- 
er al Reed succeeded him as commander. Reed, however, was 
not fit for command and resigned on 17 July 1857, when 
Brigadier General (later Lieutenant General) Sir Archd ale 
Wilson became commander. The British force on the ridge 
waited for reinforcements before attacking Delhi. 

Gurkhas and British Army units, as well as the Punjab 
Moveable Column commanded by the inspiring Brigadier 
General John Nicholson, arrived in Delhi by 14 August 1857 
and increased the size of the Delhi Field Force by 4,200 
men. The slow-moving British siege train reached Delhi on 
4 September 1857, and the siting of the artillery began on 7 
September. The following day, the British artillery barrage 
began, and the intense fire breached the Delhi city walls in 
a number of locations. The British force, divided into five 
columns, attacked Delhi early on 14 September. The first 
three columns (1st Column: 75th Foot, 1st Bengal Fusiliers, 
and 2nd Punjab Infantry, totaling 1,000 men; 2nd Column, 
consisting of 8th Foot, 2nd Bengal Fusiliers, and 4th Sikhs, 
850 men total; and 3rd Column: 52nd Foot, Kumaon Regi- 
ment, and 1st Punjab Infantry, totaling 950 soldiers) were 
under Nicholson's overall command, and their mission was 
to seize the Water Bastion and then the Kashmir Gate. The 
4th Column (Sirmur Battalion, Guides Infantry, and a com- 
posite force of pickets, totaling 850 men, with 1,000 soldiers 
of the Kashmir Contingent in reserve), commanded by 
Major Charles Reid, was to cover the right flank of Nichol- 
sons force and capture the suburb of Kishangunj. Brigadier 
General Longfield’s 1,000-man 5th Column (61st Foot, 4th 
Punjab Infantry, and the Baluch Battalion) remained in 
reserve. 


The British assault began on 14 September 1857 under a 
hail of rebel musketry fire and grapeshot, and a foothold was 
gained in the city after severe British losses, including the 
charismatic Nicholson. The Kashmir Gate was blown by sap- 
pers and created a significant breach in the walls. Confusion, 
poor coordination, and hard fighting followed. By the 
evening of 14 September, the British had established a 
foothold in the city, but at a cost of 66 officers and 1,104 men 
killed and wounded. After six days of determ ined (and occa- 
sionally drunken) urban fighting with no quarter given on 
either side, the British captured Delhi, suffering a total of 
1,574 officers and men killed and wounded during the oper- 
ation. The advance, according to many junior officers, was 
char acteri zed by “the utmost incompetence” ( Hibbert 1978, 
p.310). The British victory was followed by looting, revenge, 
and the execution of mutineers. 

Bahadur Shah was captured and his sons were shot after 
they surrendered to the British. The fall of Delhi was the 
turning point of the Indian Mutiny and ended mutineer 
dreams of a revived Mughal Empire. Moreover, it freed 
British troops to fight at Cawnpore and other locations. 
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Dervishes 

The original name for the followers of the Mahdi in the 
Sudan was dervishes (from the Persian term darawish for 
“beggar”), a term later discarded in favor of ansar 
(“helpers”). Dervish, however, has become the most com- 
mon appellation for those followers of the Mahdi and his 
successor, the Khalifa, in the Sud an (1885-1899). 

The rapidly forming dervish army consisted of people 
from throughout the Sudan. The largest groups were the 
cattle-raising Baggara people from the desert area north of 
Kordofan, and the Beja of the eastern Sudan. The Beja, 
mainly because of the way they dressed their hair with mut- 
ton fat or butter to resemble a mop, were known as “fuzzy- 
wuzzies.” 

Many of the dervishes were reli gious fanatics, believing 
in Islamic fund amentalism, ex pansion ism, and em anc ipa- 
tion from foreign rule. They were also disciplined, coura- 
geous, and feroc ious in bat tle. 
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The Mahdi’s army was organized into three divisions, 
each under the command of one of his three caliphs and 
named after the color of its flag. The Black Flag, consisting of 
men from the western Sudan and the Baggara, was com- 
manded by Khalifa Abdullah, who succeeded the Mahdi in 
1885. Khalifa Ali wad Hilku commanded the Green Flag, 
whose soldiers came from the area between the Blue and 
White Niles, and the Red Flag, led by Khalifa Mohammed 
esh Sherif, came from the northern Sudan. There were no 
formal subordinate units, although the flags frequently 
became so large that they were divided into rubs, sim ilar to 
battalions and having 800-1,200 men. Rubs, in turn, were 
frequently subdivided into four elements: an adm in istrative 
unit and one element each of riflemen, swordsmen and 
spearmen , and cavalrymen. 

The dervish army was mobili zed only in time of war, but 
at tempts were made to est ablish a st anding army to garris on 
import ant towns. These soldiers, called jihidiyya, many of 
whom had worked for slave tr aders, were armed with rifles. 
They were organized into companies of 100 men and 
smaller platoons. 

Initially, the dervishes us ed sticks, stones, double - edged 
swords, and spears as weapons, but as they defeated and 
massacred various Egyptian and British forces that had 
come to suppress them, they captured firearms and other 
equipment. The dervishes wore a white j ibbeh (tunic) with 
colored patches sewn on it, representing poverty (consid- 
ered a virtue), turban, skullcap, trous ers, plaited straw belt, 
sandals, and beads. 

The dervishes made excellent use of terrain, cover, and 
concealment. Generally, the swordsmen and spearmen, with 
another group of dervishes providing covering or suppres- 
sive fire, would sneak up as close as possible to the enemy. At 
the last minute they would charge, oblivious to incoming rifle 
fire, and then engage in feroc ious hand-to-hand combat. 

Dervishes armed with sticks, stones, and spears killed a 
group of Egyptian soldiers sent in the summer of 1881 to 
seize the Mahdi. He declared a jihad, or holy war, on 12 
August 1881, and the dervishes annihilated an Egyptian 
force sent from Fashoda in June 1882. 

The dervishes fought many other battles with the forces 
sent to the Sudan to eliminate them. When the forces were 
composed entirely of British troops, the dervishes started to 
lose battles, although they gained tremendous notoriety for 
breaking the British square at the Battle of Tamai, 13 March 
1884. The British defeated the dervishes at the Battle of 


Ginnis (30 December 1885), and British-led Egyptian sol- 
diers soundly defeated the dervishes, shattering the myth of 
their invincibility, at the Battle of Toski (3 August 1889). At 
the 2 September 1898 Battle of Omdurman, the Khalifa’s 
army numbered over 40,000 against about 26,000 Anglo- 
Egyptians troops, and the dervishes suffered over 10,000 
killed, about an equal number wounded, and about 5,000 
captured. The British finally killed the Khalifa and defeated 
the dervishes at the Battle of Umm Diwaykarat (24 Novem- 
ber 1899). 

The British soldiers generally respected the savage 
cour age and discipline of the dervishes . This sentiment was 
expressed by poet Rudyard Kipling in “Fuzzy-Wuzzy”: 
“We've fought with many men acrost the seas, / an’ some of 
"em was brave an’ some was not: / The Paythan an’ the Zulu 
an Burmese; / But the Fuzzy was the finest o’ the lot” (De 
Coss on 1886, p. xiii). 
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Discipline and Justice, British Army 

Discipline was harsh and punishment was severe in the 
British Army during the nineteenth century, especially 
before flogging was abolished in 1881. 

Throughout the early nineteenth century, flogging was the 
bedrock of British Army dis cipline. There were three levels of 
courts-martial (regimental, district, and general) before 
1829, each with almost unlimited powers. In 1829, regimen- 
tal courts were restricted to maximum sentences of 300 
lashes, and district and gener al cou rts to 500, tot als reduced 
in 1833 to 200 and 300, respectively. In 1830, 5,946 British 
soldiers were court-martialed, of whom 1,754 were flogged; 
the number of courts-martial almost doubled to 9,628 in 
1833, although the number of soldiers flogged decreas ed to 
1,007. The maximum punishments of the three courts were 
further reduced in 1836, to 100 lashes for regimental courts, 
150 for district courts, and 200 for gener al courts. 

The lash had been a symbol of authority for centuries, 
and its use was desi gned not only to punish the dis obedient 
soldier but also to warn others of the cons equences of break- 
ing the rules. The flogging was generally administered at 
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sunrise in front of the malcontent’s ass embled unit, with the 
observing soldiers frequently angered and sickened by the 
spectacle. After the charges were read aloud, the reprobate 
was stripped to the waist and his hands tied to a post. 
Strokes of the lash were accompanied by a muffled drum- 
beat keeping count. The cat-o’- nine tails had nine lashes of 
whipcord sixteen inches long with three knots in each lash, 
reminiscent of a medie val torture instru ment. 

Conservatives wanted to retain flogging for major 
offenses, including mutiny, des ertion, insubordination and 
violence, disgraceful conduct, and theft of army property. 
Imprisonment increasingly became an alternate punish- 
ment to flogging, and milit ary prisons in Great Britain and 
overs eas were built in the mid-1840s. Flogging was reduced 
to 50 strokes maximum in 1846, and the number of soldiers 
flogged that year fell to 652. In 1858, flogging was restricted 
to cert ain classes of of fenses. In 1867, the only crimes pun- 
ishable by flogging were mutiny and violence to superiors, 
and the following year, only to troops on active service. Even 
with its limited applicability, flogging had a detrimental 
impact on recruiting efforts. Corporal punish ment, includ- 
ing flogging, was abolished by the Army Act of 1881. 

One 1855 source obs erved that “according to the British 
military code, punishment, before the enemy, consists almost 
exclusively in flogging; and thus, the very punishment which 
is said, by its advocates, to be the only means of keeping up 
dis cipline in cas es of great urgency, is the means of ruin ing 
discipline by destroying the morale and the point d’ honneur 
of the soldier” (British Army 1855, p. 3). Sen ior milit ary tra- 
ditionalists did not seem to understand this contradiction. 

While flogging was the most controversial aspect of the 
British Army’s disciplinary system, the practice of br anding 
was also condemned by humanitarians and others. Con- 
victed soldiers were branded (actually tattooed) with one- 
inch letters, either a “D” for “des erter” on the left breast or a 
“BC” for “bad char acter” on the right forearm. The army jus- 
tified this procedure “as a cheap method of identifying 
deserters, as an effective device for preventing multiple 
enlistments, and as a necessary means of protecting the 
public from crim inals” (Blanco 1968b, pp. 137-138). Br and- 
ing was abolished in 1871. 

Soldier crime was a significant problem during the sec- 
ond half of the nineteenth century. Between 10,000 and 
20,000 soldiers were court- martialed each year, the equiva- 
lent of 15 or 20 full-strength infantry regiments. This figure, 
however, reveals a reduction in the number of courts-mar- 


tial and of the number and severity of punish ments from 
the first half of the nineteenth century. 

Many types of soldier crim inal conduct were punished. 
Dru nkenness was relatively common and after 1868 consid- 
ered a minor of fense, with comm anding officers authorized 
to impose fines on guilty soldiers. In 1872, 51,501 fines were 
imposed for drunkenness on 26,111, or 28.1 percent, of the 
soldiers in the British Army, with the total decreasing to 
26,243 fines for drunkenness on 14,165, or 12.1 percent, of 
the soldiers in 1898. 

Thous ands of soldiers des erted each year, many of whom 
were later captured. In 1862, there were 2,895 total des er- 
tions, or 1.4 percent of the army strength. This number 
increas ed to 5,861 (3.2 percent of the army) in 1872 but fell 
to 4,074 (1.9 percent of the army) in 1898. 

The number of soldiers imprisoned also inc reas ed during 
this period. The annual aver age nu mber of s oldiers confined 
in milit ary prisons was never less than 500, and frequently 
twice this number, throughout the period 1856 to 1899. In 
1856, 6,376 soldiers (2.6 percent) of the British Army were 
imprisoned. In 1898, the nu mber increas ed to 8,672 soldiers 
(4.0 percent of the army) confined. 

Capital punish ment was ret ained in the British Army, but 
only for the most serious crimes. The only civilian crimes 
punishable by death in 1861 were treason and mu rder. In the 
British Army, the death sentence could be given for treason 
and murder, and serious offens es commit ted while on active 
service, including des ertion, mutiny, or violence to a supe- 
rior officer. Execution was gener ally by hanging or by firing 
squad. Bet ween 1865 and 1898, 37 soldiers were executed. 

By the end of the nineteenth century, while discipline 
continued to be a required trait for all soldiers, punish ments 
were less severe. In 1899, battalion and regimental com- 
manders could punish privates by imprisonment with or 
without hard labor for a fortnight, and a company com- 
mander could imprison a soldier for seven days. For privates 
going absent without leave (AWOL), imprisonment could 
equal the number of days abs ent, not to exceed twenty - one 
days. Pay was also deducted for AWOL and drunken soldiers. 
Privates could be conf ined to barr acks for up to twenty-eight 
days and required to serve additional tours of guard duty. 
Battalion and regimental commanders could only repri- 
mand noncommissioned officers (NCOs); NCOs could be 
reduced in rank only by a regimental court-martial. Officers 
could be arrested, but not punished, by battalion and regi- 
mental commanders. 
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Disraeli, Benjamin, First Earl of Beaconsfield 
(1804-1881) 

Benjamin Disraeli was a British statesman who served twice 
as prime minister, first in 1868 and then from 1874 to 1880. 
He was initially a member of the Tory political party, whose 
members became known as Conservatives after 1834. In gen- 
eral terms, the Conservatives believed in moderate reform 
combined with a strong belief in traditional institutions, 
including private property. Disraeli’s premierships were char- 
acterized by social reform and imperialist policies, the latter 
heavily influencing military strategy and operations. 

Disraeli was born in London on 21 December 1804. After 
a private education and training as a solicitor, he became a 
novelist and developed an interest in politics. After a num- 
ber of unsuccessful at tempts to run for Parliament, he was 
elected in 1837 to repres ent Maidstone. A realist, he under- 
stood the inevit ability of extending democracy and helped 
form the Young England group in 1842. Disraeli advocated a 
political alliance bet ween the growing middle class and the 
aristocracy. 

After holding a number of key governmental positions 
when the Conservatives were in power, Disraeli became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and leader of the House of 
Commons in 1866. He championed a new Reform Bill, 
which was enacted in 1867. At this time, Disraeli may have 
thought that dispatching a British expedition to resolve the 
hostage situation in Abyssinia would help heal class divi- 
sions, show that Britain was a great military power, and 
demonstrate the popular appeal of imperialism. In reality, 
the Abyssinian War enabled Britain to extricate itself hon- 
orably from a failed Abyssinian policy. Disraeli became the 
prime minister when Lord Derby resigned in 1868. In the 
general election held later that year, Liberal William E. 
Gladstone became prime minister. 

Disraeli again became prime minister in 1874. He was con- 
sidered a “Big Englander” because of his imperialistic at ti- 
tudes and policies through which he attempted to transform 
public sentiments into patriotic fervor. With great foresi ght, 


Disraeli had the British government purchase a controlling 
interest in the Suez Canal in 1875, thus forest alling French 
ambitions in the area while guaranteeing and shorten ing the 
route to India. Queen Victoria approved of Disraeli’s imperi al- 
istic policies and desire to make Britain the most powerful 
nation in the world. In 1876, Queen Victoria, at Disraeli’s sug- 
gestion, accepted the title of Empress of India. In return, she 
ennobled Disraeli as the First Earl of Beaconsfield. 

Disraeli and Gladstone clashed over a number of issues in 
the late 1870s, including the 1876 Bulgarian Revolt, which led 
to the Russo-Tu rkish War (1877-1878). Disraeli represented 
Britain very well at the 1878 Congress of Berlin, which limited 
Russias influence in the Balkans. Britain also received Cyprus, 
and Disraeli dispatched an Indian force to occupy the island 
and redirect British power back toward Europe. A resolute 
“forward policy” of defense against Russia was conducted, 
attempting to use Afghan ist anas a buffer state between India 
and Russian encroachment. This, however, resulted in the 
Second Afghan War (1878-1880). The Zulu War (1879) was 
also fought when Disraeli was prime min ister. 

Disraeli and the Cons ervatives were defeated by the Lib- 
erals in the general election of 1880. Disraeli retired from 
politics and died on 19 April 1881. 
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Dongola, Capture of (23 September 1896) 

The British reconquest of the Sudan began in March 1896, 
and its first objective was to recapture the province of Don- 
gola. 

The 9,000-man Egyptian Army, under the command of 
the sirdar, Maj or General (later Field Marshal Earl) Sir Hor- 
atio H. Kitchener, advanced south from Akasha and fought 
and defeated the dervishes at Firket on 7 June 1896. Egypt- 
ian losses were 113 killed or wounded while the dervishes 
suffered over 1,000 killed. Although a small engagement, it 
instilled confidence into the leaders and soldiers of the 
Egyptian Army. 

The military railway that had been built to Wadi Halfa 
was then extended about 10 miles south of Firket. Over the 
summer of 1896, cholera broke out in the camps along the 
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Nile, killing over 600 men . Severe weather hindered prepara- 
tions for the advance. A gunboat flotilla was ass embled to 
support the advance. 

As the town of Dongola, the capital of Dongola Province, 
was the obvious objective of Kitchener’s force, the dervish 
governor established defensive positions at Kerma, on the 
east bank of the Nile, and at Hafir, a half-mile upstream on 
the Nile’s west bank. On 18 September 1896, the dervish gov- 
ernor learned that the Egyptian Army was advancing on 
Kerma, and that night, he transported his force across the 
Nile to the defensive positions at Haf ir 

Kitchener’s force attadked Kerma at dawn on 19 Septem- 
ber and found it deserted. The British gunboats dis covered 
the dervishes on the opposite bank and opened fire on them, 
and after a heated artillery and small arms duel, Kitchener 
ordered the gunboats to proceed to Dongola, 35 miles 
upstream. That night the dervishes slipped away from the 
Hafir positions, and the following day Kitchener used the 
dervish boats to tr ansfer his troops across the Nile. 

On 22 September 1896 and through the evening, the 
Egyptian Army began its approach march to Dongola, antic- 
ipating action the next moming. When the Egyptian troops 
prepared for combat at dawn on 23 September, dervish cav- 
alry was spotted in the distance, but they withdrew. The 
Egyptian Army advanced to Dongola and found that the 
dervishes were gone. The capture of Dongola was an anticli- 
max to the campaign. Kitchener pushed on and his forces 
occupied Debba and Merowe by the end of September, thus 
capturing all of Dongola Province and est ablish ing positions 
near the dervish stronghold at Abu Hamed. The capture of 
Dongola Province, the first phase in the reconquest of the 
Sudan, met with enthusiastic approval in Great Britain. 
Anglo-Egyptian combat casualties were 47 killed and 122 
wounded, but over a thous and lives had been lost to dis eas e. 


See also Dervishes; Egypt; Egyptian Army; Khalifa; Kitchener, 

Field Marshal Horatio H.; Railways; Reconquest of the Sudan; 
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Dost Mohammed (1793-1863) 

Dost (which means “friend”) Mohammed, one of twenty- 
one brothers of the Afghan vizier (chief minister) Fateh 
Khan, seized power in Kabul, Afghanistan, in 1826 after 


years of inst ability and strife. He became the virtual king of 
Afghanistan. Dost Mohammed was concerned with solidify- 
ing his own power base as well as with external enemies, the 
Sikhs in the east and the Persians in the west. 

Peshawar, in the Punjab, was ruled by the Afghans until 
1834, when the Sikhs sei zed the city. The Persians threatened 
Herat in 1836, demanding tribute and host ages, and insist- 
ing that Herati coinage should bear the Persian imprint. The 
Afghan governor of Herat replied defiantly and waited for a 
Persianattack. 

Dost Mohammed, however, requested assist ance from the 
British to recover Peshawar from the Sikhs but was rebuffed. 
The Russian czar sent repres entatives to Herat and to Kabul, 
and the British responded by demanding Dost Mohammed 
cease negotiating with the Russians and give up all claims 
on Peshawar. Perceiving Dost Mohammed as obstructionist 
and possibly subject to Russian influence, the British 
decided to invade and occupy Afghanistan, depose Dost 
Mohammed, and replace him with the pliant pro-British 
Shah Shujah, a former ruler living in exile in India. 

The British “Army of the Indus” departed India in Decem- 
ber 1838 and began the debacle of the First Afghan War. The 
British finally reached Kand ahar in April 1839 and captured 
the Afghan fortress at Ghazni, the key to Kabul, on 23 July 
1839. Dost Mohammed fled to the Hindu Kush, surrendered 
on 3 November 1840 to the British, and was exiled to India. 

The British had crowned Shah Shujah as amir of 
Afghanist anon 3 May 1839, and their continued pres ence in 
Kabul propped up his unpopular regime. On 2 November 
1841, Afghans struck at the British Residency and defeated 
the British in an engagement at Beymaroo Hills on 23 
November. On the verge of st arvation, the British negotiated 
with the Afghans to depart the country and permit Dost 
Mohammed to return to Afghanistan. 

Shah Shujah was assassinated in April 1842, and Dost 
Mohammed returned to his throne in Afghanistan early in 
1843. Success, however, caus edhim to lapse into heavy drink- 
ing and debauchery, and he ruled in a tyrannical man ner. He 
remained loyal to the British and supported them through- 
out the Indian Mutiny (1857-1859), before dying a natural 
death in 1863—a rare occurrence for an Afghan leader. 


See also Afghan War, First (1839-1842); Afghanistan; East 
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Dundas, Admiral Sir James W. D. (1785-1862) 
Vice Adm ir al (later Admiral) Sir James W. D. Dundas, a vet- 
eran of the Napoleonic Wars, was the commander of the 
Mediterr anean Fleet (and later the Black Sea Fleet) from 
the opening st ages of the Crimean War through Febru ary 
1855. He commanded the Baltic Sea Fleet during oper a- 
tions in 1855. 

Dundas had extensive administrative experience working 
at the Admiralty as Fourth Naval Lord (1841), Second Naval 
Lord (1846), and First Naval Lord (1847-1852). 

In 1853, Vice Admiral Dundas was commanding the 
Mediterr anean Fleet, harbored at Malta. His ships, a poten- 
tialsymbol of British might and decisiveness, were the clos- 
est to the Black Sea area, where war was threaten ing bet ween 
Russia and Turkey. After months of hesit ation, on 22 Decem- 
ber 1853 it was decided to send Dundas’ fleet to the Black 
Sea. On 8 January 1854, a squadron under his second in 
comm and, Rear Admiral (later Admiral Lord) Sir Edmund 
Lyons, entered the Black Sea as a deterrent to possible con- 
tinued Russian aggression. The first shots fired in anger by 
the allied forces in the Crimean War were by Dundas’s 
British and French ships bombarding the Russian port of 
Odessa on 22 April 1854. 

On 18 July 1854, Dundas attended a Council of War, con- 
vened by General (later Field Marshal) Fitzroy J. H. Somerset, 
First Baron Raglan, with his French counterparts to formulate 
allied strategy for the landings in the Crimea and beyond. A 
second conference was held the following month. On 17 Octo- 
ber 1854,an allied sea and land bombardment was scheduled 
to take place on Sevastopol, but there were problems in coor- 
dinating with the French. The shelling was postponed, and the 
ships were too far offshore to be very effective. There was gen- 
eral dissatisfaction at the relative inactivity of the fleet under 
Dundas, mainly because the admiral was overly concerned 
about an underwater shoal and bringing his wooden ships 
with in distance of the Russian land batteries. 

Dundas, who was not very aggressive and had the nick- 
name “Damn/‘d Ass,’ was replaced in February 1855. He took 
over comm and of the Baltic Sea Fleet of nineteen screw pro- 
peller- driven and one sixty - gun ship of the line. He set sail 
for the Baltic in March 1855 and spent most of the season 
recon noitering Russian harbor defenses before returning to 
England in November 1855. 

See also Baltic Sea Operations, Crimean War; Crimean War; 

Lyons, Admiral Sir Edmund; Raglan, Field Marshal Fitzroy J. H. 
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Durand, Sir Henry Mortimer (1850-1924) 

Sir Henry Mortimer Durand was a member of the Indian 
Civil Service who served as foreign secret ary of the govern- 
ment of India from 1884 to 1894. He is best remembered as 
having negotiated in 1893 the political boundary between 
India and Afghanistan, known then and since as the Durand 
Line. 

Durand was born in Sehore, Bhopal State, India, on 14 
February 1850. His father was in the British Army and later 
became Major General Sir Henry Marion Durand. The 
younger Durand was educated in England and entered the 
Indian Civil Service in 1870. During the Second Afghan War 
(1878-1880), Durand served as political secret ary to Major 
Gener al (later Field Marshal Earl) Frederick S. Roberts, V.C., 
in Kabul. 

In 1884, Durand became foreign secret ary of the govern- 
ment of India. The 1880s arguably marked the height of the 
Great Game, the rivalry between British India and Russia 
over imperialistic ex pansion into Central Asia. The following 
year, the Pendjeh Inc ident, in which Russian forces attacked 
the Afghan town of Pendjeh near the disputed northern 
Afghan boundary, took place. This episode almost caused a 
war between England and Russia before the crisis was 
defus ed th rough diplomatic efforts. 

The boundary between Afghanistan and the North-West 
Frontier of India remained vague. The Afghan Amir Abdur 
Rahman, despite provisions in the 1879 Treaty of Gandam ak 
that placed (in return for a substantial annual subsidy) the 
Khyber Pass, the Kurr am Valley, and portions of Baluch ist an 
under British administration, continued to claim the fron- 
tier area. The British thought he was encouraging tribal 
raiding in the frontier area. In the late summer of 1893, 
Abdur Rahman surprisingly proposed to the Marquess of 
Landsdowne, viceroy of India, that a conference be held in 
Kabul to agree to a formal and final delineation of the 
Afghan- Indian border. 

Durand was sent to Kabul to attend this conference and 
negotiate with Abdur Rahman, considered “a cat ankerous 
and suspicious old savage” (Fredericks 1971, p. 239) by 
Landsdowne. An agreement was reached quickly and easily, 
perhaps fac ilit ated by Durand offering to increase the am ir’s 
annu al subsidy by £300,000. On 12 November 1893, the am ir 
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signed and sealed a treaty renouncing all claims to a band of 
territory extending from the Hindu Kush to the western- 
most limits of Baluchistan. This large area cont ained the for- 
merly contested lands of Bajaur, Dir, Swat, Buner, Tirah, the 
Kurram Valley, and Waziristan. As a result, the frontier 
tribesmen acquired a legal status, becom ing “British pro- 
tected pers ons.” The Durand Line, as the delineated border 
between Afghanist an and India came to be called, marked 
the British Empire’s longest land frontier next to the United 
States — Canada border. Over the following two years, a com- 
mission demarcated the boundary on the ground with a 
series of pillars. 

The establish ment of the Durand Line was considered a 
significant achievement and elicited congratulations from 
Queen Victoria. In many respects, however, it may be con- 
sidered a factor in the Pathan uprising of 1897. The Dur and 
Line has been criticized as “illogical from the point of view 
of ethnography, of strategy and of geography,’ mainly 
because it “splits a nation in two, and it even divides tribes” 


(Miller 1977, p. 241). Nonetheless, the Dur and Line rem ains 
the border of Afghanistan and Pakistan, a successor state of 
British India. 

In 1895, Durand was appointed minister to Persia. He 
advocated agreement with Russia for joint development of 
the country and continuation of the traditional policy of 
upholding the integrity and independence of Persia. Durand 
departed Persia in 1900 without regret, confessing that in 
Teher an he had “felt like a jellyfish in a whirlpool” ( Greaves 
n.d., p. 3). Durand then served as British ambass ador to 
Spain and then to the United St ates. He was recalled to Lon- 
don in 1906. Durand de voted hims elf to writing in England 
before dying on 8 June 1924. 


See also Afghan War, Second (1878-1880); Afghanistan; Great 
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Earle, Major General William (1833-1885) 
Major Gener al William Earle is best known for his service 
as a gener al officer in Egypt and the Sudan. 

Earle was born in Liverpool in 1833. After he was com- 
missioned in the army, he served du ring the Crimean War 
and later in Nova Scotia. Earle served as milit ary secret ary 
to the viceroy of India, the Earl of Northbrook, from 1872 to 
1876. 

During the British expedition to suppress the Arabi 
Rebellion in Egypt in 1882, Earle, promoted to major gen- 
er al two years earlier, comm anded the line of communia- 
tion and bas e. As such, he was responsible for providing all 
logistical support to the force, a challenging duty ina des ert 
environment. Earle performed his many tasks well, con- 
tributing to the ex pedition’s success. He also earned the 
respect and appreciation of the force commander, Gener al 
(later Field Marshal Viscount) Sir Garnet J. Wols eley. 

In 1884, tentative plans were made to send an ex pedition 
to relieve Maj or Gener al Charles C. Gordon in beleaguered 
Khartoum. Wols eley was then adjutant-general and made a 
number of comm and and person nel recommendations. He 
was willing to endorse Earle as comm ander with the rank 
of lieutenant general, but concerned that Earle—who“has 
not it in him to influence troops or to inspire them with any 
enthusiasm” (Preston 1967, p.7)—had never before held a 
separate command. In August 1884, Wolseley was selected 
to command the expedition, and Earle was designated a 
prospective bri gade comm ander. 

Wolseley and much of the force arrived in Cairo in early 
September 1884 and departed on 27 September on the 
1,630-mik advance to Khartoum. Earle conscientiously 
helped supervise operations on the line of communications. 


On 11 December 1884, Wolseley received intelli gence 
while nearing Korti that the Mahdi intended to starve out 
the Khartoum garris on. Wols eley, in an attempt to hasten 
the relief, divided his force into two elements. The Des ert 
Column, commanded by Brigadier General (later Major 
Gener al) Sir Herbert Stewart, was plan ned to travel over- 
land and reach Metemmeh by 7 January 1885. The River 
Column, four battalions in boats under Earle’s command, 
was to follow the Nile and reach Shendy, opposite Metem- 
meh on the Nile, on 1 February 1885. Earle would then 
establish a supply base. 

The River Column, due largely to the cataracts on the 
Nile, was delayed in its advance. Earle was informed of the 
fall of Khartoum on 5 February 1885 and told to halt his 
force. Three days later Earle was told to resume the advance 
to Abu Hamed. On 10 February, Earle’s scouts found 
dervishes in position at Kirbekan. With two of his four bat- 
talions nearby, Earle conducted an encircling attack around 
the dervish flank. During the battle, Earle was shot in the 
head and killed by an enemy hiding in a hut. The British 
won the bat tle. 
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East India Company 
The East India Company, a trade entity that later governed 
a subcontinent, was formed on 31 January 1600 when 
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Queen Elizabeth I granted a royal charter to the “Governor 
and Company of Merchants of London Tr ading into the East 
Indies” Spain and Portugal had held the monopoly of the 
East Indian spice trade, and after the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada in 1588 and the death of Philip IH, king of both 
Spain and Portugal, in 1598, the English wanted to break this 
monopoly. The East India Company had been granted its 
own monopoly, the exclusive ri ght to tr ade with all the cou n- 
tries beyond the Cape of Good Hope. 

The company’s first ships arrived in India in 1608. The 
company defeated the Portuguese in India in 1612 and won 
trading rights from the Mughal emperor, Jahangir, in 1617. 
Initially, the company traded cotton, silk, indigo, and salt- 
peter for spices from South India. While the company 
extended tr ading operations with in India, it also ex panded 
trade relationships to the Persian Gulf, Southeast Asia, and 
South Asia. Consider able English commu nities developed in 
Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras. In 1634, the company was 
granted perm ission to trade th rough Bengal. 

The trade monopoly of the original company was 
opposed by another company, which led to a consolidation 
of the two in 1708 as the “United Company of Merchants of 
England Trading to the East Indies” (the name it held until 
1833). The Court of Proprietors, or shareholders, of the 
United Company annually elected twenty-four directors 
who worked through various committees to conduct the 
company’s business. Company financial fortunes increased 
significantly in 1717, when the company was granted an 
exemption by the Mughal emperor from paying customs 
duties in Bengal. 

In 1757, a milit ary force led by Robert Clive defeated the 
forces of the Nawab (ruler) of Bengal , Siraj-ud-daulah, at the 
Battle of Plass ey. This was a watershed event in the history of 
the company, as it then became a governing body, responsi- 
ble for administering territory it conquered or annexed, in 
addition to a mercantile concern. Th is development, plus the 
company’s reputation for plunder with increas ed military 
expenditures, forced the British Government to establish 
control over it. The 1773 Regulating Act rais ed the governor 
of Bengal (Warren Hastings) to the position of governor- 
general. This appointment, while made by the company’s 
Court of Directors, became subject to the Crown's approval. 
In 1784, the India Act provided for a government-appointed 
Board of Control in London to supervise all company mili- 
tary, political, and financial activities. 

By about 1800, despite new trading opportu nities, most 


of the company’s income came from land taxes. At about the 
s ame time, a lucrative tr ade had been established with China 
ex porting tea for the British market while importing Bengali 
opium. In 1802-1803, opium ex ports were worth a million 
rupees, or about £250,000. 

The company lost its trading monopoly in 1813, which 
was then placed under the Board of Control. The company 
continued its ex pansion, and Indian states came under com- 
pany control by being conquered and incorporated into 
British India or by becom ing allies that were ruled indirectly 
by British residents. 

The powerful Maratha Confeder acy was defeated in 1822, 
which established the British as the premier power in India. 
Sind was conquered in 1843, and the fertile Punjab plains 
were subjugated in the two Sikh Wars (1845-1846; 
1848-1849). The company also adopted the notorious 
Mughal doctrine of lapse: upon the death of a local ruler 
who did not produce a male heir, the state became a part of 
the par amount power, in this case British India. 

Increas ed indifference to the indigenous population, its 
religion, culture, and caste, coupled with the policy of lapse 
and harsh revenue policies, s et the stage for a clash of cul- 
tures. Ignited by the “greas ed cartridge” controversy, the 
Indian Mutiny, which was char acteri zed by brut ality on both 
the Indian and British sides, erupted in 1857. Parliament 
pass ed the Act for the Better Govern ment of India in 1858, 
in which the rule of India was passed from the company to 
the British Government effective 1 November 1858. The gov- 
ernor- general took on the additional title of viceroy and 
became answer able to the secretary of state for India, who 
was a member of the British Cabinet. The company was 
finally diss olved as a legal entity in 1874. 
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East India Company, Military Forces 

The East India Company was established by royal charter on 
31 January 1600. King Charles II later gave the company 
almost sovereign powers when he gr anted it the authority to 
“coin money, command forts, raise an army, form alliances, 
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make war and peace, and exercise crim inal and civil juris- 
dictions” (Farwell 1989, p. 16). 

The company, after first landing in India in 1608, rais ed 
its own army. In 1662, it formed armed groups of men to 
serve as factory (trading installation and warehouse) guards 
in Bombay and Madras, and six years later, Indian soldiers 
were first recruited into the company’s forces. These served 
as the forerunner of the company’s milit ary forces. By 1708, 
the three presidencies of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras had 
been formed, and each had established its own milit ary 
forces. The Bengal Presidency was the largest of the three, 
and its army commander in chief was also desi gnated com- 
mander in chief, India, although in reality he exercised lit tle 
control over the Bombay and Madras arm ies. 

The company forces consisted of infantry, cavalry, 
artillery, and support units. Infantry battalions consisted of 
Europeans (mainly Irish) only, who were considered more 
reliable and disciplined than Indians. After battalions were 
filled with Europeans, additional battalions were still needed, 
and as the only manpower source was native Indians, there 
were many all - native battalions. The Bombay European Reg- 
iment was formed from independent companies in 1662, and 
European battalions in the Madras and Bengal Armies date 
from 1748 and 1756, respectively, from which time the com- 
pany army can be said to have come into existence. Native 
battalions and regiments were also formed. The organiza- 
tion, equipment, and tactics of all East India company units 
were patterned after those of the British Army. Infantry bat- 
talions gener ally consisted of ten companies. 

Company forces were reorganized in 1796, at which time 
they consisted of about 18,000 European and 84,000 
Indian soldiers. The size of the company army ex panded 
with the increase in company territory, and this also 
increased the demand for British officers. The company 
established its own military college for the training and 
comm ission ing of its officers in 1809 at Addis combe Place 
near Croydon, Surrey. 

The company’s military forces ex perienced a high point 
probably between the beginning of the First Maratha War in 
1775 and the initiation of the First Afghan War in 1839. Du r- 
ing this period there were, however, in addition to milit ary 
defeats, ominous rumblings of s epoy discontent. Percep- 
tions of problems were frequently magnified when officers 
did not know their Indian soldiers well, and the sepoys did 
not have confidence and trust in their leaders. At Vellore, in 
1806, sepoys became agitated because of a new order to 


replace turbans with hats (a sign of Christianity) and other 
uniform changes. The Madr as infantry units there mutin ied 
on 10 July 1806, killing 14 British officers and 114 other 
ranks of the British 69th Foot before their insurrection was 
brutally suppress ed the following morning. Another upris- 
ing took place at Barrackpore in 1824, when Bengal Army 
troops in a recently reorganized bat talion refus ed to deploy 
because of religious concerns about traveling by sea to 
Burma and monetary problems. British Army artillery 
opened fire on the mutineers and shat tered their resist ance. 
These mutinies began to establish a pat tern, culm inating in 
the Indian Mutiny (1857-1859). 

The basic numbering sequence for the infantry battak 
ions, cavalry regiments, and smaller units of the three pres- 
idency arm ies was established in 1824. In 1824, the Bengal 
Army consisted of two European infantry battalions, sixty- 
ei ght Indi an infantry bat talions, ei ght regiments of light cav- 
alry, five regiments of irregular cavalry, three horse artillery 
brigades of four troops each, five battalions of artillery of 
four companies each, and one corps of sappers and miners. 
The Bombay Army cont ained two European infantry bat tal 
ions, twenty-four native infantry battalions, three light cav- 
alry and two irregular horse regiments, four horse artillery 
troops and eight foot artillery companies, and one corps of 
engineers and pioneers. There were two European infantry 
battalions, fifty-two sepoy infantry battalions, three light 
cavalry regiments, two horse artillery brigades (one Euro- 
pean and one Indian), three battalions of foot artillery of 
four companies each, and two pioneer corps in the Madras 
Army. By 1830, the strength of the company milit ary forces 
was about 37,000 Europeans and 223,000 Indians. 

During the bloody Indian Mutiny, sixty-four Bengal regi- 
ments mutinied or were preemptively dis armed, while only 
two Bombay Army units, and none in the Madras Army, 
were dis affected. As a result, in accord ance with the Act for 
the Bet ter Govern ment of India and effective 1 November 
1858, the rule of India was pass ed from the company to the 
British Crown. The Crown took over direct control of the 
company’s military forces. Mutineer regiments were dis- 
banded, and others were renumbered as new units in the 
Indian Army. 

All of the company’s British officers accepted the Queen’s 
commission, although this resulted in an excessive number 
of officers in the Indian Army. The European soldiers in the 
company’s European regiments were told they would be 
transferred directly to British Army regiments. These sol- 
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diers were upset and demanded either a discharge or the 
same bounty given to new recruits. There were numerous 
acts of intr ansi gence and insubordination, and the 5th Ben- 
gal European Infantry Regiment actu ally mutinied and was 
dis armed and dis banded. Of the company’s 16,000 Euro- 
pean soldiers (mostly Irish), 10,116 were discharged and 
shipped back to England. Of that number, 2,809 enlisted in 
the British Army—and many were sent back to India to 
serve with their British Army regiments. In 1861, the 12 
European regiments of the company were absorbed directly 
into the British Army. The Royal Artillery absorbed 21 
troops of horse artillery and 48 batteries of foot artillery 
from the Bengal, Bombay, and Madras Armies. 
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Egypt 

Egypt, linking Africa with Asia, became increasingly impor- 
tant to Britain, especially after the Suez Canal was built in 
1869 and significantly shortened the sea route to India. 
Great Britain occupied Egypt in 1882 after suppressing the 
Arabi Rebellion and continued to do so through the end of 
this period. 

Egypt was an Ot toman province at the beginning of this 
period. The comm ander of Ot tom an forces was Mohammed 
Ali, who defeated the Mamelukes and cons olidated his posi- 
tion in Upper Egypt. One of his goals was for Egypt to be 
independent of the Ot tomans, and in 1831 he invaded Syria. 
As his forces neared Constantinople, Western powers, 
including Britain, anxious to maintain the status quo and 
preserve business interests, allied thems elves with the 
Ottomans to drive out Mohammed Ali’s forces .A British fleet 
bombarded Egyptian forces in Beirut in September 1840, 
with an Anglo-Turkish force landing and instigating an 
uprising in the Egyptian Army. Mohammed Ali was forced 
to return to Egypt, relinquish control of his conquered terri- 
tories, and abandon trade monopolies. He was granted 
heredit ary governorsh ip of Egypt. 

After Mohammed Ali died in 1849, a number of his suc- 
cessors were tr aditionalists and weak leaders. Ism ail became 
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khedive in 1863, and the French-built Suez Canal was 
opened in 1869. By 1875, Ismail’s spending was causing seri- 
ous financial difficulties, and to pay his creditors, he was 
forced to sell his shares in the Suez Canal Company. For £4 
million, the British acquired a controlling interest in the 
Suez Canal. The British and French imposed a system of 
dual control over Egyptian finances and other Egyptian 
ministries, and were able to persuade the Ot toman sult anin 
1879 to depose the obstructionist Ism ail in favor of his more 
pliable son, Tewfik. 

A number of factors — the steady loss of Egyptian sover- 
eignty, heavy taxation, religious fund amentalism, and ethnic 
friction with in the milit ary— caused the 1882 Arabi Rebel- 
lion, led by Egyptian Army Colonel Ahmed Ar abi Pasha. The 
British sent an ex peditionary force, under the command of 
Gener al (later Field Marshal Viscount) Sir Garnet J. Wols eley 
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that suppress ed the rebellion in September 1882. As a result, 
the British occupied Egypt, including its southern province, 
the Sudan (which it had controlled since 1821). Egypt 
became a part of the British Empire but was never officially 
a colony. 

Great Britain occupied and adm in istered Egypt until Feb- 
ruary 28, 1922, when it unilaterally declared Egyptian inde- 
pendence. Britain, however, retained responsibility for 
Egyptian defense, communications security, the protection 
of foreign interests, and the Sudan. In 1936, the Anglo- 
Egyptian Treaty was signed, allowing Brit ain to maintain a 
10,000-mangarris on in the Suez Canal Zone, and continu- 
ing its administration of the Sudan. The final evacuation of 
British troops from Egypt took place in 1956. 


See also Arabi Pasha, Ahmed; Arabi Rebellion; Egyptian 
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Egyptian Army 

The fortunes of the Egyptian Army fluctuated consider ably 
during this period, mainly because the country was subject 
to foreign dom ination. 

The Egyptian Army, under Mohammed Ali until the mid- 
nineteenth century, fought campaigns on behalf of the 
Ottoman sultan in the Arabian Peninsula, Sudan, and 
Greece. When attempting to gain independence from the 
Ottomans, Mohammed Ali’s army, reportedly numbering 
250,000 soldiers, invaded Syria in 1831 and marched close 
to Constantinople before being pressured to withdraw by 
Western powers. 

After 1850, Egypt’s military strength declined. Ismail, 
who became khedive in 1863, s ought assistance of American 
military officers to tr ain and modernize the Egyptian Army. 
Between 1868 and 1883, over fifty Americans, many former 
US. Army or Confederate officers durmg the Civil War 
(1861-1865), served in the Egyptian Army. Many served in 
senior positions, such as Lieutenant General Charles P. 
Stone, who served as chief of the general staff of the Egypt- 
ian Army from 1870 to 1883. Others served as inspectors- 
general of cavalry and coastal defense, and some ex plored 
unknown regions. Stone tried to improve Egyptian effi- 
ciency by est ablish ing a gener al staff and bat talion train ing 
schools. Egypt's failure in its 1875-1876 campaign against 
Abyssinia and its indebtedness forced the departure of nine 


of the ten remaining Americans in 1878, as well as an 80 per- 
cent reduction of the Egypti an Army. 

The downsizing of the Egyptian Army and the large num- 
ber of officers and soldiers who were thrown out of work 
factored into the Arabi Rebellion in 1882. The remnants of 
the Egyptian Army were shattered by the British at the Bat- 
tle of Telel-Kebir (13 September 1882). 

The British then occupied Egypt and rais ed and trained 
an entirely new Egyptian Army, under the over all comm and 
of Major General (later Field Marshal) Sir (Henry) Evelyn M. 
Wood, V.C., the first sird ar, in 1883. Wood selected 26 British 
officers, many of whom later achieved high rank, to assist 
him. These British officers frequently held ranks two higher 
than their British Army ranks. 

The new Egyptian Army raised formally in 1883 con- 
sisted of 6,000 men who served four years in the army, four 
in the police, then four in the reserves. They were organized 
into eight battalions, with four battalions in each of the two 
brigades. 

The Egyptian Army, by the end of 1885, consisted of 9 
infantry battalions (totaling 25 British officers, 181 indi ge- 
nous officers, and 4,646 men), 8 cavalry troops (1 British 
and 27 indi genous officers, 540 men), 4 artillery bat teries (1 
British and 18 indi genous officers, 403 men), and 3 Camel 
Corps companies (2 British and 7 indigenous officers, 203 
men). The infantry and Camel Corps soldiers were armed 
with the Martini-Henry rifle and triangular socket bayonet, 
and the cavalry was armed with the Martini- Henry carbine 
and swords. The artillery consisted mainly of 7-pounder 
mount ain guns. 

The Egyptian Army grew as circumstances dictated. 
When the reconquest of the Sudan began in 1896, the Egypt- 
ian Army totaled 18,000 men and included Sudanese bat tat 
ions. It ultimately compris ed 18 infantry battalions. 

The new Egyptian Army had its first real test of bat tle late 
in 1885, at Kosheh and Gin nis. At that time , one Egyptian or 
Sudanese infantry battalion, one Camel Corps company, and 
one field bat tery were attached to each British brigade. The 
British were very surprised by the proficiency and discipline 
of their Egyptian Army counterparts, especially the 
Sudanes e. 

The Egyptian Army bore the brunt of battle and cam- 
paigning during the 1896-1898 reconquest of the Sudan. In 
fact, of the 25,000 “British” s oldiers at the Bat tle of Omdur- 
man (2 September 1898), over 17,000 were Egyptians and 
Sudanes e. 
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El Teb, Battle of (4 February 1884) 

Great Brit ain occupied Egypt and became responsible for its 
security in 1882 after defeating the Arabi Rebellion. The 
British also reorganized and provided leadership for the 
Egyptian Army. As the situation in Egypt-controlled Sudan 
became more chaotic with the rise of the Mahdi in 1881, the 
British realized they would have to elim inate this threat in 
their southern territory. A poorly trained and inadequately 
equipped Egypti an force under the comm and of Major Gen- 
eral Willi am Hicks Pasha was sent to defeat dervishes south 
of Khartoum. This force was annihilated by dervishes at 
Kash gil on 3-5 November 1883. 

In late 1883, dervishes under the command of Osman 
Digna attacked Egyptian garris ons at Sinkat and Tokar and 
besieged Suakin, a key port on the Red Sea. A relief force, 
consisting of 1,000 men of the Egyptian Gendarmarie, 1,500 
assorted black troops, and 450 Egyptian and Turkish caval- 
rymen, with two guns, under the command of Lieutenant 
Gener al Valentine Baker Pasha, was sent to Su akin in mid - 
December 1883. Baker, who had been disgraced and dis- 
charged from the British Army in 1876, possibly desiring to 
restore his martial reputation, had his motley force tr ans- 
shipped to Trinkit at to conduct of fensive oper ations. 

Early on 4 February 1884, Baker Pasha’s force, which 
included Lieutenant Colonel Frederick G. Burnaby, began its 
desert march to Tokar. The force was formed into a large 
square, with the cavalry screening the advance. As the force 
neared the village of El Teb, Baker, who was riding in front of 
the square with his staff, obs erved to his rear a few Arabs on 
horses and camels threaten ing the square’s flanks. It seems 
that Baker ordered one cavalry troop to investi gate the situ a- 
tion, but the entire cavalry force galloped out to flee the area. 

Before Baker could enter the square, his soldiers began to 
panic and shot wildly at the charging dervish cavalry that 
was followed by thous ands of armed dervish foot soldiers. 
The square disintegr ated as the horrified Egyptians tried to 
run away from the dervish onslaught. “The sight; wrote 
Burnaby, “was one never to be forgotten, with some four 


thous and men running pell- mell for their lives, with a few 
hundred Arabs behind them, spearing everyone within 
reach” ( Baker 1996, p. 140). By early afternoon, less than 500 
men from Baker’s force had escaped the massacre at El Teb 
and returned the 5 miles to Trinkitat. 

The British response to this severe reverse was to send a 
force of two infantry bri gades, a cavalry regiment, and other 
units under the command of Major General (later Lieu- 
tenant General) Sir Gerald Graham, V.C., from Egypt to 
Suakin. Graham's force fought a ferocious battle and 
defeated the dervishes at El Teb on 29 February 1884. British 
casualties were 35 killed and 155 wounded, with dervish 
losses estimated at over 2,000 killed in this second bat tle. 
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Electric Telegraph 
See Communications; Correspondents, War 


Elphinstone, Major General William G. K. 
See Afghan War, First (1839-1842) 


Enfield Rifle 
See Infantry, British Army—Small Arms 


Engineers, British Army—Employment 

The Royal Engineers were the primary support branch for 
the combat arms— infantry, cavalry, and artillery—and 
played an increasingly significant role throughout the Victo- 
rian era. Royal Engineer officers were also recognized for 
their professionalism and proficiency, and a number of 
them commanded military forces and ex peditions. 

Royal Engineers were responsible for the design and con- 
struction of fortifications and for developing methods to 
attad and defend them. During the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, the challenge was to give military fortifica- 
tions more positive features than simply to delay the enemy. 
Controversies included the type of fortifications to be built 
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(angular or round) and how best to incorporate artillery 
into the defense. Tangential to this mission was the plan n ing 
and construction of coast aland harbor defenses, fiddworks, 
entrenchments, and gun positions, as conducted during the 
Crimean War (1854-1856). 

The Royal Engineers were also responsible for more mun- 
dane, but essential, tasks, including the construction and 
maintenance of barracks and all War Office buildings. Royal 
Engineer companies were also formed to conduct the ord- 
nance surveys of Ireland and other areas and prepared topo- 
graphic maps. 

In 1846, the Royal Engineers conducted experiments to 
ascert ain various aspects of the performance of the Brown 
Bess musket. The Royal Engineer report after these trials 
recommended that the British Army acquire more marks- 
mansh ip firing ranges and instruct soldiers in judging dis- 
tances and basic weapons marksm ansh ip. 

Many of the British Army’s colonial wars were considered 
“engineer wars; as they were conducted in hostile environ- 
ments where roads , bridges, and railways needed to be con- 
structed and communications established between forces. 
Examples include the Second Ashanti War (1873-1874), the 
Gordon Relief Expedition (1884-1885), and the Second 
Boer War (1899-1902). 

Royal Engineers were normally organ ized and employed 
in companies, with one field company usu ally supporting an 
infantry division and one mounted det achment supporting 
a cavalry division. Other engineer units provided general 
support to a force as a whole. As tech nology improved, spe- 
cialized engineer units were formed to provide specific 
fu nctions and support, such as the signal wing and the tele- 
graph battalion of the Royal Engineers. Other specialized 
Royal Engineer units included railway, railway pioneer, 
bridging, survey, and balloon troops and sections. 

See also Ashanti War, Second (1873-1874); Balloons; Boer 
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Engineers, British Army—Organization 
The Corps of Engineers and the Royal Regiment of Artillery 
were made separate entities in 1716. The Corps of Engineers 


was granted the title “Royal” in 1787, and its officers were 
called Royal Engineers. Soldier artificers were formed into the 
Corps of Royal Military Artificers in the same year, which was 
redesignated the Corps of Royal Sappers and Miners in 1812. 
In 1855, the Ordnance Department was abolished as a sepa- 
rate,independent establishment, and in 1856, the master-gen- 
eral of the ordnance’s comm and of the Royal Engineers and 
the Royal Artillery was transferred to the comm ander in chief. 
The other ranks of the Corps of Royal Sappers and Miners 
were absorbed into the Corps of Royal Engineers. 

The inspector- gener al of fortifications (a lieutenant gen- 
eral) served in the War Office and later on the War Office 
Council and the Army Board as the head of the Corps of 
Royal Engineers. In every military district, the senior Royal 
Engineer officer served as Commanding Royal Engineer 
(C.R.E.), with subordinate engineers supervising work in 
subdistricts of engineers. 

The Royal Engineers consisted of the following subunits 
in 1899: one bridging bat talion, one telegr aph battalion, one 
mounted detachment field depot, two field parks with a 
training depot, one balloon section, eight field companies, 
eighteen fortress companies, two railway companies, twelve 
subm arine mining companies, one coast bat talion, four su r- 
vey companies, and eight depot companies. The various 
units consisted of specialists and performed specific mis- 
sions and tasks. 

In war, one field company was attached to each infantry 
division for support, and one mounted detachment was 
attached to each cavalry division. If the organization 
included a corps, engineer units attached to it included one 
fidd company, one pontoon company, a staff and four sec- 
tions of the telegr aph battalion, a field park, a railway com- 
pany, and a balloon section. 

The Royal Engineer field company in war (as of 1899) 
consisted of 6 officers, 1 sergeant major, 1 quartermaster 
sergeant, 6 sergeants, | artisan, 2 trumpeters and buglers, 7 
corporals, 7 second corporals, 12 acting corporals, 137 sap- 
pers and batmen, and 31 drivers and wagon men, for a total 
of 6 officers, 8 sergeants, and 197 men. The strength of the 
Royal Engineer mounted det achment was 4 officers, 1 ser- 
geant major, 1 quartermaster sergeant, 5 sergeants, 2 arti- 
s ans, 3 trumpeters and buglers, 4 corporals, 4 second corpo- 
rals, 5 acting corporals, 74 sappers and batmen, and 24 
drivers and wagon men, for a total of 4 officers, 7 sergeants, 
and 116 soldiers. 

In 1861, the British Army totaled 221,604 officers and 
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men, 2 percent being Royal Engineers. In 1899, 3.6 percent 
of the army’s 224,609 officers and men were Royal Engi- 
neers. There were 905 Royal Engineer officers in 1899, of 
whom 385 served in India. On 1 October 1899, there were 
694 Royal Engineer officers and men serving in South 
Africa. The demands of the Second Boer War (1899-1902) 
required the service of over 7,000 engineer officers and 
men, supplemented by about 1,500 engineers from the 
militia and volunteers. 


See also Boer War, Second (1899-1902); Commander in Chief, 
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Engineers, British Army—Training 

Royal Engineer training was conducted on an individual 
basis (for new recruits and officers) and collectively, for 
units. After 1830, annual training in siege operations was 
conducted at Chatham, the School of Milit ary Engineering. 
Chatham also had train ing sites and provided training in 
pontooning, field fortifications, mining, and maneuvers. 

New recruits in the Royal Engineers (except for drivers) 
were also required to be proficient in a trade. They were 
trained at the depot at Chatham (except for drivers, who 
were trained at Aldershot), where they underwent a year- 
long program of instruction in pioneer duties and infantry 
drill. During the summer, each depot company trained in a 
tent camp at Wouldham, near Chatham, where rec ruits were 
taught various camp duties, pioneering, and other skills. 
Engineer recruits also received considerable training in 
basic rifle marksmanship. Those new rec ruits, who enlisted 
to be telegraphers, photographers, lithogr aphers, or cartog- 
raphers, underwent an abbreviated pioneering course. The 
new rec ruit was required to pass an examination at the end 
of his depot training period before being assigned to a reg- 
ular engineer unit. 

Most British Army Royal Engineer officers received their 
precommissioning education and training at the Royal Mil- 
itary Academy, Woolwich. In the 1870s, a cadet at Woolwich 
studied mathematics, French, German, artillery, fortifica- 
tion, military surveying, lands cape drawing, chemistry, 
military history, riding, gymnastics, and drill. After Wool- 


wich graduation, Royal Engineer officers attended a two- 
year course at Chatham. 

Every engineer company was required to conduct pio- 
neer training for thirty days each summer. Railway compa- 
nies were required to conduct only fifteen days’ pioneering 
training each year. 


See also Engineers, British Army—Employment; Engineers, 
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Engineers, British Army—Weapons 

and Equipment 

The most common and vers atile Royal Engineer units were 
the field company, which was attached to and supported 
each infantry division in war, and the mounted det ach ment, 
which was attached to each cavalry division in war. Each 
unit was equipped to permit maximum completion of its 
assigned engineer tasks. 

The engineer field company included a support element 
(train) of four two-horsed entrench ing tool carts, one one- 
horse cart for medical equipment, one field blacksmith, and 
two four-hors ed pontoon wagons. There were also two carts 
for stores and baggage and one cart for provisions, each 
drawn by two horses. Five packhorsesand carts were us ed to 
carry the following entrenching tools and related equip- 
ment: 111 shovels, 71 pickaxes, 9 spades, 39 large and 26 
small axes, 43 bill hooks, 20 saws, 420 pounds of gun cotton, 
1,000 sandbags, and 10 crowbars. The field company had the 
capability to construct, with the equipment and material it 
carried, one 75-foot light bridge for infantry or one 45-foot 
bridge that could be used by all arms. 

The engineer mounted detach ment, which was smaller, 
was more mobile than its infantry-support counterpart. It 
contained six two-hors ed carts for baggage, provisions, and 
for age, and six four-horsed carts carrying entrench ing tools 
and technical equipment. The lat ter six carts, plus six pack- 
horses, carried 12 shovels, 18 pickaxes, 30 spades, 18 large 
and 6 small axes, 24 bill hooks, 15 saws, 436 pounds of gun 
cot ton, 600 sand bags, and 6 crowbars. 

The equipment of the dismounted engineers of the other 
ranks was similar to that of the infantry, and they were 
armed with infantry rifles and bayonets. The equipment of 
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the mounted engineers of the other ranks was similar to that 
of the mounted field artillerymen. The mounted noncom- 
missioned officers and trumpeters were armed with sabers 
and revolvers, the drivers with revolvers, and the mounted 
engineers with carbines and sword bayonets. 


See also Engineers, British Army—Employment; Engineers, 
British Army—Organization; Engineers, British Army— 
Training; Infantry, British Army—Small Arms; Rank and File, 
British Army—Uniforms and Equipment 
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Esher, Reginald B. B., Second Viscount 
(1852-1930) 

Reginald B. B. Esher, Second Vis count, was a British public 
servant and historian best known for his post - Second Boer 
War ef forts to reform the British Army. 

Esher was born on 30 June 1852 and was educated at Eton 
College and Cambridge University. He served as a Liberal 
Member of Parliament from 1880 to 1885 and then with- 
drew from active politics, preferring to work behind the 
scenes to accomplish various goals . Esher refus ed editorship 
of a number of newspapers and declined government 
appointments, including undersecretary for the colonies 
(1899), undersecretary for war (1900), and governor of Cape 
Colony (1900). 

Esher succeeded to the peer age in 1899 and became lieu- 
tenant and deputy-governor of Winds or Castle and keeper 
of the King’s Archives in 1901. He established and nurtured 
a close relationship with the royal fam ily, edited Queen Vic- 
toria’s correspondence, and wrote a biography of King 
Edward VIL. 

In 1902, the Royal Commission on the War in South 
Africa, named the Elgin Comm ission after its chairman, the 
Earl of Elgin, was appointed to investigate administrative 
shortcomings that had been revealed by the Second Boer 
War. The Elgin Commission's prim ary recommendation was 
to modify the consultative mach inery of the govern ment. 

Esher was a member of the Elgin Commission. He was 
offered the post of secret ary of state for war in 1903 but did 
not accept it. He wanted more military reform conducted 
than the Elgin Comm ission recommended. As a confidant of 
King Edward VII, Esher was able to get hims elf appointed to 
chair a new committee, the War Office Reconstitution Com- 
mittee (Esher Committee). The report of the Esher Comm it- 
tee, made in 1904, had a far-reach ing impact on War Office 


and military reorganization. The Esher Committee found 
that there had been virtually no changes in War Office 
organization since the post-Crimean War reforms. The 
three key recommendations of the Esher Comm ittee’s 
report, which were all enacted, were the establish ment of an 
Army Council on the model of the Board of Admiralty, the 
est ablishment of a general staff,and the division of depart- 
mental responsibilities in the War Office on more logical and 
defined principles. 

Esher became governor of Windsor Castle in 1928 and 
died on 22 January 1930. The Esher reforms, combined with 
the extensive military reforms made under Richard B. Hal- 
dane, secret ary of state for war from 1905 to 1912, helped 
prepare the British Army for service in World War I. 


See also Boer War, Second (1899-1902); Civil-Military 
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Esher Committee (1904) 

The Second Boer War ended when the defeated Boers signed 
the Treaty of Vereeniging on 31 May 1902. Even before the 
British “victory; it had become obvious that the British 
Army could have been bet ter prepared for the conflict. The 
British engaged in somber introspection as to why short- 
comings in tactics, administration, logistics, organization, 
and leadership had prolonged the conflict. 

A Royal Commission on the War in South Africa, 
appointed in 1902 and named the Elgin Comm ission after 
its chairman, the Earl of Elgin, investigated adm inistr ative 
shortcomings that had been revealed by the Second Boer 
War. This comm ission scrutinized the areas of planning, the 
res erve and manpower system, stores and supplies , and War 
Office organization. The primary recommendation of the 
Elgin Commission was to modify the consult ative mach in- 
ery of the government. 

Lord Esher was a member of the Elgin Commission, 
although he diss ented from its findings and opin ion because 
he wanted more substantive reform enacted. As a confidant 
of King Edward VII and a political manipulator, Esher was 
able to get hims elf appointed to chair a new committee, the 
War Office Reconstitution Committee (Esher Committee). 
The report of the Esher Committee, made in 1904, had a far- 
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reaching impact on War Office and milit ary reorganization. 
The Esher Commit tee fou nd that there had been virtu ally no 
changes in War Office organization since the post-Crimean 
War reforms. The three key recommendations of the Esher 
Report were the establishment of an Army Council on the 
model of the Board of Admiralty, the est ablishment of a gen- 
eral staff, and the division of departmental responsibilities 
in the War Office on more logical and def ined principles. 

The Army Council was to consist of seven members: the 
secret ary of state for war, the first milit ary member (oper a- 
tions and military policy), the second military member 
(recruitment and discipline), the third military member 
(supply and transport), the fourth milit ary member (arma- 
ments and fortifications), a civil member (the parliamen- 
tary undersecretary for civil business other than finance), 
and another civil member (the financial secretary). The 
council was to meet frequently, and its dec isions were to be 
collective. 

The position of comm ander in chief was to be abolished 
and replaced by the chief of the general staff (C.G.S.). The 
War Office administration would be divided between the 
C.G.S., the adjut ant-general, the quarterm aster-general, and 
the master- gener al of the ordnance. The duties of the gen- 
eral staff were divided between the director of milit ary oper- 
ations (D.M.0O.), director of staff duties (D.S.D.), and director 
of military training (D.M.T.). These changes helped delin- 
eate duties and responsibilities, and ensured the fund amen- 
tal separation of training and administration. 

Other contentious issues pertained to financial decentr al- 
ization, the appointment of an inspector-general, and the 
reorganization of the army on a dual-sewice basis. There 
was considerable friction over some issues between the 
politicians and the soldiers. Nonetheless, as a direct result of 
the Esher Comm it tee, the Army Council was created, and the 
office of comm ander in chief, the old War Office Council, and 
the Army Board were abolished, by Let ters Patent issued on 
6 February 1904. The United Kingdom was divided into 
seven districts and the commanding general of each was 
authorized an operations and an administrative staff Each 
member of the Army Council was assigned an adm inistra- 
tive director to handle more routine matters. An inspector- 
gener al of the forces was nom inated. A Treasury Minute of 4 
May 1904 form ally reconstituted the Comm it tee of Imperial 
Defense with a permanent secretariat. The general staff 
came into “recognizable existence” in October 1906. 

“In its celerity, boldness and comprehensiveness,” 


observed one prominent British military historian, “the 
work of the War Office (Reconstitution) Commit tee has no 
parallel in British military reform and few in any other 
branch of administration” (Bond 1972, p. 214). 
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Eshowe, Siege of 
See Zulu War 


Eupatoria, Battle of (17 February 1855) 

The most significant action of the Crimean War in the early 
months of 1855, in addition to the ongoing siege of Sev- 
astopol, was the Russian attack on Turkish forces at Eupato- 
ria on 17 February 1855. 

Eupatoria, the town on Calamita Bay about 35 miles 
north of Sevastopol, was the primary dis embarkation point 
for allied soldiers arriving in the Crimea from Varna. Many 
soldiers of the Turkish Army, under the comm and of Omar 
Pasha, were transported from the Danubian Princ ipalities 
over the winter of 1854-1855. By mid-February 1855, about 
35,000 Turkish troops were ass embled at Eupatoria. 

The Russians were concerned with this concentration of 
Turkish troops and feared an interdiction of their supply 
lines to Se vastopol. The Russi an comm ander, Prince Alex an- 
der Sergeevich Menshikov, was prodded to attack the Turks 
after he received reinforcements. A 19,000-man Russian 
force, including 500 Cossacks and 108 guns, comm anded by 
Lieutenant General Stephan A. Kh rulev, assaulted Eupatoria 
early on 17 February 1855 after an artillery bombardment. 

The defenders, including Turks, French, Tartars, and 
some marine artillery, received effective artillery support 
from of fshore allied steamers. They repuls ed the halfhearted 
Russian attack, which broke off after three hours when the 
Russians retreated. The Russians reportedly lost 769 soldiers 
in this ill-fated attack, while the defenders lost 401 soldiers, 
364 of whom were Turks. 

This Russian failu re suppos edly caus ed the czar “intense 
mortification and dis appointment” (Warner 1972, p. 121). 
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Menshikov was relieved of comm and and replaced by Prince 
Michael Gorchakov. 


See also Crimean War; Russian Forces, Crimean War; 

Sevastopol, Siege of; Turkish Forces, Crimean War 
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Evans, General Sir George de Lacy (1787-1870) 
General Sir George de Lacy Evans was a soldier of distinc- 
tion, although frequently vain and tactless, who saw consid- 
erable action during the Napoleonic Wars and the War of 
1812. He later commanded the Spanish Legion during the 
Carlist War and served as an able division comm ander du r- 
ing the initial stages of the Crimean War. He spent most of 
his milit ary career on half-pay and served in Parliament as 
a milit ary reformer for almost three decades. 

Evans was born in Ireland on 7 October 1787. He 
at tended the Royal Milit ary Academy, Woolwich, j oined the 
army in India in 1806, and was appointed an ensign the next 
year. In 1812, he exchanged into the 3rd Dr agoons in order to 
see active service in the Peninsular War, where he rem ained 
until 1814. He then served in the United States, but returned 
to Europe in time to partic ipate in the Bat tle of Waterloo. 

Evans went on half pay in 1818 and was elected to Parlia- 
ment in 1830. He was not reelected in 1832 but won in 
another constituency in 1833 and, except for 1841-1846, 
continued to represent it until 1865. In Parliament, Evans 
was considered a “radical;” advocating military reform, 
including the abolition of the purchase of officers’ comm is- 
sions and shorter enlistments for soldiers. 

In 1835, Evans accepted the offer to raise in England and 
command, with the local rank of lieutenant gener al in the 
Spanish Army, a 10,000-man force to fight in Spain against 


the Carlists. Called the Auxiliary Legion, this largely inexpe- 
rienced, ill - equipped force saw lit tle action. Evans returned 
to England in time for the 1837 general election. 

Promoted to major gener al by virtue of seniority in 1846, 
Evans was appointed a brigade commander for the large- 
s cale training exercises held near Chobham in the summer 
of 1853. Largely the result of this ex perience and the ex po- 
sure he gained, sixty-six-year- old Evans was appointed com- 
mander of the 2nd Division in the ex peditionary force that 
deployed to the Crimea. At the Battle of the Alma (20 Sep- 
tember 1854) Evans ensured his division maintained the 
momentum of the frontal assault and showed an apprecia- 
tion of the effect of concentrated artillery fire. He was also 
wounded in the shoulder. 

Thereafter Evans, enfeebled by old age and suffering from 
diabetes, rarely left his tent. On 26 October 1854, at an action 
known as “lit tle Inkerman, Evans inspired and concentrated 
his troops, and lau nched a devastating counterattack against 
the Russians. He never commanded troops again, since he 
fell off his horse, which partly rolled over him, on 30 October. 

When the Bat tle of Inkerm an began on 5 November 1854, 
Evans got out of bed and rode to the bat tle. He reali zed he 
was unfit to command his division and permitted one of his 
brigade comm anders to comm and the unit while he served 
as a source of inspiration to his soldiers. As his health fur- 
ther deteriorated, Evans was invalided from the Crimea a 
few weeks later. He continued to serve in Parliament but not 
on active duty and was promoted to general in 1861. Evans 
died on 9 January 1870. 
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Fashoda Incident (1898) 

The “scramble for Africa” and British and French imperial 
rivalry culminated in a confrontation between military 
forces in a desolate swamp at Fashoda, about 500 miles 
south of Khartoum on the Upper Nile River. This episode, 
involving national prestige and colonial encroachment, 
brought Britain and France to the brink of war. 

Fashoda was a significant location because both the 
British and the French believed that whoever occupied the 
area could build a dam there that would control the Nile River 
waters and thus hold the key to controlling Egypt. The French 
also wanted to control Fashoda to unite their colonies from 
the Atlantic Ocean to the Red Sea and to drive a wedge 
between the British colonies of Egypt and Uganda. To accom- 
plish their goal, the French sent three expeditions from vari- 
ous locations to converge from east and west at Fashoda. 

The column of Captain Jean-Baptiste Marchand, con- 
sisting of seven French officers and about 120 Senegalese 
soldiers and boatmen, had struggled for over 4,000 miles 
through all types of terrain during a two-year journey 
before arriving at Fashoda on 10 July 1898. Marchand 
raised the French flag over the old fort at Fashoda and 
claimed the region for the French. 

A large Anglo-Egyptian force under the command of 
Major General (later Field Marshal Earl) Sir Horatio H. 
Kitchener had been advancing from the Egyptian frontier 
southward up the Nile since 1896. The British campaign 
basically ended with the dec isive defeat of the dervishes at 
the Battle of Omdurman (2 September 1898). Kitchener 
received instructions from Brit ain to immediately sail to 
Fashoda. He departed Omdurman on 10 September 1898, 
taking with him in five gunboats a 1,500-man force con- 


sisting of E Company, | st Bat talion, Queen’s Own Cameron 
Highlanders; the 11th and 13th Sudanese infantry battal- 
ions; one bat tery of Egyptian artillery; and one section of 
four Ma ximguns. 

Kitchener arrived at Fashoda on 18 September 1898. 
The British greatly outnu mbered the French and the situa- 
tion was tense. Kitchener and Marchand met on a British 
gunboat at about 10:00 a.m. After a frosty introduction, 
both agreed that the ultimate decisions pert ain ing to the 
Fashoda situation would be made in London and Paris. 
Kitchener protested that the French presence at Fashoda 
violated Egyptian and British rights. Marchand replied that 
he could receive his orders only from Paris and was willing 
to fight to the death if necess ary. Kitchener advis ed March- 
and that he would not force him to lower the French flag or 
retire from Fashoda. In return, Marchand stated he would 
not object to Kitchener, the sirdar of the Egyptian Army, 
raising the Egypti an flag — but not the British flag—on the 
tree next to the fort. 

The two senior officers celebrated after reaching this 
compromise. From another British gunboat, it was 
obs erved that “the two great men were slapping each other 
on the back, swapping anecdotes about beating the 
Dervishes and clinking glass es of whisky and soda” (Pak- 
enham 1991, p. 548). In the afternoon, the French repaid 
Kitchener’s hospitality with sweet champagne. Kitchener 
left the 11th Sudanese Battalion at Fashoda, then steamed 
the same day about 50 miles to the south where the Sobat 
River joined the White Nile. Kitchener posted another 
det achment there to obs erve any French activities. The fol- 
lowing day Kitchener and his force sailed back past 
Fashoda, without stopping, to Omdurman. 
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Kitchener’s and Marchand’s adroit diplomacy had 
retrieved a potentially volatile situation. The French, 
embroiled at home in the Dreyfus Affair, attempted to nego- 
tiate with the British, but they reali zed they were in an unten- 
able situation. Marchand was ordered to evacuate Fashoda 
and marched out of the fort there on 11 December 1898. 

The Fashoda Inc ident was a mor al victory for the British 
and a humiliating defeat for the French. While this colonial 
confrontation almost led to war, the res entment and anger 
s oon faded. France yielded its claim to the Upper Nile region 
in March 1899 and was given part of the Sahara area as com- 
pensation. More importantly, this clash paved the way for 
Great Britain and France to become allies in the 1904 
Entente Cordiale. 
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Ferozeshah, Battle of (21-22 December 1845) 
The Sikh Khalsa crossed the Sutlej River on 11 December 
1845 and the British declared war against them two days 
later, thus beginning the First Sikh War. After fighting the 
Sikhs at Mudki on 18 December, the British force, com- 
manded by Lieutenant General (later Field Marshal Vis- 
count) Sir Hugh Gough, commander in chief, India, 
marched to Ferozeshah. 

A Sikh force of about 35,000 soldiers with 108 guns, 
under Lal Singh, was entrenched in a horseshoe -shaped 
position around the village of Ferozeshah. Gough, with typ- 
ical impetuosity, wanted to attack the Sikhs immediately on 
21 December 1845, before they could be reinforced by 
another Sikh army under Tej Singh. Gough’s force at the 
time, however, numbered about 12,000 soldiers, and the 
reinforcements from Ferozepore he had requested the previ- 
ous night, Major General Sir John Littler’s 5,000-man, 21- 
gun division had not yet arrived. 

Lieutenant General (later Field Marshal Viscount) Sir 


Henry Hardinge, the governor-gener al of India and Gough's 
political superior, had volunteered to serve as Gough’s second 
in command two days earlier. When Hardinge learned that 
Gough intended to attack the strong Sikh positions before the 
arrival of Lit tler’s division, he resumed his authority as gov- 
ernor-gener al and vetoed any attack until Littler’s division 
had arrived. Gough had no option but to obey. 

Lit tler’s division arrived in the early afternoon, and the 
British force tried to deploy in an organized manner. This 
task was hindered by the abs ence of orders from Gough and 
the lack of information about enemy positions. Gough's 
army finally formed up with three divisions abreast and one 
in reserve. Major General W. R. Gilbert's division was on the 
right, Bri gadier Gener al Wallace’s division in the center, and 
Lit tler’s division was on the left, with Major Gener al (later 
Lieutenant General) Sir Harry G. W. Smith’s division in 
reserve. The 3rd Light Dragoons and the 4th Li ght Cavalry, 
with a troop of horse artillery, covered the right flank, and 
the 3rd Irregular Cavalry and the 8th Li ght Cavalry covered 
the left flank. 

At about 4:00 pM., the British began their artillery bar- 
rage, and the Sikh guns returned fire. British command and 
control was poor, and, inex plicably, one of Littler’s bri gades 
prematurely launched an attack on the left. It suffered heavy 
casu alties and withdrew, exposing the flanks of other British 
units. The British then began a general advance, and 
Hardinge ordered Smith to send a unit to fill the gap caused 
by the withdrawal of Littler’s brigade. Sm ith’s unit repuls eda 
Sikh counterattack and continued attacking. In the smoke, 
confusion, and early darkness, Sm ith found hims elf with a 
few thous and men in the center of the enemy’s position and 
withdrew at about 3:00 a.m. the following morning. Mean- 
while, the rest of Gough’s army had re-formed and 
encamped out side the Sikh positions. One partic ipating offi- 
cer observed that “never perhaps in the annals of Indian 
warfare has a British army on so large a scale been nearer to 
defeat which could have involved annihiktion” (Crawford 
1967, p. 43). 

On the morning of 22 December 1845, after Sm ith’s force 
had rejoined him, Gough launched another attack at the 
Sikh entrenchments only to find that most of them, and 73 
guns, had been abandoned. After the British occupied the 
Sikh camp, Tej Singh’s 30,000-man force arrived. After his 
artillery fired, he fought halfheartedly and then withdrew 
late in the afternoon. It was learned later that Tej Singh 
thought a British cavalry and artillery retreat was in fact a 
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tactical maneuver to pass around his flank and cut him off 
from the Sutlej River. The Sikh retirement permit ted the 
British to claim victory. 

The Bat tle of Ferozeshah was perhaps the hardest fought 
engagement in India. The British barely won the Battle of 
Ferozeshah and suf fered 696 dead and 1,729 wounded. Sikh 
loss es were about 3,000 men and 72 guns. Hardinge, whose 
earlier veto of Gough's initial attack may have prevented a 
British dis aster, believed that “India has been saved by a 
mirade ... another such victory will cost us the Empire” 
(Featherstone 1973, p. 58). 
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French, Field Marshal John D. P., First Earl of 
Ypres (1852-1925) 

Field Marshal John D. P. French, First Earl of Y pres, was an 
out standing cavalry comm ander who led the Cavalry Divi- 
sion with distinction during the Second Boer War 
(1899-1902). He also served as chief of the imperial general 
staff immedi ately before World War I. 

French was born on 28 September 1852 in Kent. His 
father was a retired naval officer, and the younger French 
joined the Royal Navy in 1866 although he resigned in 1870 
and joined the militia. After tutoring, French passed the 
army entr ance exam ination, was gazet ted to the 8th Hussars 
in 1874, and shortly thereafter tr ansferred to the 19th Hus- 
sars. He spent a number of years on regimental assignments, 
including secondment to a yeomanry regiment, and 
rejoined the 19th Huss ars in Cairo in October 1884. French’s 
baptism of fire came during the Gordon Relief Ex pedition, 
when his det ach ment, as part of the Des ert Column, fought 
at the Bat tle of Abu Klea (17 January 1885) and covered its 
retreat from the Sudan. 

The 19th Hussars returned to England in 1886. French 
commanded the regiment in England and in India from 
1888 to 1893 and gained a reputation as an innovative cav- 


alry leader and trainer. From 1893 to 1895, French was on 
half pay and was assigned to the War Office as a colonel in 
1895. In May 1897, French assumed command of the newly 
organized 2nd Cavalry Brigade and, the following year, the 
1 st Cavalry Bri gade. 

French, as a local lieutenant general, was assigned to 
command the cavalry in Natal and arrived in South Africa 
shortly before the outbreak of war on 11 October 1899. His 
cavalry helped achieve victory at the Battle of Elandslaagte 
(21 October 1899) and avoided being besieged in Lady- 
smith. French was an indefatigable cavalry comm ander, 
driving his hors emen in the relief of Kimberley, the capture 
of Bloemfontein and of Pretoria, and later in “drives” to cap- 
ture the insu rgent Boers. French retu rned to England in July 
1902. Whereas the unorthodox warfare of the Second Boer 
War ruined many reputations, French emerged from the 
conflict with two knighthoods and an assignment as Ist 
Army Corps commander at Aldershot. 

French commanded the Ist Army Corps from 1902 to 
1907, and it was apparent he was being groomed to com- 
mand the British Ex peditionary Force (BEF) in the event of 
a European war. He was appointed inspector- gener al of the 
forces and tried hard to instill drill and dis cipline into unit 
training and field maneuvers. In 1912, French became 
chief of the imperial general staff and was promoted to 
field marshal in 1913. As a result of the “Curragh Inc ident? 
he resigned in March 1914, and his career seemed to be 
over. 

French was appointed commander in chief of the BEF 
when World War I began in August 1914, but he was relieved 
from command in December 1915. He served as com- 
mander in chief, home forces, 1916-1918, then as lord lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, 1918-1921. French was ennobled as a vis- 
count in 1916 and as an earl after his final retirement. He 
died on 22 May 1925. 

French was a good, but not a great, general, and in spite of 
a “colorful” personal life, he achieved the highest milit ary 
rank and position. As a cavalry leader, however, French was 
“the most distinguished Englishman since Cromwell” 
(Holmes 1981, p. 366). 
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French Forces, Crimean War 
France and Great Britain became allied with the Ot tomans 
(Turks) by declaring war on Russia on 28 March 1854. 

In 1854, the French Army, experienced by fighting in 
Algeria since 1830, was considered the best - equipped, best- 
tr ained, and best-supplied milit ary force in the world. All of 
the French infantry carried Minié rifles, and the French cav- 
alry and artillery were considered outst anding. Its support 
services, including engineers, administration, medical 
corps, transport, and commiissariat, had been reorganized 
and were efficient and effective. The French Army its elf, and 
not civilian bureaucracies, was responsible for supporting 
its troops. 

The initial French ex peditionary force to the Crimea con- 
sisted of four infantry divisions (about 10,000 soldiers 
each), ei ght and a half field artillery bat teries, and a cavalry 
det achment. By March 1855, French milit ary strength in the 
Crimea had increas ed to 80,000, with many of the replace- 
ments having lit tle milit ary experience. 

The first commander of the French force was 53-year-old 
Marshal Jacques Leroy de St. Arnaud. The aver age age of St. 
Arnaud and his four division comm anders was 44.8 years, 
as compared to an aver age of 59 years of age for the British 
comm ander in chief and his five division comm anders. As a 
whole, French officers were less aristocratic and more pro- 
fessional than their British counterparts, and comm ission- 
ing from the ranks was fairly common. 

French soldiers were conscripted for a six-year term of 
service. Instead of receiving the endless drill and harsh pu n- 
ish ments of the British soldier, the French soldier received 
classes and training on history, hygiene, and physical readi- 


ness. They also learned the importance of individual initia- 
tive, audacity, and national pride. Like their British counter- 
parts, many French soldiers were given to drunkenness and 
frequently contr acted venereal dis eas es . 

The best French troops were the highly skilled and coura- 
geous infantry Zouaves, named after the Algerian mount ain 
tribesmen they had once fought. French Foreign Legion 
units also fought in the Crimea. 

French regiments were uniquely accompanied by uni- 
formed women known as vivandieres or cantinieres, s ome of 
whom were married to soldiers. They acted as sutlers and 
were in charge of unitcanteens. 

The French health and sickness record was initi ally much 
bet ter than that of the British, but clos er to the end of the 
war, when the British sickness rate fell, the French sickness 
rate soared. Typhus was the greatest scou rge. During the first 
three months of 1856, during a period of relative inactivity, 
almost 53,000 French troops were admit ted to the 14 French 
hospit als around Constantinople, and another 5,000 died on 
ships between Crimea and the Bosporus. 

Some 300,000 French soldiers saw service in the Crimea, 
of whom 10,240 were killed in action with about another 
70,000 dying from wounds or dis ease. 
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Gatacre, Lieutenant General Sir William F. 
(1843-1906) 

Lieutenant General Sir William E Gatacre was a senior gen- 
eral who saw consider able active service during the final 
decade of Queen Victoria’s reign, culm inating in comm and 
of the 3rd Division during the Second Boer War. 

Gatacre was born in 1843 and commissioned in the 
army in 1862. He served in India for many years, was an 
instructor at Sandhurst from 1875 to 1879, and partici- 
pated in an ex pedition to Bu rma in 1889. 

Gatacre comm anded a bri gade in the 1895 Chitral Relief 
Ex pedition on the North-West Frontier. On one occasion an 
attack was to be conducted on a rebel leader’s fort. Gatacre 
thought the mission too risky, and argued with the force 
chief of staff over seniority. By the time the force com- 
mander arrived, the rebels had slipped away. 

As a major general, Gatacre was sent to the Sudan in 
early 1898 and commanded a British brigade at the Battle 
of Atbara (8 April 1898) and a division at Omdurman (2 


September 1898). While his soldiers fought well, Gatacre 
was considered an abrasive officer, “totally unable to dele- 
gate, he interfered constantly with his bat t alion comm and- 
ers and insisted on being consulted on the slightest meas- 
ure, ri ght down to platoon level” (Neillands 1996, p. 191). 

Gatacre arrived in South Africa in November 1899 in 
comm and of the 3rd Division. He was tasked with a small 
ad hoc force (as most of his division had been sent to 
Natal), to try to control as much of the northeastern section 
of Cape Colony as he could and prevent Boer advances 
from Stormberg. Even though instructed to rem ain on the 
defensive until reinforced, Gatacre was determ ined to seize 
Stormberg in a dawn attack after a night march. Gatacre 
failed to conduct a reconnaissance, at the last minute 
changed the route and direction of attadk (or got lost en 
route), and then led tired troops in rugged terrain in an 
at tempt to surprise the Boers. 

In superb physical condition, Gatacre— nicknamed 
“Backacher” by his soldiers—ex pected his troops to also 
be in excellent shape and marched them as if they were 
impervious to fatigue. At daylight on 10 December 1899, 
Gatacre’s column was caught unprotected in a pass with 
Boers on the high ground. The Boers opened fire on the 
British, some of whom were able to occupy nearby high 
ground, but most were exhausted and withdrew hastily. 
British casualties at Stormberg, one of the three significant 
British defeats constituting Black Week, were 28 killed, 51 
wounded, and 634 captured. 

On 10 April 1900, however, after Gatacre had failed to 
send his force to assist during an attack near Dewetsdorp, 
he was sacked and unnecessarily humiliated by Field Mar- 
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shal (later Earl) Lord Frederick S. Roberts, V.C., comm ander 
in chief. Gatacre returned to England and commanded the 
Eastern District until he retired in 1904. 

Gatacre, who “was as brave as a lion ... No day was too hot 
for him, no hours too long, no work too hard” ( Belfield 1975, 
p. 49), later worked for a rubber company, and died of fever 
in the jungles of Abyssinia in 1906. 
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Ginnis, Battle of (30 December 1885) 

The Battle of Ginnis, fought between British and Egyptian 
troops and Mahdist forces on 30 December 1885, was the 
last engagement in the Sudan campaign involving British 
troops that began with the Battle of El Teb (29 February 
1884). In addition, it was the first significant bat tle fought by 
the Egyptian Army after being reorgan izedand retr ained by 
the British and was the last battle in which British soldiers 
wore scarlet serge uniforms . 

The failure of its mission and other factors caused the 
Gordon Relief Ex pedition to be dis banded in the su mmer of 
1885 and replaced by the two-brigade, 3,200-man Anglo- 
Egyptian Frontier Field Force. The Frontier Field Force 
manned forts and outposts in southern Egypt along the Nile 
River and the railroad from Aswan to Aksaha to prevent a 
dervish invasion of Egypt. The southernmost outpost was at 
Kosha. The overall comm ander of the Egyptian Army was 
Brigadier General (later Field Marshal Lord) Francis W. 
Grenfell, who had become sirdar (commander in chief) in 
April 1885. The 1st Bri gade, Frontier Field Force comm ander 
was Colonel (later Lieutenant General Sir) William F. Butler 
and headquartered at Wadi Halfa, and the 2nd Brigade was 
comm anded by Bri gadier Gener al Huyshe. 


In late November 1885, scouts reported a buildup of 
dervish forces near the village of Ginnis, a few miles upriver 
from Kosha. The garrison at Kosha, consisting of the 79th 
Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders and the 9th Sudanese 
Battalion, was invested shortly thereafter. There were numer- 
ous skirmishes between the Anglo-Egyptian and dervish 
forces, and troops from the British Army of Occupation in 
Egypt, commanded by Lieutenant Gener al (later Gener al) Sir 
Frederick C. A. Stephenson were sent to reinforce the frontier 
region and relieve Kosha. Stephenson arrived on 19 Decem- 
ber 1885 and assumed overall comm and of the operation, 
with Grenfell serving as division comm ander and Butler and 
Huyshe as brigade commanders. 

Stephenson’s 5,000-man force bivouacked the night of 
29-30 December 1885 about 3 miles northeast of Kosha on 
the Nile River. At 5:00 A.M. on 30 December, the entire force 
began its advance. In the lead was the Ist Brigade that took 
up position in the ridge overlooking Ginnis, while the 2nd 
Brigade positioned itself to the east, overlooking Kosha. 
After a 15-minute artillery barr age that began at 6:10 A.M. 
and surprised the dervishes, the 2nd Brigade assaulted 
Kosha while its garris on attacked along the riverbank, sup- 
ported by the gunboat Lotus. Kosha was cleared in less than 
a half hour, and the Kosha garris on troops and 2nd Brigade 
continued their advance toward Gin nis. 

As the Ist Brigade attacked the Mahdist camp at Ginnis, 
dervishes counterattacked the Egyptian Camel Corps on the 
British left flank, but the Egyptians clos ed ranks and held 
their ground until the assault dissipated. The 1st Brigade 
charged into the village of Gin nis and into the main dervish 
camp. They were soon joined by the 2nd Brigade, and a bay- 
onet charge broke the dervish will to fight and they with- 
drew. British and Egyptian cavalry conducted a weak pur- 
suit. By 10:00 A.M., the Bat tle of Ginnis was over. 

Anglo-Egyptian casualties at Ginnis were 10 all ranks 
killed and 41 wounded. The 6,000-man dervish force lost an 
estimated 400 killed and hundreds wounded. The new 
Egyptian Army had proven itself in bat tle. “The Soud anese 
troops had acted with dash and gallantry,” Grenfell recalled, 
“and the Egyptians had done all that they were asked to do” 
(Grenfell 1925, p. 88). After the Battle of Ginnis, distant out- 
posts were withdrawn and the Egyptian-Sudanese border 
fixed at Wadi Halfa. 
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Gladstone, William E. (1809-1898) 

William E. Gladstone, mainly through his service as prime 
minister of Great Britain on four separate occasions 
(1868-1874; 1880-1885; 1886; and 1892-1894), exerted 
tremendous influence on domestic and foreign policies, 
including the reform and employment of the British Army. 
Gladstone was originally a member of the Whig political party, 
but in the middle of the nineteenth century, members became 
uncomfortable with their aristocratic connections and began 
referring to themselves as Liberals. This term was first used 
officially when Gladstone became prime minister in 1868. 

The son of a wealthy merchant, Gladstone was born in 
Liverpool on 29 December 1809. He was educated at Eton 
and Oxford and was first elected a Member of Parliament in 
1832. He served in numerous min istries in increasingly sig- 
nificant positions. When his party was not in power, he per- 
formed other duties, such as Lord High Commissioner 
Extraordinary to the Ionian Islands from 1855 to 1859. Of 
high morality and a devout Anglican, Gladstone worked to 
increase government efficiacy, decrease income taxes, and 
ex tend the fr anchise. 

The Liber als won the 1868 gener al election and Gladstone 
became prime minister for the first time. Gladstone sup- 
ported his secret ary of state for war, Edward Cardwell, and 
the Cardwell Reforms that significantly changed the adm in- 
istration and organization of the British Army. These 
reforms included the introduction of short service enlist- 
ments, the abolition of the anachronistic pr actice of officers 
buying their comm issions, and the localization of the home 
army. During Gladstone’s first premiership, British troops 
fought in the Second Ashanti War (1873-1874). 

Benjamin Disraeli and the Conservatives returned to 
power in 1874, and Gladstone led the opposition. The 
reported massacre of Bulgarians by the Turks in 1876 and 
the subs equent 1877-1878 Russo-Turkish War caused an 
increase in Russophobia. The Conservatives implemented 
“forward policies” in South Africa and Afghan ist an in 1878, 
but ant agonism toward the Liberals did not prevent Glad- 
stone from returning to power in 1880. 

Although the Liberals were considered “Little Englanders” 


because of their disdain of imperialism, Gladstone was reluc- 
tantly required to send a British expeditionary force to Egypt 
in 1882 to quell the Arabi Rebellion. Two years later, after con- 
siderable delay, Gladstone's government sent a military force to 
rescue Major General Charles G. Gordon, who was besieged in 
Khartoum. For myriad reasons, the force failed to accomplish 
its mission, and public sentiment turned against Gladstone. 
Gladstone had been known as the “Grand Old Man’— 
“G.0.M.”—and these initials were changed to “M.0.G?— 
“Murderer of Gordon.” Gordon's death, as well as the 30 March 
1885 Penjdeh Incident in Afghanistan, probably contributed to 
the fall of Gladstone’s administration in June 1885. 

The issues of further electoral reform and Home Rule for 
Ireland divided the political parties and caus ed a political 
seesaw for years. Gladstone formed a short-lived th ird min- 
istry in 1886 and last served as prime min ister from 1892 to 
1894. Gladstone died on 19 May 1898 and was later buried in 
Westm inster Abbey. 
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Gordon, Major General Charles G. (1833-1885) 
Major Gener al Charles G. Gordon, probably best known for 
his exceptional ability to effectively command non-Euro- 
pean troops, was an eccentric yet charismatic British Army 
officer and colonial administrator. 

Gordon, born at Woolwich on 28 January 1833, was the 
son of Lieutenant General H. W. Gordon of the Royal 
Artillery. He entered the Royal Milit ary Academy, Woolwich, 
in 1848 and was commissioned a second lieutenant in the 
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Royal Engineers after gr aduation in 1852. He served in Great 
Britain before being posted in late 1854 for duty in the 
Crimean War. In the trenches before Sevastopol, Gordon 
ex posed hims elf to enemy fire many times, but he believed 
God protected him from danger. The only weapon he carried 
into bat tle was a light cane that became a symbol of his faith 
and cour agein later years. 

Gordon next served on a boundary commission in the 
Balkans before returning to England. In 1859, he volun- 
teered to serve in the Second Ch ina War. British troops were 
sent to protect the European set tlement in Shanghai against 
the so-called Taipings in 1862. In 1863, Gordon was 
appointed to command the Shanghai merchants’ defense 
force, optimistically called the “Ever Victorious Army.” 
Armed with his “wand of victory,’ Gordon was instru mental 
in crushing the rebellion in China. He returned to England 
in 1865 with a reputation as a master of unconventional 
warfare and the sobriquet of “Chinese” Gordon. He was also 
promoted to lieutenant colonel and decorated. 

From 1865 to 1871, Gordon served at Graves end, followed 
by two years as British comm issioner on the Danube Com- 
mission. On the invitation of the Egyptian prime minister, 
he became governor of the Province of Equatoria, located 
south of the Egyptian Sudan. Gordon's mission was to fac il- 
itate British ex ploration in the area and suppress the flour- 
ish ing slave tr ade. In 1877, after a brief return to England, he 
became governor-gener al of the Sudan and was involved in 
subduing the slave trade. 

In 1880, Gordon served for a short time in India. The Chi- 
nese Government, concerned about an imminent war with 
Russia, requested Gordon’s presence in Peking. The British 
Government ordered Gordon not to do so, but changed its 
mind. Gordon's short service in Peking seemingly averted war 
between Ch ina and Russia as well as an internal rebellion. 

Gordon returned to England where he experienced his 
final significant reli gious ex perience. In 1881-1882,he com- 
manded Royal Engineers on Mauritius and traveled to the 
Holy Land in late 1882 to contemplate ideas of fatalism, pre- 
destination, and other reli gious precepts. Wh ile in Palestine, 
Gordon was pressured by King Leopold of Belgium to accept 
the Congo command. Gordon believed he could finally sup- 
press the slave trade. He also hoped and yearned for a speedy 
death. Gordon agreed to resign his British Army commis- 
sion and accept the Belgian position. 

During Gordon's abs ence from the Sudan, the Madhi— 
Muslim messiah — made his appearance in 1881 with the 


goal of regenerating Islam and destroying all unbelievers. 
Gordon turned down the Congo position because of the 
growing crisis in the Sudan, and he returned to London. In 
January 1884, he was selected by the British to travel to the 
Sudan to ass ess the seriousness of the situation and the pos- 
sibility of evacuating Egyptian garris ons. Gordon's directive 
was ambi guous. After arriving in Cairo, he received supple- 
mentary orders to est ablish an organ ized government in the 
Sudan. He was also reappointed, at his request, as governor- 
gener al of the Sudan and planned to evacuate Egyptians 
from the Sudan. Gordon seemed to have forgotten his 
instructions, and his judgment became erratic. Gordon 
arrived in Khartoum, the Sud anese capital, in early Febru ary 
1884. The situation was worsening, and by 12 March 1884, 
the Mahdi’s hordes began the siege of Khartoum. 

The British belatedly sent a relief force under the com- 
mand of Gener al (later Field Marshal Viscount) Lord Garnet 
J. Wolseley to save Khartoum and rescue Gordon. After strug- 
gling against fanatic dervishes, through the des ert, down the 
Nile, and against supply short ages and time, the vanguard of 
Wolseley’s force arrived near Khartoum on 28 January 1885, 
only to find that Khartoum had fallen, and Gordon killed, two 
days earlier. 

Gordon was an enigmatic but dutiful and successful 
British Army officer and colonial governor. After his “mar- 
tyrdom” in Khartoum, Gordon was considered “a hero of 
heroes. He was a soldier of infinite personal courage and 
daring, of striking milit ary energy, initiative and resource; a 
high, pure and single char acter, dwelling much in the region 
of the unseen” (Morley 1903, 3:151). Gordon’s character and 
ideals were unblemished, reflecting the highest values of the 
British Army and Victorian soc iety. 
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Gordon Relief Expedition (1884-1885) 
The Gordon Relief Ex pedition was theill- fated British oper- 
ation in 1884-1885 to res cue Major Gener al Charles G. Gor- 
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don, who was besieged in Khartoum by dervish forces. Th is 
was one of the most dramatic and legendary events in 
British imperial history, and its failure contributed to the 
downfall of the Liber al Government of WilliamE. Gladstone 
in 1885. 

Gordon, an eccentric British Royal Engineer officer, had 
served as governor of the province of Equatoria (south of 
the Egyptian Sudan) and governor-gener al of the Sudan in 
the 1870s. A deeply religious man, Gordon was eager to sup- 
press the Sudanese slave tr ade. In 1881, an Islam ic revolt led 
by the Mahdi that threatened Egypt had begun in the Egypt- 
ian Sudan. Various forces sent from Egypt to prevent 
Mahdist ex pansion were defeated. 

It became clear to the British Government that all British 
and Egyptian citizens in the Sudan would have to be evacu- 
ated. Gordon, who was planning to resign his British Army 
comm ission to serve in the Congo, was interviewed by the 
British Cabinet on 18 January 1884. He was charged with 
traveling to the Sudan to investi gate the possibility of evac- 
uation, with the British Government deciding on a policy 
bas edon his recommendation. 

Gordon departed for Cairo on 18 January 1884 and, after 
arriving, received supplemental instructions to establish 
organized government in the various Sudanese provinces. 
He was also reappointed as governor-gener al of the Sudan 
and reached Khartoum without inc ident in early February 
1884. On 4 February, an Egyptian Gend arm arie force under 
the comm and of Major Gener al Valentine Baker Pasha was 
annihilated by dervishes at El Teb. The British reacted by 
sending a force under the comm and of Major Gener al (later 
Lieutenant Gener al) Sir Ger ald Graham, V.C., to the eastern 
Sudan. This British force defeated the Mahdists at El Teb on 
29 February and was withdrawn in the following months. 

Gordon requested from Khartoum that British troops be 
sent to Berber, but the British Government refused. On 12 
March 1884, dervish forces began the siege of Khartoum. 
The British Government overestimated the influence of 
Egypt in the Sudan, underestimated the Mahdi’s power, and 
failed to appreciate that British prestige was connected to 
Gordon's fate. 

The British public, thinking that Gordon was being aban- 
doned, pressured the government to debate sending a force 
to save him. While the government procrastinated, tentative 
plans were being made at the War Office, under the direction 
of the adjut ant-general, Gener al (later Field Marshal Vis- 
count) Lord Garnet J. Wols eley, to send an ex pedition to res- 


cue Gordon. A key planning factor was route selection. 
Wolseley preferred the 1,426-mile Nile River route from 
Cairo to Berber, whilesenior officers in Egypt recommended 
the 245-mile des ert route from the Red Sea port of Su akin to 
Berber. As the government delayed, the dervishes captured 
Berber in late May 1884. 

Throughout the summer, Wols eley urged the government 
to act. In June 1884, he wrote to the Marquis of Hartington, 
the secret ary of state for war, “Time is the most import ant 
element in the question, and indeed it will be an indelible 
disgrace if we allow the most generous, patriotic, and gallant 
of our public servants to die of want or fall into the hands of 
a cruel enemy because we would not hold out our hands to 
save him” (Farwell 1972, p. 280). Finally, on 23 August 1884, 
Gladstone informed the queen he was sending Wolseley to 
Egypt to temporarily assume comm and of the British troops 
and overs ee the prepar ations for any possible ex pedition. 

Wols eley arrived in Cairo on 9 September 1884 and proph- 
esied to his wife that he would res cue Gordon in Khartoum on 
about 31 January 1885. Wolseley finally received the order to 
proceed to the res cue of Gordon on 19 September, although he 
did not receive formal instructions until 8 October: “The pri- 
mary object of the expedition up the valley of the Nile is to 
bring away General Gordon ... from Khartoum. When that 
object has been secured, no further offensive operations of 
any kind are to be undert aken” (Cromer 1908, 1:581). 

Wolseley had not been idle durin g the government's 
delays. Based on his successful Red River Expedition in 
1870, he had developed a flotilla, under the command of 
Colonel (later Lieutenant General Sir) William F. Butler, of 
specially built whale boats manned by Canadian voyaguers 
for passage up the Nile. Butler arrived at Aswan, 600 miles 
from Khartoum, with his boats on 7 October 1884. All boats 
were at the foot of the Second Cataract by 18 October and 
reached the Third Cataract on 27 November 1884. From his 
headquarters at Wadi Halfa, Wolseley ordered Butler on 27 
November 1884 not to advance further south, as other units 
would dash across the desert to defeat the Mahdi and save 
Gordon. 

By 16 December 1884, Wols eley and his chief of intelli- 
gence, Colonel (later Maj or General) Sir Charles W. Wilson, 
had reached Korti, 400 miles downriver from Khartoum. 
Because Gordon could not hold out much longer, Wols eley 
divided his force (which eventually totaled about 11,000 
troops) into two elements to attempt to accelerate the relief. 
The first element was the Des ert Column, comm anded by 
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Gordon Relief Expedition, 1884-1885: Area of Operations 


Source: Robin Neillands. The Dervish Wars: Gordon and Kitchener in the Sudan, 1880-1898. 
Reprinted with permission of A. M. Heath & Co., London. 


Brigadier Gener al (later Major Gener al) Sir Herbert Stewart 
with Wilson accompanying it. Its task was to travel overland 
from Korti and reach Metemmeh on the Nile by 7 Janu ary 
1885. Major Gener al William Earle commanded the second 
element, the River Column (four battalions in boats), which 
was to follow the Nile and reach Shendi, opposite Metem- 
meh, on 1 February 1885. The River Column would then 
establish a supply base to be used in the final advance on 
Khartoum. 

The River Column was delayed in its advance largely 
because of the Nile cataracts. Earle was informed of the fall 
of Khartoum on 5 February 1885 and told to halt his force, 
but he resumed the advance to Abu Hamed on 8 February. 
The British fought and defeated the dervishes at Kirbekan 
on 10 February, although Earle was killed in action. 

The Des ert Column fought the dervishes at the fierce Bat- 


tle of Abu Klea on 17 January 1885. Wilson, a staff officer, 
seemed uncertain of what to do next. The Des ert Column 
made a feeble attack on Metemmeh on 21 January when four 
steamers from Khartoum appeared on the Nile. Wilson 
spent the next day reconnoitering the area rather than tak- 
ing the two steamers the 96 miles to Khartoum. Finally, early 
on 24 January, Wilson took two of the steamers and headed 
to Khartoum, which was sighted at midday on 28 January. 
Khartoum had fallen after a 317-day siege and Gordon had 
been killed two days earlier. 

On 20 February 1885, all British troops were ordered to 
return to Korti. Graham’s Suakin Field Force returned to 
Suakin on 12 March 1885, and the dervishes attacked and 
broke the British square, but were repuls ed, at the Bat tle of 
Tofrek (22 March 1885). Concerns for imperial defense, 
especially with Russia on the northern border of India after 
the Penjdeh Incident (30 March 1885), provided a conven- 
ient excuse for the withdrawal of British forces from the 
Sudan in May 1885. 

The news of the fall of Khartoum and death of Gordon 
was received in Great Brit ain with horror and indignation. 
Many people considered Gladstone, the “Grand Old Man” — 
G.O.M.—to be the “Murderer of Gordon,’ the M.0.G., and 
this contributed to the fall of his govern ment later that year. 
Wols eley at tempted to blame Wilson for the failure of the 
force, but the accusation was an effort to shift blame, and 
fifty-one-year- old Wolseley never received another field com- 
mand. The Gordon Relief Ex pedition, in li ght of govern ment 
procrastination and other difficulties “was a campai gn less 
against man than against time. Had British soldiers and 
camels been able to subsist on sand and occasional water, or 
had the des ert produced beef and bis cuit, the army might, in 
spite of its late start, have reached Khartoum in November” 
(Cromer 1908, 2:4). The Gordon Relief Expedition was 
indeed too late and failed in its mission. 
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Gough, General Sir Hubert de la P. (1870-1963) 
General Sir Hubert de la P. Gough, relieved of comm and of 
the British Fifth Army in April 1918 in the wake of the Ger- 
man of fensive of the previous month, is best known during 
the period 1815-1914 for his cavalry service during the Sec- 
ond Boer War and as the protagonist of the “Curr agh Inci- 
dent” of 1914. 

Gough was born on 12 August 1870 in London. He was a 
member of a prominent milit ary fam ily, and his great-great 
uncle was Field Marshal Vis count Hugh Gough. His fam ily 
was unique in that three of its members had received the 
Victoria Cross. Both his father, Charles, and his uncle, Hugh, 
were knighted gener als and both received the Victoria Cross 
for gallantry during the Indian Mutiny. His younger brother 
was awarded the Victoria Cross for gallantry in British 
Somaliland in 1903. 

Gough attended Eton and the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst, and was ga zet ted a second lieutenant in the 16th 
Lancers in 1889. In 1890, he was assigned with his regiment 
to India. He us ed fam ily connections to be assigned to the 
Tirah Field Force on the North-West Frontier, and later to 
South Africa after the outbreak of the Second Boer War in 
October 1899. Gough served in Colonel (later Gener al) the 
Earl of Dundonald’s 2nd Mounted Infantry Bri gade, initi ally 
as a staff officer. As the commander of a composite 
squadron, Gough led the units relieving Ladysmith on 28 
February 1900. He commanded a column before being 
wounded and returning to England in late 1901. After Sec- 
ond Boer War service, he was assigned to Aldershot and as a 
Staff College instructor before assuming command of the 
16th Lancers in late 1906. 

Gough became commander of the 3rd Cavalry Bri gade at 
the Curragh in Ireland in 1911. This was a period of tension, 
and questions were asked about the reli ability and loyalty of 
the army to obey the orders of the civilian government to 
forcibly include Ulster in a united Home Rule Ireland. A 
meeting of senior officers, including Gough, was held on 20 
March 1914 at which hypothetical scenarios were dis cuss ed 
and the impression conveyed that a formal ultimatum would 
be given to all officers in view of imminent operations 
against Ulster. 


In sum, many officers felt they were being forced to barter 
their honor. Gough and fifty-seven other officers in his 
brigade tendered their resignation. Summoned to the War 
Office, Gough ex plained that if his bri gade had been ordered 
to Belfast, he would have gone unquestion ingly. It was then 
determ ined that the entire situation was a“m isunderst and- 
ing,’ and Gough returned to his unit. The secret ary of state 
for war and chief of the imperial general st aff, however, were 
forced to resign. The Curragh Incident revealed the deep 
politicization of the British Army. 

During World War I, Gough comm anded a brigade, two 
divisions, and the Fifth Army. He was relieved from com- 
mand of the lat ter in April 1918, although he was exonerated 
in 1937. Gough published his memoirs, Soldiering On, in 
1954, and died on 18 March 1963. 
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Gough, Field Marshal Hugh, First Viscount 
Gough of Chinkiangfoo in China and of 
Maharajpore and the Sutlej in the East Indies 
(1779-1869) 

Field Marshal Hugh Gough was a brave, audacious soldier 
who fought numerous campaigns in China, India, and 
against the Sikhs. He was very popular with his soldiers even 
though his tactics were generally limited to high-casualty 
frontal assaults, frequently against static positions and 
artillery. 

Gough, born in County Limerick in 1779, came from a 
distinguished milit ary fam ily. He was commissioned into 
the Limerick City Militia in 1793 and soon transferred to the 
regular army. Gough saw extensive and varied service 
throughout the Napoleonic Wars. He distinguished hims elf 
commanding his regiment throughout the Peninsular War, 
was severely wounded twice, and knighted in 1815. On half 
pay from 1817 to 1819, and again after 1826, Gough was pro- 
moted to major general in 1830. Seven years later, Gough 
was appointed to command the Mysore Division of the 
Madras Army. 

In 1840, Gough became commander of the 4,000-man 
expeditionary force sent to China during the First China 
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(Opium) War. The Bogue Forts were captured on 26 Febru- 
ary 1841 and Canton was stormed three months later. There 
was a pause in operations and combat resumed in 1842. 
After Chinkiang was captured on 21 July 1842 and Nanking 
was threatened, the Ch inese sued for peace. 

Gough returned to India and became commander in 
chief, Madr as Army. He was appointed commander in chief, 
India, on 1 August 1843 and comm anded the ex peditionary 
in the short Gwalior campaign later that year. Gough’s force 
defeated the Mahrattas at the Battle of Maharaj pore (29 
December 1843) by conducting an unimaginative frontal 
attack. 

Gough commanded the British forces during the First 
Sikh War (1845-1846), du ring which he fought four bat tles 
employing Napoleonic tactics. Actions at the Battle of Fer- 
ozeshah (21-22 December 1845) were delayed due to com- 
mand confusion. The governor-general, Lieutenant Gener al 
(later Field Marshal Viscount) Sir Henry Hardinge, while 
Gough’s political superior, was junior to Gough as a lieu- 
tenant general, and agreed to serve as Gough's second in 
comm and. On the second day of the battle, Gough rode out 
in his flowing white coat, reportedly to draw the enemy’s fire 
from his soldiers, an example of “both his generosity of 
spirit and irresponsibility as a comm ander in chief” (Craw- 
ford 1967, pp. 43-44). The last and most successful of the 
four battles was at Sobraon (10 February 1846). The Sikhs 
sued for peace at Lahore, and Gough received a barony for 
his services. 

Gough’s performance during the Second Sikh War was 
char acterized by bravery but lit tle tactical skill. British casu- 
alties at the Bat tle of Chilli anwalla (13 January 1849)—602 
men killed, 1,651 wounded, and 104 missing —caus ed an 
uproar in England. Gough was supers eded, but before his 
replacement arrived, he won the decisive Battle of Gujerat 
(21 February 1849), which ended the war. 

Gough received a viscountcy when he returned to Eng- 
land but never received another command. He performed 
numerous ceremonial duties and was promoted to field 
marshal in 1862. Gough, whodied on 2 March 1869, was said 
to have comm anded in more battles than any other officer, 
except Field Marshal Arthur Wellesley, First Duke of Welling- 
ton, in the nineteenth century. 
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Graham, Lieutenant General Sir Gerald, V.C. 
(1831-1899) 

Lieutenant Gener al Sir Ger ald Graham was a courageous, 
professional British Army officer who made his reputation 
as a dynamic comm ander in Egypt and in the Sudan. He was 
6 feet, 4 inches tall, and “his appear ance at once impressed 
one with a sense of physical grandeur and power” (Farwell 
1972, p. 276). 

Graham was born in London on 27 June 1831, and after 
at tending the Royal Milit ary Academy, Woolwich, was com- 
missioned in the Royal Engineers in 1850. He served 
throughout the Crimean War, at the Battles of the Alma and 
of Inkerman, and many times in the trenches before Sev- 
astopol. On 18 June 1855, when he led a ladder party during 
the assault on the Redan, Gr aham distinguished hims elf by 
his gallantry and was later awarded the Victoria Cross for 
this and other heroic actions. Graham, who was wounded 
twice during the Crimean War, also served in the Second 
China War and was severely wounded at the storm ing of the 
Taku Forts. 

After a nu mber of routine assignments, Gr aham was pro- 
moted to colonel in 1869. In 1877, he was assigned to the 
War Office, s erving there until his promotion to major gen- 
eral in 1881. 

Graham commanded the 2nd Brigade, 1st Division 
throughout the British campaign in 1882 to suppress the 
Arabi Rebellion in Egypt, including actions at Magfar (28 
August 1882), Kassassin (9 September 1882), and at the Bat- 
tle of Tel el-Kebir (13 September 1882). Graham emerged as 
one of the most experienced and trusted subordinates of the 
force commander, General (later Field Marshal Vis count) Sir 
Garnet J. Wols eley, and was knighted for his services. 

After the Arabi Rebellion was over, Graham remained in 
Egypt with the British Army of Occupation. On 23 January 
1884, Graham and others met the British representative, 
Major General Charles G. Gordon, who was going to Khar- 
toum to assess the situation there. Graham and Gordon had 
known each other since they were both cadets at Woolwich. 
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A few days later Gr aham and others escorted Gordon part of 
the way on his train trip to Khartoum. 

After dervish forces defeated the Egyptian gendarmerie 
at the Battle of El Teb (4 February 1884), Graham was 
ordered to lead a force, consisting of three British infantry 
battalions, elements of two cavalry regiments, and Indian 
units, to the eastern Sudan. Graham's force fought fierce bat- 
tles with Osman Di gna’s dervishes at El Teb (29 February 
1884) and Tamai (13 March 1884), the latter infamous 
because the British square was broken. Graham was then 
promoted to lieutenant general. His force was withdrawn in 
April and May 1884 but left behind a small garrison at 
Suakin. In 1885 Gr aham comm anded the Su akin Field Force 
in a short campaign. The only notable battle was at Hashin 
on 20 March 1885. 

Gr aham retired from the Army in 1890 and died on 17 
December 1899. 
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Grant, General Sir James Hope (1808-1875) 
General Sir James Hope Grant was an aggressive, albeit devout 
and respected, commander who saw considerable active serv- 
ice in Asia. He later served as an innovative reformer of m ili- 
tary training. 

Born in Scotland on 22 July 1808, Gr ant entered the army 
as a cornet in the 9th Lancers in 1826. As a captain, he was 
about to resi gn his comm ission because he could not af ford 
life in an ex pensive regiment, when a gener al made a request 
for an officer-musician for an aide-de-camp. Grant, an 
expert cello player, received the appointment and served in 
the First China War. Gr ant also fought with his regiment du r- 
ing the First and Second Sikh Wars. 

Promoted to brevet colonel in 1854, Grant commanded 
the Cavalry Brigade at the beginning of the Indian Mutiny. 
He fought at Delhi and the final relief of Lucknow (where he 
was appointed bri gadier general), and comm anded the gar- 
rison at Lucknow after the city was captured. He was ruth- 
less in pursuing his duty; he once had twenty-five mutineers 
executed and on another occasion did not hesitate to have 


some fifty British soldiers flogged for looting. From April to 
August 1858, his cavalry force conducted mobile oper ations 
and defeated or scattered numerous rebel bands, and he 
played an important role in suppressing the mutiny. 

Grant, as a local lieutenant general, commanded the 
11,000-manBritish component of the Anglo-French expedi- 
tionary force sent to China in 1860. Grant was knighted for 
the British success in this short conflict, and in 1861 he was 
promoted to lieutenant general and appointed commander 
in chief of the Madras Army. 

In 1865, Gr ant was assigned as quarterm aster-general at 
the Horse Guards, and in 1870 became comm ander at Alder- 
shot. In the wake of the Franco-Prussian War (1870-1871), 
Grant was instru mental in conducting large-scale train ing 
exercises at Aldershot in 1871 and 1872. Gazet ted gener al in 
1872, Grant died in London on 7 March 1875 while still in 
command. 
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Great Game 

The “Great Game” was the British term for the competition, 
initially clandestine, between British India and Czarist Rus- 
sia to gather information about and exert influence and con- 
trol over the vast, uncharted mount ainous regions of Central 
Asia. The British played the Great Game to protect India, 
while the Russi ans wanted to keep the British from interfer- 
ing with their “eastern destiny.” The term “Great Game” was 
reportedly coined by an early British adventurer, Lieutenant 
Arthur Conolly of the 6th Bengal Native Light Cavalry, who 
posed as a Persian merchant and tried to reach Khiva in 
1830. The Russian statesman Count Karl Nesselrode called 
the conflict “the tournament of shadows” (Farwell 1989, p. 
106). The Great Game began early in the nineteenth century 
and continued until 1907. 

In January 1801, Russian Czar Paul sent an army of 20,000 
Cossacks to invade India. Even though the force met dis aster 
at the Volga River, the Czar was not discouraged and tried, 
without success, to persuade Napoleon Bonaparte to conduct 
a joint Fr anco-Russi an incursion into India via Afghan istan. 
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The specter of Russian invasion returned in the 1820s, as 
the Russians ex panded southward after their victories in the 
wars against Persia (1825-1828) and Turkey (1828-1829). 
Thisbegan a decade of British exploration in Afghanistan and 
the surrou nding area. British officers who participated in this 
early stage of the Great Game included Conolly, Lieutenant 
Alexander “Bokhara” Bu rnes, and Major Eldred Pottinger. 

In 1838, anxious to block possible Persian and Russian 
encroach ment, the British East India Company reached an 
agreement with Ranjit Singh, the Sikh ruler of the Punjab, 
and the pro-British Shah Shuja to restore the lat ter to the 
Afghan throne. This precipitated the First Afghan War the 
next year. This conflict witness ed ferocious fighting, includ- 
ing the British invasion of Afghanistan and an uprising in 
Kabul that resulted in the encirclement of the British force. 
While evacuating Kabul, this force—consisting of about 
4,500 troops (of which 700 were British) and about 10,000 
camp followers—was almost annihilated in the frigid 
mount ain pass es near Gandamak. A British punitive ex pedi- 
tion tried to restore British influence, and the war ended in 
September 1842. The Russian threat receded. 

Imperial rivalry subsided during the following decade. 
The Second Sikh War ended in 1849, and the British 
annexed the Punjab as a result. Before and after the Indian 
Mutiny (1857-1859), the British continued abs orbing 
Indian st ates, and the Russi ans ex panded further in Central 


Asia, conquering Samarkand in 1868, then Bokhara, Khiva, 
and, in 1875, Kokand. In England, the “Forward School” 
argued for military preparations, and the viceroy was 
directed to take “decided measures for counter acting the 
danger of the Russian advance in Centr al Asia and in partic- 
ular for re-establish ing our influence in Afghan ist an’ (Fred- 
ericks 1971, p. 187). 

Afghanist an was in the throes of internal dynastic strug- 
gles in the late 1870s, and the Amir Sher Ali Khan, tried to 
avoid involvement in the Anglo-Russian rivalry. The Rus- 
sians, however, after their 1878 victory over the Turks, flexed 
their muscles and sent an uninvited mission to Afghan istan. 
As Sher Ali was struggling with his cousin Abdur Rahman 
Khan for the throne, he began to dist ance himself from the 
British and sought Russian assist ance. The British dem anded 
to send a similar mission to Afghanistan and, rebuffed, 
issued an ultimatum to Sher Ali. This demand went unan- 
swered, and on 20 November 1878, the British invaded 
Afghan ist anand started the Second Afghan War. British par- 
ticipation in this 1878-1880 war was very costly, although 
the British were able to establish the pro-British Abdur Rah- 
man on the Afghan throne. The British also reorganized their 
political and military intelligence organizations. 

The Great Game reached its peak during the 1880s, and 
the rivalry with Russia was more blatant, depending less on 
secrecy and disguise. Central Asia was “a vast adventure 
playground for ambitious young officers and explorers on 
both sides” (French 1994, p. 36). One of the leading British 
players during this period was Captain Francis Younghus- 
band. 

On 30 March 1885, while dis cussions were being held to 
fix the disputed northern boundary of Afghanistan, Russian 
forces attaded the Afghan town of Penjdeh in the disputed 
area, killing over 300 of the Afghan defenders. Afghan ist an 
had been promised aid against aggression by the British, 
and the Pendjeh Incident almost sparked a war between 
England and Russia before the crisis was overcome th rough 
diplom acy. The Anglo-Russian Bound ary Comm ission con- 
tinued to meet, delineating the border between Afghan ist an 
and Russia in 1887. Six years later, the boundary between 
Afghan istan and British India was fixed by the Durand Line. 

Rumors of war persisted through the 1890s and into the 
twentieth century. Russia’s defeat in the Russo-Japanese 
War (1904-1905) contributed to the revolution in St. 
Petersburg in December 1905. Weakened and humiliated, 
Russia, under French pressure, agreed to the Anglo-Russian 
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Convention of 1907, promising to respect India’s frontiers. 
The Great Game was over. 
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Greaves, General Sir George R. (1831-1922) 
General Sir George R. Greaves was a talented, courageous 
British Army officer. Although a member of the Ashanti 
Ring, Greaves also served in senior positions in India, cul- 
minating as comm ander in chief of the Bombay Army. 

Greaves was born in England on 9 November 1831, the 
son of a British Army officer who had served in the Penin- 
sular War. He spent most of his youth living in various Euro- 
pean countries, but returned to England, attended Sand- 
hurst, and was commissioned in 1849. Greaves served with 
his regiment in India from 1850 to 1861 and served on the 
North-West Frontier and in the Indian Mutiny. Service in 
New Zealand and participation in the Second Maori War 
followed, and Greaves returned to England in 1866 as 
brigade major. 

In 1870, Greaves was appointed deputy assistant adju- 
tant-gener al at the Horse Guards. Shortly thereafter, Colonel 
(later Field Marshal Viscount) Sir Garnet J. Wols eley was 
assigned to the Horse Guards, and he and Greaves “worked 
in the same room and became lifelong friends” (Greaves 
1924, p. 121). When Wols eley was selected to command the 
expedition to Ashantiland in 1873, Greaves was designated 
his chief of staffField Marshal H.R. H. Prince George E, Sec- 
ond Duke of Cambridge, commander in chief, however, 
vetoed this and a nu mber of other personne appointments. 
Colonel (later General Sir) John McNeill became chief of 
staff, but he was seriously wounded in October 1873, at 
which time Greaves replaced him. After the Second Ashanti 
War, Greaves returned to the War Office. 

In 1878, Wolseley was posted as first British high com- 
missioner on Cyprus, and Greaves went with him as chief of 
staff, When Wols eley departed for South Africa in early 1879, 
Greaves became acting high commissioner and held that 
position (for which he received a knighthood) until 


appointed adjut ant-gener al in India in October. Greaves 
unofficially served as chief of staff in India until 1884, dur- 
ing which time the Second Afghan War and many North- 
West Frontier campaigns had been fought. 

Shortly after retum ing to England, Greaves was appointed 
chief of staff of the Suakin Field Force in the eastern Sudan. 
After this short operation, Greaves retu rned to India to com- 
mand the Meerut Division, and in 1890, he became com- 
mander in chief of the Bombay Army. Greaves expected to 
succeed Gener al (later Field Marshal Earl) Sir Frederick S. 
Roberts, V.C., as comm ander in chief, India, but the latter’s 
term was extended and an officer junior to Greaves was 
named Roberts’s successor. Bitterly disappointed, Greaves 
resigned his command in 1893. On retuming to England, 
Greaves was promoted to general and offered other com- 
mands, but he retired to Wales. 

Wolseley later wrote of Greaves that “no gener al could 
have had a bet ter man at his side, and no one was ever bet- 
ter or more ably served than I was by him” (Wolseley 1903, 
2:280). Greaves died in 1922, and his Memoirs were pub- 
lished posthu mously in 1924. 
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Grenfell, Field Marshal Francis W., First Baron 
Grenfell of Kilvey (1841-1925) 

Field Marshal Lord Grenfell of Kilvey was a highly versatile 
British Army officer best known for his staff and adm inis- 
trative abilities. 

Grenfell was born in London on 29 April 1841 and com- 
missioned into the army in 1859. For the following dozen 
years he served in garrisons in the United Kingdom and 
overseas, including Malta (1866-1867), Canada (1867- 
1869), and India (1869-1871). Due to a perceived lack of 
promotion and active service opportunities, Grenfell sub- 
mitted his resignation paperwork in 1873. Before it was 
approved, howe ver, Grenfell was of fered the position of aide - 
de - camp to Gener al Sir Arthur Cunynghame, gener al officer 
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comm anding Cape Colony. His duties were routine until the 
outbreak of the Ninth Cape Frontier War in 1877. 

In 1878 Grenfell was a captain, but only four years later— 
after participation in the Ninth Cape Frontier War and the 
1879 Zulu War, service in the Transvaal, followed by staff 
duty with the British expeditionary force sent to crush the 
Arabi Rebellion in Egypt in 1882—he was a full colonel and 
aide-de-canp to Queen Victoria. His rise was nothing less 
than meteoric, but perhaps even more importantly, his serv- 
ice had caught the at tention of General (later Field Marshal 
Viscount) Sir Garnet J. Wols eley. 

After the British had suppressed the Arabi Rebellion in 
September 1882, Grenfell remained in Egypt with the 
British Army of Occupation. When the British began raising 
and training a new Egyptian Army in early 1883, Grenfell 
was appointed second in command to Major General (later 
Field Marshal) Sir (Henry) Evelyn M. Wood, V.C., the first 
sirdar. 

During the 1884-1885 Gordon Relief Expedition, the 
Egyptian Army secured the Nile line of communications. 
Grenfell, r anking as a brigadier general in the British Army, 
replaced Wood as sirdar in April 1885 and became a full gen- 
eral in the Egyptian Army. The Egyptian Army then est ab- 
lished a frontier force, headquartered at Aswan, to prevent a 
Mahdist invasion of Egypt. Grenfell comm anded a division 
under General Sir Frederick C. A. Stephenson at the Bat tle of 
Ginnis (30 December 1885). Grenfell later comm anded the 
Egyptian Army against the dervishes at the Bat tle of Toski (3 
August 1889), a victory that showed the high level of dis ci- 
pline and train ing of the Egyptian soldiers. 

Grenfell returned to England in 1892 and served as 
deputy adjut ant-gener al of reserve forces at the War Office. 
In 1897, he was asked to return to Egypt and command the 
British troops to fac ilitate the reconquest of the Sudan, then 
t aking place under Major- General (later Field Marshal Earl) 
Sir Horatio H. Kitchener. Two years later, Grenfell became 
governor of Malta, was ennobled in 1902, and returned to 
England in 1903 to command the IV Army Corps. 

Promoted to general in April 1904, Grenfell was 
appointed to the Irish Comm and the following month. He 
retired in 1908 and was promoted to field marshal the same 
year. Grenfell died in 1925, and his Memoirs were published 
later that year. 
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Gujerat, Battle of (21 February 1849) 

After the Battle of Chilliianwalla (13 January 1849), the 
arguably defeated British forces under Lieutenant Gener al 
(later Field Marshal Viscount) Sir Hugh Gough withdrew 
from the battlefield to rest and await reinforcements. The 
Sikh forces, commanded by Shere Singh, remained 
encamped on the battlefidd. 

On 17 January 1849, Sikhand Afghan troops under Chut- 
tur Singh arrived at Shere Singh’s camp, with the combined 
Sikh army then totaling about 50,000-60,000 soldiers, 59 
guns, and about 1,500 Afghan cavalrymen. Provisions 
became scarce in the local area and there were concerns 
about the arrival of British reinforcements under Major 
Gener al William S. Whish, who had completed the capture of 
Multan on 22 January 1849. Then on 11-12 February 1849 
Shere Singh “st aged a brilliant deception, moving his entire 
force round Gough's right wing during the night, with the 
intention of crossing the Chenab and striking at him from 
the rear” ( Allen 2000, p. 193). The Sikhs reached the banks of 
the Chenab River undetected, although British irregular 
forces were on the far side. 

The Sikhs established a defensive position near Gujerat, 
about 70 miles north of Lahore. Whish’s force from Mult an 
linked up with Gough’s army on 16 February 1849, increas- 
ing the British Army to about 24,000 soldiers with 96 guns, 
including three heavy batteries. By this time, Gough had also 
learned that as a result of the outcome of and heavy British 
casualties at the Bat tle of Chillianwalla, he was to be relieved 
and replaced. Rather than return to England disgraced and 
dishonored, Gough decided to attack the Sikhs before his 
replacement could arrive. 

The Sikhs were deployed about 3,000 yards in front of and 
south of Gujerat, with their right flank against a dry nullah 
(streambed) and their left flank against the fortified town of 
Chota Kalra and a stream that ran into the Chenab River. The 
fortified town of Bara Kalra, where the Sikhs had emplaced 
two artillery batteries, was forward of the Sikh right. Addi- 
tional artillery was interspers ed along the Si kh line. 

At 7:30 A.M. on 21 February 1849, the British advanced 
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against the Sikhs. The British deployed with Bri gadier Gen- 
eral Lockwood’s Cavalry Brigade and Brigadier General 
Hearsay’s Irregular Cavalry Brigade on the right flank 
against the stream. Three infantry divisions were abreast: 
Whish’s on the right, with Brigadier General Hervey’s 
brigade leading and Brigadier Gener al Markham’s brigade 
in support; Major General Sir Walter Gilbert’s division was in 
the center, consisting of two brigades, Brigadier General 
Penny’s on the right and Brigadier General Mount ain’s on 
the left, on line; and Bri gadier Gener al (later Field Marshal 
Lord) Colin Campbell’s division arrayed on the far side of 
the dry streambed with two bri gades on line (Bri gadier Gen- 
er al Carnegie’s on the right and Bri gadier Gener al Mc Leod’s 
on the left) and Brigadier General Hoggan’s brigade in 
res erve. Bri gadier Gener al White’s Cavalry Bri gade protected 
the British left flank and siege artillery. 

The British marched as if on parade. Gough halted his 
force at about 9:00 a.m, when it was fired on by Sikh 
artillery, then deployed his artillery and skirmishers for- 
ward to engage the enemy. After a two-hour cannonade, it 
appeared the British artillery had finally sm ashed that of the 
Sikhs. The British line pressed forward, with soldiers occa- 
sionally lying down to avoid Sikh fire. Fierce fighting took 
place. The British finally seized the villages of Chota Kalra 
and Bara Kalra after fighting house to house. The Sikhs 
intended to conduct their main counterattack down the dry 
streambed between Gilbert’s and Campbell’s divisions, but 
as they assembled, the Sikhs were caught by Campbell’s 
artillery and suffered severe casualties. This broke up the 
Sikh main counterattack before it could be launched. 

By 12:30 pM., shaken by the intense British artillery bom- 
bardment, the Sikh infantry began to withdraw from the 
fidd in an orderly manner. The British cavalry pursued the 
Sikhs, and the retrograde movement turned into a rout. The 
British won this engagement and captured 53 Sikh guns. 
British loss es were five officers and 91 other ranks killed and 
24 officers and 646 other ranks wounded. Anesthetics were 
us ed on British soldiers for the first time at this battle. Sikh 
casualties were estimated as 3,100 killed and as many 
wounded. 

The British maintained pressure on the Sikhs, who sur- 
rendered on 14 March 1849. The British then annexed the 
Punjab, and Queen Victoria received the Koh-i-noor dia- 
mond as a token of submission from the Sikh ruler. Gough, 
due to the distance between London and the Punjab, was 
able to salvage and add to his reputation, although he 


resented the criticism he received after Chillianwalla. 
Gough, who returned to England, wrote, “Thanks to a gra- 
cious God for not only covering my head in the day of battle, 
but for granting me... a victory, not only over my Enemies, 
but over my Country!” (Farwell 1972, p.60). 
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Gurkha War (1814-1816) 

The mountainous border between India and Nepal was ill 
defined early in the nineteenth century, and the Nepalese 
( generically called Gu rkhas) took advant age of this situation 
by frequently raiding villages in East India Company terri- 
tory. These depredations culm inated on 29 May 1814, when 
Gurkha troops of the Nepalese Army attacked three British 
police posts in the Butwal Valley, killing 18 police officers 
and wounding four. They also captured and killed bar- 
barously the chief police officer — an Englishman. 

In October 1814, the governor- general of Bengal sent an 
ultimatum to the Nepalese rulers to accept and adhere to the 
frontier. The ultimatum was refused and expired on 1 
November 1814, when the British began building forts on 
the frontier. The Nepalese responded by ambushing and 
raiding the British. 

The British declared war in November 1814 and sent a 
22,000-man force, divided into four columns, through four 
mountain passes to invade Nepal. Only one of the four 
British column comm anders, Major Gener al David Ochter- 
lony, appeared competent and led his force successfully. 

The first significant engagement of the war was the siege 
of Kalunga, in October-November 1814. Some 600 Gu rkhas 
steadfastly held off more than 4,000 British and Indian 
troops comm anded by an arguably ins ane Maj or Gener al Sir 
Rollo R. Gillespie during a 33-day siege. The British finally 
entered the Kalunga fort on 30 November 1814. In this oper- 
ation, the British lost 75 soldiers killed (including Gillespie) 
and nearly 700 wounded, while the Gurkhas sust ained about 
720 casualties. 

Ochterlony campaigned through the southern portion of 
the region, attacking Gurkha fortresses one at a time. Bat tles 
took place at Jitgurgh (14 January 1815) and at Deothal 
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(April 1815). The Gurkha leader, Amar Singh, realized it 
would be hopeless to continue the war and requested terms 
to cease the conflict. By the Convention of 15 May 1815, the 
Gurkhas withdrew east of the Kali River and ceded Kumaon, 
Garwhal, and Sirmoor to the British. 

Throughout the fighting, the Gu rkhas had proven them- 
selves disciplined, determined, and courageous soldiers. 
One British officer obs erved that the Gu rkhas “fought us in 
fair conflict like men, and, in the intervals of actu al combat, 
showed us a courtesy worthy of a more enlightened people” 
(Farwell 1984, p. 30). Impressed by their advers aries, the 
British began rec ruiting Gurkha soldiers, and the Gu rkha 
Corps (initially four battalions) was rais ed officially on 24 
April 1815. This began the British Army’s long association 
with the stalwart Gurkhas, which continues to this day. 

Hostilities broke out again later in 1815. O chterlony, then 
commanding the 17,000-man British force, advanced 
toward Makwanpore Fort on the road to Kathmandu. The 
British seized a village near the fort on 27 February 1816. 
The Gurkhas counterattacked repeatedly to regain the vil- 
lage against volley-fired muskets and grapeshot, until the 
Gurkha momentum ebbed. The Gurkhas left over 500 dead 
on the field of battle. 

The Gurkhas knew they could not continue the war, 
which was ended by the 4 March 1816 Treaty of Segauli. Th is 
confirmed the Nepalese cession of Kumaon, Garwhal, and 
Sirmoor; established a British resident in Kathmandu; and 
gave the British the right to recruit Nepalese subjects into 
their army. 
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Gurkhas 
The Gurkha soldier comes from Nepal, the 54,000-squ are- 
mile kingdom stretch ing about 500 miles along the north- 
eastern border of India and back about 100 miles to the 
Himalayan Mountains. Gurkha is a generic term, although 
some limit its definition to those who live in the hills around 
Gurkha, a town about 25 miles northwest of Kathmandu. 
Gurkhas are of Mongolian origin and are considered by the 
British to comprise the milit ary tribes of Nepal. 

There are many tribes in Nepal. The Magars and Gurungs 
come from the western and central regions of Nepal, and 


provide most of the rec ruits to the contemporary British and 
Indian Gurkha regiments. The Khas or Chet tri come from 
the Nepal Valley, and the Rais and Limbus come from the 
eastern section of the kingdom. 

The British, who first became acquainted with the 
Gurkhas during the Gurkha War (1814-1816), were very 
impress ed with these stalwart, determ ined, and loyal moun- 
tain troops and began recruiting Gurkha soldiers. The 
Gurkha Corps (initially four battalions) was rais ed officially 
on 24 April 1815—even before the first phase of the Gu rkha 
War had ended with the Convention of 15 May 1815. A sec- 
ond phase of the Gurkha War was term inated by the Treaty 
of Segauli (4 March 1816), which gave the British the right to 
recruit Nepalese subjects into their army. 

The term Gu rkha is derived from Gorkha, which in turn 
comes from the words go, meaning “cow,’ and rakh, mean ing 
“protector.” The Gurkhas are Hindus, the “protector of cows.” 
British soldiers generally call these Nepalese tribesmen 
“Johnny Gu rkhas” or “Johnny Gurks.” The Gurkha bat tle cry 
is “Ayo Gu rkhali! ” literally, “the Gurkhas are com ing!” 

These short, strong hillsmen, known for their selfless 
service and devotion to duty, were considered by many to be 
natural soldiers. The Gu rkhas are also char acteri zed by their 
skillful use of the kukri, a curved kn ife about 18 inches long 
with the cutting edge on the inside. The Gurkhas rem ained 
loyal to the British during the Indian Mutiny (1857-1859) 
and fought in many of the campaigns on the North-West 
Frontier. One British field marshal declared that “no soldiers 
in the Indian Army have been more valued than our ever- 
gallant and hard-fighting comrades from Nepal” (Farwell 
1984, p. 15). Gurkhas continue to serve in the British and 
Indian Armies to this day. 
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Gwalior, Battle of (19 June 1858) 

Final operations in central India during the Indian Mutiny 
(1857-1859) were conducted after the September 1857 cap- 
ture of Delhi and the final Battle of Cawnpore in December 
1857. Major Gener al (later Field Marshal Lord Strath nairn ) 
Sir Hugh H. Rose assumed comm and of the Central India 
Field Force on 16 December 1857. He fought a number of 
bat tles against the mutineers that culm inated in the Bat tle of 
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Gwalior (19 June 1858), the last major bat tle of the Indian 
Mutiny. 

When Rose became Central India Field Force com- 
mander, he was given the mission of clearing the country- 
side of insurgents and operating toward Jhansi, which he 
eventually reached on 21 March 1858. The walled city of 
Jhansi was finally captured on 3 April 1858, but the Rhani of 
Jhansi es caped and joined Tantia Topi. 

Rose's force next advanced to Kalpi and defeated the 
mutineers there on 24 May 1858. He thought this was the 
final battle of the campaign, and plans were made to dis- 
band his force. The rebel leaders, however, would not sur- 
render, and they decided to try to persuade the Maharaja 
Sindhia’s troops in Gwalior, which had a strong fort, to revolt. 
The Mahar aja tried to stop the advancing rebels, but most of 
his troops defected. The mutineers then occupied the town 
and fort of Gwalior and proclaimed Nana Sahib the chief of 
a revived Maratha dominion. 

Rose had to act decisively, since the seasonal rains and 
flooding were imminent. He took a small force to Gwalior, 
where he would meet with other British forces by 19 June 
1858. On 16 June, Rose’s force found a strong rebel force at 
Morar and defeated it after fierce fighting. The following day 
other British forces fought at Kotah-ke-serai, where the 
Rhani of Jhansi was reportedly killed in action. 

On 18 June 1858, Rose's force marched through great heat 
to Gwalior, and the next morning a 10,000-man enemy force 
was observed between Gwalior and Rose’s force. Rose 
decided to try to cut off this large force from Gwalior, and he 
ordered the 86th Foot and 25th Bengal Native Infantry to 
attack the rebels’ left flank, while the 95th Foot would con- 
duct a diversionary attack against enemy artillery emplaced 
ona hill. The British attacks were successful, and soon they 
controlled the hills overlooking Gwalior. Rose realized the 
rebels were disorganized, and he attacked relentlessly with 
the Bombay Lancers in the van. By nightfall, most of the 
mutineers had fled, and the town was in British hands. 

The Bat tle of Gwalior (19 June 1858) was the pinnacle of 
Rose's vigorous and relentless Centr al Indian campaign and 
last major engagement of the Indian Mutiny. The fortress of 
Gwalior was captured the following day in an extremely gal- 
lant small unit action. 


See also Cawnpore, Siege and Relief of; Delhi, Siege and 
Storming of; India; Indian Army Operations; Indian Mutiny; 
Nana Sahib; Rhani of Jhansi; Rose, Field Marshal Hugh H.; 
Tantia Topi 
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Gwalior Campaign (1843) 

In 1843, the East India Company was concerned about the 
turbulence and intrigue surrounding the succession and 
rule of an adopted child - heir in Gwalior, the stability of that 
state, and the potential threat of the Gwalior milit ary to the 
British. There was apprehension that the Maratha resist ance 
against company rule could be renewed, and it was reported 
that the dissidents in Gwalior were secretly seeking support 
from the Sikhs and other princely states. After the British 
humiliations in Kabul and at the Khyber Pass during the 
First Afghan War, the company’s military reputation and 
credibility needed bolstering. The governor- general, Lord 
Ellenborough, attempted to discuss the situation with the 
Gwalior council of regency, but when he was rebuf fed, com- 
pany forces attacked Gwalior to suppress its military force. 

Company armies were ass embled at Agra, under the com- 
mander in chief, Lieutenant Gener al (later Field Marshal 
Viscount) Sir Hugh Gough, and at Jhansi, commanded by 
Major General John Grey. The two forces, begin ning their 
march on 17 December 1843, were to converge on Gwalior, 
Gough's from the north and Grey’s from the south. 

The Mahratta Army of Gwalior established strong defen- 
sive positions at Chonda on the Asun River. Due to the dif fi- 
cult terrain, Gough's force was divided into three columns. 
He intended to turn the enemy’s left flank with his cavalry 
and infantry, threaten the enemy’s left flank, with the main 
attack being a frontal assault. 

Reportedly with no scouts in advance, Gough's force 
marched out of its ass embly area early on 29 December 1843 
and arrived at the village of Maharaj pore. The Mahrattas 
had established new positions at this advance location, and 
this forced Gough to change his plan. What appeared to have 
been a flat plain between the forces was in fact ground 
devoid of cover and full of ravines. This made it impossible 
for the infantry, cavalry, and artillery to coordinate their 
actions, and when Gough's force came with in 1,500 yards of 
the village, the well-trained Mahratta artillery opened up a 
murderous fire. Gough’s response was simply, “On and at 
them!” (Featherstone 1992, p. 33). 

Gough’s three infantry and two cavalry brigades, totaling 
about 6,500 soldiers with 30 field guns, attacked the 17,000 
Mahrattas. Amid the smoke, confusion, bad terrain, and 
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fierce fighting, the British force was finally able to overcome 
its adversary. The British loss es totaled 797 all ranks killed, 
wounded, or missing. The Mahrattas suffered over 3,000 
men killed and wounded and lost 56 guns. Gough admit ted 
to underestimating his foe. The Bat tle of Maharajpore was “a 
‘soldiers victory’ won by the bayonet without the benefit of 
tactics, strategy or manoeuvring. Gough displayed no gener- 
alship whatsoever and gave but one order” (Featherstone 
1973, p.50). 

On the same day, 29 December 1843, Grey’s force reached 
the village of Punniar, about 12 miles south of the Gwalior 
Fortress.A Mahratta force suddenly attacked Grey’s long bag- 
gage train. He sent half his horse artillery and a cavalry ele- 
ment to the rear of his column, and this saved the baggage. 

In the afternoon, Grey’s force was threatened by 12,000 
Mahrattas positioned on high hills to the east. Grey ordered 
the 3rd Foot and sappers and miners to conduct a frontal 
assault, while the 39th Native Infantry attacked the 
Mahratta left flank. The 3rd Foot’s determined assault was 
successful, and it drove the Mahrattas from their positions 
and captured 11 guns. At the same time, the 39th Native 


Infantry seized a hill that dominated the Mahratta position. 
After numerous volleys, the 39th rushed to the Mahratta 
positions and captured 2 guns, while the 2nd Brigade, 
which had been held in reserve by Grey, attacked and shat- 
tered the enemy right flank, capturing 11 more guns. The 
entire British force then advanced against the crumbling 
Mahratta defenses. The Mahrattas fled the field, abandon- 
ing their 16 remaining guns and more than 1,000 casual- 
ties. British total casualties at the Battle of Punniar were 217 
all ranks and 11 horses. 

These two decisive victories ended the short Gwalior cam- 
paign, and the Gwalior regency capitulated. Gough’s and 
Grey’s forces linked up at Gwalior a few days later, and on 31 
December 1843 a treaty was signed that reduced the Mahratta 
Army, established a British resident in the capital, and pro- 
vided for the British occupation of the Gwalior Fortress. 


See also Afghan War, First (1839-1842); East India Company; 

East India Company, Military Forces; Gough, Field Marshal 

Hugh; India; Indian Army Operations 
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Haldane, Richard B., Viscount Haldane of Cloan 
(1856-1928) 

Richard B. Hald ane, Viscount Hald ane of Cloan, was a British 
statesman, ph ilosopher, and educator who is considered one 
of Great Britains greatest secretaries of state for war. 

Haldane was born in Edinburgh on 30 July 1856 and was 
educated at Edinburgh University and Géttingen Univer- 
sity in Germany. He studied law in London and was called 
to the bar in 1879. He was first elected a Liber al Member of 
Parli ament in 1885 and was reelected until 1911. 

In the late 1890s, Haldane was a cofounder of the Lon- 
don School of Economics, and in 1902, he became a Privy 
Councillor. He became secret ary of state for war in 1905 in 
the Liberal government of Prime Minister Henry Camp- 
bell-Ban nerman. Haldane had no prior milit ary ex perience 
and no preconceived plans to reform the British Army, 
other than the mandate to implement the report of the 
Esher Committee. 

One of the key recommendations of the Esher Comm it- 
tee report was the establish ment of a general staff, which 
was constituted by Army Order on 10 July 1906. After the 
Imperial Conference met in London in 1907, it was dec ided 
to reform the staffs of the military forces of the British 
Empire. Accordingly, the Gener al Staff in London became 
the Imperial General Staff in 1908. 

The general staff produced official military manuals, 
including the Field Service Regulations, which enumerated 
and standardized staff organization, administration, and 
oper ations. 

Haldane spent much of 1906 studying the British Army. 
Concern about a possible German attack on France influ- 


enced military planning to strongly consider employment 
of the British Army on the Continent, but Haldane also 
needed to reduce the Army Estimates and ensure that 
drafts for overseas battalions were provided annually. At 
this time, there were 71 battalions at home and 85 abroad. 
Hald ane rectified this imbalance to 74 battalions at home 
and abroad. He organized the home battalions into a new 
ex peditionary force of six large infantry divisions (each of 
one Guards and 11 line battalions) and one cavalry divi- 
sion. The force structu re of this new British Ex peditionary 
Force was announced officially on 1 January 1907. 

After organizing the regular British Army, Haldane 
turned his at tention to the auxiliary forces. The Territorial 
and Res erve Forces Bill was introduced in 1907. In gener al 
terms, in 1908, the yeomanry and volunteer infantry bat- 
talions were merged to form the Territorial Force, under 
War Office supervision. At the same time, the militia ceased 
to exist and its units were transferred to the Special 
Reserve, where they retained their battalion designation in 
the regimental system, with the task of providing dr afts for 
the regulars in wartime. The mission of the Territorial 
Force had been modified from overs eas service to home 
defense. 

Under Haldane’s leadership, Officers Training Corps 
units, under War Office supervision, were established at 
civilian universities. This program helped provide a solu- 
tion to the long-term problem of officer short ages. 

By 1909, most of Haldane’s military reforms had been 
completed. He was ennobled as Vis count Cloan in 1911 and 
served as secret ary of state for war until 1912, when he was 
appointed lord chancellor. After World War I broke out in 
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1914, Haldane was fals ely accus ed of pro-German sympa- 
thies and left the government. Although he later held office, 
Haldane is best remembered as having “pursued and 
achieved possibly the most critical reforms of the British 
milit ary system: the creation of an expeditionary force capa- 
ble of quick movement to the Continent; the development of 
the Territorial Army as an ef fective and well - trained res erve 
body; and the institution of a Gener al Staff” (Sweet 2000, p. 
1). Haldane died on 19 August 1928. 


See also Boer War, Second (1899-1902); Civil-Military 

Relations; Commander in Chief, British Army; Esher 

Committee; Militia; Volunteers; War Office; Yeomanry 
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Hamilton, General Sir lan S. M. (1853-1947) 
Gener al Sir Ian S. M. Hamilton, who partic ipated in many 
campaigns and wars, was considered one of the brightest 
gener als of the late Victorian and Edwardian eras. His duti- 
ful service, significant accomplish ments, and milit ary repu- 
tation, however, have been overshadowed by his command 
of the disastrous Gallipoli campaign against the Turks in 
1915. 

Ham ilton was born on Corfu, where his British Army of fi- 
cer father was stationed, on 16 January 1853. He was edu- 
cated at Wellington College ,in Germ any, and at tended a spe- 
cial course at the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, from 
which he graduated in 1872 and was comm issioned as a sec- 
ond lieutenant in the 12th Foot in Ireland. After eighteen 
months of service, he transferred to the 92nd Highlanders, 
his father’s old regiment, in India. Hamilton was not only 
ambitious, but was also a good sportsman and took an inter- 
est in improving unit marksmanship. 

Hamilton's regiment was attached to the force com- 
manded by Major General (later Field Marshal Earl) Sir 
Frederick S. Roberts, V.C., during the Second Afghan War 
(1878-1880) and his courage in action brought him to 
Robert s’s at tention. Roberts served as Ham ilton’s mentor for 
many years. Retu m ing to Great Brit ain, Ham ilton’s regiment 
was diverted to South Africa, where Hamilton fought and 
was severely wounded at the ignominious Bat tle of Majuba 
Hill (27 February 1881). Recommended for the Victoria 
Cross, Hamilton was considered “too young” (Lee 2000, p. 


17) to receive the award. He was selected to be aide- de - camp 
to Roberts, then comm ander in chief, Madr as Army. 

In 1884, while returning to England for leave, Ham ilton 
partic ipated in the Gordon Relief Expedition in the Sudan, 
then retu rned to India and service on Roberts's staffin 1886. 
Showing talent at staff work and with troops, Ham ilton was 
promoted to colonel in 1891, reportedly the youngest in the 
British Army at the time. Hamilton held increasingly 
responsible positions in India, partic ipated in the 1895 Chi- 
tral Relief Expedition, and commanded the Ist Brigade of 
the Tir ah Field Force in 1897. He fell off his horse and broke 
his leg, missing the Bat tle of Dargai. He was given command 
of the 3rd Bri gade shortly before the ex pedition ended. 

Hamilton returned to Great Britain in 1898 and the fol- 
lowing year was appointed assistant adjutant-general to 
General (later Field Marshal) Sir George White, quarter- 
master-general at the War Office. Both officers were 
assigned to South Africa in the fall of 1899 in anticipation 
of war against the Boers. As a local major general, Hamilton 
commanded the 7th Brigade at the Battle of Elandslaagte 
on 21 October 1899, and was again recommended for the 
Victoria Cross. This time he was considered too senior to 
receive the award. He served in besieged Ladysmith, then 
was promoted to lieutenant general and commanded a divi- 
sion under Roberts, then commander in chief, in field oper- 
ations. When Roberts returned to Great Britain to serve as 
British Army commander in chief, Hamilton accompanied 
him as military secretary. Hamilton returned to South 
Africa in November 1901 to serve as chief of staff to General 
(later Field Marshal Earl) Sir Horatio H. Kitchener in the 
concluding phases of the guerrilla war. Hamilton, as a sub- 
stantive lieutenant general, returned with Kitchener to Eng- 
land in July 1902. 

In 1903, Hamilton was appointed qu artermaster-gener al 
at the War Office. The following year he was attached as an 
observer to the First Japanese Army in Manchuria during 
the Russo-Japanese War and wrote about his ex periences in 
A Staff Officer's Scrap-Book. Recalled to England in 1905, 
Hamilton then comm anded Southern Command until 1909 
and was promoted to general in 1907. He became adjut ant- 
gener al in 1909 and in 1910 general officer commanding 
Mediterranean Command and inspector-gener al of over- 
seas forces. 

When World War I broke out in 1914, Hamilton was 
appointed to command the Centr al Force for Home Defense. 
The following year, he became commander of the Mediter- 
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ranean Expeditionary Force with vague instructions to 
ass emble a force in support of a naval assault on the Dard- 
anelles. Hamilton had a premonition that the campaign 
would be ill-fated. With inadequate reinforcements, resup- 
ply, guidance, and political support, the Gallipoli campaign 
turned into a debacle, and Ham ilton was relieved from com- 
mand on 15 October 1915. His successor’s recommendation 
for evacuation was approved. 

Hamilton never held another command after Gallipoli. 
He became the lieutenant of the Tower of London in 1919 
and immersed himself in regimental, veterans, liter ary, 
and other activities until his death in London on 12 Octo- 
ber 1947. 
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Hamley, Lieutenant General Sir Edward B. 
(1824-1893) 

Lieutenant General Sir Edward B. Hamley was one of the 
most influential military theorists and intellectuals of the 
British Army after the Crimean War, although his impact 
was less progressive than originally realized. He also com- 
manded the 2nd Division in the British ex peditionary force 
sent to quell the Arabi Rebellion in Egypt in 1882. 

Hamley, the son of a Royal Navy vice admiral, was born 
on 27 April 1824 in England. He was gazet ted into the Royal 
Artillery in 1843 and served in Ireland and Canada. Appar- 
ently bored with the routine of regimental soldiering, Ham- 
ley began to write for publication after he returned to Eng- 
land. His first article, published in Fras er’s magazine in 1849, 
was “The Peace Campaigns of Ensign Faunce.” 

Posted to Gibraltar in 1851, Hamley later served in the 
Crimean War (1854-1856), participating in every bat tle 
with the Royal Artillery. During this time, Hamley sent 
monthly reports that were published in Blackwood’ maga- 


zine (and later as a book) and helped educate the British 
public. 

The est ablish ment of the Staff College in 1857 and Ham- 
ley’s appointment as the first professor of military history 
provided him with the opportu nity to continue writing and 
lecturing on military campaigns, strategy, and leadership, 
much as it had another intellectual, Major General Sir 
Patrick L. MacDougall. Hamley’s major accomplishment 
during this tenure at the Staff College was to write The Op er- 
ations of War, completed in 1866. In this study, which 
“enjoyed a remarkable success and established Hamley’s 
reputation as Britain’s leading authority on military 
thought” (Bond 1972, p. 87), Hamley tried to show that war- 
fare could be studied rationally and that permanently valid 
principles could be derived from it. 

A closer analysis of The Op erations of War suggests that 
Hamley failed to understand the revolutionary impact that 
rifled firearms had on tactics, especially that these new 
weapons favored the defender and not the attacker. Hamley’s 
traditional outlook and continued belief in the offensive 
found favor with the conservative British Army as a whole 
and many of its officers, although it did provoke opposition 
viewpoints. While The Op erations of War was considered a 
classic study and became an est ablished text, it contained no 
original theory and received greater recognition than it 
deserved. Indeed, “the ‘Brown Bess’ mentality which domi- 
nated most of [Hamley’s] arguments produced a reac- 
tionary, or even regressive ef fect” (Preston 1964, p. 69). 

In 1865, Hamley was assigned to the Council of Milit ary 
Education and served on it until 1870 when he retu red to 
the Staff College as commandant. Hamley improved and 
helped re vive the curriculum and other aspects of the Staff 
College before relinquishing the position in 1877. After the 
1878 Congress of Berlin, Hamley served from 1879 to 1881 
as British boundary comm issioner to help delineate the bor- 
ders of various Balkan nations and Russia. 

Hamley had been designated a commander in the fall 
1882 maneuvers, but when Britain sent an expeditionary 
force to Egypt under the over all comm and of General (later 
Field Marshal Viscount) Sir Garnet J. Wolseley, he was 
appointed to command the 2nd Division. As part of his 
strategic deception plan, Wolseley temporarily gave false 
information to Hamley, which increas ed tensions between 
the two strong personalities, especially as Hamley seemed to 
consider himself an adviser to Wolseley. Hamley com- 
manded the 2nd Division in the decisive battle of Tel el- 
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Kebir (13 September 1882). While he received a second 
knighthood and other recognition of distinction, Hamley 
believed he should have received more of the credit for the 
victory. One of Wols eley’s followers later tried to correct any 
misperceptions: “Sir Edward Hamley, with all his theoretical 
knowledge of war, had completely lost touch of the pr actical 
working of large bodies of men, and that he was always so 
full of his own importance, that he could not be trusted to 
carry out orders that he received” (Kochanski 1999, p. 146). 

Hamley retired in 1885 and then served in Parliament 
until his death on 12 August 1893. He is best remembered 
for The Op erations of War and as a vigorous milit ary intel- 
lectu al and writer. 
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Hardinge, Field Marshal Henry, First Viscount 
Hardinge of Lahore and of King’s Newton 
(1785-1856) 

Field Marshal Henry Hardinge was a distinguished soldier- 
statesman who served in numerous responsible high -level 
military and government positions, culminating as British 
Army commander in chief after Field Marshal Arthur 
Wellesley, First Duke of Wellington. 

Born on 30 March 1785, Hardinge attended Eton and 
became an ensign in the British Army in 1799. He served 
throughout the Peninsular War, where he was severely 
wounded twice and was attached to the Portuguese Army. 
Hardinge was knighted in January 1815. He lost his left hand 
at the Bat tle of Li gny (16 June 1815), by which time he had 
become a loyal subordinate and firm friend of the Duke of 
Wellington. 

After staff service, Hardinge was elected a Member of 
Parliament in 1820 and retired on half pay as a colonel in 
1827. He served as secret ary at war in Wellington's min istry 
(1828-1830). In 1830 and 1834-1835, he was chief secretary 
for Ireland. From 1841 to 1844, Hardinge again served as 
secret ary at war. He was promoted to major gener al in 1830 
and to lieutenant general in 1841. 

In 1844, Hardinge succeeded his brother-in-law, Lord 


Ellenborough, as governor-general of India. Hardinge 
arrived in India on 22 July 1844, where the comm ander in 
chief, India, was then Lieutenant Gener al (later Field Mar- 
shal Viscount) Sir Hugh Gough. The Sikh Army in the Pun- 
jab was then very anti-British, and Hardinge made prepar a- 
tions to resist any Sikh attack. The Sikhs crossed the Sutlej 
River on 11 December 1845 and invaded British Indian ter- 
ritory. Hardinge declared war against the Sikhs on 13 
December. 

Hardinge was the political superior to Gough, but he was 
junior to Gough on the lieutenant gener al’s list and volun- 
tarily agreed to serve as Gough's second in comm and. This 
unusual command arrangement could have caus ed many 
problems, but it seems the well-liked Gough accepted 
Hardinge’s advice—and Hardinge reportedly tempered 
Gough's aggressive attitude while covering up many of his 
mistakes. On the first day of the Bat tle of Ferozeshah , 21-22 
December 1845, however, Hardinge was not satisfied with 
unit dispositions when Gough gave an order to attack. 
Hardinge reverted to his superior civil rank and counter- 
manded Gough’s order until a spec ific unit had arrived in its 
position. Hardinge then turned to Gough and stated, “Now 
the army is at your disposal” (Farwell 1972, p. 41). The 
British won the bat tle and the First Sikh War. Hardinge was 
rewarded with a viscountcy. 

In early 1848, Hardinge returned to England. He became 
master- gener al of the ordnance in 1852, then succeeded the 
Duke of Wellington as British Army commander in chief 
when the latter died later that year. While Hardinge was 
viewed as a progressive and reformer, the mismanagement 
of the Crimean War while he was commander in chief t ar- 
nished his reputation. 

In 1855, Hardinge was promoted to field marshal, and he 
resigned the commander in chief position due to failing 
health in July 1856. Hardinge, considered by contempor ary 
opinion as “far above the ordinary run of English Gener als” 
(Strachan 1984, p. 37), died on 24 September 1856. 
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Havelock, Major General Sir Henry (1795-1857) 
Major Gener al Sir Henry Havelock was a British Army offi- 
cer with long service in India, not ably in charge of the force 
that conducted the first relief of Lucknow in September 
1857 during the Indian Mutiny. Giving people an initial 
impression that he was “an old fossil dug up and only fit to 
be turned into pipe clay” (Hibbert 1978, p. 198), Havelock 
was a dili gent and deeply religious officer. 

Born in England on 11 April 1795, Havelock initially 
intended to be a lawyer but was commissioned a second 
lieutenant in the army in 1815. He served in Great Brit ain for 
eight years before exchanging into another regiment for 
service in India. Havelock arrived in India in 1823 and 
shortly thereafter served in the First Burma War. Lacking 
influence and funds to purchase promotions, he served as a 
lieutenant for twenty-three years before being promoted to 
captain in 1838. Havelock later served in the First Afghan 
War and the First Sikh War, and then returned to England for 
two years (1849-1851). 

Back in India, Havelock was promoted to colonel in 1854. 
As a brigadier general, he comm anded one of the two divi- 
sions under the over all comm and of Lieutenant Gener al Sir 
James Outram that participated in the Persian War 
(1856-1857). The Indian Mutiny erupted in May 1857, and 
at the end of June 1857 Havelock assumed command of a 
column to march to the relief of Cawnpore. Havelock’s force 
began its advance on 7 July 1857 and defeated the mutineers 
at Fatehpur on 12 July and near Aong the following day. 

On 16 July 1857, the first significant battle of the Indian 
Mutiny took place as Havelock’s force routed the mutineers 
under Nana Sahib blocking the Grand Trunk Road into 
Cawnpore. The next day the British entered Cawnpore to 
find the British women and children massacred. Havelock 
won a minor engagement at Bithur on 16 August 1857 
at tempting to relieve Lucknow, but he had to withdraw his 
forces and return to Cawnpore, which was in danger of being 
overw helmed. 

Outram arrived at Cawnpore with reinforcements on 15 
September 1857. Since the force was then larger, he super- 
seded Havelock in command. Outram, however, permit ted 
Havelock to rem ain in comm and to complete the mission of 
relieving Lucknow. Outram occasionally interfered with 
Havelock by offering his “advice” but did not insist it be fol- 
lowed. After fierce resist ance, the Lucknow residency was 
relieved on 25 September, and Outr am officially assu med 
command from Havelock. 


When the final relief of Lucknow took place on 17 
November 1857, Havelock was informed that he had been 
knighted for his services. Worn out from the summer cam- 
paign, Havelock contracted dys entery and died in Lucknow 
on 24 November 1857. Before he died, but unknown to him, 
Havelock had been promoted to major gener al and created a 
baronet. 
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Hazara Field Force (1888) 

The Black Mountain region, home to rebellious tribesmen 
for decades , was east of the Indus River at the northern end 
of the Punjab frontier. The Black Mountain consists of a 
main ridge running north to south at an aver age of 8,000 
feet above sea level, with ridges and access tr ails projecting 
perpendicularly from its spine. The area was frequently the 
scene of raids and lawlessness. In 1852, a punitive expedi- 
tion was conducted against the Hassanzais for the unpro- 
voked murder of two customs officials. Hostile tribesmen 
instigated another expedition in 1868, and in 1884 a large 
skirm ish took place between ant agonistic tribesmen and a 
detach ment of Sikh and Gurkha soldiers. 

On 18 June 1888 a British recon naiss ance patrol was fired 
on, and in the ensuing engagement, two British officers and 
four Gurkhas were killed. Tribal ins olence increas ed after- 
ward, and on 7 September 1888 a punitive force was organ- 
ized. Ultimatums were sent to the Hassanzais, Akazais, 
Par ari Saiads, and Tikariwals outlining terms for submis- 
sion that would, if s atisfied by 2 October 1888, save their vil- 
lages from destruction. 

The 9,500-man Hazara Field Force (as the force involved 
in this Black Mountain expedition was called) was com- 
manded by Major General J. W. McQueen. The Ist Brigade 
was comm anded by Brigadier Gener al G. N. Chan ner, V.C., 
and the 2nd Brigade by Bri gadier Gener al W. Galbraith. Each 
of the two bri gades was divided into two columns, and there 
was a fifth res erve column. The difficult terr ain and lack of 
roads necessit ated smaller, more mobile columns. The total 
force consisted of five British and nine native infantry bat- 
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talions, one cavalry regiment, three mount ain bat teries, one 
engineer company, and four Gatling guns. 

The Ist, 2 nd, and 3rd Columns ass embled at Aghi and the 
4th Columnat Darband. After road improvements and wait- 
ing—to no avail—for tribal compliance with the earlier 
ultimatum, the columns began their march on 4 October 
1888. The soldiers carried a li ght load: no tents were taken; 
baggage was limited to half a mule for officers and 16 
pounds for other ranks; each soldier carried 70 rounds of 
ammunition with another 30 rounds per rifle carried on 
mules, as well as rations for five days. The first three 
columns advanced on parallel ridges up the eastern side of 
Black Mountain, and the 4th Column threatened the tribes 
from the west. Lit tle opposition was encountered on 4 Octo- 
ber because the tribes had concentrated at Towara to oppose 
the advance of the 4th Column. The 4th Column fought a 
vic ious engagement near Towara, as a group of tribesmen 
charged and tried to break the British line. The Gatling guns 
were swung into action, and 88 dead tribesmen were 
counted on the spot. 

The first three columns spent the following days on the 
crest of Black Mountain, reconnoitering the area, improving 
communications, and destroying dissident tribal villages. 
The 4th Column razed a nu mber of villages and confis cated 
gr ain and for age. The Hassanzais and Akazais had enough 
and requested an arm istice on 19 October 1888, submitting 
fully to the British shortly afterward. 

The first phase of the campaign was over and the second 
was about to begin. The Parari Saiads, Tikariwals, and later 
the Allaiwals all lived north of Black Mountain, an area 
untouched during the 1868 punitive expedition. This gave 
the tribes a false sense of s ecurity. McQueen's force, divided 
on 20 October 1888 into five colu mns, did not let the difficult 
terrain stand in the way of mission accomplishment. The 
advance continued am id frequent enemy sniping and desul- 
tory firing. 

British progress was slow because of the jagged, steep, 
and inhospitable terrain. Only 2.5 miles were covered on 27 
October 1888. The 1st and 5th Columns resolutely seized 
the Ghoraper Pass on 1 November 1888. The last 500 feet to 
the summit of the pass was almost impassable for baggage 
mules; even after extensive engineer work the following 
day, the mules spent 12 hours climbing the last mile of the 
road. Along the way, 14 mules fell off precipices and steep 
trails. 

The princ ipal Allaiwal village of Pokal was reconnoitered 


by the British on 2 November 1888 and destroyed the fol- 
lowing day. The Allaiwals were persistent in its defense and 
suffered 80-100 killed in the process. The British columns 
then withdrew, and the entire force reass embled in the Agror 
Valley and at Darband on 13 November 1888. The objectives 
of the Hazara Field Force having been met, the force dis- 
banded the following day with subordinate units returning 
to their peacetime duty stations. 

The Hazara Field Force collected a significant amount of 
fines from the rebellious tribes and received promises that 
British subjects would not be injured and that no claims 
would be made on land east of the Black Mount ain water- 
shed. In addition, the Hazara Field Force surveyed 177 
square miles of previously uncharted territory and con- 
structed 222 miles of roads. British casualties were 25 killed, 
7 dead from dis ease, and 54 wounded. 


See also Gurkhas; India; Indian Army Operations; Machine 

Guns; North-West Frontier; Sikhs 
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Henderson, Colonel G. F. R. (1854-1903) 

Colonel G. FE R. Henderson was an em inent military intellec- 
tual, theorist, historian, and the doyen of military educators 
of the late Victorian British Army. 

Henderson, born on Jersey in 1854, was the son of a 
prominent educator. He won a history scholarship and 
at tended Oxford, then entered Sandhurst. Henderson was 
comm issioned a second lieutenant in the York and Lancaster 
Regiment in 1878. He served with his regiment in India, 
England, and Ireland, and partic ipated in the 1882 British 
ex pedition to Egypt. He led his company at the Battle of Tel 
el-Kebir (13 September 1882). He was later posted to 
Bermuda and Halifax. 

While stationed in Halifax, Henderson spent his leave 
touring the American Civil War battlefields in Virginia and 
Maryland and developed a lifelong interest in this water- 
shed conflict. In 1886, after returning to England, Hender- 
son anonymously published his study, The Campaign of 
Fredericksburg. This volume, written “with an intelligence 
and insight unusual in such literature and filled with 
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thoughtful observations on the military significance of the 
campaign, .. . represented a skilful blending of personal 
knowledge of the terrain, careful study of the available 
resources, and a lively, readable style” (Luvaas 1964, p. 216). 
It emphasized the importance of leadership and discipline 
on the mode rn battlefield. This book was reviewed by 
Colonel (later Major General Sir) (John) Frederick Maurice, 
then in his second year as professor of military art and his- 
tory at the Staff College. Maurice ascertained the author's 
identity and recommended the book to General (later Field 
Marshal) Viscount Garnet J. Wolseley, then adjutant-general 
at the War Office. The Campaign of Fredericksburg helped 
revive interest in the American Civil War and served to 
counter prevailing studies of the Prussian Army. Largely on 
the merits of this book, Wolseley appointed Henderson an 
instructor at Sandhurst in 1890. 

Henderson, who had been contemplating leaving the 
army, enjoyed teaching and working with cadets. He 
founded the Royal Military College Magazine in 1891, but the 
War Of fice ordered it to be dis continued, reportedly because 
it was “too progressive” (Luvaas 1964, p. 221). In 1891, Hen- 
derson published The Bat tle of Spicheren[,] August 6th 1870, 
and the Events That Preceded It: A Study in Practical Tactics 
and War Training, a milit ary history study us ed to train stu- 
dents in judgment. 

This book resulted in Henderson’s appointment in 1892 
as Mau rice’s replacement at the Staff College. His stimulat- 
ing lectures used military campaigns as examples of the 
practical application of various tactics. In 1898, Henderson 
wrote his monumental work, Stonewall Jackson and the 
American Civil War, which sealed his reputation as a mili- 
tary historian. In this study, to which Wolseley wrote the 
foreword, Henderson emphasized the strategic aspects of 
the war and the development of military leadership and 
command, as personified by Jackson. 

Henderson was appointed director of military intelli- 
gence in South Africa in January 1900, but he held the posi- 
tion for only a few months before return ing to England due 
to malaria and excessive fatigue. He died in 1903, and his 
collection of essays, The Science of War, was posthumously 
published in 1905. A protégé of Wols eley, inspiring teacher, 
and superb military historian, Henderson influenced the 
generation of British Army officers that served as the senior 
commanders in World War I. 

See also Boer War, Second (1899-1902); Camberley, Staff 
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Henty, G. A. 
See Correspondents, War 


Hicks Pasha, Major General William (1830-1883) 
Major General William Hicks Pasha served almost thirty 
years in the Bombay Army before retiring and joining the 
Egyptian Army, where he is best remembered for leading the 
force that was massacred by dervishes near El Obeid on 5 
November 1883. 

Hicks, born in 1830, was commissioned in the Bombay 
Army in 1849. He saw consider able action during the Indian 
Mutiny (1857-1859). During the Abyssinian War, Hicks 
served as bri gade major of the 2nd Bri gade, | st Division, and 
partic ipated in the capture of Magd ala (13 April 1868). After 
respected but undistinguished service in the Indian Army, 
he retired as a colonel in 1880. 

After the British occupied Egypt in 1882, he was 
employed by the Egyptian khedive as a maj or general, and in 
Febru ary 1883 was sent to Khartoum as chief of staff of the 
Egyptian Army in the Sudan. The Egyptian Army in the 
Sudan consisted mainly of demoralized soldiers who had 
been in Arabi’s forces during the 1882 rebellion, had been 
imprisoned afterward, and as punishment had been 
marched in chains to the Sudan. One contemporary British 
Army officer observed that “the Egyptian officers are igno- 
rant and incapable of grasping the mean ing of the slightest 
movement. A third of the troops cannot use their rifles and 
would be more formidable if armed with sticks” (Neillands 
1996, p. 68). 

Hicks and his fellow British officers spent about one 
month trying to train their soldiers, then marched the 
10,000-man force out of Khartoum on 29 April 1883. A few 
days later, Hicks’s soldiers defeated and killed about 500 
dervishes at Jebel Ard, south of Khartoum. The Egyptian 
force returned to Khartoum, where it stayed for about four 
months. 

Hicks led his army out of Khartoum again on 9 Septem- 
ber 1883, in the full heat of summer, and they left their for- 
ward base at El Duam on 27 September. Hicks’s army 
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marched toward El Obeid, which had been captured by the 
Mahdi in January 1883. Harassed by dervish patrols and 
running short of water, Hicks’s force moved clumsily as a 
large hollow square (with about 6,000 camels in the center ) 
through Kordofan. Morale, discipline, and cohesion plum- 
meted, and on 3 November 1883 the force reached Kashgil, 
perhaps led into a trap by treacherous guides. 

Mahdist forces were waiting at Kash gil and began a con- 
tinuous fire on the large target. Hicks’s army again advanced 
the mom ing of 4 November 1883; later that day or on the fol- 
lowing one, the square was broken and wholes ale slaughter 
began. Of Hicks’s 10,000 Egyptian soldiers, only about 300 
survived the bloodbath, and most survivors were captured 
by the dervishes . Hicks may have been lacking in competence 
but not in courage. In keeping with the Sudanese custom, the 
heads of Hicks and his other leaders were taken to the Mahdi. 

The news of the veritable annihilation of Hicks’s army 
shocked Cairo and shattered complacency in London, where 
the nature of the Sudanese qu agm ire was finally realized. 


See also Arabi Rebellion; Bombay Army; Egypt; Egyptian 
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Hlobane, Battle of (28 March 1879) 
See Buller, General Sir Redvers H., V.C.; Wood, Field 
Marshal Sir (Henry) Evelyn M., V.C.; Zulu War 


Hobhouse, Emily (1860-1926) 
Em ily Hobhouse was a British Liberal, pacifist, and self- 
appointed social worker who was one of the first to visit and 
report on the deficiencies of the refugee “concentration” 
camps in South Africa during the Second Boer War 
(1899-1902). Her complaints after her return to England 
prompted the government to est ablish the Fawcett Commis- 
sion, which further investigated camp conditions and 
helped improve the sanit ary and living conditions in them. 
Born in 1860 in Cornwall, England, Hobhouse lived with 
her parents and took care of her invalid father until he died 
in 1895. She then traveled to the United States, where she 
reportedly became a social worker. Hobhouse returned to 
England after an unsuccessful marriage engagement. 
Hobhouse became active in numerous social work and 


political reform movements, including the Adult Suffrage 
Society. Belonging to the radical wing of the Liberal Party, 
she oppos ed the Second Boer War that broke out in October 
1899. Hobhouse spoke at sever al public meetings , denounc- 
ing the polic ies and activities of the British Government. 

In late 1900, after the institution of British farm burning 
and land clear ance policies in South Africa and the est ab- 
lishment of camps to house and protect displaced Boer 
refugees , Hobhouse began to learn det ails of poor treatment 
and unsatisfactory conditions in the camps. At about the 
s ame time , Hobhouse est ablished the South African Women 
and Children Distress (or Relief) Fund, to provide food and 
clothing to those interned in the camps. Few people or 
groups, however, contributed to Hobhouse’s fund. 

Hobhouse traveled to South Africa to deliver supplies 
from her fund to the camps, arriving in South Africa on 27 
December 1900. Sir (later Lord) Alfred Milner, high com- 
missioner for South Africa, approved her visits. She visited 
several camps—all white camps — including those south of 
Bloemfontein, at Norvalspont, Aliwal North, Springfontein, 
Kimberley, and Orange River. Hobhouse complained to 
authorities at these camps about inadequate sanit ary condi- 
tions and alleged insufficient rations. 

Hobhouse, considered “pro-Boer” and a “screamer, 
returned to England in May 1901. She wrote a lengthy report 
ex posing the worst aspects of the South African concentr a- 
tion camps and the harsh milit ary methods employed by the 
British to end the war. Hobhouse tried to return to South 
Africa in October 1901 but was prohibited from doing so. 
Whether Hobhouse was motivated by social welfare con- 
cerns or was using the camps to advance her Liberal pac ifist 
political agenda cannot be ascertained. Parliament 
appointed the all-female Fawcett Commission, excluding 
Hobhouse, to travel to South Africa and report on the condi- 
tions in the camps. The Fawcett Commission confirmed 
Hobhouse’s main points and made a number of common- 
sense recommendations for camp improvement that were 
implemented shortly thereafter. 

Hobhouse remained active in pacifist and social welfare 
organizations for the rest of her life. She died in Cornwall on 
8 June 1926 and her ashes were buried in 1927 at the foot of 
the Women’s Memorial in Bloemfontein, South Africa. 


See also Boer War, Second (1899-1902); Concentration 
Camps; Kitchener, Field Marshal Horatio H.; Roberts, Field 
Marshal Frederick S., V.C. 
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Home Defense 

Home defens e— the protection of the British Isles from for- 
ei gn attack or invasion —was a mission of the British Army 
throughout this period. While imperial defense was the 
British Army’s main strategic role in the nineteenth century, 
its rationalization and the allocation of troops to overs eas 
stations had an additional purpose of releasing as many sol- 
diers as possible for home defense duty. 

Numerous coastal fortifications were built during the 
Napoleonic War years, and many of these forts and batteries 
were used through the mid-nineteenth century. They were 
considered important defenses in any possible war with 
France that dominated home defense concerns for decades. 
In 1828, for example, 33,556 soldiers were stationed at 
home. This number decreased to 28,277 by 1839 but 
increas ed to 52,460 in the following decade. 

The issue of home defense rose to the forefront with the 
accession of Louis Napoleon to power in 1851. Concern that 
the French might use steamships as assault vess els led to the 
construction of nu merous fortif ications at key naval harbors 
and arsenals, including the Channel Islands, Port smouth, 
Plymouth, Pembroke, Medway, and other locations. 

Throughout the 1850s and early 1860s, the British Army 
in the United Kingdom was understrength and insuffic iat 
to man completed and projected fortifications. To augment 
the strength of the British Army, traditional res erve forces 
were revived and organized to accomplish peacetime and 
wartime tasks. 

The Militia Act of 1852 revived the militia in numbers 
and ef fectiveness and also fixed the strength of the militia at 
80,000 men to be rais ed by voluntary rec ruitment. In 1858, 
over 30,000 militiamen were mobilized for home defense. 
The militia system was strengthened and the British Army 
further modernized by the Cardwell Reforms of the early 
1870s, which included the “localization” of the milit ary sys- 
tem in territorial areas, where line regiments would be 
linked with militia regiments. The Localization Act of 1872 
also transferred control of the militia and volunteers from 
the lords lieutenant to the Crown. During the Second Boer 
War (1899-1902), militia battalions, in addition to other 
tasks, provided home defense. 

Elements of the Rifle Volunteer Corps (and some artillery 
and engineer units)—the volunteers—consisting of mid- 
dle-cass volunteers, were reestablished in 1859. In 
1860-1863, the Rifle Volunteer Corps units were organ ized 
into administrative battalions, and the 1863 Volunteer Act 


legally est ablished the force. In 1871, the War Office assu med 
adm inistr ative responsibility for the volunteer forces. In the 
1880s and early 1890s, military debate frequently focus ed 
on home defense and the role of the volunteers. 

The yeomanry, which was part - time cavalry, was called 
out on a number of occasions to assist the civil power 
between 1816 and 1867. The home secret ary was responsi- 
ble for the yeomanry until 1871, when control was pass edto 
the secretary of state for war. In 1888, yeomanry units 
became liable for service anywhere with in the United King- 
dom for home defense duty. 

In the late 1880s, further plans were developed for home 
defense. As a less expensive alternative to augmenting the 
Royal Navy or increasing the size of the British Army at 
home, it was dec ided to construct two rings of fixed defens es 
around London. Fortification lines were surveyed and plans 
drawn up, but lit tle work was actu ally done. Sixty “Stanhope 
storehouses; named after the secretary of state for war, 
Edward St anhope, were built and were later us ed du ring the 
Second Boer War mobilization. 

In 1908, the auxiliary forces were reorgan ized to provide 
a more ef fective and efficient system for reinforc ing the reg- 
ular army and providing home defense. The volunteers 
(infantry) and yeomanry were merged as the Territorial 
Force (later the Territorial Army). This provided a res erve 
force of fourteen infantry divisions and fourteen cavalry 
brigades that in peacetime served in the United Kingdom 
only and provided home defense, but in wartime could vol- 
unteer for overs eas service. 


See also Cardwell Reforms; Coastal Fortifications; Haldane, 
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Horse Guards 

The head quarters of the British Army in the British Isles 
was known originally as the Horse Guards. It was est ab- 
lished in 1793 when it was dec ided to appoint a soldier as 
comm ander in chief to administer the British Army. In 
1795, Field Marshal H.R.H. Frederick, Duke of York (the 
son of King George III), became comm ander in chief. The 
Duke of York established a staff of three assistants: a mili- 
tary secret ary, an adjutant - general, and a quartermaster- 
gener al . It was th is organization, located in Whitehall, that 
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became known as the Horse Guards. Through much of the 
nineteenth century, the Horse Guards attempted to ret ain 
total control over the army (except financial) against what 
was perceived to be civilian interference in military mat- 
ters. 

A number of significant reforms to streamline the ef fec- 
tiveness of the British Army and establish the primacy of 
civilian control over the military were undertaken in the 
early 1850s. In June 1854, the secret ary of state for war was 
separ ated from the secret ary of state of the colon ies, the first 
time Great Brit ain possessed a full - time secret ary of state 
solely for milit ary af fairs. 

The commander in chief was suppos edto be subordinate 
to the secret ary of st ate for war, although he rem ained phys- 
ically separated from the War Office at the Horse Guards. 
The War Office Act of 1870 consolidated the War Office and 
the Horse Guards and also required the comm ander in chief 
to physically move from the Horse Guards to the War Office, 
an unmistakable indicator of his new subordinate role as 
principal military adviser to the secretary of state. Even 
though the British Army commander in chief and his staff 
moved to the War Office in Pall Mall, the term “Horse 
Guards” was still frequently used to refer to the military 
component of the War Office. 
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Hunter, General Sir Archibald (1856-1936) 
General Sir Archibald Hunter was an inspiring leader, a 
superb troop trainer, and a skillful comm ander who made 
significant contributions to the British reconquest of the 
Sudan and operations during the Second Boer War. 

Born on 6 September 1856, Hunter was gazetted to the 
4th Foot after Sandhurst at tendance in 1874. He served on 
Gibralt ar and participated in the 1884-1885 Gordon Relief 
Expedition in the Sudan. Hunter served in the Egyptian 
Army from 1884 to 1899, gaining experience fighting 
against the dervishes while holding positions of increasing 
responsibility. He was severely wounded and was awarded 
the Distinguished Service Order (D.S.0.) for his leadersh ip 
at the Battle of Ginnis (30 December 1885), and was again 


wounded while commanding a bri gade at the Bat tle of Toski 
(3 August 1889). 

Hunter continued to serve in the Sudan, where he was 
considered the “right-hand man” of the sirdar, Major Gen- 
eral (later Field Marshal Earl) Sir Hor atio H. Kitchener. After 
commanding the infantry at the Battle of Firket (7 June 
1896), Hunter was promoted to major gener al in November 
1896; he was reportedly the youngest British Army major 
gener al since Field Marshal Arthur Wellesley, First Duke of 
Wellington. Other major actions took place, not ably the Bat- 
tle of Atbara (8 April 1898), where Hunter initially advised 
Kitchener to delay his attack, and the Battle of Omdurman 
(2 September 1898), where Hunter comm anded his division 
and maneuvered his troops and reserves with great skill. 
Hunter was knighted for his superb leadership in battle. 

In May 1899, Hunter was assigned to India to command 
the Quetta Division. After the outbreak of the Second Boer 
War, he was appointed chief of staff to Gener al (later Field 
Marshal) Sir George S. White, V.C., and played an indispen- 
sable role in the defense of Ladysmith. After the relief of 
Ladysmith, Hunter was promoted to lieutenant general and 
given comm and of the 10th Division. He led his division on 
numerous mobile operations, culminating at Brandwater 
Basin, where about 4,000 Boers surrendered on 30 July 1900. 
Hunter was invalided to England in January 1901. 

Hunter commanded the Scottish District (later Com- 
mand), from 1901 to 1903 and then was reassigned to India, 
where he commanded first the Western and then the South- 
ern Army until 1908. He was promoted to general in 1905 
while in India, and in 1910, Hunter was appointed governor 
and commander in chief of Gibralt ar. He was not a success at 
Gibraltar, as his outspokenness and uncharacteristic dis- 
courtesy over a number of issues caus ed consider able fric- 
tion with the civil population. Faced with possible dismissal, 
he resigned in 1913. 

Shortly after the outbreak of World War I, Hunter was 
given command of Aldershot Training Center, and later of 
Aldershot Comm and, where he worked hard until late 1917 
to train the troops needed for the front. In 1916, the prime 
minister stated that Hunter had “won the Battle of Omdur- 
man in spite of Kitchener, and defended Ladysmith in spite 
of White” (Hunter 1996, p. 2). In spite of the high regard in 
which he was seem ingly held, Hunter was very dis appointed 
not to receive a combat comm and in World War I and to not 
have been promoted to field marshal. Hunter retired from 
the army in 1920. 
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Hunter served in Parliament briefly, was active in regi- 
mental affairs and charitable work, and died on 28 June 
1936. 
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Imperial Service Troops 

At no time did the East India Company, or later the British 
Crown, directly control the entire subcontinent of India. In 
the aftermath of the Indian Mutiny, about 562 semiau- 
tonomous princes ruled their own states under British 
guidance. These rulers maintained a large bodyguard, if 
not a small army, for their protection and prestige. 

In 1885, when war with Russia over Afghanistan seemed 
imm inent, many of these princes loyally offered troops to 
the service of the government of India and the British 
Empire. The Indian government's acceptance of this offer 
showed the princes that the British had faith in their loy- 
alty. The government of India formed, from the princes’ 
troop contributions, the composite Imperial Service Troops 
in 1889. Princes who joined this progr am agreed to raise 
and support units and train and equip them to Indian 
Army standards. Each ruler recruited his own troops from 
his own subjects, paid for them, and designated his own 
commanders. A British Army officer from the Indian Army 
establishment was attached to each native contingent to 
serve as milit ary advis er. 

The Indian rulers were serious in their pledges of troop 
contributions. Du ring the 1895 Chitral Ex pedition, tr ans- 
port tr ains were organ ized by the mahar ajas of Gwalior and 
Jaipur, and Imperial Service Troops of the maharaja of 
Kashmir fought gallantly in the same campaign. The 
maharaja of Kashmirs army totaled 18,000 men with 66 
artillery pieces. The maharaja of Jodhpur provided a cav- 
alry force, and the maharaja of Ulwar trained 600 cavalry 
and 1,000 infantry soldiers for the Imperial Service Troops. 

Many Imperial Service Troops also served overseas. 


Hyder abad sent contingents to Burma in 1888-1890 and to 
South Africa in 1902-1904. Alwar, Bikaner, and Jodhpur 
sent troops to China in 1900-1901 to help suppress the 
Boxer Rebellion, and Bikaner sent Imperial Service Troops 
to Somaliland in 1901-1904. 

By 1912, the Imperial Service Troops consisted of over 
20,000 soldiers contributed by the local Indian rulers. This 
program helped improve the readiness of the forces of 
indi genous rulers, increas ed interoper ability between the 
Imperial Service Troops, Indian, and British forces, and 
enhanced Anglo-Indian relations and trust. 
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Imperialism 

Imperialism was the policy of territorial expansion con- 
ducted with increasing success by European powers, espe- 
cially Great Britain, between 1815 and 1914. There were 
many reasons for imperialism, including the search for 
raw materials and markets for Great Britain's manufac- 
tured goods during the Industrial Revolution; “Social Dar- 
winism,’ in which the British felt superior to other peoples 
and thought it was their duty to “civilize” them by spread- 
ing their superior culture, religion, influence, and govern- 
ment; to retain the balance of power of European nations; 
to distract public opinion from domestic economic dis- 
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The British Empire, 1914 


tress and social tension; rivalry among industrialized 
“great” powers; and the creation of allies. The British Army 
was also seen as a civilizing influence. As the instrument of 
British imperialism, the British soldier fought his nation’s 
small wars and colonial campaigns and then administered 
those possessions. 

The foundation of British imperialism, from the end of 
the fifteenth century to the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, was mercantilism and the accumulation of wealth, 
which produced long-term economic growth. Mercantilism 
was a general economic policy in which new sources of raw 
materials were dis covered and the conti guous areas colo- 
nized, and these colonies later became the markets for man- 
ufactured goods, especially during the burgeoning Indus- 
trial Revolution. A key element of this policy was 
maintaining a favor able balance of trade by regulating com- 
merce, with low tariffs on imported raw materials and high 
tariffs on imported manufactured goods . The British sought 
tea and spices from the Far East, and when the Chinese, for 
example, were reluct ant to accept British manufactures in 
exchange for tea, the British sold and smuggled opium to 
equalize the trade balance. This caused conflict and war, 
fought by the British Army. Until the middle of the nine- 


teenth century, British imperialism focus ed on India and the 
Far East. Sea power was essential to conduct imperialism 
and maint ain overs eas colonies and markets. The period of 
mercantilism basically ended with the repeal of the Corn 
Laws in 1846, which ushered in a period of free tr ade. 

The Indian Mutiny (1857-1859) transformed British 
Army units stationed in India into an army of occupation 
that assisted the civil power in the maintenance of British 
rule. Russian encroach ment in Central Asia, dangerously 
close to British India, provided the British Army with a def- 
inite mission. 

The 1860s was a period of tremendous turmoil, as the 
British textile industry was almost destroyed by the lack of 
cotton caus ed by the American Civil War. Numerous domes- 
tic and forei gn pressures bore on Great Britain. France and 
Prussia—the latter soon to be a major component of a 
united Germ any—began to challenge British hegemony. In 
1867, Prime Minister Ben jam in Disraeli launched an ex pe- 
dition to Abyssinia. During the first half of the nineteenth 
century, Africa, due to a lack of raw materials, the abolition 
of slavery, and perceptions of primitive cultures, had been 
generally neglected by Great Britain and other European 
nations. Disraeli timed this operation to distract attention 
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from domestic woes, demonstrate the popular appeal of 
imperialism, and secure Abyssinia, to the south of Egypt, 
where the French would be completing the Suez Canal the 
following year. Disr aeli wanted to forestall French influence 
in Africa while secu ring Brit ain’s new lifeline, via the Suez 
Canal, to India and the Far East. 

Imperialism became popular in the 1870s, as did the 
British Army. War and conflict, in the context of Social Dar- 
winism, came to be seen as a natural occurrence in evolu- 
tion and suggested British superiority in all areas. Th is ide- 
ology provided a rationale for war and conquest against 
“inferior peoples”: “the destruction of their arm ies could be 
justified as a part of a constructive and civilising mission, a 
precursor to bringing them the unquestioned benefits of 
trade, technology, Christianity and British rule” (Spiers 
1992, p. 185). The popular press, available to an increasingly 
literate public, encouraged these patriotic and milit aristic 
sentiments as the British Army engaged in frequently 
romanticized colonial wars and campaigns. 

A new wave of European rivalry and imperialism, the 
“scramble for Africa; began in 1876 when King Leopold II 
of Belgium established a private company to exploit the 
wealth of the Congo basin. France, which had lost the 
provinces of Alsace and Lorraine to the Germans in the 
Franco-Prussian War (1870-1871), was eager to regain lost 
prestige by gaining overseas colonies and supported a rival 
of the Belgians. In 1877, the British annexed the Transvaal 
in order to protect South Africa. The French occupied 
Tunisia in 1881, and two years later the British divided up 
Niger with France. In 1884, accelerating European imperial- 
ism in Africa, the Germans seized Cameroon, Togoland, and 
South-West Africa, and Great Britain reacted by claiming 
more colonies. The rapid pace and relative ease of colonial 
conquest was aided by technological innovations, including 
machine guns. 

Even though Britain continued to ex pand territorially, 
there were internal signs of decline, including decreasing 
exports, increasing imports, and a growing population. 
Moreover, the United States, for ex ample, outproduced Great 
Britain in steel in 1880, in iron in 1890, and in coal produc- 
tion in 1900. Germany produced more steel than Great 
Britain in 1895. 

Imperialistic rivalry between Great Brit ain and France 
culm inated at Fashoda, in the south of Sudan, in September 
1898. Fr ance withdrew from Fashoda in December 1898 and 
tension dec reas ed. 


The British conducted imperialism in Africa and around 
the globe, until the eve of World War I, to maintain their 
empire, taking South Africa and Egypt in order to protect 
India. Other areas were annexed to be able to compete eco- 
nomically with France and Germany, and to establish allies 
in the event of war with either country. 

In 1860, the British Empire tot aled about “9.5 million 
square miles; by 1909 the tot alhad ris en to 12.7 million. The 
British Empire [then] covered around 25 per cent of the 
world’s land surface—making it three times the size of the 
French Empire and ten times that of the Germans— and 
controlled roughly the same proportion of the world’s popu- 
lation: some 444 million people lived under some form of 
British rule” (Ferguson 2003, p. 1). The British Army, 
through its many colonial campaigns, had helped make the 
British Empire a success. 
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India 

The British est ablished their pres ence in India early in the 
seventeenth century when ships of the East India Company 
first reached its shores. By 1815, the company possess ed the 
most powerful army in India. It also governed, directly or 
indirectly, Bengal, areas astride the Ganges River, and large 
areas in eastern and southern India, and it was continuing to 
ex pand its influence. 

The defeat of the powerful Maratha Confeder acy in 1822 
established Brit ain as the par amount power in India. Sind 
was conquered in 1843, and the Punjab was annexed after 
the end of the Second Sikh War in 1849. There were few 
opportunities for additional British territorial ex pansion. 

Under the East India Company, India was divided into 
three administrative entities — Bengal, Madras, and Bom- 
bay — called presidencies. Each presidency had its own gov- 
ernor and its own army under its own comm ander in chief. 
The Bengal Presidency, with its capital at Calcutta, was the 
largest of the three presidencies. The Bengal governor was 
made governor- gener al of Bengal in 1774, and in 1853 his 
control was extended over all political, civil, and military 
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policy in India when he became the governor- general of 
India. When the British Government assumed all responsi- 
bility for the administration of India in 1858, the governor- 
gener al was also styled viceroy and became the repres enta- 
tive of the sovereign. 

The British ruled (in 1858) the Indian subcontinent, 
which covered an area of about 1.6 million square miles (six 
times larger than Texas), with every extreme of climate, 
topography, and vegetation. The heterogeneous population 
of about 400 million consisted of myriad races, languages, 
and cultures, most of whom were either Hindus or Muslims. 
Almost a quarter of the population of the subcontinent, 
however, did not live in British India, but in over 100 semi- 


autonomous princely states that had entered into alliance 
with the East India Company and later the Crown. 

A key institution in India is the caste system, a concept 
very different from class. The Hindus were divided into 
about 3,000 groups, and people were forbidden to marry 
outside their group. Groups were further subdivided and it 
was usually prohibited to marry within the subdivision. 
Caste affected an Indian’s entire life. “There are elaborate 
rules about eating, drinking, smoking and washing. Men 
from the higher groups must eat and smoke only with those 
of their own group and must not accept food or water from 
the lower — although there are almost always exceptions and 
some kinds of food are less subject to pollution than others” 
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(Mason 1974, p. 123). Anyone who broke caste rules became 
an “outcast” shunned by all. The outcast could only be 
cleansed by a long penance concluding with elaborate and 
expensive ceremonies. It is difficult to rank the castes 
exactly, but in general terms they were the Brahmins 
(priests), Raj puts (lords), Banias (merchants), and Sudr as 
(serfs). Those out side the caste system were gener ally called 
“untouchables?” 

Perceptions and pr actices of caste in the three presidency 
arm ies were different. In the Bengal Army, notions of caste 
were included in the milit ary rec ruiting pat terns and organ- 
ization. In the Madras and Bombay Armies, men in the 
ranks were considered relatively equal. 

Caste concerns, primarily in the Bengal Army over the 
“greased cartridge” issue, helped ignite the Indian Mutiny 
in 1857. Other underlying issues in this cultural clash 
include harsh revenue policies, an apparent British indiffer- 
ence to indigenous religion and culture, and the policy of 
“lapse; according to which a state whose ruler did not have 
a male heir would come under control of the British when 
that ruler died. From the perspective of the British imperi- 
alist, “the Indians had for many years been the beneficiaries 
of a humane system of government, deliberately contrived 
to uplift them and modernise their country” (James 1999, 
p. 96). 

The Indian Mutiny was marked by unimaginable brutal- 
ity on both the British and Indian sides. As a result, the East 
India Company relinquished control of India to the British 
Crown in 1858. 

As a key component of Brit ain’s mercantile and imperial 
strategy, India imported British products worth £21 million 
in 1867, as much as Britain’s largest foreign customer, the 
United States. 

As India was “the brightest jewel in the British Crown; 
the British were constantly concerned about Russian 
encroachment in Central Asia, seemingly targeted at an 
invasion of India. The Great Game, as this imperial rivalry 
was called, spawned a “Forward School” of British strategy 
that argued for active measures to counter the potential 
Russian threat—and later resulted in the Second Afghan 
War (1878-1880). 

In 1877, Queen Victoria was authorized by the Royal 
Titles Act to assume the additional title “Empress of India” 

During the last few decades of the nineteenth century, the 
British Raj (British rule in India) was characterized by 
Indian at tempts to participate in their government. The 


Indian National Congress was formed in 1885. Later in Ben- 
gal, armed revolutionaries conducted a campai gn of terror 
and assassination that resulted in the partition of Bengal in 
1905 and provoked resistance to British rule. The Muslim 
League was founded in 1907. India became independent on 
15 August 1947, 
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The British Army in India consisted of two separ ate arm ies 
and was occasionally referred to as the “Army in India.” The 
smaller of the two consisted of regular army units of the 
British Crown, s erving a rotational tour of duty in India. The 
second and larger of the two was the army of the East India 
Company until 1858. The entire army in India was divided 
until 1895 into three separate armies under the control of 
the three presidenc ies into which British India was divided. 
These three arm ies were known as the Bengal Army (head- 
quartered in Delhi), Bombay Army, and Madras Army, the 
lat ter two headquartered in the port city from which they 
took their names. Each of the three presidency armies 
included, until 1858, East India Company forces and British 
Army Crown forces. After 1858, East India Company control 
was abolished and the forces were amalgamated under 
Crown control. The Indian Army initially referred to those 
units of the East India Company, and after the Indian 
Mutiny, those forces including indigenous troops and British 
officers employed directly by the Government of India. 

The 39th Foot was the first British infantry regiment sent 
to India in 1754, followed by the 84th Foot five years later. 
Four additional infantry regiments (74th — 7 7 th) were rais ed 
specifically for service in India in 1787. The first British 
Army cavalry regiment to serve in India was the 19th Light 
Dragoons, which was rais ed there in 1781. They formed the 
nucleus of a British Army force in India. 

British Army officers frequently had mixed reactions 
when their regiments were ordered to India. Some wealthy, 
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aristocratic officers, espec i ally during times of peace, did not 
desire to serve in an unhealthy climate for extended periods 
and lead a relatively mundane garrison life, and they 
exchanged into regiments staying comfort ably at home. Less 
wealthy officers frequently looked forward to a higher st an- 
dard of living in India, where an officer’s pay would stretch 
about 20 percent further than in England. The officers’ s ocial 
life centered around the regimental mess. For affluent offi- 
cers, generous leave and few garris on duties enabled them to 
frequently hunt, ride, and engage in sports such as pig stick- 
ing and polo. Some officers tried to learn foreign languages 
(proficiency was rewarded by a small monetary allowance) 
and increase their military professionalism and knowledge , 
although other officers frequently looked down on such ded- 
ication. British Army officers generally did not socializewith 
their British counterparts in the Indian Army. 

British Army other ranks were frequently bored with 
peacetime regimental soldiering in India but lacked the 
means to take advantage of the social and sporting activi- 
ties that officers could afford. In the 1830s and 1840s, drill 
in many regiments was limited to nine hours per week. This 
gave the soldiers ample opportunity to wander around the 
regimental bazaar and adjacent towns. To pass the time, 
many soldiers got drunk. In 1835, for example, “the 674 cus- 
tomers of the 49th Regiment's canteen drank 7,217 gallons 
of arrack [a locally distilled and very strong rice liquor], 177 
of brandy, and 144 of gin” (James 1998, p. 138). There were 
frequent deaths from alcoholism, as well as deb ilitating 
liver and related ailments that rendered soldiers ineffective 
for duty. 

Venereal dis ease was another significant problem among 
British other ranks in India. A study made over a five-year 
period during the 1830s revealed a 32-45 percent venereal 
dis ease rate among British other ranks, as compared to 2-3 
percent in Indian regiments. Military authorities in India, at 
a distance from religious moralists in Great Britain, were 
more realistic and circumspect in their attitudes toward 
prostitution. In India, brothels were inspected and operated, 
and prostitutes regulated, by military authorities. When 
brothels were clos ed temporarily in 1888, the venereal dis- 
ease rate for British soldiers in India increased tremen- 
dously, and milit ary brothels were reopened in 1899. The 
imposition of stricter controls reduced rates of venereal dis- 
eas e. Moreover, many regiments by that time operated their 
own brothels, with patrons restricted to British soldiers. 

Later in this period sporting teams and competitions 


were developed, as were other activities, including musical 
concerts, to encourage moral, healthy behavior and conduct. 

In the military reorganization that took place after the 
Indian Mutiny, the East India Company’s European regi- 
ments were all am algamated into the British Army. The 1st, 
2nd, and 3rd Bengal European Light Cavalry Regiments 
became, respectively, the 19th, 20th, and 21st Hussars. Each 
of the three presidency armies also had three European 
infantry, li ght infantry, or fusilier regiments, and these were 
absorbed into the British Army as the 101st through 109th 
Regiments. Between 1860 and 1914, there were normally 50 
British Army infantry battalions serving in India, which was 
generally at least one-third of the infantry strength of the 
entire British Army. (In 1879, for example, there were 82 
British Army infantry battalions serving overseas, including 
India, and 59 at home.) In comparison, in 1865 there were 
142 Indian Army infantry battalions and 42 cavalry regi- 
ments, in addition to support troops. 

The strength of the combined British Army in India gen- 
erally exceeded 200,000 soldiers throughout this period. In 
1863, there were 205,000 Indian Army soldiers and 65,000 
British soldiers, for a total of 270,000 soldiers serving in 
India. That number decreas ed to a total of 226,000 soldiers 
(153,000 Indi an and 73,000 British) by 1887, and to 219,000 
soldiers (142,000 Indians and 77,000 British) in 1903. 
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Indian Army Operations 

The British Army in India—including its regular British 
Army units and its East India Company military 
forces/Indian Army units—fought in many wars of com- 
pany and imperial expansion, punitive expeditions, and 
other campaigns. With few exceptions, composite units, con- 
sisting of both British and company/Indian Army units, 
were formed on a provisional basis for a specific mission, 
campaign, or punitive ex pedition. They were generally com- 
bined arms units, consisting of infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery, with support elements. When the operation’s goal 
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was accomplished, the provisional unit was dis banded. The 
requirement to secure India internally and defend it against 
ex ternal threats was the responsibility of the Army in India. 

Campaigns prior to 1815 elim inated the French threat to 
the East India Company’s dom ination of the area and helped 
the company seize and control additional territory. After 
1815, numerous campaigns and wars were fought. The 
Indian Army, for example, fought against the Gurkhas in 
northern India and Nepal (1814-1816) and against the law- 
less Marathas (1817-1818). 

For myriad reasons, including the establishment of 
friendly rulers in Afghanistan to help deter Persian and 
Russian encroachment, British and company troops of the 
“Army of the Indus” invaded Afghanistan in 1839. The 
British actually suffered a reverse in the First Afghan War 
(1839-1842). For similar reas ons, the British launched and 
fought the Second Afghan War (1878-1880). The Persian 
War was fought in 1856-1857. 

Sind was conquered and annexed by the company in 
1843, and indi genous forces in Gwalior were suppressed the 
same year. Two wars (1845-1846; 1848-1849) were fought 
against the Sikh state of Punjab, the main independent 
power remaining in India. After the Sikhs were defeated in 
1849, the British annexed the Punjab. After the Punjab was 
annexed, the border area between British India and 
Afghanist an became the North-West Frontier, a mountain- 
ous area of frequently hostile tribesmen. Begin n ing in 1849, 
the British sent numerous punitive expeditions and other 
fidd forces to discourage raiding, subdue hostilities, and 
maint ain tr anquility on the frontier. Ex peditionary forces on 
the North-West Frontier ranged from approximately a 
bri gade-size force, such as the one that fought the Waziris in 
1852, to the 1897 Tir ah Field Force that consisted of 34,506 
British and Indian Army officers and other ranks, and 
19,934 noncombatants. 

Three wars were fought in Bu rma (1823-1826; 1852-1853; 
and 1885), mainly by troops of the Army in India. There were 
also a number of ex peditions to the “North-East Frontier” that 
included Lushai, the Naga Hills, the Ch in Hills, and Manipur. 

East India Company and Indian Army units fought in 
various Asian conflicts. Indian troops served in the First 
China (or Opium) War (1839-1842), the Second China 
(Arrow) War (1856-1860), and in the 1900 Boxer rebellion 
in China. An Indian Army battalion also landed on Japan in 
1863, with British Army units, to tempor arily occupy a por- 
tion of that country. An expeditionary force from India was 


s ent to Aden in 1865-1866, and another to Per akin Malaysia 
in 1875-1876. 

The Indian Mutiny (1857-1859) was an especially bloody 
conflict frequently pitting company and British Army units 
against company battalions that had rebelled. After the 
Indian Mutiny, rebellious units were dis banded, company 
European regiments were merged into the British Army, and 
company authority tr ansferred to the British Crown. 

Army in India units also fought overs eas with increasing 
frequency during this period. There was a long historical 
company precedent for overseas service, beginning with 
Madras Army troops defeating the Spanish and capturing 
Manila in 1762, and in the 1801 Egyptian campaign against 
the French. 

Indian Army units were sent to Malta in April 1878 and 
partic ipated later that year in the occupation of Cyprus— 
the first time Indian troops had been sent to Europe. 

Indian troops also fought in a number of African cam- 
paigns. Many of the troops that fought in the Abyssinian War 
(1867-1868) were from the Bombay Army, dispatched to 
Africa because of their relative prox imity to the area of oper- 
ations. The British ex peditionary force to Egypt in 1882 con- 
tained Indian units, as did the 1884-1885 Gordon Relief 
Expedition. Indian Army military forces also served in 
British East Africa between 1896 and 1901. Although the 
British Govern ment redeployed medical units from India to 
South Africa, no Indian Army combat arms units were 
deployed to fight in the Second Boer War (1899-1902) 
because of possible racial repercussions. 
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Indian Army Organization 
The Indian Army consisted of the troops of the East India 
Company prior to the Indian Mutiny (1857-1859). Afterward 
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those units with indigenous soldiers and British officers were 
employed directly by the Government of India. Until 1895 the 
Indian Army (with its British Army components) was 
divided into three presidencies: Bengal (headquartered in 
Calcutta), Bombay, and Madras. The Bengal Presidency was 
the largest of the three, and its commander in chief served 
nominally until 1895 as commander in chief, India. In reality, 
the other two presidency arm ies were basically autonomous. 
The Bengal Presidency commander in chief was normally a 
full general, and the Bombay and Madras commanders in 
chief were usu ally lieutenant generals. After 1895, the com- 
mander in chief, India, was a full general. 

Staff work was conducted in the presidency arm ies, and 
later in the consolidated Indian Army, in the same manner 
as in the British Army. The two princ ipal staff officers, usu- 
ally major generals, were the adjut ant-gener al (responsible 
for discipline, training, and administration), and the quar- 
term aster-general (responsible for equipment, barr acks, and 
supplies ). Deputies were normally colonels, and deputy 
assistants were majors. Each presidency also had its own 
staff corps, but these were cons olidated in 1891 to form the 
Indian Staff Corps. 

Prior to 1889, the three main arm ies were organ ized into 
administrative brigades and divisions, but they were rarely 
assembled as such and gener ally remained in regimental 
cantonments and garris ons scat tered throughout India. This 
organizational structure was replaced in 1889 by one that 
divided each of the armies into first-class or second-class 
districts, comm anded by a major general or brigadier gen- 
eral, respectively. The districts in turn were subdivided into 
first- or second-class stations, generally under the com- 
mand of the senior officer, usually a colonel or lieutenant 
colonel (regimental or battalion commander), serving in it. 
Units were cobbled together to form four wartime divisions, 
but there were no divisional commanders or staffs desig- 
nated or maint ained. 

In 1895, the three presidency armies were abolished and 
replaced by one Army of India, divided into four comm ands. 
These four comm ands were the Bengal, Bombay (including 
Sind and Baluchistan), Madras (including Burma), and the 
Punjab (including the Punjab Frontier Force). 

Gener al (later Field Marshal) Lord Hor atio H. Kitchener, 
comm ander in chief, India, from 1902-1909, was instru- 
mental in making sweeping organizational changes. To 
emphasize that there was one unified Indian Army, regi- 
ments were renumbered in a single sequence. In addition, it 


was realized that the Indian Army must be organ ized, led, 
and trained in peacetime as in war. Accordingly, the Indian 
Army was divided into three corps areas with divisions 
reconstituted and assigned to corps. The Northern Com- 
mand was to consist of the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Divisions, and 
three separate brigades; Western Comm and was assigned 
the 4th, 5th, and 6th Divisions, plus one separate bri gade; 
the 7th and 8th Divisions were allocated to Eastern Com- 
mand. The 9th Division and Bu rma Division were assigned 
directly to army head quarters. Due to financial constr aints, 
this plan was only parti ally accomplished. Indian Army reg- 
iments were also rotated throughout the country and to the 
North-West Frontier. 

The basic Indian Army and British Army unit was the 
infantry battalion and its counterpart, the cavalry regiment. 
During the Indian Mutiny, sixty-four Bengal regiments 
mutinied or were preemptively disarmed, whereas only two 
Bombay Army units, and none in the Madras Army, were dis- 
affected. Th is was largely at tributed to ideas of caste and class, 
and the organization of single - caste battalions in the Bengal 
Army. During the amalgamation and reorganization of Indian 
Army battalions after the mutiny, greater emphasis was 
placed on the reliability of the “martial races” from northern 
India, mainly Sikhs, Marathas, Dogr as, and Garwhalis. Single- 
caste bat talions in most cases were replaced by mixed bat tat 
ions with various single- caste compan ies. A mixed battalion, 
for example, might consist of “one or two companies of Pun- 
jabi Muslims, one or two companies of Sikhs, and perhaps a 
company of Rajputs and one of Dogras, Pathans or Baluchis” 
(Mason 1974, p. 24). The aim of this structure was to prevent 
whole battalions from st aging a mutiny again. 

After the mutiny, each infantry regiment consisted of one 
battalion of eight companies. There were six British offi- 
cers—the comm ander, s econd in command, adjutant, quar- 
termaster, medical officer, and one staff officer—in the bat- 
talion headquarters, and two additional British officers, each 
of whom commanded a “wing” of four compan ies. Un iquely, 
there were a number of Indian “viceroy’s comm issioned offi- 
cers” (VCOs) in the battalion. They were junior to British offi- 
cers but carried swords, were saluted by Indian other ranks, 
and were addressed as sahib (from the Persian word for 
“sir”). The sen ior VCO in an infantry battalion was the sube- 
dar-major, who carried tremendous prestige and advis ed the 
commanding officer. Each company was commanded by a 
subedar, with a jemadar as second in command, and con- 
sisted of five havildars (sergeants), five naiks (corporals), 75 
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sepoys (sipahi, from the Persian word sipah, meaning an 
army), and two drummers. In the 1890s, the “wings” were 
replaced by four “double companies.” These new subunits 
had a British Army major or captain in comm and, and the 
compan ies ret ained their Indian chain of command. 

The postmutiny Indian Army cavalry was gener ally 
organized on the irregular sillidar system (from the Persian 
word silahd ar, for “bearer of arms”). In gener al terms , the sil- 
lidar, in return for higher pay, contracted to provide and 
maintain his own horse and equipment. The Indian Army 
cavalry regiment was commanded by a British Army 
colonel, assisted by an adjut ant and a small staff. The regi- 
ment was divided into three squadrons (increased to four in 
1885), each with a British commander and second in com- 
mand. Each squadron had two troops, and each troop was 
commanded by an Indian rissaldar (the cavalry counterpart 
to the infantry subedar) and assisted by a jemadar. Each 
troop further consisted of one kot-dafadar ( irregular cavalry 
senior sergeant), ei ght dafadars (sergeants), seventy sowars 
(troopers, from the Persian savar, or “one who rides”), and 
one trumpeter. The cavalry troopers were armed with 
swords and carbines. 

After the Indian Mutiny, field artillery was no longer con- 
trolled by Indians but remained under Royal Artillery 
authority. In 1885, the term “Native” was dropped from regi- 
mental titles. 

In 1863, for example, there were 205,000 Indian Army 
soldiers. This total fell to 153,000 Indian Army soldiers by 
1887 and to 142,000 in 1903. In 1906, the Indian Army con- 
sisted of 129 infantry and pioneer battalions, 40 cavalry reg- 
iments, 11 batteries of mountain artillery and one corps of 
frontier garrison artillery, and 33 companies of sappers and 
miners and support troops, totaling 158,344 Indian Army 
soldiers. 
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Indian Mutiny (1857-1859) 
The Indi an Mutiny was a series of generally unconnected 
military revolts of Indi an soldiers , frequently accompan ied 


by bloody atrocities and suppressed by the British with 
equal savagery, against the rule and authority of the East 
India Company. It was also perhaps the ine vit able clash of 
British “civilization” with Indian customs, tr aditions, and 
religion. The Indian Mutiny was not an Indian national 
revolution or general uprising, as asserted by revisionist 
historians. 

Most Britons in India stated they were surprised by the 
outbreak of the mutiny, although they should not have been. 
Signs of insurrection had included mutinies at Vellore in 
1806, at Barrackpore in 1824, and sever al during the 1840s 
and early 1850s. There were indicators of increasing milit ary, 
religious, social, and political friction, especially since the 
First Afghan War (1839-1842), when the company’s forces 
were virtu ally annihilated. This largely destroyed the myth of 
company and European invincibility. Starting at about the 
same time, trust and respect between company officers and 
their soldiers, and vice versa, was steadily diminishing. 
Because steamships and railroads —also seen as a source of 
Western mystic ism and radical change—brought more offi- 
cers families to India, British officers spent more time with 
their fam ilies and less with their soldiers. 

Lord Dalhousie, the governor- gener al from 1848 to 1856, 
revived the Mughal doctrine of lapse, in which a local state 
whose ruler did not have a male heir would come under the 
control of the centr al government when that ruler died. The 
intent of the policy was to ensure better government and 
treatment for the peas ants and to expropriate land from 
landlords who did not possess valid title to the land they 
claimed. In 1856, the king of Oudh was considered unfit to 
rule and deposed, and Oudh was annexed by the British. 
Oudh was the army’s, and especially the Bengal Army’s, pri- 
mary recruiting ground, and high-caste Hindu sepoys 
feared that the social order would be upset further by the 
British. Many rulers became dis enchanted, others worried 
about the fate of their own states, and Indians felt the British 
were trying to subsume their entire civilization and culture. 

The British, from the Indian perspective, also interfered 
with indigenous customs and traditions. They abolished 
suttee (widow burning) and infanticide and legali zed the 
remarriage of Hindu widows. This gave the perception, 
especially to British officers, that the Hindu reli gion was bar- 
baric. Many sepoys felt that the British were at tempting to 
break their caste, to defile them, destroy their social st and- 
ing, and condemn them to an afterlife of damnation, espe- 
cially by forcibly converting them to Christianity. 
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The British enforced the Mahalwari system of taxation, 
which had an impact on sepoys of the Bengal Army who 
came from Hindi-speaking areas of northern India (exclud- 
ing Oudh). Tax revenues increas ed over 70 percent during 
the first half of the nineteenth century, causing mounting 
agricultural debt and the mort gaging of land to moneylend- 
ers. In addition, products manufactured inexpensively by 
the British in England, under their mercantile system, were 
imported to India and sold at cheaper prices than local mer- 
chants could afford to match. These fis cal practices caus ed 
financial hardsh ips among all class es of Indi ans. 

The sepoys serving in “foreign” areas such as Sind and the 
Punjab received a supplemental monet ary allowance, batta, 
to help pay for the local high prices of food. When the British 
annexed these areas, in 1843 and 1849, respectively, batta 
was abolished, despite the continued high prices of food- 
stuffs. To the sepoys, it seemed their reward for fidelity and 
victory had been the loss of their foreign service allowance, 
batta, and this was a significant source of res entment. 

High-caste Hindus, who served mainly in the Bengal 
Army, were also concerned that they would lose their caste if 
they served outside of India. In July 1856 the Gener al Service 
Enlistment Act was pass ed, which required all enlistees to 
serve overseas if required. This caus ed great consternation 
in the Bengal Army and seemed to indicate that any high- 
caste Hindus who joined the company’s army would have to 
renounce their caste and follow orders, have their caste 
defiled, or simply not join the army. 

There were many rumors and prophecies in this volatile 
environment. One prophecy stated that 100 years after the 
1757 Battle of Plass ey, the East India Company’s rule would 
end. There was also a mysterious circulation of chappat ties 
(Indian cakes) as a sort of chain let ter, which Indians were 
fearful of breaking as they might be a harbinger of some sig- 
nif icant event. 

In May 1857, moreover, the combined total of regular 
British Army officers and men and soldiers in Company 
European regiments in India was about 40,000. The nu mber 
of Indians in the three native arm ies totaled about 311,000, 
of whom 165,000 were in the Bengal Army. This very high 
ratio of one European to eight Indians (1:8) in the Army in 
India was caus ed partly by the need to send British Army 
regiments to fight in the Crimean War. 

The spark that ignited these tensions, frustrations, and 
misunderstandings into full-fledged mutiny was the 
“greas ed cartridge” affair, another caste-related issue. In 


1857, the old Brown Bess musket was replaced with the 
more accurate Enfield rifle. The greased Enfield cartridge 
contained both the ball and powder charge. The end of the 
cartridge had to be bitten off and the cartridge then 
rammed down the muzzle of the rifle. The sepoys believed 
that the greased cartridge was lubricated with a mixture of 
cow and pig fat. The cow is sacred to the Hindus, and the act 
of biting such a cartridge was viewed as an at tempt to break 
their caste before being converted into Christianity. To the 
Muslims, the pig is an unclean animal, and touch ing pig fat 
means def ilement. 

Native regiments, especially high -caste Hindus in the 
Bengal Army who were treated with misplaced leniency and 
their lack of discipline tolerated, increasingly refused to 
accept the new cartridges. The 19th and 34th Bengal Native 
Infantry Regiments were dis banded in early 1857 for refus- 
ing to use the new cartridges . Unrest and tension simmered 
throughout the Bengal Army. On 24 April 1857, at Meerut 
(an import ant station about 40 miles northeast of Delhi, on 
the Grand Trunk Road that connected Calcutta in the east 
with the Punjab in the west), eighty-five native soldiers of 
the 3rd Bengal Cavalry refus ed the new cartridges. The mal- 
contents were each tried and sentenced to ten years of hard 
labor. The Meerut regiments, believing that British Army 
units were march ing to attack them, openly mutinied on 10 
May 1857. The mutineers freed their comrades from jail, 
burned down garris on and barrack buildings, and attacked 
and killed British officers and their fam ilies. The insu rgents 
then marched to Delhi, apparently hoping to reinstall the last 
king and revive the grandeur and glory of the Mughal 
Empire. Th is was the begin n ing of the violent “de vil’s wind” 
that blew across northern India. 

The Indian Mutiny was largely confined to the Bengal 
Army. Sixty-four Bengal Army regiments mutinied or were 
preemptively dis armed, as compared with only two Bombay 
Army units and none in the Madras Army. 

The Indian Mutiny broke out on 10 May 1857 and did not 
officially end until 8 July 1859. The mutiny itself can be 
divided into a number of campaigns. The first campaign 
consisted of the siege and capture of Delhi (June-Septem- 
ber 1857). The second was the campaign in Oudh, including 
the defense of the Lucknow Residency ( July-November 
1857); the September and November 1857 relief of Luc- 
know; the defense (June 1857) and the three battles of 
Cawnpore (July, November, and December 1857); the final 
capture of Lucknow in March 1858; and the pacification of 
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Oudh and Rohilkand (April-June 1858). Operations in Cen- 
tral India were conducted in two phases, from June—Nov- 
ember 1857 and January-June 1858. The Battle of Gwalior 
(19 June 1858) was the last major engagement of the Indian 
Mutiny. Final mopping-up operations took place from July 
1858 until May 1859. 

On 8 July 1859, Lord Can ning, the viceroy and governor- 
general of Indian, issued a proclamation officially ending 
the Indian Mutiny and declaring peace. 
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Infantry, British Army—Organization 

The most numerous and significant component of the 
British Army through the Victorian era was the infantry, 
organ ized into regiments of one or more battalions each. In 
1850, for example, there were 90,000 infantrymen, 12,000 
cavalrymen, 7,000 artillerymen, and 1,200 engineers in the 
British Army, totaling 110,200 soldiers. In effect, the pay, 
weapons, uniform, and so on, of the infantry were those of 
the British Army, with the other arms serving as exceptions. 
The infantry battalion was the primary independent tactical 
element of the British Army. 

The organization and strength of the infantry battalion 
fluctuated throughout this period. After the Napoleonic 
Wars, almost all regiments were reduced to single battalion 
units. The strength of most battalions was reduced to a total 
of 697 all ranks (officers and enlisted men), of whom 570 
were private soldiers. 

In 1822, the strength of battalions serving in India and the 
East Indies was fixed at 1,071, and they were organized into 
10 compan ies, 9 service (overs eas) and | recruiting company 
in the United Kingdom. Battalions serving elsewhere totaled 
654 all ranks and were organized into 8 companies. 


It was usually difficult to keep a battalion serving over- 
seas up to full strength without an effective home depot 
organization. In 1825, to remedy this situation, infantry bat- 
talions were increas ed to 10 companies, of which 6 were to 
be service and 4 depot companies. The service element of 
the battalion consisted of 1 lieutenant colonel, 1 major, 6 
capt ains, 8 lieutenants, 4 second lieutenants, 1 surgeon with 
an assistant, 4 staff sergeants, 36 color sergeants and ser- 
geants, 24 corporals, 12 dru mmers, and 516 private soldiers, 
equ aling 6 companies of 86 private soldiers each with offi- 
cers and noncommissioned officers (NCOs). The depot ele- 
ment, frequently called the depot battalion, consisted of 1 
major, 4 captains, 4 lieutenants, 4 second lieutenants, 1 sur- 
geon, 26 staff sergeants and sergeants, 26 corporals, 8 drum- 
mers, and 224 privates, organ ized into 4 understrength com- 
panies of 56 privates each. When the battalion was formed 
in line, the right flank company was designated the 
grenadier company, and the left flank company was the light 
company. This distinction in flank companies was abolished 
in the 1860s. 

From 1839-1840, infantry battalions received an increase 
in five private soldiers per company to help reduce short- 
ages .In 1841, there were 78 infantry battalions serving over- 
seas, 6 en route to or from overs eas postings and 19 in the 
United Kingdom. 

The infantry of the British Expeditionary Force to the 
Crimea in 1854, which included 3 Guards battalions, was 
organ ized into 4 infantry divisions and 1 light division, each 
division consisting of 2 brigades of 3 battalions. Battalions 
were increased to 16 companies, 8 service and 8 depot, giv- 
ing each battalion the strength of almost 2 regular battal 
ions. In June 1854, however, the depot element was reduced 
to 4 companies. 

The Indian Mutiny (1857-1859) caus eda further batta- 
ion reconfiguration. The 10th to the 25th Regiments were 
each directed to raise a second battalion consisting of 10 
service and 2 depot companies, totaling 1,000 all ranks. 

The Cardwell Reforms in 1872 linked single battalions in 
pairs and assigned regiments to spec ific geographical loca- 
tions within the United Kingdom. All regiments then had a 
depot detach ment, and in the case of two-bat talion regi- 
ments, one bat talion serving overs eas and one at home. Th is 
scheme basically existed until the end of the Victorian era. 

The strength of each battalion was dict ated by its avail- 
ability for foreign service. Since there were no res erves, the 
strength of the first 18 battalions on the foreign service ros- 
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ter was maintained at 820 rank and file, the next 18 battal- 
ions at 620 soldiers, and all others at 520. 

In 1881, all regiments were given two battalions. The first 
twenty-five regiments remained intact, while the rem ainder 
were amalgamated into pairs to form the first and second 
battalions of the new regiments. Each regiment also had 
third and fourth battalions, consisting of militia, and a vol- 
unteer battalion. Each service battalion then consisted of a 
headquarters and ei ght companies each of about one hun- 
dred NCOs and men. Each company, commanded by a cap- 
tain, was divided into two half companies, with a subaltern 
in charge of each. Each half company was further divided 
into two sections. 

In 1913, as a result of lessons learned during the Second 
Boer War, the nu mber of companies in an infantry battalion 
was reduced from eight to four, the so-called double-com- 
pany system. Advances in weapons lethality meant that a 
larger company with more subunits was more maneuver- 
able than a smaller one, especially when dispersion was 
required. 

During large wars, such as the Crimean War and Second 
Boer War, three battalions were formed into a brigade, and 
two brigades were in a division. These were temporary for- 
mations, with commanders having little experience of 
higher-level command and control. Prior to World War I, 
brigades and divisions were made perm anent formations. 
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Infantry, British Army—Small Arms 

Technological advances and weapons improvements had 
probably the greatest impact on the infantry, since they 
comprised the largest portion of the British Army and 
fought directly, using small arms, with its advers aries. 

Most infantrymen from 1815 until the mid-1840s were 
armed with variations of the Brown Bess muzzle-loading, 
black-powder- fing smoothbore flintlock musket, consid- 
ered a superb weapon in its day for close-order fighting and 
short-range and volley firing. It was a brass- mounted mus- 
ket three-quarters of an inch in diameter with a 42-inch - long 


barrel and carried a 17-inch bayonet. Its total length was 4 
feet, 7 inches, and it weighed nearly 10 pounds. The rate of 
fire was on aver age three rounds per minute by an ex peri- 
enced soldier, and its effective range was about 100 yards. 
The Brown Bess had no rear sight because it was not 
ex pected to be aimed. Since infantry fighting took place at 
that time in dense formations at close dist ances, the soldier 
would be marched into place, ordered to point his weapon at 
the opposing mass, and fire on comm and. 

In the 1830s the Board of Ordnance dec ided in principle 
to change from the flintlock musket to one using the more 
reliable percussion system. The Brunswick rifle was adopted 
in 1836. It had a caliber of .704 inches, barrel length of 30 
inches (fit ted with a cross-handled sword bayonet), and was 
sighted to 300 yards. In practical terms, this rifle was con- 
sidered unsuit able, mainly because the bore was too ti ght 
and there was insufficient power to keep the bullet spinn ing 
fast enough for a straight flight. 

The smoothbore musket was officially replaced in 1851 
by the Minié rifle, a weapon that revolutionized warfare. A 
problem with early rifles was loading the bullet into a rifled 
barrel. Captain Claude Minié of the Belgian Army solved 
this problem by developing a .702-caliber cylindrical - 
conoidal bullet. The base of the bullet was flat, exposing a 
maximum surface to the charge, and hollow, expanding 
from the explosion to fit the grooves of the rifle. The Minié 
rifle was 4 feet, 6 inches long and weighed 9 pounds. It was 
the first rifle to have a perfected sliding ladder rear sight. Its 
effective range was 800 yards, although targets at twice that 
distance could be hit. All of the British infantrymen in the 
Crimea (except for those in the 4th Division, who were still 
armed with old smoothbore muskets) reportedly carried 
Minié rifles. 

In a period of rapid technological advances, the Minié 
rifle soon became obsolete. It was replaced in 1853 by the 
Enfield rifle, manufactured by American-made mach inery 
at the Royal Sm all Arms Factory of Enfield. The Enfield rifle 
had a barrel 3 feet, 3 inches long, and the entire weapon was 
4 feet, 6 inches long and wei ghed 8 pounds, 14 ounces. The 
bore was .577 inches, and the rifling was 3-grooved, rather 
than 4 like the Minié, which made the round more stable 
and permit ted it to ex pand more easily. The ladder rear si ght 
was sighted up to 1,200 yards, with the Enfield being a very 
accurate and reli able weapon. It rem ained, like its predeces- 
sors, a muzzle-loading rifle. The bullet and powder were 
sealed in a paper cartridge, which was thinly coated with 
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grease to be waterproof and to lubricate the bullet. The new 
Enfidd rifle with the greas ed cartridge, considered a poten- 
tial source of def ilement to both Muslims and Hindus, was a 
reas on for the outbreak of the 1857 Indian Mutiny. 

The success of the Prussian Army’s bolt- action needle 
gun in the 1860s showed the obsolescence of the muzzle 
loader. A de vice designed by Jacob Sn ider of New York, con- 
sisting of a claw extractor fitted to the breech mechan ism, 
partially pulled the new center- fie cartridge case out of 
the open breech, which was discarded by turning the rifle 
upside down. The army began to be equipped with this 
Snider- Enfield rifle in 1865, a design improved on two 
years later by the adoption of a better center- fire, br ass car- 
tridge. 

The Snider-Enfield rifle was an interim weapon. In the 
late 1860s the Board of Ordnance tested 120 different 
actions on breech-loading weapons and 49 different car- 
tridges before selecting the Martini-Henry in 1871. This 
rifle fired a black-powder, .45-caliber, center-fire brass car- 
tridge with a lead s lug. Rounds were loaded individually 
through the top of the breech. The rifle was 4 feet, 1.5 inches 
long and weighed 9 pounds. It was sighted for shooting at 
500 yards, although it was accurate in trained han ds to 
1,000 yards and more. The Martini-Henry rifle (which 
underwent slight modifications in 1876 and 1879), with its 
smaller bore, greater range, lower trajectory, superior accu- 
racy, and relative simplicity, was the best rifle issued to 
British soldiers up to that time. It was used with tremen- 
dous effectiveness during the many colonial campaigns of 
the 1870s and 1880s. 

The British Army abandoned the single-shot principle 
when it adopted the bolt - action Lee - Metford rifle, which had 
an improved magazine and a barrel of .303 inches, in 1888. 
The magazine, which originally held 8 black- powder 
rounds, a nu mber increas ed to 10 with the advent of cordite 
ammunition (changeover completed in 1893), fit beneath 
the breech. The Lee-Metford was 4 feet, 1 inch long and 
weighed 9 pounds. Sighted to 1,800 yards, the Lee-Metford 
also had a special sight that allowed reas onably ef fective col- 
lective fire to 2,900 yards. 

In 1895 the Lee-Metford rifle was replaced by the Lee- 
Enfidd, which had almost the same specifications as the for- 
mer with an improved rifling system in the barrel. 

The Lee-Metford and Lee-Enfidd rifles were carried by 
the soldiers who fought and won the battles in the Sudan 
and South Africa. These two rifles remained the British 


Army’s principal small arms through the Victorian period 
and beyond. 
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Infantry, British Army—Tactics 

Infantry tactics evolved throughout this period from rigid, 
close-order formations of disciplined automatons under the 
direct command of gener als to increasingly open, dispers ed 
elements, where the leadership devolved down to company, 
platoon, and even section commanders. This was the result 
of technological advances that increased the lethality of 
small arms and artillery, coupled with other developments, 
including cordite (smokeless powder). Moreover, the advent 
of these more accurate and longer range weapons, notably 
the rifled musket, her alded a shift in tactical advant age from 
the attacker to the defender, a phenomenon not immedi ately 
understood. 

The British Army needed to standardize its tactical doc- 
trine, so that its infantry battalions, regardless of where they 
served, knew the same tactics and could operate and 
maneuver with each other. The 1824 Field Exercise, revis ed 
in 1833, encapsulated British tactics from the end of the 
Napoleonic Wars through the Crimean War: “advance in 
line —column—edhellon (direct and oblique) and a ready 
formation into line at once during any movement are all a 
corps requires for action!” (Strachan 1985, p. 19). The line 
formation maximized the unit’s firepower, and after volley 
firing, the unit would charge with bayonets fixed. 

Set - piece bat tles were becom ing increasingly anachronis- 
tic, especially when many battalions were frequently 
engaged in irregular colonial warfare in the 1840s and 
1850s. The left flank company of each battalion, until the 
1860s, was designated the light company. These soldiers 
could serve as skirmishers, deploying quickly and stealth ily 
in front of the main body of the battalion to harass the 
enemy with aimed fire. 

In 1851, the Minié rifle was authorized to replace the 
smoothbore percussion musket for British infantrymen, 
which in turn was replaced by the Enfield rifle in 1855. The 
Crimean War (1854-1856) and the Indian Mutiny (1857- 
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1859), however, were generally fought with conventional 
tactics, with the bayonet being used whenever possible. 

The 1859 edition of Field Exercises and Evolutions recog- 
nized the need to revise tactics in the face of a longer range 
and more lethal rifle. All troops were to be trained in skir- 
mish ing tech niques. Attacks were to be made in either col- 
umn or line. They were to be preceded and screened, if pos- 
sible, by a skirm ish line, a line of supports (200 yards beh ind 
the skirm ish line), and a res erve (300 yards beh ind the sup- 
ports). In colonial warfare the tactics were frequently 
revised to meet the terrain and the enemy, with a larger 
screen of skirm ishers and smaller main body of troops. The 
use of skirm ishers was a major shift toward decentraliz ing 
comm and and control. 

After the Franco-Prussian War, by which time breech- 
loading rifles had replaced muzzle-loading rifles and 
machine guns had been introduced, the British tactical 
manual was again revis ed. In 1877, a section of the infantry 
manual on “ex tended order” replaced skirm ish ing. A battal- 
ion was to attack in three elements: a firing line, supports, 
and reserves. 

The first edition of Infantry Drill in 1889 preserved the 
traditional British line and recognized the battalion as the 
basic tactical unit. Revisions of the manual stated that “all 
movements in cont act with the enemy should be covered by 
a screen of troops in ex tended order, supported normally by 
three lines—a firing line, generally moving in extended 
order, to engage the enemy and launch the assault, a second 
line of supporting soldiers to aid the assault, and a third line 
of res erves either to complete the success or cover a retreat” 
(Spiers 1992, p. 251). 

Colonial warfare required different tactics. Generally the 
local commander, based on terrain and the enemy, had to 
modify regular tactics by weighing the importance of dis- 
persal with concentration. The use of the close-order regi- 
mental square for defensive purposes was a feature of colo- 
nial warfare. The adroit use of cover and concealment, 
coupled with long-range rifles using smokeless powder, by 
the Boers in the Second Boer War (1899-1902), forced the 
British to reconsider their tactics. In general terms, the 
infantry battalion advanced in extended order to within 
about 500 yards of the enemy. The advance was continued 
employing fire and maneuver techniques, with one section 
providing suppressive fire on the enemy while the other 
moved about 30 or 40 yards, then the sections changed roles 
in a leapfrogging manner. Battlefield dispersal became 


more important, and when possible flank or rear attacks 
replaced costly frontal attacks, and night operations were 
conducted instead of daytime assaults. Mobility also 
became vital, and the British increasingly employed 
mounted infantry. 

After the Second Boer War, improvements were made in 
musketry and mach ine - gun proficiency. A renewed empha- 
sis was placed on tactical flex ibility. 
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Infantry, British Army—Training 

Infantry training changed considerably during this era, 
from harsh discipline and repetitive drill to ensure soldiers 
reacted instantly and prec is ely to comm ands in combat, to 
collective training emphasizing individual initiative in dis- 
persed formations. Weapons and technological advances 
dict ated tactics, and the goal of training was to learn and 
apply the evolving tactics. 

Basic training of rec ruits was conducted with in the home 
battalions by the noncommissioned officers, generally 
under the supervision of a junior officer, such as the adju- 
tant. This individual training varied from regiment to regi- 
ment, and for much of this period consisted of lit tle more 
than drilling interspersed with barracks and equipment 
maintenance and det ails. 

By 1896, infantry recruit training had become stand ard- 
ized and was mandatory. The twelve-week program of 
instruction emphasized individual and squad drill, physical 
training, barrack room instruction, and basic musketry 
train ing and field firing. 

Infantry unit training after the Napoleonic Wars was 
bas ed on the comprehensive Field Exerc ise and Evolutions of 
the Army (1824). In practice, howe ver, a battalion tr ained in 
three basic formations: line, for a short attack or engage- 
ment; various colu mn maneuvers, for more extended move- 
ment and maneuver; and the battalion square, as a defense 
against cavalry. These basic drills remained in use mainly 
unchanged until the twentieth century. 

The introduction of the Minié rifle in 1851, itself replaced 
by the Enfield rifle in 1855, and the Crimean War experience 
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in 1854-1856 resulted in revisions in the 1859 edition of Field 
Exercises and Evolutions. The increas ed range and lethality of 
rifle fire was recognized, requiring all troops to be trained in 
skirmishing techniques. Skirmish lines were to precede all 
attacks, which were to be made in either column or line. 

In 1877, a section of the infantry manual replaced skir- 
mishing by “extended order.” From the late 1870s, training 
became more flexible to allow for initiative, terrain, and 
other variables. 

Mounted infantry training centers were established at 
Aldershot, the Curragh, and Shornclif fe in 1888. Mounted 
infantry were soldiers who rode hors es into bat tle but dis- 
mounted to fight. Regiments were required to have one 
trained officer and thirty-two trained soldiers available to 
form an ad hoc mounted infantry det ach ment. These sol- 
diers at tended a ten - week cou rse that included riding, st able 
duties, horse management, mounted infantry tactics, and 
fidd firing. 

The first edition of Infantry Drill in 1889 was import ant 
for preserving the traditional British line and confirm ing 
that the battalion was to attack in three elements: a firing 
line, supports, and res erves. 

Large-scale maneuvers had been conducted at the Chob- 
ham encampment in 1853, and in 1871 and 1872 after the 
scare caus ed by the Franco-Prussian War (1870-1871). 

Training above the battalion level stagnated until the 
1890s, when the import ance of large-scale maneuvers was 
recognized and exercises revived. Battalions developed sys- 
tematic annual plans for incremental, multi-echelon tr ain- 
ing. Infantry battalions received new soldiers after they had 
undergone about twelve weeks of basic training at the regi- 
mental depot. The new soldiers received advanced train ing 
in their battalion. During the winter months bat talions con- 
ducted road marches and other conditioning drills. Each 
rifle company devoted itself to field and musketry train ing 
from 1 March to 31 October, which included (at larger 
camps), battalion drill and exercises in May and brigade- 
level combined arms train ing during the summer months. 
The culm ination of this annual training cycle was the divi- 
sion-level autumn maneuvers, held generally in September 
and October. Large-scale maneuvers and exerc is eswere con- 
ducted up to the eve of the Second Boer War (1899-1902) 
and afterward gener ally on an annual basis. 

See also Aldershot; Crimean War; Curragh Camp; Infantry, 

British Army—Organization; Infantry, British Army—Tactics; 

Maneuvers, British Army 
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Ingogo, Battle of (8 February 1881) 

The Natal Field Force, commanded by Major General Sir 
George Pomeroy-Colley during the first Boer War, retu rned to 
its camp at Mount Prospect to await reinforcements after being 
defeated by the Boers at Laing’s Nek on 28 January 1881. 

On 7 February 1881, the Boers started a flanking move- 
ment to sever the main road bringing reinforcements and 
supplies from Newcastle and ambushed an escort accompa- 
nying the mail. The Colonial Office was also pressuring 
Pomeroy - Caley to defeat the Boers quickly or end hostilities 
before they spread further. The next day Pomeroy- Caley, in 
an oper ation that should have been conducted by a subordi- 
nate officer, personally led a five-company force (five under- 
strength companies from the 3rd Battalion, 60th Rifles, 
numbering 273 all ranks; two 9-pounder and two 7- 
pounder guns; and a detachment of 38 mounted troops) 
escorting the mail wagon back to Newcastle to ensure the 
route was still open. He apparently also wanted to frighten 
the Boers in the area. 

After a 5-mile march southwest, the column came to a 
double drift just to the west of the confluence of the Ingogo 
and Harte Rivers. Pomeroy-Cdley detached F Company and 
two mountain guns and had them positioned on a spur 
overlooking the two fords. 

About 2 miles further, as the force entered a plateau, Boer 
hors emen were spotted in the dist ance. The British artillery 
fired a few rounds at the Boers, hoping to frighten them. The 
Boers, however, charged at the British, and when they 
reached a ravine, they dismounted and began firing at their 
opponent. Other Boers, skillfully using the cover of the ter- 
rain and concealment of the 4-foot-high tambookie grass, 
began to encircle the British force on the plateau. 

Pomerey - Colley reali zed he was in a precarious position 
and requested reinforcements from Mount Prospect. The 
Boers concentrated their fire initially on the artillery horses 
to immobilize the guns. At about 3:00 pM., the reserve I 
Company was sent across open ground to reinforce an area 
where a Boer attack was expected. Boer sharpshooting 
reduced the company from 66 to 13 men with in minutes, but 
the Boer firing then seemed to taper off because they were 
not strong enough to assault the British. 

The Boers did receive some reinforcements, and at about 
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5:00 pM., a torrential downpour began. In the ensuing con- 
fusion, both sides purportedly us ed white flags of truce to 
their advantage, and both opponents ignored them. The 
Boers tried to collect their wounded and withdrew in the 
storm. The British, without food, water, and almost out of 
ammunition, took advant age of the noise and chaos caus ed 
by the storm to retreat to Mount Prospect. The rainstorm 
had swollen the Ingogo River, and it was only with great dif- 
ficulty, and losing ei ght men and a number of horses in the 
process, that the flooded river was crossed and the British 
were finally able to retu rn to their camp. 

The Battle of Ingogo was considered a Boer victory, even 
though the British were able to withdraw. In this fiasco, the 
British lost 76 men killed and another 67 wounded, out of a 
total force of about 300. The Boers had about eight men 
killed and six wounded. 


See also Boer War, First (1880-1881); Boers; Commando 

System; Laing’s Nek, Battle of; Pomeroy-Colley, Major General 

Sir George 

References: Barthorp (1987); Bond (1967); Droogleever 
(1991); Ransford (1967) 


Inkerman, Battle of (5 November 1854) 
In the Battle of Inkerman, during the Crimean War 
(1854-1856), the Russians attempted to break the British 
and French siege of Sevastopol by destroying their armies 
through a coordinated double envelopment. The ferocity, 
confusion, and carnage of the engagement gave it the sobri- 
quet of “a soldiers’ battle.” 

On 26 October 1854, the day after the Bat tle of Balaklava, 
a 5,000-man Russian force of six infantry battalions made a 
sortie from Sevastopol, a probing operation to check the 
strength of the British 2nd Division positioned on the Home 
Ridge. The Home Ridge was import ant terrain, as the Post 
Road that travers ed the Inkerman Bridge over the Chernaya 
River ran over it before the road reached the Woron zov 
Road. The Russian force broke through forward British 
defensive positions before being turned back by artillery fire 
from Home Ridge. In th is minor of fensive, the Battle of “Lit- 
tle Inkerman,” the Russians lost about 270 men killed and 
wounded and the British had about 100 casualties all ranks. 
After testing and finding a weakness in the British lines, the 
Russians built up their forces for a larger of fensive and the 
British redeployed some of their units on the plateau before 
Sevastopol. 


The British, concerned with the upcoming winter sea- 
son, planned to attack the Russians on 6 November 1854. 
General Prince Alexander Sergeevich Menshikov, the Russ- 
ian commander, had received reinforcements and his force, 
both inside and outside of Sevastopol, totaled about 
107,000 men. The allies had about 70,000 soldiers. The 
British 2nd Division (3,500 men) remained on the Post 
Road, while the Guards Brigade (1,350 soldiers) encamped 
near a windmill about one-half mile south of the 2nd Divi- 
sion. The Highland Brigade was at Balaklava. Elements of 
the 3rd, 4th, and Light Divisions were to the west of the 
windmill, with one brigade to the northwest of the windmill 
on Victoria Ridge. British strength in this line of observa- 
tion totaled about 8,600 soldiers. 

The Inkerman Ridge was a heavily wooded spur that rose 
to the south of the Chernaya River, with Shell Hill near its 
center. Inkerman Ridge also contained numerous other 
ridges, including Home Ridge. The Careenage Ravine, to its 
south, divided it from the parallel Victoria Ridge. The 
Volovia, St. Clement, and Quarry Ravines ran south from the 
Chernaya River, with the Post Road traveling through the 
Quarry Ravine, to the positions of the British 2nd Division. 
French troops were positioned to the south, on Sapune Ridge. 

The Russian plan of attack was for one 19,000-man force 
(under Lieutenant General E I. Soimonov) to conduct the 
main attack from Sevastopol up Inkerman Ridge and posi- 
tion its artillery to the west of Shell Hill to fire on the British 
2nd Division. Another 16,000-man Russian army (com- 
manded by Lieutenant Gener al P. I. Pavlov) would cross the 
Inkerm an Bridge and advance through the Quarry Ravine to 
ass emble to the east of Shell Hill and north of Home Ridge. 
When these two forces converged near Shell Hill, they would 
come under the unified comm and of Gener al P. A. Dannen- 
berg. Dannenberg’s troops would then attack south toward 
the windm ill. The largest Russian element, of about 22,000 
men, comm anded by Gener al P. D. Gorchakov, would initi ally 
demonstrate in front of French General Pierre Bosquet’s 
forces. When Dannenberg’s army was attacking south over 
Home Ridge, Gorchakov’s force was to attack from the east 
and help crush the British force in a pincer movement. 

The Russian force, totaling about 60,000 soldiers with 234 
guns, attacked in the early morning fog and drizzle on 5 
November 1854. Poor tim ing and coordination and contr a- 
dictory plans issued by subordinates immediately caused 
problems for the Russian attack. Soimonov’s columns 
advanced up Inkerman Ridge, and in fierce fighting in which 
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both he and his deputy were killed, Russian troops fell back 
toward their reserve units. Pavlov’s units, which were sup- 
posed to arrive simultaneously on Inkerman Ridge, were 
delayed at the Inkerman Bridge. When Pavlov’s men and 
remnants of Soimonov’s force reached Shell Hill, Dannen- 
berg assumed command. While bombarding the British 
with ef fective artillery fire, the Russians attacked in columns 
and captured one British redoubt. 

As the British were being forced from positions near 
Home Ridge , especially the Kitspur and Sand bag Bat tery, the 
Guards Brigade arrived and entered the fray. Lieutenant 
General Sir George Cathcart, commanding the British 4th 
Division, went with one of his brigades around the right of 
the Guards. Th is bri gade soon came under Russian fire, and 
Cathcart was shot and killed. 

Raglan, positioned on Home Ridge, was better able to 
appreciate the serious ness of the British position as the fog 
began to lift at about 9:00 a.m. The British 2nd and 4th Divi- 
sions and Guards Bri gade had suffered heavy casualties, and 
the Guards were beginning to retreat from the Kit spur. With 
no reinforcements available, Raglan requested immediate 
support from the French. Three battalions of French 
Zouaves and Algerians rushed to the Kitspur, helping turn 
the tide of bat tle and driving the Russians down the hill. 

British artillery was dragged to Home Ridge and soon 
found the range of the Russian guns on Shell Hill. The 
British artillery, s oon joined by French field pieces, began to 
destroy the Russian guns. An ad hoc force from the British 
Light and the 4th Divisions then assaulted Shell Hill. 

At this time , about midday, Dannenberg basically gave up 
the battle. His forces retreated back down the Inkerman 
Ridge, leaving the allies in control of this terr ain feature, and 
across the Chernaya River. A small Russian sortie from Se v- 
astopol was the only successful Russian oper ation of the day. 

The Battle of Inkerm an was a costly allied victory, espe- 
cially for the British. Its value was debated (although Raglan 
was promoted to field marshal ), especially since the British 
had lost 597 all ranks killed and 1,860 wounded, while the 
French sustained 130 killed and 750 wou nded. Even though 
the attacking Russians had suffered about 10,729 total casu- 
alties, they still held Sevastopol. “From the nature of the 
ground no generalship could prevail? noted one British 
source. “It is alone to the undying pluck of the officers and 
men that we are indebted for preservation” (Mercer 1998, p. 
182). Bosquet, after obs erving the battlefidd, where burial 
parties were still working three days after the engagement, 


reportedly exclaimed, “Quel abattoir” (“What a slaughter- 
house”) (Baumgart 1999, p. 136). 
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Intellectuals, British Army 

The post-Waterloo British Army was considered a symbol of 
Napoleon's destruction that perpetuated a perceived legacy 
of invincibility. As a pillar of royal authority and the aristoc- 
racy, coupled with an entrenched bureaucracy, few ef forts 
were made to alter the insular British Army. Since most of fi- 
cers were ill educated and many had purchased their com- 
missions, their ignor ance, lack of professionalism, and indif- 
ference did not encourage reform or change. 

There were a number of military intellectuals, histori ans, 
and reformers in the pre-Crimean War British Army, 
although their efforts have been overshadowed by their 
counterparts of the latter half of the nineteenth century. One 
of these pre-Crimean War milit ary reformers and intellec- 
tuals was Gener al Sir WilliamE P. Napier (brother of General 
Sir Charles J. Napier ), who wrote the History of the War in the 
Peninsula, considered by one authority to be “the finest mil- 
itary history in English and perhaps in any language” 
(Luvaas 1964, p. 14). Napier’s adulatory history may have 
helped preserve the status quo to the detriment of army 
reform. Major General John Mitchell, frequently writing 
under the ps eudonym Capt ain Orlando Sabert ash, ex plored 
infantry and cavalry tactics and military organization. 
Another distinguished milit ary thinker, Field Marshal Sir 
John Fox Burgoyne, was concerned with home defense, for- 
tifications, and military adm inistration. 

The death of the dogmatic, revered Field Marshal Arthur 
Wellesley, First Duke of Wellington, in 1852, coupled with the 
abysmal performance of the British Army in the Crimean 
War (1854-1856), provoked criticism and demands for 
reform. While a few officers, as noted, had earlier advocated 
reform, the Crimean War marked a watershed in the milit ary 
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reform movement and paved the way for the Cardwell 
Reforms of the early 1870s. 

The establishment of the Staff College at Camberley in 
1857 and improvements in the process of officer education 
and the development of professionalism also helped sow the 
s eeds of British milit ary intellectu alism that would continue 
to grow in the following decades. 

A number of British Army officers personally observed, 
both officially and unofficially, military operations during 
the American Civil War (1861-1865). Among them were 
Lieutenant Colonel (later Field Marshal Viscount) Garnet J. 
Wolseley and Lieutenant Colonel (later Gener al Sir) Arthur J. 
L. Fremantle, who also studied the campaigns of the Civil 
War and tried to derive lessons from them. 

The unprecedented and unimaginable victories of the 
Prussians over the Austrians in 1866 and the French in 
1870-1871, in which tech nological and scientific advances 
were harnessed to the Prussian war machine, contributed 
significantly to shocking the British Army out of its intellec- 
tual complacency. A number of army officers emerged as 
“intellectuals” to question the viability of British Army unit 
and staff organization, training, tactics, strategy, doctrine, 
and leadership. They also tried to understand the applica- 
tion of new developments, such as the railroad, rifle, and 
telegraph, to the evolution of tactics and the more efficient 
and effective conduct of war. These intellectuals also ques- 
tioned or tried to place British milit ary theory and doctrine 
with in the Jominian and Claus ewit zianpar adi gms. 

There were a number of differences in the ideas and 
agendas of the British military theorists. Some intellectu- 
als wanted to develop a purely British school of thought, 
while others were satisfied with adapting or emulating 
European examples. Other intellectuals were convinced 
that the role of the British Army was imperial polic ing, 
thus encouraging a “small wars” mentality, and others 
belie ved the British Army should prepare for a continental 
comm itment. Indian military thinking frequently resulted 
in unique theories . 

Lieutenant Colonel (later Major Gener al Sir) Patrick L. 
Mac Dougall, the first command ant of the Staff College, was 
a very influential military intellectual. He can, in some 
respects , be “considered the founder of modern British mil- 
itary thought” (Preston 1964, p. 59). He wrote The Theory of 
War in 1856, and in 1863, Modern Warfare as Influenced by 
Modern Artillery, one of the first texts that incorporated les- 
sons from the American Civil War. Mac Dougall also wrote 


Modern Infantry Tactics in 1873, the year he became the first 
chief of the Intelligence Br anch at the War Office. 

Another British Army intellectu al clos ely associated with 
the est ablishment of the Staff College in 1857 was the futu re 
Lieutenant Gener al Sir Edward B. Hamley, its first professor 
of military history. His conservative 1866 study, The Opera- 
tions of War, met with unprecedented success, although its 
traditional outlook and frequently inaccurate perceptions 
provoked opposition viewpoints. Hamley returned to the 
Staff College as comm and ant in 1870 for a seven-year tenure 
and helped revise its curriculum. 

In 1858, Captain (later Lieutenant Colonel) Charles C. 
Chesney was appointed professor of military history at the 
Royal Milit ary College , Sandhurst. He included information 
from the American Civil War in his lectures in 1862 and was 
probably the first British officer to pay serious attention to 
this watershed conflict. Chesney succeeded Hamley as pro- 
fessor of military history at the Staff College in 1864, and he 
became prominent for his studies of Waterloo and other 
military topics. 

Chesney’s brother, Captain (later General Sir) George 
Chesney, wrote a fictional narrative called “The Battle of 
Dorking” in 1871, on the heels of the Franco-Prussian War. 
This article, chroniding a hypothetical successful German 
invasion of Great Britain, highlighted England’s lack of pre- 
paredness and caus ed consider able alarm and controversy. 

Wols eley was a prolific military historian and theorist, 
advocate of reform, and progressive intellectual in his own 
right. One of his more import ant contributions to the devel- 
opment of the British Army into a more modern force was 
using his authority as adjut ant-gener al (1882-1890), except 
whilein the Sudan (1884-1885), and as comm ander in ch ief 
(1895-1900), to appoint like-minded and visionary subor- 
dinates into key positions to further modernize the army. 
For example, Wolseley ensured the appointment of Major 
Gener al (later General) Sir Henry Brackenbury as deputy 
quartermaster-gener al for intelli gence in 1886. An advocate 
of more ef fective and professional officer education, Wols e- 
ley appointed Lieutenant Colonel (later Colonel) G. E R. Hen- 
derson an instructor at Sandhurst in 1890. Wols eley had ear- 
lier selected Colonel (later Major General Sir) (John) 
Frederick Maurice to be professor of milit ary art and history 
at the Staff College in 1885 and was instrumental in Hen- 
derson replacing him in 1892. 

In India, one of the leading military intellectuals was 
Major General Sir Charles M. MacGregor, whose many writ- 
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ings culm inated in The Defence of India: A Strategical St udy 
(1884). General Sir George Ches ney was also a prominent 
theorist and strategist of Indian issues. 

Very few of these military intellectuals, however—even 
though most had participated in the “small wars” of 
empire—ever studied them. The most notable exception is 
Colonel (later Maj or Gener al Sir) C. E. Callwell’s Small Wars: 
Their Principles and Practice, first published in 1896 and one 
of the most original theoretical military studies published 
during the Victorian era. Other publications pert aining to 
expeditionary force and unconventional tactics and strategy 
include MacGregor, Mountain Warfare: An Ess ay on the Con- 
duct of Military Operations in Mountainous Countries 
(1866); Capt ain G. J. Younghusband, Indian Frontier Warfare 
(1898); Miller Maguire, Strategy and Tactics in Mountain 
Ranges (1904); and W. C. G. Heneker, Bush Warfare (1907). 

British Army intellectuals during this period made 
increasingly significant contributions to the revision of offi- 
cer education and the study of military history, t actics, and 
strategy, adding to these debates through their writings, lec- 
tures, and influence. In terms of concrete reform in the 
British Army’s unit and staff organization, t actics, and str at- 
egy, these intellectuals were less successful . 
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Intelligence 
The British Army’s intelli gence system — the gathering, analy- 
sis, and dissem ination of information of value—was not for- 
malized until the establishment of the Intelligence Branch at 
the War Office in 1873. Prior to that time, the overt and covert 
collection of economic, political, and military information 
was conducted in a haphazard, ineffective manner. 

An embryonic military intelligence organization, the 


Topographical and Statistic (T&S) Department, was est ab- 
lished at the War Office in 1855 during the Crimean War. It 
focus ed on geography and mapmaking and was assigned 
miscellaneous duties, including produc ing the illustrations 
for the army dress regulations. 

The momentum of War Office reform and reorganization 
generated by Edward T. Cardwell, secret ary of st ate for war 
from 1868 to 1874, included the establishment of the Intelli- 
gence Branch, War Office, on 1 April 1873. The mission of the 
Intelli gence Branch, patterned after the T&S Department's 
duties, was “to collect and classify all possible information 
relating to the strength, organization, etc., of foreign armies; 
to keep thems elves acquainted with the progress made by 
foreign countries in milit ary art and science, and to pres erve 
the information in such a form that it can be readily con- 
sulted, and made available for any purpose for which it may 
be required” (Fergusson 1984, p. 45). 

The Intelli gence Branch was headed by a major general 
and included twenty-seven milit ary and civilian personnel. 
The first chief of the Intelligence Branch (officially the 
deputy adjutant-general for intelligence) was Major General 
Sir Patrick L. Mac Dougall , who had been the first comm an- 
dant of the Staff College when it was established in 1857 and 
was an eminent military intellectu al and reformer. He par- 
ticipated in the development of imperial strategy and 
ensured the establishment of the Intelligence Branch as an 
integral component of the War Office. 

One of MacDougall’s assistant adjutant-generals was 
Capt ain (later Major General Sir) Charles W. Wilson. Wils on 
became executive officer of the T&S Department in 1869, 
and the following year, when the Ordnance Survey was sep- 
arated from the T&S Department, Wilson, then only a cap- 
tain, became director of the latter. He was instru mental in 
the reorganization of the department and establish ment of 
the Intelligence Branch in 1873. In 1874, the Intelligence 
Branch was transferred from the adjutant-general’s depart- 
ment to the qu artermaster-gener als department. 

Mac Dougall was replaced by Major Gener al (later Gen- 
eral) Sir Archibald Alis on in 1878. Alison departed in 1882, 
and no replacement was named until 1886. In 1886, Major 
General (later Gener al Sir) Henry Brackenbury became the 
deputy quartermaster- general for intelli gence, shortly there- 
after redesignated director of military intelligence. The 
Intelli gence Division, as it was then called, continued to be 
organized into four foreign sections (A, C, D, and E), one 
responsible for colonial defense (B), and one topogr aph ic 
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and library section (F). Brackenbury bemoaned the lack of a 
gener al staff and was instru mental in collecting information 
and initially in developing home defense and mobilization 
plans. He also est ablished intelligence coordination with the 
Colonial Office, the India Office, and the Foreign Office. 

Later directors of military intelligence included Major 
Gener al (later Gener al) Sir Edward F. Chapman (1891-1896) 
and Major General Sir John Ardagh (1896-1901). The out- 
break of the Second Boer War in October 1899 seemed to 
ex pose shortcomings of the Intelligence Division and weak- 
nesses within the War Office that would lead to reorganiza- 
tion. The Department of Mobilization and Military Intelli- 
gence existed from 1901-1904 and consisted of a 
Mobilization Division and an Intelligence Division. The Gen- 
eral Staff was form ally established in 1906, with intelli gence 
responsibilities falling under the Directorate of Milit ary 
Operations after 1907. 
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Isandlwana, Battle of (22 January 1879) 
The Battle of Is andlwana was one of the most humiliating 
defeats ever suffered by the British Army. 

The British invaded Zululand on 11 January 1879 with 
three widely dis persed columns under the overall com- 
mand of Lieutenant General (later General) Frederick A. 
Thesiger, Second Baron Chelmsford. The center column 
(No. 3), consisting of about 4,709 soldiers, was to cross the 
Tulega River at Rorke’s Drift and conduct the main thrust 
directly toward Zulu King Cetshwayo kaMpande’s royal 
kraal (homestead) at Ulundi. Chelmsford located his force 
headquarters with the center column. The left (No. 4) and 
right (No. 1) columns were to converge on Ulundi in sup- 
port of the center column. Two smaller columns (Nos. 2 and 
5) guarded the Zululand border. 

On 20 January 1879, the center column reached Is andl- 
wana, a distinctive, rocky outcrop rising about 300 feet 
above the plain and about 10 miles from Rorke’s Drift. The 
British established a camp at its base. Intelli gence reports 
suggested that Zulu forces were on their way to attack the 


British. The next day, Chelmsford sent out scouts who 
encountered Zulu solders near Mangeni, about 12 miles 
away. It was not reali zed that these were stragglers from the 
23,000-manmain Zulu Army. 

Early on 22 January 1879, Chelmsford led a 1,600-man 
element (most of 2nd Battalion, 24th Regiment plus four 
guns) to find and engage the Zulu Army, leaving behind at 
Isandlwana about 1,700 British and African soldiers (1st 
Battalion, 24th Regiment and two guns) to guard the camp. 
Lieutenant Colonel Henry Pulleine was left in charge at the 
camp. He also ordered No. 2 column, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Anthony W. Du rnford, to advance to Is andl- 
wana. Chelmsford, who had recently defeated the Xhosa dur- 
ing the Ninth Cape Frontier War, believed the Zulus would 
also avoid confront ation and conduct guerrilla warfare. 

Durnford’s column arrived at Is andlwana at about 10:30 
A.M. He had seen Zulus in the area, and about an hour later 
he took his 500-man force to reconnoiter and stumbled on 
the main Zulu Army. The Zulus, taking advant age of con- 
cealment and the undulating terrain, reacted immediately 
and configured into the traditional “chest and horns” attack 
formation. 

Durnford’s column, about 4 miles from Isandlwana, 
began a fighting retreat back toward the camp. Pulleine 
ass embled his 700 soldiers into a long line, with two light 7- 
pounder guns at the center, extended in open order with 
about a yard between each man. Auxiliaries also served in 
the line. Durnford’s column rejoined Pulleine’s right flank, 
by which time the British line consisted of about 1,300 men. 

Fire from the British Martini- Henry .45-caliber breech- 
loading rifles slowed down, but did not stop, the Zulu 
onslaught. After about 30 minutes, Durnford’s soldiers ran 
out of ammu nition and the right flank collaps ed, permitting 
the Zulu left horn to outflank the British line and regain the 
initiative. The British line withdrew in disorder, and the 
Zulus rushed forward, st abbing and killing indis c rim inately. 
The British resisted for a time in the saddle of the hill, run- 
ning low on ammunition and holding off the Zulus with 
fixed bayonets. The British, with the Zulu ri ght horn to their 
rear, were eventually overwhelmed and savagely killed. The 
Zulus dis emboweled the enemy dead, suppos edly to free 
their spirits. 

It was dusk by the time Chelmsford realized the Zulus were 
attacking Isandlwana in strength, and he reassembled his 
force and returned to the camp. Of the 1,700 soldiers Chelms- 
ford had left to guard the camp, 1,329 (858 white and 471 
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African soldiers) were killed. Very few white officers or men 
escaped the massacre. Perhaps as many as 3,000 Zulus were 
also killed. The battlefield defied description, although one 
Zulu warrior recalled that “the green grass was red with the 
running blood and the veld was slippery, for it was covered 
with the brains and entrails of the killed” (Knight n.d. p. 1). 


See also Cape Frontier Wars, Southern Africa; Cetshwayo 
kaMpande; Chelmsford, General Frederick A. Thesiger, Second 
Baron; Rorke’s Drift, Defense of; Zulu War; Zululand 
References: Barthorp (1980); Bourquin (1985); Chadwick 
(1978); England and Gardiner (1990); Lock and Quantrill 
(2002); Knight (1990); Knight (n.d.); Morris (1965) 


Jameson, Dr. Leander Starr (1853-1917) 

Dr. Leander Starr James on was a colonial administrator in 
South Africa best known as the leader of the ill-fated Jame- 
son Raid (29 December 1895-2 January 1896). 

Born in 1853, Jameson trained as a physician and first 
traveled to Kimberley, Cape Colony, in 1878. He became 
associated with Cec il J. Rhodes and shared his imperialistic 
visions. After Rhodes received a charter from the British 
Govern ment on 29 October 1889 for the British South Africa 
Company (“the Chartered Company”), Jameson became a 
company administrator. 

Jameson served as administrator of Mashonaland 
(which became southern Rhodesia). In 1893, he led a force 
into adjoining Matabeleland, ostensibly to suppress the 
Matabele and stop their raiding and incursions into 
Mashonaland, but in reality to extend the influence of the 
Chartered Company. 

In 1890, Rhodes became prime minister of the Cape 
Colony and envisioned British imperial holdings stretch ing 
“from the Cape to Cairo,’ with a federated South Africa. The 
Boer Transvaal Government opposed these plans. Rhodes 
conceived a plan that would be executed by Jameson to 
support an uitlander ( foreigner) rebellion to force Trans- 
vaal compliance with this and other proposals. 

Jameson, with a force of about 600 mounted troopers 
with machine guns and artillery, assembled near the 
Transvaal border. The revolt of disgruntled immigr ants in 
Johan nes bu rg that James on was suppos ed to support never 
materialized. On 29 December 1895, James on decided to 
dash to Johannesbu rg to instigate the rebellion. In sum, on 
2 January 1896, James on’s force was su rrounded and after a 
pitched bat tle surrendered to the Boers. 


James on and five of the Raiders were returned to Eng- 
land, tried, and imprisoned; Rhodes was forced to resign as 
prime minister of Cape Colony. After serving a fifteen- 
month prison sentence, James on retu rned to South Africa. 
He served in the Cape Colony Parliament from 1900 to 
1902, was besieged in Ladysmith during the Second Boer 
War, and was premier from 1904 to 1908. James on played a 
significant role in the 1908-1909 South African National 
Convention that paved the way for the est ablish ment of the 
Union of South Africa in 1910. 

James on was made a baronet in 1911 and died in 1917. 


See also Boer War, Second (1899-1902); Boers; Imperialism; 

Jameson Raid; Kruger, S. J. Paulus; Rhodes, Cecil J.; Transvaal 

References: Barthorp (1987); Hensman (1900); Moritz 
(1998); Pakenham (1979); Trew (1999) 


Jameson Raid (29 December 1895- 

2 January 1896) 

The James on Raid was an ill-fated at tempt to support an 
uprising that would topple the Transvaal (South African 
Republic) Government to ensure foreign (mainly British) 
immigr ants (uitlanders ) were given full political ri ghts. The 
raid was also intended to elim inate Tr ansvaal resist ance to 
plans to feder ate all of South Africa. 

Uitlander grievances were subject to exploitation by 
British imperialists, such as Cecil J. Rhodes, the diamond 
and gold magnate. Rhodes stated that the uitlanders, “pos- 
sessing more than half the land, n ine- tenths of the wealth, 
and paying nineteen-twentieths of the taxes” (Hensman 
1900, p. 1), should be allowed some voice in the govern- 
ment. He had earlier secured Bechuanaland (modem-day 
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Botswana) as a British protectorate and the charter for the 
British South Africa Company in 1889. In the following year, 
Rhodes became prime minister of the Cape Colony and 
envisioned British imperial holdings stretching “from the 
Cape to Cairo; with a federated South Africa. 

The Transvaal was oppos ed to this strategy. Rhodes con- 
ceived a plan, apparently with the tacit approval of the Colo- 
nial Secret ary, Jos eph Chamberlain, and assisted by his col- 
league Dr. Leander Starr Jameson, to force Transvaal 
compliance. The plan was for an uitlander rebellion that 
would force the Transvaal to grant full political nghts to 
them; then in the next election the witlanders would vote for 
a government that would support Rhodes’s scheme. 

James on, with a force of about 600 mounted troopers, six 
Maxim guns, two 7-pounder mountain guns, and a 12.5- 
pounder artillery piece, assembled within the Cape Colony 
border. The witlander revolt in Johan nesbu rg was scheduled 
to take place near the end of December 1895, but it soon 
became apparent the rising “had fizzled out like a damp 
squib” (Hensm an 1900, p. 5). On 29 December 1895, Jame- 
son made the decision to dash to Johan nesbu rg to insti gate 
the uitlander rebellion. 

When the raiders cross ed into the Transvaal, they cut a 
number of telegr aph wires to prevent early warning of their 
approach, but in the confusion apparently did not cut the 
wire to Pretoria. On 1 January 1896, Jameson and his men 
met Boer opposition at Krugers dorp, and on the following 
day, they were surrounded at Doornkop. The James on 
Raiders at tempted to fight their way out of Boer encir- 
clement and lost 16 men killed and 49 wounded before sur- 
rendering to the Boers —whohad one man killed. 

The fias co of James onis unsuccessful raid had far-reach- 
ing repercussions. Jameson and five of the raiders were 
returned to England, tried, and imprisoned; Rhodes was 
forced to resign as prime minister of Cape Colony. Kruger’s 
prestige was enhanced in South Africa as well as in Europe. 
A treaty of mutual assist ance between the Transvaal and the 
Or ange Free State was concluded in 1897, and both republics 
modern ized the capabilities of their security forces. Finally, 
trust between Britain and the Boers was shattered, with 
some people believing that war was inevitable. 


See also Boer War, Second (1899-1902); Boers; Imperialism; 

Jameson, Dr. Leander Starr; Kruger, S. J. Paulus; Rhodes, Cecil 

J.; Transvaal 

References: Barthorp (1987); Hensman (1900); Moritz (1998); 
Pakenham (1979) 


Japan 

Japan's is olationist policies in the mid-nineteenth century 
were considered intolerable by expanding Western nations 
that needed Japan to provide safe harbors and coaling sta- 
tions. A U.S. naval squadron commanded by Commodore 
Matthew Perry forced Japan to open its ports to American 
sh ips in November 1852. On Perry's second trip to Japan, the 
Treaty of Kanagawa was signed on 31 March 1854, allowing 
the A mericans to use the small ports of Kakodate and Shi- 
moda. This opened the door to Japan, and the merchants 
and gunboats of Great Brit ain and other European powers 
soon followed. 

During this time the influence of the daimyos (feudal 
samurai lords who controlled various Japanese provinces) 
and the samurai (members of the heredit ary warrior class) 
was wan ing. In an attempt to consolidate power, the shogun 
(“gener alissimo”) lyesada attempted to form a more modern 
army with infantry, cavalry, and artillery. He organized 13,600 
men into three combined arms divisions, although most men 
were armed with old muskets and swords. Only about a quar- 
ter of the infantrymen were armed with rifles. Many of the 
samurairefus ed to exchange their swords for firearms. 

After the 1868-1869 Boshin Civil War and the Meiji 
Restoration, the position of shogun was diss olved and power 
restored to the emperor. An imperial army was established 
in 1871, and conscription was introduced the following year, 
which ended the samurais unique place in soc iety. Advances 
in milit ary organization, training, and weapons continued. 
The Sino-Japanese War of 1894 marked the recognition of 
Japan as an imperial power. In 1900, Japanese soldiers 
fought with American and European forces during the Boxer 
Rebellion in Ch ina. 

At the begin ning of the twentieth century, the Japanese 
Army appeared well tr ained and had a sound infrastructure 
bas ed on Western principles. The Japanese Army and Navy 
soundly defeated the Russians in the 1904-1905 Russo- 
Japanese War. 


See also Boxer Rebellion; Imperialism; Japan, Operations against 
References: Padfield (1981); Willmott (1982) 


Japan, Operations against (1863-1866) 

Western imperialist encroach ment in Japan after 1854 fur- 
ther undermined a weakening political system and fre- 
quently caused friction between the foreigners and the 
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Japanes e. Pressure was put on the shogun (“generalissimo,’ 
although another translation of the title is “great resister of 
the barbarian incursions” [Willmott 1982, p. 11]) by reac- 
tionary groups, and policies were established to ex pel for- 
eigners from Japan. 

In June 1863, the local daimyo (feudal lord) at Sh imono- 
s eki had his shore bat teries fire at Western ships.A punitive 
expedition of allied ships was sent to demolish the 
daimyo’ fortifications, destroy his ships, and disperse his 
followers. About three months later, a group of British trav- 
elers , ignorant of local customs and etiquette, forced their 
way through the procession of the daimyo of Satsuma on 
the road from Yokohama to Yedo (now Tokyo). Samurai 
killed one British merchant and wou nded two others. The 
shogun could not compel the daimyo to turn the mu rderer 
over to the British. The British then sent a naval squadron 
(consisting of one frigate, one paddle-sloop, two gun ves- 
sels, one corvette, and one sloop) to exact revenge on the 
Japanes e.On 15-16 August 1863, the naval squadron bom- 
barded the shore bat teries at Kagoshima, s ank or captu red 
a number of the dammyo’s vessels, and opened fire on his 
palace. 

Internal strife and hostilities against foreigners contin- 
ued, and Japanese attacked the British legation at Yedo in 
late 1863. When the shogun was unable to guar antee British 
safety, the British minister requested troops to protect the 
legation. The vanguard of the force, two companies of the 
2 nd Battalion, 20th Foot, landed at Yokohama on 23 January 
1864. The force eventually included the entire 2nd Battalion, 
20 thFoot; two companies of the 67th Foot; and det ach ments 
of Royal Marines, Royal Engineers, Royal Artillery, and the 
Baluch Regiment. 

During 5-8 September 1864, in reprisal for continued 
hostility by the Chosu clan, an allied fleet of British, Ameri- 
can, French, and Dutch ships again bombarded Sh imono- 
seki. Early on 6 September, a landing force of two Royal 
Marine bat talions and a naval brigade with a Dutch battal 
ion landed to destroy the Japanese shore bat teries. The sloop 
H.M.S. Perseus became grounded with in range of a Japanese 
stockade, and the Royal Marines and naval brigade 
assaulted this stockade, climbed its 8-foot palis ade, and cap- 
tured the fort as the defending Japanese were abandoning it. 
The British ground troops, having lost seven killed and 
twenty - six wounded during the attack, blew up the stock- 
ade’s ammunition magazine and spiked the guns in the bat- 
teries. This convincing demonstration of Western milit ary 


superiority and audacity basically ended antiforeigner 
activities in Japan. 

The entire British force protecting the British legation 
held a review on 20 October 1864, to which Japanese gov- 
ernment and other officials were invited, to demonstrate 
British power. The Japanese were impress ed. The last British 
troops were withdrawn from Japan in April and May 1866. 


See also Imperialism; Indian Army Operations; Japan 
References: Featherstone (1973); Haythornthwaite (1995); 
Padfield (1981); Willmott (1982) 


Jervois, Major General William 
See Perak, Punitive Expedition to 


Joubert, Commandant-General Petrus J. 
(1831-1900) 

Petrus “Piet” J. Joubert was the command ant-gener al of the 
forces of the South African Republic (Transvaal) during the 
First Boer War (1880-1881), and he commanded Boer 
forces in Natal early in the Second Boer War. Known as “Slim 
Piet ? “slim” being a Boer word describing guile , Joubert was 
frequently reluct ant to serve in war, but once called, he con- 
sidered it his duty to serve. 

Joubert was born in Cape Colony in 1831, and in 1838 his 
fam ily partic ipated in the Great Trek. They moved back to 
the Transvaal in 1843. In 1868, he was elected to the Volk- 
sraad (parliament) and in 1875 he was appointed acting 
state president of the Transvaal (South African Republic). 
Earlier, Joubert had led Boer forces in operations against 
neighboring black tribes. 

The British annexed the Transvaal in 1877, and this 
action was met with widespread Boer dissatisfaction. For- 
mer Transvaal Vice President S. J. Paulus Kruger, accompa- 
nied by Joubert, traveled to London to protest the action, to 
no avail. Upon their return, they started gathering other 
nationalists to their side. 

Confrontations were taking placed between the British 
and the disaffected Boers. On 13 December 1880, 4,000 
Boers met and proclaimed the reconstitution of the Trans- 
vaal. At the same time they selected a triumvir ate consisting 
of Kruger, former President Marth inus Pretorius, and Jou- 
bert to run the provisional government. Joubert was also 
elected comm andant-general of the Transvaal forces. The 
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formal proclamation of the republic was made on 16 
December, and hostilities began by the Boers besieging the 
British in Potchefstroom and attacking other small British 
garris ons. 

Joubert commanded the Boer forces that defeated the 
British at the Battles of Laing’s Nek (28 January 1881) and 
Majuba Hill (27 February 1881). He was a charismatic leader, 
frequently as crbing bat tlefidd victory to a “Hi gher Power” 

After the First Boer War, Joubert became a rival of Kruger 
and twice ran against him unsuccessfully for president. After 
the 1895-1896 Jameson Raid, Joubert was responsible for 
purchasing new weapons to modernize the Transvaal mili- 
tary forces. 

Initially against the Boer declaration of war against the 
British in 1899, Joubert fully supported Kruger once the 
decision was made. Joubert commanded the forces advanc- 
ing into Natal, but he was cautious and defensive- minded, by 
then past his prime. On 30 October 1899, at the so-called 


Battle of Ladysmith, Joubert permit ted a number of British 
troops to depart the city. The siege of Ladysmith is consid- 
ered a blunder by some because it tied up thousands of 
Boers who could have been bet ter employed continuing the 
of fensive into Natal. 

On 24 November 1899, Joubert was thrown from his 
horse and suffered serious internal injuries. Injured and 
demor ali zed by the driving rain and the realization that the 
Boers could not hold off the might of the British Army, Jou- 
bert ordered a gener al withdrawal to the Tugela River and 
handed over command to General Louis Botha. Joubert died 
of his injuries on 27 March 1900. 


See also Boer War, First (1880-1881); Boer War, Second 

(1899-1902); Boers; Botha, Commandant-General Louis; 

Commando System; Jameson Raid; Kruger, S. J. Paulus; Laing’s 

Nek, Battle of; Majuba Hill, Battle of; Transvaal 

References: Barthorp (1987); Bennett (2001); Marix Evans 
(2000); Pakenham (1979); Ransford (1967) 
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Kabul to Kandahar March (August 1880) 

News of the British dis aster at Maiwand on 27 July 1880 
reached Kabul the following day. The experienced Lieu- 
tenant General (later Field Marshal) Sir Donald M. Stewart 
commanded the North Afghanistan Field Force and per- 
mitted his subordinate, Lieutenant General (later Field 
Marshal Earl) Sir Frederick S. Roberts, V.C., to volunteer to 
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Kabul to Kandahar March, August 1880 


lead a relief force to Kand ahar. 

The viceroy of India recognized something had to be 
done to retrieve the debacle and approved this propos al on 
3 August 1880. He directed that Stewart's force would also 
withdr aw via the Khyber Pass to India. Stewart magnani- 
mously placed all resources at Roberts's disposal. The com- 
position of Roberts's force was also published on 3 August. 
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It was to consist of three infantry brigades, each with a 
British battalion (60th Rifles, 72nd, or 92nd Highlanders), 
and a Sikh, a Gurkha, and a Punjab battalion. The Cavalry 
Brigade included the 9th Lancers. Only mule - borne artillery 
batteries were taken. 

Equipment and baggage was reduced to a minimum. 
Each officer was perm it tedone mule for his equipment, with 
an additional mule for every eight officers for mess pur- 
poses. Rations for European troops consisted of tea, sugar, 
rum, and salt for thirty days and flour for five days; Indian 
troops received rations for five days. Cavalry horses and 
transport animals carried one day’s grain in addition to 
their normal load. The strength of the newly formed Kabul - 
Kandahar Field Force was 10,148 combat ants, 223 medical 
personnd, and 8,134 followers. 

The Kabul-Kandahar Field Force began its march on 9 
August 1880. Each day of the march, reveille was at 2:45 A.M., 
camp was struck, equipment was loaded by 3:40 a.M., and 
the head of the column began the march at 4:20 a.m. A ten- 
minute break was given each hour, and a twenty - minute halt 
was made at 8:00 A.M. for breakfast. 

The 318-mile march, through waterless des ert and great 
ex tremes of temper ature, was completed on 31 August 1880 
as the force reached the outskirts of Kandahar. Roberts 
attacked the Afghans the next day and defeated them at the 
Battle of Kand ahar. 

The Kabul- Kandahar March was considered by some “the 
most spect acular exploit of the war” (Tanner 2002, p. 216). 
While it was a good performance, it seemed to have been 
highly overrated, perhaps to deflect attention from the dis- 
mal defeat at Maiwand and the overall withdrawal from 
Afghanistan, and as an attempt to redeem British martial 
prestige. Stewart’s th irty-two-day march from Kandahar to 
Kabul in April 1880, during which consider able fighting took 
place, was also very impressive. Roberts, w howas carried for 
many days in a doolie (a type of ambulance) due to high 
fever, also considered the August 1880 march an overrated 
oper ation; his advance to Kabul in 1879 was “in every par- 
ticular more dangerous, more difficult” (Fredericks 1971, p. 
224). A special medal, the “Kabul to Kandahar Star, 1880, 
was struck and awarded to partic ipants, one of the very few 
occasions a campaign medal commemorated an operation 
that did not include combat. 

See also Afghan War, Second (1878-1880); Afghanistan; 


Campaign Medals; Indian Army Operations; Kandahar, Battle 
of; Maiwand, Battle of; Roberts, Field Marshal Frederick S., 


V.C.; Stewart, Field Marshal Sir Donald M. 

References: Barthorp (1982); Featherstone (1973); Forbes 
(1892); Fredericks (1971); Hannah (1972); James (1998); 
Owen (1985); Roberts (1897); Tanner (2002) 


Kambula, Battle of (29 March 1879) 
See Buller, General Sir Redvers H., V.C.; Wood, Field 
Marshal Sir (Henry) Evelyn M., V.C.; Zulu War 


Kandahar, Battle of (1 September 1880) 

British Army Lieutenant Gener al (later Field Marshal Earl) 
Sir Frederick S. Roberts's Kabul-Kandahar Field Force com- 
pleted its 23-day, 318-mile march from Kabul to besieged 
Kandahar on 31 August 1880. The following day, Roberts's 
force fought and soundly defeated Afghan forces com- 
manded by Ayub Khan, a contender for the Afghan throne. 

Ay ub Khan’s forces were positioned on the high ground at 
and around the Baba Wali Kotal (Pass), northwest of Kanda- 
har. British operations were conducted generally in accor- 
dance with Robert s’s plan. The forces of Major Gener al J. M. 
Primrose, which had been besieged in Kandahar, would 
bombard the Afghans positioned at the Baba Wali Kotal and 
conduct a frontal feint against them. 

The Infantry Division of the Kabul-Kand ahar Field Force, 
commanded by Major General J. Ross, contained three 
infantry brigades. The Ist Infantry Brigade, comm anded by 
Bri gadier Gener al Herbert Mc Pherson, consisted of the 92nd 
Highlanders, 23rd Pioneers, 24th Punjab Native Infantry, 
and 2nd Gurkhas. Brigadier General T. D. Baker’s 2nd 
Infantry Brigade contained the 72nd Highlanders, 2nd and 
3rd Sikh Infantry, and the 5th Gurkhas. The 3rd Infantry 
Brigade, with Brigadier Gener al Charles Macgregor com- 
manding, contained the 2nd Battalion, 60th Rifles, 15th 
Sikhs, 2 5 thPunjab Native Infantry, and the 4th Gu rkhas. 

As Primrose’s troops conducted their feint, the 1st 
Infantry Brigade seized the village of Guni Mulla and con- 
tinued the attack around the Afghan right flank, which 
rested on a ridge. The 2nd Brigade conducted a wider flank- 
ing movement, and both brigades linked-up at Pir Paimal 
village. As the Afghan guns turned on them, both brigades 
continued their assault to the entrenched Afghan camp at 
Babi Wali. With bayonets fixed, the British and Indian troops 
stormed the Afghan positions, frequently before enemy guns 
firing at point-blank range. (The 3rd Infantry Bri gade was in 
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reserve.) The defeated Afghans fled, abandoning 32 guns 
and losing about 1,200 men, and were pursued by the British 
cavalry. The British suffered 58 killed and 210 wounded. 

The Battle of Kand ahar was the last bat tle of the Second 
Afghan War. Com ing immediately after his vaunted Kabul to 
Kandahar March, this battlefield victory est ablished Robert s 
as a great Victorian general and comm ander. 


See also Afghan War, Second (1878-1880); Afghanistan; Kabul 

to Kandahar March; Maiwand, Battle of; Roberts, Field Marshal 

Frederick S., V.C. 

References: Barthorp (1982); Featherstone (1973); Forbes 
(1892); Fredericks (1971); Roberts (1897); Tanner (2002) 


Kars, Siege of June-26 November 1855) 

The frontier area of Tr ans caucasia was the scene of nu mer- 
ous, but generally neglected, battles between Russian and 
Turkish forces during the Crimean War (1854-1856). In 
1855, the fortress city of Kars (located in Turkish Armenia, 
about 80 miles southeast of Batumi and roughly the same 
dist ance southwest of Tiflis) was stubbornly defended by 
Turkish troops until they were forced to surrender to the 
Russians on 26 November 1855. 

The Turks had retreated into the fortress of Kars after 
being defeated by the Russians a nu mber of times in 1853 
and 1854. In August 1854, the British appointed Brigadier 
General (later Major General Sir) William Fenwick 
Williams to be liaison officer to Zarif Mustapha Pasha, the 
Turkish commander in Kars. When Williams and a small 
advisory team arrived in Kars on 24 September 1854, the 
low morale, inefficiency, corruption, and poor leadership 
became obvious . 

Williams decided to assume command of the defense of 
Kars. Almost singlehandedly, he immediately began request- 
ing supplies, building fac ilities and train ing and dis ciplin ing 
his 17,000 Turkish troops. The Kars defens es were strength- 
ened in early 1855 by a ring of eight forts and a system of 
interconnecting trenches and redoubts around the city. 

A Russian army under the comm and of Gener al Michael 
Muraviev advanced from Georgia into eastern Turkey in 
June 1855. After a series of probing attacks, the Russians 
blockaded Kars. The Turkish soldiers showed great courage 
and determ ination in defending against Russi an attacks. 

By 1 September 1855, supply short ages forced Willi ams to 
cut rations in half. Omar Pasha, commanding the Turkish 
forces in the Crimea , was unable to persuade his own or the 


allied governments to send troops to assist Kars. He eventu- 
ally left the Crimea on 6 September, and after Se vastopol had 
fallen on 9 September, a large Turkish contingent followed 
Omar Pasha on 29 September. 

The Russians determ inedly attacked Kars on 29 Septem- 
ber 1855 but were repulsed after sustaining about 7,500 
casualties .Cholera and hunger de vast ated the Tu rkish garri- 
son, and Willi ams, feeling betrayed by the allies, was forced 
to surrender Kars and over 18,000 Turkish officers and men 
on 26 November 1855. (The relief force under Omar Pasha 
was unable to reach Kars in time.) Williams was convinced 
the Turkish soldiers did not bear responsibility for their ulti- 
mate failure: “They fell dead at their posts, in their tents, and 
throughout the camp, as brave men should who cling to 
their duty through the slightest glimmering of hope of sav- 
ing a place entrusted to their custody” (Royle 2000, p. 432). 
The fall of Kars was considered insignificant at the time, but 
it ended up being “a great sop to the Russians after the fall of 
Se vastopol” (Bau m gart 1999, p. 184) and eventually paved 
the way for peace negotiations. 


See also Crimean War; Russian Forces, Crimean War; 

Sevastopol, Siege of; Turkish Forces, Crimean War 

References: Baumgart (1999); Edgerton (1999); Judd (1975); 
Royle (2000); Warner (1972) 


Kashgil, Battle of (3-5 November 1883) 

The Egyptian Government sent a large force under the com- 
mand of Major General Willi am Hicks Pasha to the Sudan in 
1883 to suppress the uprising caus ed by the Mahdi and his 
dervish hordes. Many of the members of Hicks’s Sudan 
Force were members of the Egyptian Army that had been 
dis banded after the 1882 Arabi Rebellion and later impris- 
oned. As part of their punishment, they had been marched 
in chains to the Sudan, and they were demorali zedand rela- 
tively ineffective. 

After a month of drilling and training, Hicks led his force 
out of Khartoum on 29 April 1883 and defeated a dervish 
force a few days later at Jebel Ard. Hicks’s force killed over 
500 dervishes at a cost of seven of his soldiers killed. This 
surprising victory showed that the dervishes could be 
defeated and gave the Sudan Force consider able conf idence. 
Hicks led his force back to Khartoum to continue train ing 
and plan the next phase of his campaign. 

On 9 September 1883, Hicks’s 10,000-man force, which 
consisted of regular and irregular infantry and cavalry, 16 
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guns, 6 Nordenfeldt machine guns, and about 5,000 camels 
with 2,000 camp followers, advanced into the Kordofan 
Des ert toward the Mahdi’s headquarters at El Obeid. “Here 
we have nine thousand infantry; wrote an obs erver, com- 
menting on the poor quality of the force, “that fifty good 
men could rout in ten minutes, [and] one thous and cavalry 
and bashi-bazooks [irregulars] that have never learned to 
ride” (Neillands 1996, p. 71), to face a Mahdist army esti- 
mated at 70,000. 

Hicks’s force est ablished a supply base at El Duam on the 
Nile. Departing from this location on 27 September 1883, the 
Sudan Force took the longer of two propos ed routes, belie v- 
ing it to have a better water supply. The force, led by guides 
who may have been Mahdist sympathizers, plodded clumsily 
in a large hollow square formation through the desert for 
over a month, harass ed const antly by dervish patrols. 

Discipline and cohesion broke down, and on 3 November 
1883, the Sudan Force arrived at Kashgil, about 40 miles 
south of El Obeid. Dervishes ,armed with thous ands of rifles 
captured earlier, were waiting at Kashgil and poured a con- 
tinual fire into the Egyptian square. Hicks’s force continued 
to try to advance on 4 November, and either late that day or 
on 5 November the dervishes launched a main assault that 
shattered the square. The Egyptian soldiers made lit tle ef fort 
to resist and were slaughtered. Fewer than 300 soldiers out of 
the 10,000-man force survived the massacre. Hicks, report- 
edly fighting courageously, was one of the last men killed. As 
was the Sudanese custom, Hicks and other leaders were 
decapit ated and their heads given to the Mahdi. 

The defeat of Hicks's force at Kash gil paved the way for the 
Mahdists to capture or besiege a number of Red Sea ports 
and further engulf the British in this Sudanese imbroglio. 


See also Arabi Rebellion; Dervishes; Egypt; Egyptian Army; 

Hicks Pasha, Major General William; Mahdi; Sudan 
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Khalifa (?-1899) 
The Khalifa, meaning “prince of the church” or “apostle,” 
was Abdullahi ibn Mohammed, the handpicked successor 
to the Mahdi. When the Madhi died in 1885, the Khalifa 
continued his predecessor's policy of uniting the Sudan and 
transforming it into an Islamic state, the Mahdiya. 
Abdullahi ibn Mohammed, from the cat tle-gr az ing Bag- 
gara people of the southern Darfur Province, was older 


than the Mahdi, whom he first met in about 1880. While he 
was a capable administrator, the Khalifa was also cruel and 
cunning. Even though the Khalifa was the Mahdi’s desi g- 
nated success or, he was only one of three caliphs chos en by 
the Mahdi , emulating the Prophet Mohammed. As a result, 
the Khalifa also had to overcome the opposition of the oth- 
ers and purged the Mahdiya of members of the Mahdi’s 
family. He was not able to effectively consolidate power 
until 1891. 

In the meantime, the Khalifa wanted to achieve the 
Mahdi’s goal of conquering Egypt but was defeated by the 
British at the Battle of Ginnis on 30 December 1885. The 
Khalifa’s fundamentalist rule was oppressive, with internal 
unrest and tense regional relations. In 1887, a 60,000-man 
dervish army invaded Abyssinia, and the Abyssinians 
invaded the Sudan two years later. The Khalifa’s best general 
invaded Egypt but his force was soundly defeated by 
British-led Egyptian troops at the Battle of Toski (3 August 
1889), ending the belief in dervish invincibility. The Bel- 
gians and the Italians also repulsed dervish invasions of 
their territories. 

The British began their reconquest of the Sudan in 
earnest in 1896. A number of engagements were fought, cul- 
minating in the Battle of Omdurman, near Khartoum, on 2 
September 1898. The 26,000-man Anglo-Egyptian force, 
commanded by Major General (later Field Marshal Earl) Sir 
Horatio H. Kitchener and fully utilizing its superior fire- 
power, killed about 11,000 dervishes in the five-hour battle 
while losing 48 dead and about 400 wounded. 

The Khalifa escaped and operations continued to subdue 
the dervishes. The British finally defeated the dervishes and 
killed the Khalifa and many of his key subordinates at the 
Battle of Umm Diwaykarat on 24 November 1899. The 
Mahdiya died with the Khalifa. 


See also Dervishes; Ginnis, Battle of; Kitchener, Field Marshal 

Horatio H.; Mahdi; Omdurman, Battle of; Reconquest of the 
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Kitchener, Field Marshal Horatio H., First Earl 
Kitchener of Khartoum and of Broome 
(1850-1916) 

Field Marshal Horatio H. Kitchener was an enigmatic and 
controversial (yet frequently ruthless and gener ally success- 
ful) colonialcampaign comm ander and imperial proconsul, 
best known for the defeat of the dervishes at the Bat tle of 
Omdurm an (2 September 1898). He dom inated British mil- 
itary affairs from the beginning of the twentieth century 
until his death during World War I. 

Kitchener, the son of a retired British Army lieutenant 
colonel, was born in Ireland on 24 June 1850. He entered the 
Royal Milit ary Academy, Woolwich, in 1868 and was com- 
missioned a second lieutenant in the Royal Engineers in 
1871. Shortly before being commissioned, he reportedly 
served on the French side for a short time during the 
Franco-Prussian War. 

Kitchener was employed on survey and intelli gence 
duties in Palestine (1874-1878) and Cyprus (1878-1882). 
He learned Ar abic and assim ilated into the Arab population, 
and gathered intelli gence du ring the 1882 British expedition 
to Egypt to suppress the Arabi Rebellion. After the British 
occupied Egypt in 1882, the Egyptian Army was reorgan i zed 
and led by British officers. Kitchener, after promotion to cap- 
tain in 1883, was assigned as second in command of the 
Egyptian cavalry squadron. 

During the Gordon Relief Expedition (1884-1885), 
Kitchener served in the intelligence section of the British 
expeditionary force, receiving brevet promotions to major 
and lieutenant colonel for his meritorious service. He served 
as governor of the Red Sea territories, headquartered at 
Suakin, from 1886 to 1888, then commanded the Egyptian 
cavalry and distinguished himself at the Bat tle of Toski (3 
August 1889). 

After serving as adjut ant-gener al of the Egyptian Army 
(1890-1892), Kitchener succeeded Major General (later 
Field Marshal Lord) Sir Francis W. Grenfell as sird ar (com- 
mander in chief) of the Egyptian Army. He continued with 
military reorganization and rearmament, and in March 
1896, the British authori zed the Egyptian Army to begin the 
reconquest of the Sudan by advancing up the Nile River. 

Kitchener realized that logistics and effective lines of 
commu nication were required to ensure success in the harsh 
des ert environment, and he concentrated on establishing a 
logistical and transport infrastructure and advanced 
methodically. His 9,000-man force was assembled at 


Akasha, south of Wadi Halfa, by 4 June 1896. Three days 
later, Kitchener’s soldiers defeated the dervishes at Firket. 
Disease and severe weather slowed down the advance in the 
summer of 1896, but an Egyptian force entered the city of 
Dongola on 23 September 1896 to find it des erted. The first 
phase of the campai gn ended when Kitchener’s army occu- 
pied Merowi and Korti. 

To support Kitchener’s continued advance, construction 
of the Sudan Military Railway began in early 1897. By 23 July 
1897, 103 miles of track had been laid. This facilitated the 
Egyptian capture of Abu Hamed on 7 August 1897 and 
Berber on 5 September 1897. Kitchener’s force rem ained in 
Berber, the st art for the 1898 phase of the campaign. 

On 4 January 1898, after it became apparent that the 
Egyptian Army needed British reinforcements to destroy the 
dervish army and win the campaign, Kitchener was 
appointed as the supreme commander of all Egyptian and 
British troops south of Aswan. 

As the British reinforcements arrived, Kitchener's force 
advanced to Atbara, located about 200 miles north of Khar- 
toum. When dervish forces were located on 30 March 1898, 
Kitchener became indecisive and wondered whether he 
should attack first or wait to be attacked. Kitchener finally 
resolved to attack, and the Anglo-Egyptian Army victory 
over the dervishes at the Battle of Atbara (8 April 1898) 
paved the way for the advance to Khartoum 200 miles to the 
south and the reconquest of the Sudan. Kitchener consid- 
ered this his most import ant battle. 

By mid-August 1898, Kitchener’s force totaled about 
8,200 British and 17,600 Egyptian and Sudanese soldiers, 
with artillery, machine-gun, and naval gunboat support. The 
force began its final march to Omdurman on 28 August 
1898. Three days later the army sighted the Kerreri Hills, 
high ground covering the approaches to Omdurman. On 1 
September 1898, the 21st Lancers and the Egyptian cavalry 
reconnoitered the area and were astonished to find the 
dervishes advancing. 

The Battle of Omdurman began early on 2 September 
1898. By the end of the day, Kitchener’s six-brigade force, 
with the effective support of Maxim guns, had repuls ed a 
number of uncoordinated dervish assaults. The Anglo- 
Egyptian force won this dec isive victory, largely as a result of 
the initiative and competence of Kitchener’s subordinate 
commanders and its technological weapons superiority. 
Kitchener, however, did not position hims elf to see the entire 
battlefield. He generally centralized command in his own 
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hands and did not properly use his staff,and issued a nu m- 
ber of confusing and contradictory orders during the battle. 
These orders were frequently issued directly to brigade and 
battalion commanders, bypassing division comm anders. 
Kitchener, as commander in chief, deserves credit for the 
victory, but if his brigade comm anders had not us ed their 
own initiative successfully, “the glitter of Kitchener’s post- 
bat tle reputation would have been dulled and his careless 
handling of Phase Two [of the bat tle] expos ed” (Keown- 
Boyd 1986, p. 235). After the battle, Kitchener was rais ed to 
the peer age as Baron Kitchener of Khartoum (“K of K”). 

Shortly after the Battle of Omdurman, Kitchener led a 
force to Fashoda, about 500 miles south of Khartoum, to 
forestall French claims to the Nile. With the success of this 
mission, he stayed at Khartoum for one year as governor of 
the Sudan. 

After the dis astrous Black Week bat tles of December 1899 
during the Second Boer War (1899-1902), Field Marshal 
Lord (later Earl) Frederick S. Roberts, V.C., was appointed 
comm ander in chief of the British forces in South Africa. 
Kitchener was desi gnated his chief of staff on 18 December 
1899 and arrived in South Africa the following month. 

Even though the supply and transport system initially 
worked very well during the Second Boer War (1899-1902), 
Roberts and Kitchener tried to “reorganize? the supply and 
transport system in February 1900. The plan was to consol- 
idate all supply and tr ansport oper ations (except for those of 
the Cavalry Division and the frontline regimental tr ansport ) 
under centralized control. The result was a disaster, and 
with in weeks the “old” supply and transport system, under 
the control of the Army Service Corps, was largely restored. 

In Roberts’s absence, Kitchener commanded British 
troops at Paardeberg on 18 February 1900, where he com- 
mit ted his troops to numerous futile frontal assaults against 
the entrenched Boers, failing to understand the lethality of 
an enemy armed with magazine-fed rifles using smokeless 
powder. 

Roberts, after the capture of Bloemfontein (13 March 
1900), Johan nesbu rg (31 May 1900), and Pretoria (5 June 
1900), seemed to believe the war was over. Although he ini- 
tiated the policy of farm burning in June 1900, Roberts 
returned to England in November 1900 believing the British 
had won the war, and Kitchener succeeded him as com- 
mander in chief on 29 November. 

Kitchener resorted to drastic methods, frequently criti- 
cized, to defeat the continued Boer insu rgency. He increas ed 


farm burning, removed Boer families from their home- 
steads and res et tled them in concentration camps, and con- 
structed a large network of blockhouses, all designed to 
deprive the Boer guerrillas of subsistence and support. 
Mobile columns attempted to hunt down and isolate Boer 
forces. Kitchener’s draconian measures finally wore down 
Boer resist ance, and the war ended with the signing of the 
Treaty of Vereeniging on 31 May 1902. 

Upon his return to England, Kitchener was made a vis- 
count, knighted, promoted to full general, and given a 
£50,000 grant. He was also appointed commander in chief, 
India. His tenure was marked by a struggle with the viceroy 
over the control of the army, resulting in the viceroy’s resi g- 
nation in 1905. This permitted Kitchener to complete his 
plans for significant administrative reforms and organiza- 
tional changes. The Indian Army was unified and divided 
into three corps areas with divisions reconstituted and 
assigned to corps. 

When Kitchener departed India in 1909, he was pro- 
moted to field marshal and turned down the appointment of 
comm ander in chief, Mediterranean Forces. He was disap- 
pointed at not being appointed viceroy in 1910, but he 
accepted the position of agent and consul-gener al of Egypt 
in 1911, a position he held until 1914. 

Kitchener received an earldom in 1914 and was on leave 
in England when World War I broke out in August 1914. He 
reluctantly accepted the position of secretary of state for war 
and advocated preparations for a long conflict. His auto- 
cratic manner with other members of the Cabinet and sen- 
ior British Army officers caus ed friction, and his role in sup- 
porting continued operations at Gallipoli and elsewhere 
reduced his credibility. Kitchener, however, rem ained popu- 
lar with the public and symbolized the war effort when he 
appeared on a rec ruiting poster. Kitchener drowned at sea 
on 5 June 1916 when the cruiser H.M.S. Hampshire, on 
which he was traveling to Russia, struck a mine and sank. 

Kitchener was lauded as a hero and became a legend. His 
performance, however, suggests that he was frequently hesi- 
tant (especially at the Atbara in 1898), and on the most 
notable occasion when he was decisive (at the Battle of 
Paardeberg, 18 Febru ary 1898), Kitchener was dogmatic and 
unsuccessful. Kitchener generally centr ali zed control in his 
own hands and was not an advocate of teamwork or of fol- 
lowing the chain of command. He was more successful at 
improvisation, and his “two basic at tributes were an unpar- 
alleled thoroughness, and an unparalleled drive” (Magnus 
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1959, p. 380). “Perhaps his enormous popularity with the 
gener al public was the most extraordinary fact about [him ]” 
(Warner 1986, p. 206). 
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Kofi Karikari (1837-1884) 

Kofi Karikari was the tenth asantehene (king of the Ashanti 
nation), and he reigned from 1867 to 1874. Under his lead- 
ersh ip, the Ashanti attacked the Gold Coast in late 1872. This 
hostile incursion sparked the Second Ashanti War with the 
British. The Ashanti lost this conflict and Kofi Kari kari was 
depos edin 1874. 

Kofi Kari kari, known to the British as “King Coffee,” was 
born in 1837. In the mid-1860s, the Gold Coast was in tur- 
moil. The Ashanti had been losing consider able income due 
to the suppression of the slave trade and because of block- 
ades of other trading centers. In April 1867, the seventy- 
year- old Ashanti King Kwaku Dua I died unex pectedly in his 
sleep. His death ignited an internal struggle over his succes- 
sion. After three months of bit ter infighting, sacrifices, and 
assassinations, Kofi Karikari, Kwaku Dua I’s gr andnephew, 
was chos en as antehene by an elector al majority. 

Kofi was thirty years old when he was elected king. He 
was of medium height, had a full beard, and was said to have 
been handsome except for smallpox scars on his face. Kofi 
made a number of enemies through his debauched lifestyle, 
which included making sexual advances to the wives of 
powerful men, and his profligacy with the kingdom’s gold. 
Moreover, he was very inexperienced militarily and naive 
about royal intrigue. When Kofi was crowned, he is said to 
have promised, “My business shall be war” (Edgerton 1995, 
p.95). 

Kofi was confronted immediately by military crises, the 


first concern ing the Fante blockade of the Elmina people liv- 
ing near the Dutch fort named Elm ina. In 1868, the asante- 
hene sent two large armies, commanding one himself, to 
relieve the Elmina people. Spor adic fighting continued until 
1869. 

The continuous warfare around Elm ina disrupted tr ade 
so much that the Dutch ceded their fort at Elm ina and other 
possessions on the Gold Coast to the British in 1872. 
Because the British refused to pay the Ashanti an annual 
tribute as the Dutch had done for many years, the Ashanti 
were incensed and eager for retribution. As a result, in 
December 1872 the Ashanti crossed the Prah River (the 
southern boundary of Ashantiland), defeating other tribes 
in their march to the sea, and were within a day’s march of 
Elmina on 13 June 1873. A small Royal Marine det achment 
held off the attacking Ashanti. The British Government 
decided to send reinforcements, then an expeditionary 
force, under the command of Major General (later Field 
Marshal Viscount) Sir Garnet J. Wols eley. 

Wols eley arrived at Cape Coast Castle on 2 October 1873. 
Irregular regiments of allied indi genous locals were rais ed 
and logistical preparations were made to receive British bat- 
talions. During this prepar atory phase, confus ed correspon- 
dence passed between Wolseley and Kofi, and the Ashanti 
forces began to withdraw north slowly. Wols eley’s plan was 
to use the British troops, st arting in January 1874 at the 
beginning of the dry season, to march to Kumasi and 
destroy it as a sign of British strength and victory. 

Wols eley’s force began to advance toward Kumasi in Jan- 
uary 1874. On 24 January 1874, Wolseley informed Kofi of 
his intention to march on Kumasi and issued an ultimatum 
to halt the conflict. Kofi then seem ingly dec ided to lure the 
British further into the jungle to surround and destroy 
them. Skirm ishing took place between the British and the 
Ashanti many times . The British were ambushed at Amoaful 
on 31 January but pushed on through their determ ined 
adversary and entered a largely empty Kumasi on 4 Febru- 
ary 1874. Kofi had fled north and Wols eley razed Kumasi. 

Wols eley threatened to hunt down Kofi, whose mess en- 
gers finally caught up with Wols eley at Fomena on 13 Febru- 
ary 1874. The asantehene stated he was anxious for peace 
and would agree to all the British dem ands in what became 
known as the Treaty of Fomena: payment of an indemnity of 
50,000 ounces of gold, renunciation of suzerainty over a 
number of other tribes, cessation of rent payments on forts, 
free passage on all roads, and the suppression of humansac- 
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rifice. These conditions undermined the stability of the 
Ashanti Kingdom and the authority of the asantehene. As a 
result, Kofi was “destooled” (dethroned) in September 1874 
and died in Kumasi ten years later. 


See also Amoaful, Battle of; Ashanti; Ashanti War, Second 
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Kruger, S. J. Paulus (1825-1904) 

S.J. Paulus Kruger was a soldier and statesm anknown as the 
founder of the South African nation. Called Oom (“Uncle”) 
Paul because of his fatherly nature, Kruger served as presi- 
dent of the Tr ansvaal (South African Republic) from 1883 to 
1902. Wh ile seem ingly an ignorant peas ant, he was cunning 
and frequently underestimated. 

Born on 10 October 1825 in the Cape Colony, Kruger had 
little formal education. In 1836, his fam ily partic ipated in 
the Great Trek, settling near Potchefstroom in 1838. Kruger 
soon became involved in public life and was elected a field 
cornet. He was pres ent during the 1852 negotiations leading 
to the Sand River Convention that recognized Transvaal 
independence. In 1855-1856, he served on the comm ission 
that wrote the constitution of the new republic. During the 
unrest of the 1860s, Kruger served as commandant-gener al 
and played a prominent role in pac ifying and unifying the 
Transvaal, although he resi gned this position in 1873. 

When the British annexed the Transvaal in 1877, Kruger 
and Petrus J. Joubert traveled to England to persuade the 
British to reverse their policy. Unsuccessful, Kruger and Jou- 
bert returned to the Transvaal and organized passive resist- 
ance. In 1880, friction between the Boers and the British 
increased. Finally, on 13 December 1880, about 4,000 Boers 
met and proclaimed the reconstitution of the Transvaal. They 
also selected a triumvirate, consisting of Kruger, Joubert, and 
former President Marthinus Pretorius to run the provisional 
government. Shortly thereafter, hostilities began, and the 


First Boer War, culm inating in British defeat at Majuba Hill 
(27 February 1881), was over in about two months. Kruger 
then skillfully helped negotiate a peace set tlement including 
limited independence. 

Kruger was elected president of the Transvaal in 1883 
(and was reelected three more times). The dis covery of gold 
in 1886 on the Witwatersrand caus ed tremendous domestic 
problems, as large numbers of uitlanders (foreigners) 
migrated to the area. Kruger saw thisas a threat to the sepa- 
rate identity of the Boers, “God's people; and was not willing 
to give full political rights to the mainly British immigrants, 
even though they were heavily taxed. In 1890, Kruger 
restricted the franchise to men resident in the Transvaal for 
at least fourteen years. At the same time he established a sep- 
arate Volksraad to repres ent the min ing interests, but this did 
not satisfy the foreigners. To try to topple the Transvaal, the 
British supported theill- fated Jameson Raid in 1895-1896. 

In 1898, Kruger was elected president for the fourth and 
last time. The following year a conference took place at 
Bloemfontein between Kruger and Sir (later Lord) Alfred 
Milner, high comm issioner for South Africa and governor of 
the Cape Colony. Milner continued to press the cause of the 
uitlanders, and Kruger proposed a minimum seven-year 
residency requirement for enfranchis ement. Milner refused 
the offer, tension inc reas ed, and both sides prepared for war, 
which was started on 11 October 1899 after a Boer ultima- 
tum expired. 

Kruger had hoped the Boers would conduct a series of 
rapid, preemptive strikes on the outbreak of war. The forces, 
however, lost momentum as they besieged various towns. He 
of fered peace propos als to the British in March 1900 but was 
rebuffed. Kruger at tended his last session of the Volksraad 
on 7 May 1900, then left Pretoria ahead of the advanc ing 
British troops. Too old for guerrilla warfare and revered as 
president, he traveled to Europe in October 1900. Promises 
of European support for the Boers never materialized, and 
Kruger died in ex ile in Swit zerland on 14 July 1904. His body 
was buried in Pretoria later that year. 


See also Boer War, First (1880-1881); Boer War, Second 
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Ladysmith, Siege of (2 November 1899- 

28 February 1900) 

The Siege of Ladysmith, which confined over 13,000 British 
troops of the Natal Field Force for almost four months, 
completely disrupted British strategic plans during the 
Second Boer War. Its timely relief averted a tremendous 
military dis aster. 

A key component of Boer strategy at the beginning of 
the Second Boer War was to capture major rail junctions 
and disrupt the British lines of communiation. Shortly 
after the outbreak of war on 11 October 1899, a 14,000- 
man Boer force commanded by Commandant - Gener al 
Petrus J. Joubert began advancing from the Transvaal to 
Ladysmith, the principal town and main British supply 
base in northern Natal and the railhead from Durban on 
the coast. Another 6,000-man Boer force was ass embling 
and planned to converge with Joubert’s force at Ladysm ith. 

Lieutenant General (later Field Marshal) Sir George S. 
White, V.C., had been appointed general officer command- 
ing Natal and landed at Durban on 7 October 1899. He 
decided to concentrate his forces forward at Ladysmith. 

The British won an inconclusive victory at Talana Hill 
(20 October 1899), and the following day routed the Boers 
at Elandslaagte , only 10 miles from Ladysmith. White then 
ordered all his forces to Ladysmith. An engagement was 
fought at Rietfontein on 26 October, the same day the two 
Boer forces united and totaled about 24,000 men. 

Instead of withdrawing 15 miles to the south of the 
Tugela River, Wh ite dec ided to attack the Boers before they 
could coordinate their efforts. White developed a plan 
involving a double envelopment at dawn after a night 
march, with secondary operations on both flanks, arguably 


“the greatest strategic mistake of the entire war” (Paken- 
ham 1979, p. 155). The result was a debacle, with the British 
suffering about 360 casualties and another 1,000 soldiers 
captured. The Battle of Nicholson's Nek (30 October 
1899)—th worst British defeat since the Bat tle of Majuba 
in 1881—was called Mou rnful Monday. White would have 
been relieved for incompetence had the Boers not sur- 
rounded Ladysmith on 2 November 1899. 

Ladysmith was initially well provisioned, but dis ease 
struck, and the Boers humanely permit ted the British to 
establish a hospital outside the town. The Boers attacked 
the British defenses on Wagon Hill on 6 January 1900 but 
were driven of f-As the siege continued, disease, hunger, and 
misery inc reas ed. White also became ill and weak. About 
810 garrison soldiers died during the siege, about 500 of 
them from dis eas e. 

General Sir Redvers H. Buller, V.C., commanding the 
British forces in South Africa, made nu merous at tempts to 
relieve Ladysmith. Buller’s attack at Colenso (15 December 
1899) failed, and he advis ed White to consider surrender- 
ing if Ladysmith could not hold out for another month. 
Other failed relief at tempts occurred at Spion Kop (23-24 
January 1900) and Vaal Kr aantz (5 February 1900). Buller’s 
force broke though Boer defenses on the Tugela River and 
launched a final assault on 27 February, thus avenging the 
Boer triumph at the Battle of Majuba 19 years earlier. The 
118-day Siege of Ladysmith ended on 28 February 1900, 


See also Boer War, Second (1899-1902); Buller, General Sir 
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Laing’s Nek, Battle of (28 January 1881) 

Laing’s Nek was a strategic location, the only pass in the 
Dr akens berg Mount ain range through which an army could 
enter the Transvaal from Natal. After the First Boer War 
began on 16 December 1880 and a British column was basi- 
cally wiped out at Bronkhorstspruit four days later, the 
British sent a force from Natal to suppress the insurgent 
Boers and relieve the encircled British garris ons. 

Major General Sir George Pomeroy - Colley, British gover- 
nor and commander in chief of Natal and the Transvaal, 
commanded the 1,400-man composite Natal Field Force 
that departed Pietermaritzburg on 10 January 1881. On 26 
January 1881, a rainy day, Pomeroy - Colley’s force arrived at 
a farm named Mount Prospect, about 3 miles south of 
Laing’s Nek. He recon noitered the area on the following day. 
The ridges converged onto the saddle of Laing’s Nek, which 
the deceptively steep main road traversed, and were semi- 
circular in shape with the ends enveloping the road and 
curving downhill toward Mount Prospect. The soldiers per- 
ceived that they were in a vast amphitheater. There were an 
estimated 2,000 Boers in defensive positions on Laing’s Nek, 
comm anded by Comm andant- Gener al Petrus J. Joubert . 

Pomeroy-Cdley attacked on 28 January 1881, with his 
force consisting of the headquarters and five companies, 
58 thFoot, totaling about 480 all ranks; the headquarters and 
four companies, 3rd Battalion, 60th Rifles, about 390 all 
ranks; about 140 mounted troops; the naval det ach ment of 
80 all ranks with three rocket tubes; and artillery with four 
9- pounder guns and two 7-pounder guns. 

The comm ander plan ned to attack the ex treme left of the 
Boer position on the ridge, then roll up their position in 
detail. The British assembled on the plain below the ridge, 
with the 58th to the right and the 60th to the left in a sup- 
porting position. After a short, ineffective artillery and 
rocket bombardment, the infantry —in the last assault of 
the “old red-coated army” and the last time British regimen- 
tal colors were carried into bat tle—began their uphill 
frontal attack at about 10:00 A.M. The steep rise of the terr ain 
had been underestimated and th is delayed the infantry. The 
mounted troops were supposed to attack to the right of the 


58th when the lat ter reached the crest of the ridge, but the 
cavalry charged prematurely. The first squadron reached the 
Boer trenches before being cut down, and the second 
squadron turned around and raced back downhill. 

After destroying or dispersing the mounted troops, the 
Boers focus ed their attention on the infantry, still in close 
order, clambering steadily up the ridge about 400 yards away 
to their right. As the British suffered casualties, the acting 
58th regimental commander was superseded by Colonel 
Deane, Pomeroy-Colley’s chief staff officer, thus adding to 
the confusion. As the troops reached a glacis sloping to the 
summit about 50 yards away, Deane ordered the troops to fix 
bayonets and then charge. The Boers opened up a thunder- 
ing fusillade of rifle fire and the British attack just withered 
away. One British officer gave the order to withdraw. 

The 58th withdrew in an orderly man ner, but for all prac- 
tical purposes the battle was over. The attack was a dismal 
failure— Queen Victoria considered it “most distressing” — 
and the British casualties were 83 killed and 111 wounded, 
with the Boers losing 14 killed and 27 wounded. Pomeroy- 
Colley did not appreciate the lethality of well- aimed individ- 
ual rifle fire and misunderstood the less ons of this battle, 
believing that bayonet charges were no longer ef fective and 
troops holding high ground would almost always defeat an 
attacking force. The British withdrew to Mount Prospect to 
await reinforcements. 


See also Boer War, First (1880-1881); Boers; Bronkhorstspruit, 
Bat tle of; Comm ando System; Joubert, Comm and ant - Gener al 
Petrus J.; Pomeroy - Colley, Major General Sir George; Rockets 
References: Barthorp (1987); Duxbury (1980b); Ransford (1967) 


Lances 
See Cavalry, British Army—Weapons and Equipment 


Land Transport Corps 
The Crimean War (1854-1856) highlighted the tremendous 
bureaucratic and functional shortcomings of the British 
Army’s logistical system. 

At the beginn ing of the Crimean War, the Comm issariat, 
a civilian organization under the direct control of another 
civilian agency, the Treasury, was responsible for providing 
land transport and nonmilitary supplies, such as food and 
forage, to the army in the field. The Comm issariat was not 
subordinate to the milit ary comm ander in the field. 
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One senior officer obs erved that nine- tenths of all supply 
problems in the Crimea were caus ed by a lack of transport. 
To remedy this situation, a Land Tr ansport Corps under mil- 
it ary control was propos ed early in 1855. Rec ruiting prob- 
lems forced the postponement until 24 June 1855 of the offi- 
cial activation of the Land Transport Corps. As a result, the 
Land Transport Corps had no effect on supply operations 
during the harsh winter of 1854-1855. 

Near the end of the war, the 8,000 men of the Land Tr ans- 
port Corps were divided into bat talions, with one transport 
battalion attached to each army division. Hasty rec ruitment 
had brought in men who lacked experience working with 
horses and were frequently averse to military dis cipline into 
the Land Transport Corps. When the Crimean War ended, a 
permanent land transportation unit was maint ained under 
military control. In 1856, this permanent transport unit, 
bas edon the Land Tr ansport Corps of the Crimean War, was 
redesignated the Military Train. 


See also Animals, Transport; Army Service Corps; Crimean 
War; Lines of Communication 
References: Royle (2000); Sweetman (1973); Sweetman (1984) 


Lawrence, Brigadier General Sir Henry M. 
(1806-1857) 

Brigadier Gener al Sir Henry M. Lawrence was a soldier in 
the East India Company’s army who was later seconded to 
the East India Company’s civil service. Known for being tol- 
er ant of Indian customs and traditions, he was an ef fective 
adm inistr ator. 

Lawrence, born in 1806, was the brother of John L. M. 
Lawrence, another key figure in the history of British India 
who served as viceroy from 1864 to 1869. Henry Lawrence 
was commissioned in the Bengal Army artillery in 1822 and 
fought in the First Burma War, the First Afghan War, and 
both Sikh Wars. 

In 1847, Lawrence became the British resident in Lahore, 
the former Sikh capital. After the 1849 annexation of the 
Punjab, he became head of the provincial board of adm inis- 
tration. He later resigned because of policy differences with 
his brother, John, who was also on the board. Lawrence was 
assigned to Raj put ana in 1853. 

In 1856, the British annexed the Kingdom of Oudh and 
caus ed great resentment among its inhabit ants. Lawrence, 
considered a brilliant adm in istrator, was assigned as British 


resident at Lucknow, the capital of Oudh, in early 1857. For 
myriad reasons, Indian regiments began to rebel in April 
1857, and the following month Lawrence requested and 
received plenary powers. 

Lawrence foresaw the mutiny spreading to Lucknow, and 
began to fortify the 33-acre residency compound on 23 May 
1857. He gathered the European community of Lucknow 
and had a garrison of about 1,720 men, about half of whom 
were loyal sepoys. Earthen walls were constructed around 
the compound perimeter, trenches and gun pits dug, and 
booby traps set. 

Near the end of June 1857, Lawrence, at about the same 
time he learned of the massacre of the Cawnpore garrison, 
was informed of rebels assembling northeast of Lucknow. 
By 29 June, the mutineers were reportedly at Ch inhut, about 
10 miles from Lucknow. Lawrence hastily gathered a 600- 
man force the next day and led it himself to attack the rebels . 
Supplies and water were inadequate, as was the recon nais- 
sance, as the British stumbled onto a 6,000-man rebel force. 
Halfway through the engagement, Lawrence turned over 
command to an officer and returned to the residency, leav- 
ing behind almost 150 dead and wounded British soldiers. 
The defeated British str aggled back to the residency, as all 
“of Lawrence’s careful preparations [for defense of the resi- 
dency] were put in jeopardy by his own bad leadership and 
inept organization” ( Edwardes 1963, p. 71). The enemy fol- 
lowed and the siege began. 

On 2 July 1857, a mortar shell burst in Lawrence’s room, 
taking his left leg below the thigh. He died two days later. 
Lucknow held out until relieved on 25 September 1857. 


See also Afghan War, First (1839-1842); Bengal Army; Burma 

War, First (1824-1826); East India Company; East India 

Company, Military Forces; Indian Mutiny; Lucknow, Siege and 

Relief of; Sikh War, First (1845-1846); Sikh War, Second 

(1848-1849) 

References: Edwardes (1963); Gardner (1971); Heathcote 
(1974); Hibbert (1978); James (1997); Lee (2002); Mason 
(1974); Temple (1889) 


Lee-Enfield Rifle 
See Infantry, British Army—Small Arms 


Lee-Metford Rifle 
See Infantry, British Army—Small Arms 
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Lines of Communication 

Lines of communiaation are the routes that con nect a mili- 
tary force operating in the field with the bas es that support 
it. The planning, establish ment, and ef fective use of the lines 
of communication are essential components to battlefidd 
success, especially in an undeveloped area. All supplies, 
ammunition, and reinforcements move on this line from a 
logistical base to the forward troops. 

Occasionally lines of communication are established 
before the movement of the main force, with smaller supply 
points located in advance of the column of troops and at 
intervals along the route. Soldiers would consume these 
prepositioned stocks before using the rations and supplies 
they personally carried or supplies that were being tr ans- 
ported by the regiment or in following supply columns. 
Lines of communication were also us ed for casualty evacu- 
ation and the return or retreat of the force. 

The length of the lines of commu nication, the terr ain and 
climate of the area of operations, and other factors could 
have a significant impact on the campaign or war. At times 
logistical factors could dictate the tactical plan. During a 
campaign, the lines of communication were frequently 
made a separate comm and, with a senior officer in charge. 

Two colonial wars in which lines of communication 
played a decisive role were the Abyssinian War (1867-1868) 
and the Second Ashanti War (1873-1874). 


See also Abyssinian War; Army Service Corps; Ashanti War, 

Second (1873-1874); Land Transport Corps; Railways 

References: Bailes (1980); Chandler (1967); Keegan (1967); 
Spiers (1992) 


Localization Act (1872) 
See Cardwell, Edward T.; Cardwell Reforms; 
MacDougall, Major General Sir Patrick L.; Militia 


Lockhart, General Sir William S. A. (1841-1900) 
Gener al Sir William S. A. Lockhart served in the Indian 
Army for over forty years. He was the Indian Army’s premier 
ex peditionary force comm ander on the North-West Frontier 
in the 1890s, known for his “uncompromising firmness and 
inexhaustible patience” (Farwell 1972, p. 319). 

Lockhart, the son of a clergyman, was born in Scotland 
on 2 September 1841. He was commissioned into the East 
India Company’s Bengal Native Infantry in 1858 and arrived 


in India during the mopping up operations of the Indian 
Mutiny (1857-1859). Lockhart saw ex tensive active service 
in the Bhutan War (1864-1866), Abyssinian War 
(1867-1868), and the Black Mountain Ex pedition (1868). 
Service as a staff officer in the Bengal Army followed, and 
from 1875 to 1877, Lockhart was an attaché with the Dutch 
Army and saw action in the Dutch East Indies. He partici- 
pated in the Second Afghan War (1878-1880) and then 
served as deputy quarterm aster-gener al for intelligence at 
Indian Army headquarters from 1880 to 1885. 

Lockhart’s superb leadership as a brigade comm ander 
during the Third Burma War (1885) earned him additional 
recognition and his first knighthood. Illness required his tem- 
porary posting to England, but he returned to India in 1890 
and assumed command of the Punjab Frontier Force. With 
tribal unrest simmering on the North-West Frontier, Lockhart 
comm anded the First and Second Miranzai Expeditions in 
1891. After being promoted to lieutenant general, Lockhart 
comm anded the Mahsud Expedition in 1894-1895. 

After the Great Pathan Revolt broke out on the North- 
West Frontier in 1897, Lockhart commanded the largest 
punitive expedition ever deployed to the North-West Fron- 
tier, the Tir ah Field Force, consisting of about 34,000 British 
and Indian Army officers and men and about 20,000 non- 
combatants. The mission of the Tirah Field Force was to 
invade the lands of the Afridis and the Orakzais and forcibly 
pacify and punish them. After fierce fighting in winter 
weather and inhospit able terr ain, Lockhart skillfully proved 
his force could fight anywhere and was eventually able to 
suppress the tribal insurgents. 

Lockhart, who was promoted to general in 1896, was 
appointed commander in chief, India, in 1898. He died in 
office on 18 March 1900. Known as a highly professional sol- 
dier, Lockhart was also respected by and popular with his 
tribal enemies, who called him “A mir Sahib?” 


See also Abyssinian War; Afghan War, Second (1878-1880); 

Bengal Army; Burma War, Third (1885); East India Company, 

Military Forces; India, British Army in; Indian Army 

Operations; Indian Mutiny; Miranzai Field Force; North-West 

Frontier; Punjab Frontier Force; Tirah Field Force 

References: Barthorp (1982); Bruce (1975); Callwell (1896); 
Farwell (1972); Miller (1977); Nevill (1912) 


Logistics 
See Animals, Transport; Army Service Corps; Land 
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Lucan, Field Marshal George C. Bingham, Third Earl of 


Transport Corps; Lines of Communication; 
Quartermaster-General, British Army; Railways 


Long Service 
Long service referred to a British soldier's period of volun- 
tary enlistment prior to the Army Enlistment Act of 1870. 

Prior to 1809 during the Napoleonic Wars, the term of 
enlistment was for life — as long as the army needed him or 
until he became physically unable to perform his duties. In 
1809, the term of enlistment was reduced to 7 years in the 
infantry, 10 in the cavalry, and 12 in the artillery. Lifetime 
service was restored in 1829. 

In 1847, in an at tempt to attract higher-quality recruits, 
limited enlistment was introduced. This provision reduced 
terms of service to 10 years in the infantry and 12 in the 
other arms, with an option to ex tend enlistment to 21 years’ 
service for the infantry and 24 years’ service for the other 
arms , to qualify for a pension. Limited enlistment was gen- 
er ally not successful. 

The British Army had difficulties procuring replacements 
during the Crimean War (1854-1856) and the Indian 
Mutiny (1857-1859). The American Civil War and Conti- 
nental wars of the 1860s showed that the British Army was 
relatively weak. Attempts to form a milit ary reserve in the 
1860s were unsuccessful, the terms of long service deterring 
enlistment. Long service was blamed by many for rec ruiting 
shortfalls, low - quality enlistees, and the inability to establish 
a military reserve. As a result, long service was abolished 
and replaced with short service in the Army Enlistment Act 
of 1870. 


See also Cardwell Reforms ; Crimean War; Indian Mutiny; Rank 
and File, British Army — Enlistment; Rec ruiting; Short Service 
References: Skelley (1977); Spiers (1992); Strachan (1984) 


Lucan, Field Marshal George C. Bingham, Third 
Earl of (1800-1888) 

The Third Earl of Lucan was a British Army cavalry officer 
who commanded the Cavalry Division during the Crimean 
War (1854-1856). Its most significant action was du ring the 
Bat tle of Balaklava (25 October 1854), when both the Heavy 
Brigade and the Li ght Bri gade made cou r ageous charges, the 
latter riding into milit ary immortality as the Charge of the 
Light Brigade. He was an arrogant aristocrat who us ed his 


wealth to purchase his military ranks and comm ands, fre- 
quently over those more competent. 

George C. Bingham was born in London on 16 April 1800, 
the eldest son of the Second Earl of Lucan. After being edu- 
cated at Winchester, he was commissioned an ensign in the 
6th Foot in 1816. After a series of rapid promotion pur- 
chases, regimental exchanges, and periods on half pay, 
Lucan became commander of the 17th Lancers as a lieu- 
tenant colonel on 9 November 1826, reportedly for £25,000. 
In 1828, Lucan was seconded to the Russian Army while it 
campaigned against Turkey, and he became familiar with 
the Russians and the terrain of the Balkans. Lucan com- 
manded the 17th Lancers until 1837, when he again went on 
half pay. He succeeded to the earldom on his father’s death in 
1839. 

As a sometime Member of Parliament, Lucan was pro- 
moted to colonel in 1841 and to major general ten years 
later. When the British began forming an expeditionary 
force for the Crimea, Lucan applied to be a brigade com- 
mander. On paper, he seemed a suitable candidate, and in 
February 1854, he was appointed to command the Cavalry 
Division. It consisted of the Light Bri gade, commanded by 
his hated brother-in-law, Bri gadier Gener al (later Lieutenant 
General) James T. Brudenell, Seventh Earl of Cardigan, and 
the Heavy Bri gade, under the command of Bri gadier General 
James Y. Scarlett. Friction soon developed between Lucan 
and Cardi gan, the lat ter belie ving his position to be basically 
independent. (One Li ght Bri gade officer wrote, “We all agree 
that two greater muffs than Lucan and Cardi gan could not 
be. We call Lucan the cautious ass and Cardi gan the danger- 
ous ass” [Thomas 1974, p. 210].) 

The Cavalry Division was in reserve at the Battle of the 
Alma (20 September 1854). The cavalry played an impor- 
tant role at the Battle of Balaklava (25 October 1854). Early 
that morning, Russian cavalry forces advanced and were 
later thrown back by stalwart British and Turkish troops. 
Another Russian mounted force attacked, and the Heavy 
Brigade drove them back in confusion over the Woronzov 
Heights. The Light Bri gade, however, rem ained out of action 
and was later positioned in the North Valley while the Heavy 
Brigade remained in the South Valley. Amid the fog of war 
and personality clash between Lucan and Cardi gan, Lucan 
ordered the Light Brigade to charge. Cardi gan led his 673- 
man Brigade into the North Valley, while Lucan, leading the 
Heavy Bri gade to cover them, was wounded. The charge was 
a disaster for the Light Brigade, with Cardigan blam ing 
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Lucan and Lucan blam ing Capt ain Louis E. Nolan, an aide- 
de-canp who transmitted the order and was killed in the 
charge. 

Lucan was censured for his actions at Balaklava and 
recalled to England in early 1855. His request to be court- 
martialed was refus ed and he “vindicated” h ims elf in the 
House of Lords in March 1855. Afterward, Lucan was 
knighted. While he had no further active milit ary employ- 
ment, Lucan was promoted to lieutenant general in 1858, 
gener alin 1865, and field marshal in 1887. When Lucan died 
on 10 November 1888, he was the oldest soldier in the 
British Army. 


See also Balaklava, Battle of; Cardigan, Lieutenant General 

James T. Brudenell, Seventh Earl of; Charge of the Light 

Brigade; Crimean War; Purchase System; Raglan, Field Marshal 

Fitzroy J. H. Somerset, First Baron 

References: David (1997); Harris (1973); Judd (1975); Moyse- 
Bartlett (1971); Royle (2000); Selby (1970); Thomas (1974); 
Woodham-Smith (1953) 


Lucknow, Siege and Relief of (1857-1858) 
Lucknow was the capital of Oudh, the st ate annexed by the 
British in 1856 that caus ed great res entment among Indians. 
Some two-thirds of the Bengal Army was rec ruited in Oudh. 
The disaffection of Bengal Army units in Lucknow was 
made worse when the 7th Oudh Irregular Regiment refus ed 
the greas ed cartridges and was dis banded on 3 May 1857. 

Brigadier Gener al Sir Henry M. Lawrence, an experienced 
administrator, was assigned as British resident in Lucknow 
in early 1857. After Indian regiments began to mutiny, 
Lawrence received plenary powers in Lucknow. He foresaw 
the mutiny spreading to Lucknow, ass embled the European 
community in the 33-acre residency, and began to fortify the 
residency on 23 May 1857. The Lucknow garrison totaled 
about 1,720 men, about half of whom were loyal sepoys. 
Trenches and gun pits were dug and earthen walls were con- 
structed around the compound perimeter. 

Lawrence learned near the end of June 1857 of the mas- 
sacre of the Cawnpore garrison, around the time he was 
informed of rebels rallying at Chinhut, about 10 miles from 
Lucknow. On 30 June, Lawrence hastily gathered a 600-man 
force and led it to strike at the mutineers. This attack was 
poorly planned with lit tle reconnaissance, and the British 
blundered into a 6,000-man rebel force. Half way th rough the 
battle, Lawrence apparently had second thoughts about 


what he was doing, turned over command to another officer, 
and returned to the residency. He left behind almost 150 
dead and wounded British soldiers, and the force later str ag- 
gled back to Lucknow, hard press ed by the enemy and then 
besieged at the Lucknow residency. Lawrence was severely 
wounded on 2 July 1857 and died two days later. 

Brigadier General (later Major Gener al Sir) Henry Have- 
lock led a 2,500-man Lucknow relief force that departed 
Allahabad on 7 July 1857. The force marched 126 miles in 9 
days, during the hottest part of the summer, and defeated 
Nana Sah ibs rebel troops at Fatehpur (12 July), Aong (15 
July), and Cawnpore (16 July). 

Lieutenant Gener al Sir James Outram, comm anding the 
Dinapore and Cawnpore Divisions, arrived at Cawnpore on 
15 September 1857. As the senior officer, Outram had the 
duty to supers ede Havelock in command, although he inap- 
propriately waived this responsibility to perm it Havelock to 
remain in command to receive the “glory” of relieving Luc- 
know. In this confusing command situation, Outram 
“advised” Havelock on operations. The 2,000-man relief 
force fought a grueling campai gn from Cawnpore and finally 
relieved the Lucknow residency on 25 September, losing 31 
officers and 504 men killed or wounded in the final assault. 
Outr am officially assumed comm and the following day. 

The small relief force was soon itself besieged in the Luck- 
now residency. 

The final relief of Lucknow took place on 17 November 
1857 by a force under the comm and of Lieutenant Gener al 
(later Field Marshal Lord) Sir Colin Campbell. Outr am was 
responsible for its evacuation and ordered to remain with 
about 4,000 men at the nearby Alambagh to wait for Camp- 
bell to return with a larger force. Outramis position was 
attacked six times by large rebel forces between November 
1857 and February 1858. In March 1858, Outramis force 
advanced to Lucknow, and in a series of operations linked 
up with Campbell's 20,000 troops and cleared and captured 
the city on 23 March. In the final operation, the British sus- 
tained 127 officers and men killed and 595 wounded. After 
entering Lucknow, Campbell issued a proclamation in Latin, 
Nune fortunat us sum—which means “T am in luck now.” 


See also Bengal Army; Campbell, Field Marshal Colin; 
Cawnpore, Siege and Relief of; East India Company, Military 
Forces; Havelock, Major General Sir Henry; Imperialism; India; 
India, British Army in; Indian Mutiny; Lawrence, Brigadier 
General Sir Henry M.; Nana Sahib; Outram, Lieutenant General 
Sir James 
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References: Brock (1858); Collier (1964); Edwardes (1963); 
Edwardes (1973); Hibbert (1978); Hilton (1957); Lawrence 
(1990); Leasor (1957); Lee (2002); Pollock (1957); Seymour 
(1991); Watson (1991) 


Lyons, Admiral Sir Edmund, First Baron 
(1790-1858) 

Rear Admiral (later Admiral Lord) Sir Edmund Lyons was 
the second in command of the Mediterranean Fleet, and 
later the Black Sea Fleet, from the opening stages of the 
Crimean War through February 1855, when he assu med 
command of the Mediterr anean Fleet. 

In 1853, Lyons’s superior was Vice Admiral (later Adm i- 
ral) Sir James W. D. Dundas. Dundas had a reputation for 
being overly cautious, while Lyons was noted for being more 
aggressive. On 8 January 1854, Lyons led a British naval 
squadron into the Black Sea as a possible deterrent to con- 
tinued Russian aggression against Turkey. Appropriately, 
Lyons was in H.M.S. Agamemnon, the Royal Navys first 
screw battleship (built in 1849), armed with 91 guns and 
capable of 11 knots. Lyons was anxious to engage the Russ- 
ian fleet and bombarded the Russian port of Odessa on 22 
April 1854. 

As seems to have been plan ned earlier, Lyons replaced 
Dundas in command of the fleet in February 1855.On 3 May 
1855, an Anglo-French force sailed to conduct an amphibi- 
ous operation and sei ze Kertch on the Sea of Azov, a conduit 


for supplies from Russia bound for Se vastopol. With in hours 
of landing, the French recalled the force. A second expedi- 
tion sailed to Kertch on 22 May, and after a naval bombard- 
ment and unopposed allied landing, both sides of the strait 
leading into the Sea of Azov were secured. Ships of Lyons's 
fleet spent the next few weeks sweeping Russian ships from 
the Sea of Azov and destroying supply centers. Lyons 
reported that nearly 500 enemy vess els had been sunk, and 
enough flour and corn to feed 100,000 men for four months 
had been destroyed. 

On 8 September 1855, the allies attacked Sevastopol. 
Lyons’s ships were to support the attack, but a gale and rough 
seas allowed only six mortar vessels to contribute to the 
bombardment. The Russians, mainly due to the success of 
the French attack, evacuated Sevastopol the following day. 

A 10,000-man force embarked on 7 October 1855 on 
seven Royal Navy ships and three French warships and two 
transports to destroy the Russian fortress of Kinburn, cover- 
ing the confluence of the Rivers Bug and Dnieper. Said to 
have been the brainchild of Lyons, this expedition was a 
complete success. 

Lyons was a British representative during the January 
1856 Gr and Council of War, which negotiated the end of the 
Crimean War. 


See also Crimean War; Dundas, Admiral Sir James W. D.; 

Sevastopol, Siege of 

References: Hibbert (1961); Judd (1975); Palmer (1987); 
Royle (2000); Sweetman (1993) 


Macdonald, Major General Sir Hector A. 
(1853-1903) 

Popularly known as “Fighting Mac,’ Major Gener al Sir Hec- 
tor A. Macdonald was highly competent and charismatic, 
one of only a few British Army generals who rose from the 
ranks on his own merit and professionalism. 

Macdonald was born on a farm in Scotland on 13 April 
1853. His father was a crofter and stonemason. While work- 
ing as an apprentice dr aper, Macdonald joined the Inver- 
ness-shire Highland Rifle Volunteers. In 1870, he enlisted in 
the 92nd Gordon Highlanders, then serving in India. He 
was a dili gent, disciplined soldier and served in the Second 
Afghan War. Macdonald, then a color-sergeant, distin- 
guished hims elf in many engagements. In recognition of 
his gallant leadership, Macdonald was comm issioned in his 
own regiment on 7 January 1880. At the time it was very 
rare for one of the other ranks to be comm issioned a com- 
bat ant officer. 

Macdonald’s regiment, the 92nd Gordon Highlanders, 
was retu ming to Scotland but was diverted to Natal in Jan- 
uary 1881, where it fought in the First Boer War. At the Bat- 
tle of Majuba Hill (27 February 1881), Macdonald com- 
manded a twenty-man detachment and was one of the few 
to distinguish himself at this British defeat. He “behaved 
with the greatest coolness and courage, and to the last made 
every effort to turn the course of events” (Farwell 1985, p. 
274). The Gordons alone suffered 44 killed and 52 wou nded 
out of a total of 180 officers and other ranks. Unscathed, 
Macdonald was captured and paroled by the Boers. 

In late 1884, Macdonald exchanged into the 1st Bat talion 
to try to see active service in the Gordon Relief Expedition. 
The following year, he joined the Egyptian Constabulary, 


and in 1888 Macdonald transferred to the Egyptian Army. 
Macdonald commanded the 11th Sudanese Battalion in 
action against the dervishes and was awarded the Distin- 
guished Service Order for his leadership at the Battle of 
Toski (3 August 1889). 

Macdonald comm anded a brigade during the attack on 
Firket (23 September 1896) du ring the Dongola Ex pedition. 
He comm anded another brigade (consisting of the 9th, 10th, 
and 11th Sud anese Battalions) in the Bat tle of Abu Hamed (7 
August 1897) and the fiercely fought Battle of Atbara (8 April 
1898). These engagements culminated in the Battle of 
Omdurman (2 September 1898), where Macdonald’s 1st 
Sudanese Brigade, bringing up the rear and on the extreme 
right flank of the army, fought off a frenzied dervish attack. 
As Macdonald’s brigade bore the brunt of the dervish 
onslaught, Major General (later Field Marshal Earl) Sir Hor- 
atio H. Kitchener, the commander in chief of the Anglo- 
Egyptian force, directed his five other brigades to change 
front to meet the oncoming attack. As this maneuver was 
completed, another dervish force attacked Macdonald’s 
brigade from the flank. With paradelike precision, Macdon- 
ald wheeled his brigade to meet and fought this new threat 
until another brigade was in position to support him. One 
newspaper correspondent reported that, “Beyond all else the 
double honours of the day were won by Colonel Macdonald 
and his Brigade .. . he achieved the victory off his own bat, 
proving himself a tacticianand a soldier as well as what he 
has long been known to be, the Bravest of the Brave” (Neil- 
lands 1996, p. 210). While the actions of Macdonald and his 
soldiers were in large part responsible for the British victory 
at Omdurman, Kitchener gave Macdonald only the same 
credit he gave to the other brigade comm anders. 
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After the reconquest of the Sudan and home leave, Mac- 
donald assumed comm and of the Sirhind District in India. 
Shortly thereafter, he was reassigned to serve in the Second 
Boer War. Arriving in South Africa in January 1900 with the 
rank of local bri gadier general, he assumed comm and of the 
demor alized Highland Brigade, which had been badly 
mauled and defeated at the Battle of Magersfontein (11 
December 1899). He was wounded leading the brigade at 
Paardeberg in February 1900, and later that year, rumors 
emerged of Macdonald having a homosexual relationsh ip 
with a Boer. This issue, combined with his force being dis- 
banded and us ed for garris on duty, caus ed Macdonald to be 
reassigned to India in early 1901. He first returned to Eng- 
land and was knighted by King Edward VII. 

Macdonald arrived in India in June 1901 but was sent on 
a goodwill tour to Australia and New Zealand. In January 
1902, he was posted to comm and the British troops on Cey- 
lon, but rumors of his sexual proclivities reached Ceylon 
before he did. A few months later, complaints were registered 
against him for habitual mis behavior with schoolboys. The 
governor of Ceylon confronted Macdonald with these allega- 
tions, even though there were no civil laws prohibiting 
homos ex uality in Ceylon, but the general denied them. Per- 
haps to get Macdonald out of the way and to avoida scandal, 
the governor recommended Macdonald return to England 
and seek counsel from his superiors. Macdonald, pleading 
innocent, was told to return to Ceylon and face a court-mar- 
tial to clear his name. In Paris on 25 March 1903, Macdonald 
was stunned to see English-language newspaper headlines 
referring to “grave charges” made against him. Maj or Gen- 
eral Sir Hector A. Macdonald, “the bravest of the brave,’ 
returned to his room and blew his brains out. 
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MacDougall, Major General Sir Patrick L. 
(1819-1894) 

Major Gener al Sir Patrick L. Mac Dougall was a leading intel- 
lectu al in the post-Crimean War British Army. Many con- 


sider him the “founder of modern British military thought” 
(Preston 1964, p. 59). 

MacDougall, born 10 August 1819, entered the British 
Army after completing the Sandhurst course in 1836. He 
served in a number of line regiments before being posted to 
Canada in 1844. In 1854, MacDougall returned to England to 
be superintendent of studies at the Royal Military College. 
After a short tour of duty in the Crimea, he returned to the 
Royal Milit ary College. Mac Dougall wrote The Theory of War 
in 1856, “an appropriate moment for the distillation of the 
essential ideas of the classic European military writers” 
(Bond 1972, p. 84). This successful volu me was followed in 
1857 by his pamphlet The Senior Department of the Royal 
Military College, which highlighted his ideas on milit ary 
education. These two volu mes probably led to MacDougall’s 
selection as the first commandant of the Staff College when 
it was established later in 1857. 

MacDougall lectured at the Staff College on the cam- 
paigns of the great commanders, evaluating their milit ary 
performance in accord ance with the basic tenets outlined in 
his The Theory of War. He also wrote The Campaigns of Han- 
nibal in 1858, revealing a keen understanding of the ef fec- 
tiveness of the various arms and their evolving tactics. Mac- 
Dougall relinquished his Staff College post in 1861 and was 
then involved in planning Canadian defense strategy. He also 
visited Canada and studied some of the campaigns of the 
American Civil War. Mac Dougall became one of the first 
European military thinkers to incorporate lessons from this 
conflict into a milit ary text, Modern Warfare as Influenced by 
Modern Artillery, writ ten in 1863. 

Return ing to Canada in 1865, Mac Dougall served as adju- 
tant-gener al of Canadian militia until 1869. One of his major 
initiatives was the formation of independent militia compa- 
nies into battalions. He also formed seven brigades, each 
containing one regular and three militia battalions. Mac- 
Dougall returned to England and served as deputy inspec- 
tor-gener al of auxiliary forces at the War Office and chaired 
the Localization Commit tee in 1871-1872 to study the fea- 
sibility of linking battalions on a territorial basis. 

When the Intelligence Branch at the War Office was 
formed in 1873, MacDougall became its first chief. He par- 
ticipated in the development of imperial strategy and 
ensured the est ablish ment of the Intelligence Branch as an 
integral component of the War Office. 

Also in 1873, after further study of American Civil War 
campaigns, MacDougall wrote Modern Infantry Tactics, sug- 
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gesting that the experiences of the Franco-Prussian War 
confirmed his theories that modern firepower shifted the 
tactical advant age from the attacker to the defender. 

MacDougall served as commander in chief of forces in 
British North America from 1878 to 1883 and retired two 
years later. He wrote little in retirement and died in 1894. 
MacDougall was one of the most respected and influential 
military reformers, writers, theorists, and intellectuals of 
his time. 
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Machine Guns 

Advances in weaponry were frequently focus ed on increas- 
ing firepower while reducing manpower; until metal car- 
tridges were introduced, an effective multifiring weapon 
could not be de veloped. 

The first viable machine gun was developed in 1862 by an 
American, Dr. Richard Gatling. In 1870, the British tested the 
Gatling gun and the French Montigny mitrailleuse 
breechloader, and after making improvements, the British 
Army adopted the Gatling gun the following year. The Gatling 
gun consisted of a number of breech - loading rifled barrels 
(ten barrels was preferred) grouped around and par allel to a 
shaft. The assistant gunner placed the ammunition in a hop- 
per at the top of the gun, and the gunner turned a crank han- 
dle manu ally, with each barrel rotating and firing in succes- 
sion, once in a revolution. The Gatling gun could fire more 
than 600 rounds per minute. It was mounted on a fixed 
artillery carriage, which precluded the gun from traversing 
and limited its effectiveness. The heavy .45-caliber bullet, 
“the high rate of concentrated fire plus its built-inpsycholog- 
ical ‘terror’ factor, made it an ideal weapon for the Colonial 
Wars of the later nineteenth century” (Featherstone 1978, p. 
58). Gatling guns, although they occasionally jammed, were 
used in the Second Ashanti War (1873-1874), the Zulu War 
(1879), and in the Sudan (1884-1885). 

The Gardner mach ine gun replaced the Gatling gun in the 
Royal Navy in the 1870s. Th is gun had five barrels side by side, 
was also .45-caliber, and weighed, with a portable tripod, 369 
pounds . Like the Gatling, the Gardner was hand cranked, with 
the rate of fire, which could reach 120 rounds per barrel per 


minute, controlled by the speed of the cranking. Ammunition 
in clips was loaded into the Gardner from the top. 

The Royal Navy replaced both the Gatling and Gardner 
guns in 1880 with the four-barreled Nordenfeldt gun. In 
1883, a five-barreled Nordenfeldt gun mounted on an 
infantry carriage was introduced. The Nordenfeldt fired 
more than 200 1-inch rounds per minute. 

An American, Hiram Maxim, developed the Maximgun, 
which was tested during trials in 1884. Ma ximimproved the 
model, reduc ing its weight to 40 pounds and increasing its 
rate of fire to 650 rounds per minute, and it was adopted by 
the British Army in 1891. The Maxim gun was considered 
revolutionary in design and operability, as “its recoil was 
us ed to load, fire and eject continuously while the tri gger 
was held back; the cartridges were stored in a flex ible belt 
and the gun was cooled by a water jacket around the barrel” 
(Featherstone 1978, p. 65). It was issued first to the cavalry 
and then to the infantry, but not to the artillery. 

One of the most notable examples of the use and effec- 
tiveness of the Maxim guns was at the Bat tle of Omdurman 
(2 September 1898). Major General (later Field Marshal Ear!) 
Sir Horatio H. Kitchener’s 26,000-man Anglo-Egyptian force 
included 20 Ma ximguns. During the first phase of the battle, 
the Maxim guns began firing when the attacking dervish 
hordes were about 2,000 yards away. (The Maxim guns were 
normally sighted up to 2,500 yards.) One British participant 
recorded that “all the time out on the plain on the other side 
bullets were shearing through flesh, smashing and splinter- 
ing bone; blood spouted from terrible wounds; valiant men 
were struggling on through a hell of whistling metal, explod- 
ing shells, and spurting dust—suffering, despairing, dying” 
(Headrick 1979, p. 259). This battl—‘“the most signal tri- 
umph ever gained by the arms of science over barbarians” 
(Headrick 1979, pp. 259-260)—was a slaughter. In hours, 
over 10,000 dervishes were killed and perhaps 16,000 
wou nded, largely due to the effectiveness of the Maximgun. 
British casualties were 48 killed and 434 wounded. 

Machine guns reinforced a type of British moral superi- 
ority, as noted sardonically by Hilaire Belloc “Whatever hap- 
pens, we have got / The Maxim Gun, and they have not” 
(Bailes 1980, p. 88). 
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Madras Army 
The Madras Army, established by the East India Company, 
was one of the three presidency armies in India. The other 
two armies were the Bengal Army and the Bombay Army, 
and all three were abolished in 1895 and replaced by a sin- 
gle Indian Army. 

There were European companies in the Madras Army 
from an early period, and it is known that there were three 
in 1742 and seven in 1748, when they were formed into a 
single regiment. In 1824, the Madr as Army consisted of two 
European infantry battalions, fifty-two Madras Native 
Infantry battalions, three irregular infantry battalions, three 
light cavalry regiments, one European and one native 
artillery brigade, three battalions (of four companies each) 
of foot artillery, and two pioneer corps. 

The Madr as Army soldiers showed exceptional discipline 
and loyalty throughout the Indian Mutiny, and unlike the 
other two presidency armies, no Madras Army units 
mutinied. This fidelity can probably be attributed to the 
recruiting methods the Madr as and Bombay Arm ies shared. 
While the soldiers of these two arm ies were generally of a 
lower caste (and physically shorter), they were more con- 
cerned with gaining respect through their own merit and 
efforts, and much less interested in caste and class pr actices 
and traditions. This at titude also made Madr as and Bombay 
Army soldiers more disciplined. 

The postmutiny army reorganization had lit tleimpact on 
the Madras Army, other than the renumbering of units. 

The strength of the Madr as Army in 1876 tot aled 47,144 
officers and men, broken down into 33,968 Indian Army 
officers and other ranks and 13,176 British Army officers 
and men. The Madras Army was the second largest of the 
three presidency arm ies. 
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Mafeking, Siege of (13 October 1899- 

17 May 1900) 

The Siege of Mafeking was a sideshow of the Second Boer 
War (1899-1902), but it grew in significance until it became 


a central event of the conflict, repres enting the triumph of 
British tenacity and heroism over the Boers. 

Founded in 1885, the town of Mafeking was located at a 
rail junction 225 miles north of Kimberley inside the border 
of Bechuanaland and close to the border of the Transvaal 
(South African Republic). In 1899, about 1,500 whites lived 
in Mafeking, and the population of the adjoining black town, 
Mafikeng, swelled from about 5,000 to over 7,000 with 
refugees. Mafeking was highly symbolic to the Boers as the 
base for the failed Jameson Raid (1895-1896), which proba- 
bly gave them an exaggerated idea of the value of the town. 

Colonel (later Lieutenant General Lord) Robert S. S. 
Baden-Powell was sent to South Africa in July 1899. By early 
October 1899, he comm anded a garris on in Mafeking total- 
ing almost 700 Rhodesian troops. His mission was to protect 
the Cape Colony border, prevent any Boer raiding or attacks 
from the Transvaal, divert as many Boer troops as possible, 
and, if ordered, conduct raids into the Transvaal . 

War was declared on 11 October 1899, and a 6,000-man 
Boer force commanded by Assist ant Comm andant-General 
Piet A. Cronje began besieging Mafeking on 13 October. 
Baden-Powell’s preparations fortifying the town and demon- 
strations of strength, coupled with frequent raids, dummy 
guns, and various ruses, gave the Boers the impression the 
garrison was stronger than it actually was. Later in the 
month, the Boers brought up a 94-pounder siege gun to fire 
at the Mafeking garrison. In November 1899, Cronje took the 
majority of this force and moved to the south, leaving 1,500 
Boers, under Gener al J. P. Snyman, to continue the siege. 

On 26 December 1899, the British launched an attack on 
a threatening Boer strongpoint that failed, at high cost, to 
seize its objective. As a British relief column neared Mafe- 
king, the Boers conducted a daring but unsuccessful attack 
against the British. Finally, after a 217-day siege that cost 
the British 813 casualties, Mafeking was relieved on 17 May 
1900. 

World attention had been focused on this contest 
between the British and the Boers at Mafeking. Queen Victo- 
ria had written to Baden- Powell in April 1900 that “I con- 
tinue watching with confidence and admiration the patient 
and resolute defence ... under your ever resourceful com- 
mand” (Pakenham 1979, p. 421). When Mafeking was 
relieved, unparalleled celebrations—not even rivaled by 
those at the end of the two world wars—broke out, espe- 
cially in London, where the jubilant scenes were des c ribed 
as “mafficking.” 
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The Siege of Mafeking boosted British morale. In addi- 
tion, it diverted, especially during its first two months, thou- 
sands of Boers who could have been employed more effec- 
tively (and perhaps decisively) in further attacking Cape 
Colony. The siege also exposed the Boer weakness and 
unwillingness to sustain casualties by attacking defensive 
positions. 

The success of the Siege of Mafeking can be at tributed 
largely to the energetic, resourceful , and professional leader- 
ship of Baden-Powell. Contributing to the achievement were 
the armed Africans, although th is was relatively unheralded 
at the time. Baden - Powell has been criticized for giving less 
food to unarmed blacks, perhaps to encourage them to leave 
the town, but he acted in accordance with contemporary 
practice and accomplished his mission. 
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Magdala, Capture of (13 April 1868) 

The mission of the British expeditionary force sent to 
Abyssinia in 1867-1868, under the command of Lieutenant 
General (later Field Marshal Lord) Sir Robert C. Napier, was 
to free the hostages held by Abyssinian Emperor Theodore 
and to punish him for his petulance and actions. 

The advance party of the British force arrived at Zula on 
Annesley Bay, south of Massawa, on 21 October 1867. Most 
of the soldiers were ashore by December 1867, and Napier 
and his staff arrived on 2 January 1868. By this time, it had 
been ascertained that Theodore, with 8,000 warriors, his 
host ages, and artillery, was moving to his mount ain fortress 
at Magdala. The British force deployed from Zula toward 
Magdala on 25 January 1868. The rough terr ain and large 
support element made movement slow, with the main body 
arriving at Antalo, 200 miles from the coast, on 2 March 
1868. After a reorganization of the force into assault (1st) 
and support (2nd) divisions and a ten-day halt, the force 
continued march ing toward Magd ala on 12 March 1868. 

The force entered Dildi, from which they could see Mag- 
dala, on 24 March 1868. The rugged terrain required a 
meandering 60-mile march before the objective was 
reached. Magdala was an imposing fortress situated on a 


peak rising 300 feet above the southern end of the Islam gee 
plateau. Three of the sides were sheer, almost uns calable 
cliffs, although on the eastern flank the land rose gr adu ally 
in three large terraces. There were two other peaks on the 
Islam gee plateau: Selassie to the north of Magdala, and Fala 
to the west of Selassie. 

In early April 1868, Napier sent a form al demand for sur- 
render to Theodore, but the ultimatum was ignored. On 8 
April, the lead brigade was 12 miles from Magdala and 
halted to conduct final coordination. Two days later, the 
British advanced to reconnoiter the route to the Arogi 
plateau, the probable assault position for the attack on the 
Islam gee plateau. With a small escort, Colonel R. Phayre, 
deputy quarterm aster- general, quickly reached the defile 
leading to the Arogi plateau. The infantry, however, due to 
the rock-strewn terrain and scorching heat, had lagged 
behind the rest of the force. Phayre apparently did not real- 
ize this when he signaled to Napier that the pass was unde- 
fended and then secured, and that the baggage animals and 
guns could be sent up the “King’s Road” immediately. 

The supply trains began to move forward, as did Napier, 
who observed that the infantry was not holding the vulner- 
able pass as he had been led to believe. He immediately 
ordered an engineer unit to secure the pass, and at about the 
same time Theodore’s cannons thundered. Abyssinians 
began to stream down the slopes to attack. Theodore had 
obs erved what he thought was an unprotected baggage tr ain 
and wanted to take advant age of his foe's vulner ability by 
sending 6,500 of his remain ing soldiers to attack and loot 
the British supply column. Napier ordered his rockets to a 
firing position overlooking the Arogi plateau, but the bu rst- 
ing rockets did not stop the Abyssinians. British and Indian 
infantry battalions deployed into skirmishing order and 
opened fire at 150 yards. The British soldiers had the new 
Snider-Enfield breech - loading rifle, and after about an hour, 
their effective and rapid fire, combined with spirited coun- 
terattads and artillery bombardments, defeated Theodore’s 
soldiers. The Abyssinians lost about 700 killed and 1,500 
wounded, while the British suffered 20 wounded (of whom 
2 died later). 

Theodore, his confidence shaken, tried to negotiate on 11 
April 1868. Napier dem anded Theodore immedi ately releas e 
the hostages. The emperor vacillated but freed all the 
host ages the following day. One objective of the campaign 
had been accomplished. Theodore, however, refused to sur- 
render, obviously preparing a last-ditch defense. 
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Napier, concerned that Theodore might escape, lau nched 
his final assault on 13 April 1868 after an agreed-on armistice 
had expired. The only practical plan was to clear and occupy 
the high ground of Fala and Selassie, from which supporting 
fire could be provided and then, from the Islamgee plateau, 
conduct a frontal assault up a narrow path and through the 
front gate of the Magdala fortress. Against st alwart defenders, 
this operation would have been extremely difficult, if not 
impossible. By this time, however, Theodore was demor al- 
ized and his followers were des erting him. 

The 1st Division ass embled on the Arogi plateau as if on 
parade. The advance began at 8:30 A.M., with the sappers 
carrying scaling ladders in the van, followed by the 33rd 
Foot (Duke of Wellington’s), climbing up a steep path from 
the west. Artillery pieces were positioned near the path to 
provide supporting fire. The advance continued to and 
through the saddle between Fala and Selassie. Three Indian 
infantry companies scrambled up a spur to their right and 
occupied Fala, and two companies of the 33rd Foot climbed 
Selassie. Both peaks were occupied after midday, and 
artillery was displaced to the forward slope of Selassie. 
British troops occupied the Islam gee plateau. 

Shortly after 3:00 pM., the British artillery started their 
bombardment of Magdala, and the final assault began about 
an hour later. Two companies of the 33rd Foot deployed in 
skirm ish ing order to the foot of the 300-foot high cliff face 
and began to fire to suppress the enemy overhead. The 10th 
Company, Royal Engineers, followed by K Company, Madr as 
Sappers and Miners, carrying scaling ladders, powder 
charges to blow up the gates, picks, and so on, passed 
through them and began climbing the path as it began to 
rain. Six companies of the 33rd Foot, with a further two 
compan ies and other units in res erve, followed. 

The lower of two gates was reached easily when it was 
discovered that the engineers had failed to bring or had lost 
their ex plosives and equipment. To maint ain the impetus of 
the attack, two companies of the 33rd Foot shifted to the 
right to try to find another way into the bastion. A soldier 
used his bayonet to cut a hole in the thorn bush above the 
stone rampart and helped another soldier over the top. 
(Both soldiers later received the Victoria Cross.) In spite of 
heavy fire, more British soldiers entered the breach into the 
fortress and soon there were enough soldiers to attack the 
lower gate from the inside. The retreating Abyssinians failed 
to close the upper gate, which the British soon found unde- 
fended and poured through. Abyssinian resist ance melted 


away, and the soldiers heard a single shot: Theodore had put 
his pistol in his mouth and killed hims elf. The Bat tle of Mag- 
dala was over. British casualties were two officers and 15 
men wounded. Two days later, the engineers destroyed 
Theodore’s artillery and the fortress its elf: Napier’s force had 
accomplished its mission. 
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Magersfontein, Battle of (11 December 1899) 

The Battle of Magersfontein was a debacle, the second of 
three humiliating defeats for the British during what came 
to be known as Black Week. It also showed British inflex ibil- 
ity in adapting tactics to meet new battlefield conditions. 

After the Pyrrhic British victory at the Bat tle of the Mod- 
der River (28 November 1899), the Boers, under the overall 
comm and of Assistant Commandant - Gener al Piet A. Cronje, 
retreated north toward Kimberley. The Boers began initially 
constructing defensive positions on the high ground near 
Scholtz Nek and Spyfontein. Bas ed largely on the Boer ex pe- 
rience at the Modder River and the convictions of Assistant 
Comm andant-General Jacobus De la Rey, the Boers moved 
further south and dug new positions at the foot of Magers- 
fontein Hill, where they again would be less vulnerable to 
British artillery fire and could use the full range and effect of 
their Maus ers. 

The British 1st Division, commanded by Lieutenant Gen- 
eral (later Field Marshal) Lord Paul S. Methuen, rested and 
received reinforcements after the Battle of Modder River. 
The Ist Division then had 13,000 soldiers. Du ring this time, 
little was done to gather intelligence on the Boers, their 
intentions, and their disposition. Methuer’s plan was for the 
Highland Brigade (commanded by Major Gener al Andrew 
G. Wauchope) to advance at night across the open plain, 
deploy with three battalions abreast, and then assault the 
enemy positions at dawn. The 9th Lancers would advance on 
the right, with the 9th Bri gade in res erve. Wauchope report- 
edly expressed his concerns about the plan to Methuen. 

In the afternoon of 10 December 1899, the Highland 
Brigade marched forward to a slight rise known as Head- 
quarters Hill, and at about 4:30 pM., the British artillery 
bombarded the Magersfontein heights. This barrage 
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wounded only three Boers, but warned the Boers (nu mber- 
ing about 8,000, including a Scandinavian contingent) that 
an attack was imminent. 

After midnight, in a thunderstorm and over rough ter- 
rain, the 3,500-man Highland Brigade began its advance 
march, with its thirty companies arrayed one behind the 
other in mass of quarter columns. The 2nd Battalion, Black 
Watch, was in the lead, followed by 2nd Battalion, Seaforth 
Highlanders; 1st Battalion, Argyll and Sutherland Hi gh- 
landers; and 1st Battalion, Highland Li ght Infantry. 

Major G. E. Benson, the navi gator, performed his duties 
very well, and on at least two occasions, he informed Wau- 
chope that the point had been reached for deploying the 
brigade. Even though dawn was approach ing, Wauchope dis- 
regarded this information and continued the advance, want- 
ing to get as close as possible to the objective. Thick veget a- 
tion further prevented the brigade's lines being ex tended. 
Finally, at about 4:00 a.m., as daylight was breaking, the 
Highland Brigade, about 400 yards from the uns een Boer 
trenches, began to deploy into its attack formation. 

At that point, the Boers opened fire, although many of 
their initial shots were fired high. Suddenly, sounding like 
mach ine guns, “from every side, .. . flashed out a line of fire, 
and an appalling sleet of missiles swept through the close 
locked ranks of the Hi ghland Bri gade” (Magersfontein n.d., 
p. 9). Units were in confusion, and Wauchope was soon shot 
and killed. For the following nine hours, the British were 
pinned down on the plain, and Methuen rem ained relatively 
inactive. One Englishman fighting with the Boers wrote, 
“You should see our entrench ments ... we come out of our 
burrows and simply shoot them down like deer... . It is not 
war, but it is magnificent” ( Belfidd 1975, p. 48). Eventually, 
some of the British soldiers could no longer st and the strain 
and their nerves broke. Some soldiers panicked and ran 
away, while others cowered shamefully behind bushes. The 
Boers did not, as they had at the Modder River, leave their 
positions when the fighting was over. 

The Bat tle of Magersfontein was an unmitigated dis aster 
for the British, whose casualties tot aled 902, as against 236 
for the Boers. The Highland Bri gade alone lost, in addition to 
Wauchope, 201 killed and 496 wounded. The British had yet 
to learn that bravery was not enough to stop well- armed rifle 
fire and win battles. 
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Maharajpore, Battle of (29 December 1843) 
See Gwalior Campaign 


Mahdi (1844-1885) 

A Sudanese reli gious leader named Mohammed Ahmed ibn 
Abdullah claimed in 1881 to be the Mahdi, a word derived 
from the Arabic for “divinely guided one,’ a messianic deliv- 
erer. He led the Sudanese in rebellion and fought nu merous 
battles with Egyptian and British forces, culm inating in the 
capture of Khartoum in 1885, in his quest to establish the 
mahdiya, the Mahdist state. 

Mohammed Ah med was born in 1844 near Dongola in 
the Sudan. He became attr acted to religious studies, learned 
about the Koran in Khartoum, and preached its contents to 
other Sud anes e. 

The years 1877-1880 witnessed tremendous political, 
economic, and social turmoil in Egypt and the Sudan, with 
loom ing Egyptian bankruptcy, heavy taxation, and a disrup- 
tion of the slave trade, a key element of the Sudanese econ- 
omy and soc iety. Religious fundamentalism increased du r- 
ing these years of dis content. Mohammed Ahmed preached 
that the Sudanese should get rid of the blasphemous for- 
eigners ruling them, follow the path of God, and prepare for 
the coming of the Mahdi, who would purify the faith and 
offer salvation to the faithful. Another devout Sudanese, 
Abdullahi ibn Mohammed, met Mohammed Ahmed and 
became one of his most loyal followers. 

In June 1881, Mohammed Ah med publicly declared him- 
s elf to be the Mahdi, and ass erted that he, and not the Egypt- 
ian governor- general, would lead the Sudan. He had all the 
char acteristics of the prom ised Mahdi, including a mole on 
his right cheek and a V-shaped gap between his two front 
teeth, features shared with Mohammed. Egyptian soldiers 
were sent to sei ze the Mahdi, but they were killed by his fol- 
lowers, called dervishes (“poor men’), a term later dis- 
carded in favor of ansar (“the helpers” men who had cons e- 
crated thems elves to God in the hope of Par adise thereafter). 

The Mahdi declared a jihad, or holy war, on 12 August 
1881. His movement was very popular, especially among the 
common people. The Egyptians, concerned about this 
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threat, s ent a force from Fashoda that was annihihted by the 
dervishes in June 1882. Egypt was then involved with its 
own insurrection, du ring which time more followers flocked 
to the Mahdi’s banner. 

Various forces were sent to the Sudan to suppress the 
Mahdi’ activities and regain territory his dervishes had 
captured. A 10,000-man Egyptian force was massacred near 
El Obeid on 3-5 November 1883, and another Egyptian 
force was wiped out near Tamanieb on 2 December 1883. 
The Egyptian Gendarmerie, commanded by Lieutenant 
Gener al Valentine Baker Pasha, was soundly defeated at El 
Teb on 4 February 1884. The British then sent troops to the 
Sudan, and they frequently defeated the dervishes in fero- 
cious fighting. 

Major Gener al Charles G. Gordon was sent by the British 
Government in January 1884 to assess the situation in the 
Sudan. Gordon was besieged in Khartoum by dervishes 
beginning in March 1884. A relief expedition, under the 
command of General (later Field Marshal Vis count) Lord 
Garnet J. Wols eley, was sent to the Sudan but failed to res cue 
Gordon from death at dervish hands on 26 January 1885. 

British troops withdrew from the Sudan in March 1885, 
and the Mahdi died of typhus on about 20 June 1885. Before 
he died, the Mahdi had appointed Abdullahi ibn Mohammed, 
the Khalifa, as his successor. 


See also Arabi Rebellion; Baker Pasha, Lieutenant General 
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Maiwand, Battle of (27 July 1880) 

The fall of the Cons ervative Government in England on 28 
April 1880, during the Second Afghan War, resulted in a pol- 
icy change to withdraw British forces from many locations, 
including Afghanistan. To fill the power vacuum upon their 
imminent departure and to maintain stability, the British 
selected Abdur Rahman to rule the country. He was pro- 
claimed am ir on 22 July 1880. 

Ayub Khan, a brother of Yakub Khan then g overning 
Kabul, believed he should rule Afghanistan, and he had 
been marching with a large force toward Kandahar to gain 
the throne by force since early July 1880. Former Afghan 


Army soldiers and religious followers flocked to Ayub 
Khan’s cause. 

On 2 July 1880, a British brigade, commanded by 
Brigadier Gener al GR.S. Burrows, began to advance from 
Kandahar to the Helmand River to prevent Ayub Khan's 
force from crossing it. Burrows’s brigade consisted of the 
66th Foot (minus two companies); 1st Bombay and 30th 
Bombay Native Infantry Regiments; 3rd Bombay Li ght Cav- 
alry; 3rd Sind Horse; 2nd Company Bombay Miners and 
Sappers; E Battery, B Brigade, Royal Horse Artillery. This 
unit totaled 2,599 soldiers, six 9-pounder guns, and about 
3,000 support and transport personnel. 

Some 6,000 British - equipped local Afghans, manning a 
blocking position at Girishk, mutinied and joined Ayub 
Khan's advancing army, abandoning six of their artillery 
pieces to the British. With the Helmand River then indefen- 
sible, Burrows withdrew to Khushk-i-Nakhud,50 miles from 
Kand ahar. British intelli gence ascert ained that Ay ub Khan’s 
advance force was in Maiwand on 26 July 1880, and Burrows 
marched his brigade the following morning to that location 
to engage the Afghan force on the march. 

The British first spotted the Afghan force, estimated at 
over 25,000 (with about 8,500 regular troops) with 30 guns, 
at about 10:00 a.M. on 27 July 1880. British artillery deployed 
forward and started firing on the Afghans. Burrows deployed 
his brigade in two lines, with the 1st Bombay Native Infantry 
to the left of the guns, four companies of 30th Bombay Native 
Infantry to the right of the guns, and the 66th Foot at the 
ex treme right. The two cavalry regiments were positioned to 
the left rear of the line, and four companies of the 30th Bom- 
bay Native Infantry were in reserve. 

The British, by deploying into a defensive combat posi- 
tion, forfeit the initiative. Ay ub Khan’s cavalry attacked the 
exposed British left flank and Afghan irregular infantry 
moved in a ravine to threaten the British right flank. The 
66th, using their Martini-Henrys, repulsed the attacking 
ghazis on the ri ght flank. Burrows ordered units on his left to 
advance and break up the impending Afghan attack, but 
heavy and accurate Afghan artillery fire limited their 
advance to about 500 yards. 

The Afghans suf fered considerably and then regrouped. 
At around 1:30 p.m. the British smoothbore artillery ran out 
of ammunition and withdrew. About an hour later, the 
Afghans, led by irregular soldiers, conducted an all-out 
attack on the British. Companies of the 30th, having lost all 
their officers, broke and ran to the 1st Bombay Native 
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Infantry, throwing the lat ter into confusion. A British cavalry 
charge was inef fective, and the horsemen retreated. Only the 
66th maintained a semblance of order and discipline, and 
about 100 soldiers of the rearguard, surrounded by the 
Afghans, fought to the death. Realizing the situation was 
hopeless, Burrows ordered a withdrawal. The survivors 
str aggled into Kand ahar the following day. 

The Battle of Maiwand was one of the worst British Army 
dis asters of the Victorian era. The British lost about 962 sol- 
diers killed and another 161 wounded. Afghan casualties are 
difficult to estimate, but some sources state they lost over 
5,500 killed and 1,500 wounded. Ayub Khan's force then 
marched on and besieged Kand ahar. 
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Majuba Hill, Battle of (27 February 1881) 

The Bat tle of Majuba Hill (“mountain of doves”), the final 
and decisive bat tle of the First Boer War, was a humiliating 
British defeat. 

After the outbreak of the First Boer War on 16 December 
1880, the mission of the Natal Field Force, under the com- 
mand of Major General Sir George Pomeroy-Colley, was to 
defeat the Boers who had proclaimed the Transvaal a 
republic and to relieve a number of British garrisons 
besieged by Boer forces. The only pass in the Drakensberg 
Mountains through which an army could travel from Natal 
to the Transvaal was at Laing’s Nek. Accordingly, the Boers 
defended this pass. 

The British conducted a frontal attack against the Boer 
positions on Laing’s Nek on 28 January 1881 and were 
soundly repulsed. The British withdrew to nearby Mount 
Prospect to await reinforcements. On 7 February 1881, the 
Boers at tempted to is olate the British force. On the following 
day, a five-company British force led by Pomeroy - Colley 
encountered and fought a large Boer force near the Ingogo 
River. In the ensuing engagement, the British lost seventy- 
six men killed and almost as many wou nded. 

After returning to the base camp, Pomeroy-Colley 
learned that the Boer positions at Laing’s Nek had been 
strengthened considerably. Rather than divert forces (and 


military credit) to the newly arrived Major General (later 
Field Marshal) Sir (Henry) Evelyn M. Wood, V.C., and con- 
duct a more complicated operation from Newcastle to 
Wakkerstroom, Pomeroy-Colley decided to outflank the 
Boer positions at Laing’s Nek and seize the undefended 
mountain of Majuba. To the west of the Boer positions, 
Majuba was 2,000 feet higher than and dominated Laing’s 
Nek. He believed that if 300-400 soldiers could occupy the 
summit of Majuba, they would be in an impregnable posi- 
tion and from this vant age point force the Boers to abandon 
their positions on Laing’s Nek. 

Pomeroy - Caley led an ad hoc 600-man force at 10:00 PM. 
on 26 February 1881 to accomplish th is goal. The force con- 
sisted of two companies of the 58th Foot (the Northamp- 
tons); two companies of the 3rd Battalion, 60th Foot (the 
King’s Royal Rifles ); three compan ies of the 92nd Foot (Gor- 
don Highlanders); and 64 sailors. Although of battalion 
strength, this force did not have the cohesion of a single bat- 
talion and had no ef fective chain of command. 

After a night march over steep, winding paths, and having 
detached about 200 soldiers in laagers en route, the last 
British soldier reached Majuba’s unoccupied summit by 5:00 
A.M. the following morn ing. A res erve force of 120 soldiers 
from all three regiments was designated and positioned in a 
centr al hollow area, and the remaining 250 or so men were 
deployed at 12-pace intervals around the tri angular perime- 
ter of the summit. Pomeroy - Colley, argu ably overconfident, 
did not order his soldiers, who had not received any infor- 
mation as to the situation and plans, to dig defensive fight- 
ing positions. 

When daylight broke, the summit was further reconnoi- 
tered, but it was not appreciated that a feature named Gor- 
don’s Knoll, near the northwest angle of the British perime- 
ter, was actually higher than the rest of the plateau-like 
summit, and that the lower approaches to the summit from 
the north and northeast were hidden from the obs ervation 
of the British soldiers. The soldiers were also not reposi- 
tioned in any way, and there was no coordinated assault on 
Laing’s Nek in conjunction with the occupation of Majuba 
Hill. At the same time, a certain “listlessness” is said to have 
overw helmed Pomeroy- Colley. 

The Boers, after seeing British soldiers on Majuba Hill, 
ex pected a British artillery barr age on their positions. When 
nothing happened, a number of Boers rode audaciously to 
the northern slopes of Majuba and, covered by supporting 
fire from comrades, began the ascent toward the British posi- 
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tions. At about 11:00 a.M., the naval det achment commander, 
standing next to Pomeroy-Colley, was mortally wounded. 
Pomeroy -Colley’s control of the situation seemed to deterio- 
rate rapidly thereafter, and he then lay down to sleep. 

Shortly before noon about 60 Boers had gathered beh ind 
a ridge immediately beneath Gordon's Knoll. Alarmed at the 
increasingly heavy and accurate rifle fire, Lieutenant Ian S. 
M. Hamilton (later a knighted full gener aland comm ander of 
the Gallipoli oper ations in 1915), in charge of that sector, ran 
to inform Pomeroy-Colley of the danger. The general only 
acknowledged Hamilton’s report and apparently took no 
action. About forty-five minutes later Hamilton reported that 
400 Boers had infiltrated near his position. The staff seemed 
unconcerned, and Ham ilton fou nd Pomeroy-Colley asleep. 

The ass embled Boers, at about 12:45 p.M., stood up and 
concentrated their fire at close range on Gordon's Knoll, 
killing all but two or three of the soldiers there. The surviv- 
ing British soldiers fled in panic, with the Boers occupying 
the knoll within a few minutes. The Boers then began pour- 
ing lethal fire into the main body of s oldiers. Feverish con- 
fusion reigned as the Boers infiltrated to a fold in the ground 
about 45 yards from the British. The British had hoped that 
enfilading fire from Macdonald’s Kopje (named after Lieu- 
tenant, later Major Gener al Sir, Hector Macdonald, in charge 
of the position) on the left (west) flank of the summit would 
prevent such a Boer advance, but the British there were sup- 
pressed by accurate Boer sniper fire. 

Some British officers, including Hamilton, realizing that 
the momentum of the battle was shifting against them, 
wanted to conduct a bayonet charge. Pomeroy-Colley 
refus ed permission. The Boers enveloped the British right 
flank, and many of the demor ali zed British soldiers, includ- 
ing the reserve, panicked, threw down their rifles, and stam- 
peded to the rear. The Boers were close beh ind, shooting the 
fleeing soldiers. Only a half hour had gone by since the Boers 
had seized Gordon's Knoll. 

Pomeroy - Cdley, overwhelmed by the unex pected events, 
either tried to rally his men or surrender but was shot in the 
forehead and killed inst antly. He was one of the 280 British 
soldiers, out of a force of about 365 on the summit, who 
became a casualty at the Battle of Majuba Hill. The Boers 
had only one man killed and a few wounded. “Poor Colley! 
What a gamble is the pursuit of Fame!” Hamilton later 
lamented. “The neglect of a mere military det ail—an aber- 
ration of ordinary soldierly pr actice—by a brilliant Staff 
Officer whose career had given him no executive ex peri- 


ence—was to turn glory into disgr ace, vision into blindness, 
triumph into defeat” (Ham ilton 1944, p. 133). 

The British defeat at the Battle of Majuba Hill effectively 
ended the First Boer War. Less than two decades later, while 
fighting the same foe, the British battle cry was “Remember 
Majuba!” 
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Malakand Field Force (1897) 

The ambush and murder in the Tochi Valley of the political 
agent, Mr. H. A. Gee, and the commander and other soldiers 
of his milit ary escort in early July 1897 sparked the gener al 
uprising of the Pathan tribes on the North-West Frontier of 
India. A punitive expedition, the Tochi Field Force, was 
organized and sent to castigate the perpetrators from the 
Madda Khel of the Isazas tribe. 

The wave of religious fervor, coupled with tribal concerns 
about growing British power and the possible loss of inde- 
pendence, spread quickly to the Swat Valley. A warning to 
prepare for tribal unrest was sent to the Malakand Brigade, 
comm anded by Colonel W. H. Meiklejohn with elements in 
two garrisons astride the line of communiation with Chi- 
tral. In the fort at Malakand were one squadron, | 1 thBengal 
Lancers; No. 8 Bengal Mountain Battery; No. 5 Company 
Madras Sappers and Miners; and three infantry battalions: 
the 24th and 31st Punjab Infantry and the 45th Sikhs. Ten 
miles northeast of the Malakand Fort was the Chakdara 
Fort, established to protect the suspension bridge over the 
Swat River, and garrisoned by 180 soldiers from the 45th 
Sikhs and 20 from the 11th Bengal Lancers. 

Late on 26 July 1897 word of the approach of tribes- 
men—Swatis, Utman Khels, Mamunds, Salarzais, and oth- 
ers, later joined by Bunerwals—was received at the 
Malakand Fort. A detach ment of the 45th Sikhs was sent to 
delay their advance and, reinforced by the remainder of its 
battalion, successfully maintained its position until the 
tribesmen withdrew at about 2:00 a.m. During that time, 
however, a determined attack had been made on the north 
and center sectors of the Malakand Fort, with tribesmen 
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successfully occupying an outbuilding and stealing ammu- 
nition until withdrawing at about 4:00 A.M. 

Ferocious attacks against the Malakand Fort and desper- 
ate counterattacks by the British were conducted throughout 
the following four days and nights. A relief column under 
Colonel A. J. Reid arrived at the Malakand Fort on 31 July 
1897, reinforcing the exhausted British defenders. Bet ween 
the st art of hostilities on 26 July 1897 and 1 August 1897, the 
Malakand garrison sustained 20 officers killed and 
wounded and 158 other ranks killed and wounded. 
Brigadier Gener al (later General) Sir Bindon Blood, who was 
appointed to comm and an ex peditionary force to punish the 
revolting tribes, arrived at Malakand on 1 August 1897 and 
assu med control of the operations. On 2 August 1897,a relief 
column from Malakand left for Chakdara. Meeting deter- 
mined opposition along the way, this column was able to 
relieve Chakdara later that evening. 

While the Malakand Fort had been under almost contin- 
uous attack from the tribesmen, the Chakd ara Fort had also 
been holding out against tremendous odds. From 26 July 
until 2 August 1897, the disciplined, skilled Chakd ara garri- 
son, with 5 killed and 10 wounded, had killed an estimated 
2,000 tribesmen. The tribesmen later admitted to having 
lost 3,700 killed, plus many more wounded. 

The Malakand Field Force, under Blood’s overall com- 
mand, was quickly constituted and ready for operations on 7 
August 1897. It consisted of three brigades plus divisional 
troops. The 1st Brigade, commanded by Brigadier General 
W. H. Meiklejohn, consisted of the Ist Royal West Kents, 24th 
and 31st Punjabis, and 24th Sikhs. The 1st East Kents, 35th 
Sikhs, 38th Dogras, and Guides Infantry composed 
Brigadier Gener al P. D. Jeffreys's 2nd Brigade. Commanded 
by Brigadier General J. H. Wodehouse, the 3rd Brigade con- 
sisted of the 1st West Surreys, 2nd Highland Light Infantry, 
22ndPunjabis, and 39th Garhwal Rifles. Th is force advanced 
up the Swat Valley, dispersing opposition, and received the 
submission of the Swat Valley tribes on 24 August 1897. 

Before Blood had a chance to pacify other tribes and 
restore order in the area, he was ordered to advance into 
Bajaur and coordinate operations with the Mohmand Field 
Force, commanded by Brigadier Gener al E. R. Elles. (On 6 
August 1897, eleven days after the assault on the Malakand 
Fort, the Mohmands had attacked the border police fort of 
Shabkadr, 15 miles north of Peshawar.) Blood’s bri gades fre- 
quently operated independently in the systematic opera- 
tions to punish the clans in the Mamund Valley. Numerous 


villages were destroyed and supplies were confiscated and 
us ed to feed the British transport animals while occasional 
attacks were made on the British camps. 

On 21 September 1897, Blood’s 3rd Bri gade was attached 
to the Mohmand Field Force, and he reorganized his force 
before continuing operations. Twelve or fourteen villages 
were burned by the 2nd Brigade on 29 September. The 
Malakand Field Force attacked the villages of Agr ahand Gat 
on 31 September, but it encountered surprisingly stubborn 
resist ance as “it soon became apparent that large numbers of 
the enemy were concealed amongst the crags on the spur 
between the two villages” (Nevill 1912, p. 242). Fighting 
became desperate, and a British counterattack with bayo- 
nets fixed captured Gat. British casualties that day were 12 
officers and men killed and 49 wounded. 

The village of Bad alai was destroyed on 3 October 1897, 
and active oper ations against the Mamunds ended although 
a settlement was not made until 18 October. The Malakand 
Field Force had accomplished its mission and was then dis- 
solved. 

Winston L.S.Churchill, who served as a war correspondent 
with the Malakand Field Force, immortalized the operations 
of this punitive expedition and the gener alsh ip of its com- 
mander through the publication of his book The Story of the 
Malakand Field Force: An Episode of Frontier War. In many 
respects, the Malakand operations (as noted on the dustjacket 
of the 1990 reprint of The Story of the Malakand Field Force) 
were similar to those of many other savage British campai gns 
on the North-West Frontier: “The danger and difficulty of 
attacking these fierce hill men is extreme. It is a war without 
quarter: They kill and mutilate everyone they catch and we do 
not hesitate to finish their wounded off” 
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Maneuvers, British Army 

British Army maneuvers were held during the second half of 
the Victorian era and immediately preceding World War I on 
a more frequent basis and ona larger scale as tactics became 
more complicated, weapons more lethal, and international 
relations more tense. 
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From the victory of Field Marshal Arthur Wellesley, the 
First Duke of Wellington, at Waterloo until his death in 1852, 
no British Army maneuvers were held. Many senior officers 
believed that “any attempt to tamper with the military 
mach ine that had defeated the French would be dis astrous” 
(Blanco 1965, pp. 125-126). The British Army at this time 
was little more than a conglomeration of infantry bat talions, 
cavalry regiments, artillery bat teries, and support elements. 
The Prince Consort had been watching with growing con- 
cern the apparent lack of preparedness and development of 
the British Army. He wrote to General (later Field Marshal ) 
Viscount Henry Hardinge, comm ander in chief of the British 
Army, and express ed his consternation. 

Prince Albert may have been responsible for originating 
the exercises held near Chobham in 1853. This site was 
selected because it was in southern England, accessible by 
rail, and suit able as an ass embly area for troops required to 
defend the southeast coast. The purpose of this exercise, 
according to Hardinge, was to “accustom the Officers, and 
Troops to move over rough and undulating ground, with that 
freedom, and ease, which should be practised before an 
enemy in the field—to take up ground in reference to its 
shape for defensive purposes—or to attack a position by 
such a combination of the three arms, as may be adapted to 
bring each into action in its proper place, and at the most 
appropriate moment” (Str achan 1984, p. 166). 

The Chobham encampment also provided opportu nities 
to test new ammunition wagons and new clothing and 
equipment. Fieldcraft was emphasized, and officers were 
encouraged to reflect on the impact of the new rifled musket 
on tactics. 

The ad hoc “division” was selected as the unit for encamp- 
ment because it was a self- cont ained combined arms forma- 
tion. From June to July 1853, the division consisted of two 
infantry brigades (of three battalions each), a cavalry 
brigade, a brigade of guards, and supporting artillery and 
engineers. On 14 July 1853, all the troops were replaced by 
new soldiers and units. Some of the field maneuvering con- 
ducted was not realistic, and communications systems were 
antiquated. Deficiencies in training and equipment were 
highlighted, and plans were made to correct these short- 
com ings and hold annual maneuvers. Over all, the Chobham 
exerc ise was a tremendous success. Land at Aldershot was 
purchas ed and the British Army’s first and largest perma- 
nent training camp was established in 1854. 

The Crimean War (1854-1856) curtailed plans for tr ain- 


ing at Aldershot and the British “victory” in that conflict and 
success in the Indian Mutiny (1857-1859) conveyed an 
unrealistic and inflated perception of the British Army’s pro- 
ficiency. The decisive Prussian victory over the French in 
1870-1871 and the unification of Germany shocked the 
British out of their complacency, as the need for systematic 
train ing became painfully apparent. British Army maneu- 
vers involving three divisions were held in the fall of 1871 at 
Aldershot. Field Marshal H.R. H. Prince George E, Second 
Duke of Cambridge, then British Army commander in chief, 
reported “the various weakness es of the infantry: poor out- 
post duty, failure to use ground cover, and exposure to 
enemy fire before being fully deployed” (Kochanski 1999, p. 
58). Sim ilar maneuvers were held in 1872 and 1873, but with 
the fading of the war scare and government concern about 
ex penses, overconf idence returned. In 1873, it was dec ided 
that individual soldiers and smaller units needed more 
training and that individual arms would be trained and 
maneuver separately. 

British Army train ing above the battalion level st agnated 
until the 1890s. The 1890s witnessed a realization that 
peacetime training was essential to wartime success and a 
revival in training and maneuvers. Two divisions partici- 
pated in autumn maneuvers in 1891 at Aldershot, the largest 
exerc ise in almost two decades. The British Army conducted 
its first “Staff Tour (Ride)” in 1895, and the following year 
maneuvers were conducted that included five divisions and 
sixteen militia battalions. In July 1897, a mobilization exer- 
cise was conducted that required an emergency mobiliza- 
tion of the 1st Brigade, 1 st Division. 

In 1898, after the government purchased 41,000 acres of 
Salisbury Plain, the British Army was able to hold exercises 
involving two corps maneuvering against each other. From 
1-7 September 1898, the “Home” or “Red” Army, com- 
manded by Gener al H.R.H. the Duke of Con naught, maneu- 
vered against General Sir Redvers H. Buller’s “Invading” or 
“Blue” Army. Each force was equal in strength, consisting of 
an army corps of three infantry divisions, a cavalry brigade, 
and support elements. The maneuver area was roughly 48 
miles square; 53,600 soldiers, with 9,400 horses and 242 
guns and mach ine guns, took part in the train ing. The over- 
all maneuvers, however, were based on faulty tactical sce- 
narios that did not properly take into account the increased 
lethality of smokeless rifle fire. The red-coated British 
infantry made frontal assaults and attacked enemy fortif ica- 
tions, the cavalry charged its opponents, and the artillery 
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dashed about the sham battlefield to support the infantry. 
Field Marshal Viscount Garnet J. Wolseley, then British 
Army commander in chief, reported that “it would be opti- 
mistic to say that the fullest tactical val ue was obtained 
from each day’s operation” (Kochanski 1999, p. 228). Gener- 
alship was poor and tactics were inappropriate, and the true 
results of these maneuvers were seen the following year in 
South Africa, when Buller was fighting against Boers and 
suffered three significant defeats during Black Week 
(December 1899). 

After the Second Boer War, numerous reforms were made 
to standardize the organization and enhance the effective- 
ness of the British Army. A training system was established 
in which multi-echelon unit training was conducted each 
year, culm inating in the Autumn Maneuvers. Before 1909, 
different divisions had theoretically been mobilized each 
year for annual maneuvers, but they were all dependent on 
the voluntary duty of reservists. These divisions were thus 
compos ed of men, horses, and equipment “borrowed” from 
other formations. The 1909 maneuvers consisted of four 
infantry divisions and one cavalry division, totaling 44,000 
soldiers. British Army maneuvers, especially after the Boer 
War, helped prepare and train the British Army for the con- 
flagr ation of World War I. 
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References: Blanco (1965); Bond (1972); Kochanski (1999); 
Spiers (1992); Stone and Schmid] (1988); Strachan (1984) 


Maori War, First (1843-1848) 

The First Maori War (1843-1848) was caused by conflicts 
between the Maoris and settlers primarily over disputed 
land sales. 

Armed clashes between Europeans and Maoris became 
more frequent in the 1830s. To help restore and maint ain law 
and order, and amid rumors that the French were develop- 
ing plans to colonize New Zealand, the British appointed a 
resident in 1833. The British resident, however, had lim ited 
authority and little success. In England, the New Zealand 
Company, formed in 1839 to colonizeNew Zealand, failed to 
receive Colonial Office approval to operate. Concerned that 


this commercialenterprise would not be in the best interests 
of the Maoris and their land, and in order to bring stability 
to New Zealand, the British Government then appointed a 
British Consul, Capt ain Willi am Hobson. 

Hobson arrived in New Zealand in January 1840, raised 
the British flag, and began negotiations with Maori chiefs. 
The result was the Treaty of Wait angi, signed on 6 February 
1840, by British representatives and about forty-five Maori 
chiefs. New Zealand then became a British colony, with the 
first British garrison (detachments of the 80th and 96th 
Regiments) arriving soon thereafter. 

Friction over land ownership between Europeans and 
Maoris increased. The Maoris believed in the sanctity of 
their land as perpetual tribal property, and they did not 
underst and the concept of buying and selling and private 
ownership of land. In June 1843, armed European set tlers 
trying to enforce a disputed land sale confronted a Maori 
chief and his followers near Wairau. The Maoris refused a 
demand to surrender and a skirm ish broke out, resulting in 
the death of the chief’s wife and 15 Maoris and set tlers. The 
30 European survivors fled the area, but the Maoris caught 
11 and executed them on the spot, in a customary act of 
revenge (utu) for Maoris killed initially. This confront ation 
is regarded as the first engagement of the Maori Wars. 

In July 1844, Maori Chief Hone Heke Pokai, to protest his 
disillusion ment with the British administration, cut down 
the flagpole he had erected on Maiki Hill at Kororareka for 
the display of the British flag. He again cut down re- erected 
flagpoles on 9 January 1845 and on 11 March 1845 (giving 
rise to the name the “Flagpole War” for this series of con- 
front ations). On 11 March, Hone Heke also attacked the set- 
tlement, killing ten soldiers and seamen and setting fire to 
many buildings. This action resulted in a split among Maori 
tribes, with some siding with the British, and a call for 
British reinforcements. 

The British reinforcements were mainly from the 58th, 
96th, and 99th Regiments. An infantry force with attached 
marines and a Congreve rocket det achment, comm anded by 
Lieutenant Colonel Willi am Hulme, attacked Hone Heke's pa 
(earthwork stockade) at Puketutu on 8 May 1845. The 
British, unfamiliar with these strong defensive positions, 
were driven back with heavy losses. 

Hone Heke’s men attacked the pa of pro-British Chief 
Tamati Waka Nene on 12 June 1845 unsuccessfully. Sim ilarly, 
the British, with men from the 58th and 99th Regiments and 
naval personnel, were unable to capture the pa of Hone 
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Heke’s ally Kawati on 1 July 1845. This attack cost the British 
forty casualties, although they captured and destroyed the 
pa after it was abandoned that night. 

Hone Heke built a new pa at Ruapekepeka, which was 
attacked by the British on 11 January 1846. Artillery was 
used to breach the stockade and the assaulting British found 
the pa almost empty; the Christian Maoris, who never 
ex pected the British to attack on a Sunday, were at tending a 
church service. The Maoris were unable to recapture the fort 
and dispers ed quietly. 

Confrontations with other Maori tribes and set tlers were 
increasing elsewhere. Maoris attacked the British garris onat 
Boulcotts Farm (in the Hutt Valley north of Wellington) on 
16 May 1846. The pa of one of the offending chiefs was bom- 
barded by the British on 6 August 1846, and Maori raids 
ended in this area. 

The continued set tler encroachment on Maori land pro- 
voked Maoris to attack the British stockade at Wanganui on 
16 April 1847 and again on 19 May 1847. In an indecisive 
engagement at nearby St. John’s Wood on 19 July 1847, the 
British suffered two men killed, and one officer, ten soldiers, 
and one friendly Maori wounded. Other Maori casualties 
were unknown. In February 1848, after the British pursued a 
policy of clemency, Maori chiefs involved in the fighting at 
Wanganui approached the British and declared their willing- 
ness to cease all hostilities. This ended the First Maori War. 


See also Maori War, Second (1863-1869); Maoris; Rockets; 

Taranaki War 

References: Barthorp (1979); Featherstone (1989); 
Haythornthwaite (1995); Knight (1996) 


Maori War, Second (1863-1869) 

British colonization of New Zealand continued after the 
Tar anaki War (1860-1861), with the number of colonists 
increasing rapidly from 59,413 in 1858 to 218,637 in 1867 
(Farwell 1972, p. 177). Further measures were taken that 
deprived the Maoris of their lands. In 1862, the General 
Ass embly pass ed the Native Lands Act to fac ilit ate the pur- 
chase of Maori land and prevent tribal leaders from at tempt- 
ing to block the sales. The construction of a milit ary road by 
the British toward the Waikato region, on the northwestern 
coast of the North Island, was considered provocative and a 
harbinger of further white encroachment. Tensions 
mounted and violence flared up in 1863, with sporadic 
clashes taking place until 1869. These hostilities were part of 


the continuing struggle between the Maoris and the white 
set tlers. 

On 4 May 1863, the Maoris ambushed a British milit ary 
patrol of the 57th Foot on Maori land at Oakura. There was 
only one British survivor. The British assembled considerable 
forces under the command of Gener al Sir Duncan Cameron 
to launch a punitive ex pedition against the Maoris. On 6 July 
1863, the govern ment announced a new policy of “creeping 
confis cation,’ in which the milit ary would occupy and set tle 
Maori land. Six days later Duncan’s force, supported by river 
gunboats, began the Waikato campaign. The British stormed 
a Maori pa (earthwork stockade) at Koheroa later in July 
1863 and continued a guerrilla campai gn with the Maoris. 

Cameron's 1,300-man force, consisting of soldiers from 
the 12th, 14th, 40th, and 65th Regiments, with artillery, engi- 
neers, naval personnel, and locally rais ed militia, attacked the 
Maori pa located at Rangiriri on 20 November 1863. After a 
combined land and naval gunboat bombardment, the British 
made their first assault on the fortification and seized the 
first line of defensive trenches. Three subsequent attacks 
were repelled, but the following morning the Maoris, sur- 
rounded and out of ammunition, surrendered. Maori losses 
were 36 men and women killed, with 183 taken prisoner, and 
the British suffered 38 all ranks killed and 92 wou nded. 

Cameron continued with his offensive. Skirmishes were 
fought until Maoris were surrounded on 30 March 1864 in 
the Orakua pa. After an initial repulse, Cameron dec ided to 
besiege the stockade. Anxious to minimizecasualties on both 
sides, Cameron asked the Maoris to surrender. In a famous 
shout of defiance, the Maoris responded, “Friend, we shall 
fight you for ever and ever!” (Haythornthwaite 1995, p. 290). 
Three days later the Maoris broke out of the encircled pa and 
escaped into the bush, thus ending the Waikato campaign. 
Ostensibly as reparations, the British confiscated Maori land. 

Maoris also took up arms in the Bay of Plenty area, and 
Cameron sent reinforcements to this area. Some 1,700 sol- 
diers from the 43rd and 68th Regiments, plus naval person- 
nel, attacked the 300 Maoris at the Gate pa on 29 April 1864. 
After ferocious close quarter fighting, the British were 
repuls ed, losing over 120 men killed and wounded. That 
night the Maoris again van ished. 

Cameron departed for other service, leaving Lieutenant 
Colonel H. H. Greer in command. Greer’s soldiers, mainly 
from the 43rd, 68th, and 1st Waikato Regiments, successfully 
stormed the Te Ranga pa on 21 June 1864. This was the last 
large battle in this area. 
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The last stage of the war has been called the Hau Hau 
campai gn from the movement that inspired it. Maori adher- 
ents of this new faith combin ing Christian and Maori theol- 
ogy with nationalism were instructed to yell “Hau! Hau!” to 
make them invulnerable to bullet s. Beginning in April 1864, 
they engaged in guerrilla warfare mainly with locally rais ed 
units, such as the Forest Rangers, because the British were 
withdrawing their regular forces. A few battles were fought, 
notably at the Ot apawa pa, captured by the British on 14 Jan- 
uary 1866, and in September and November 1868, by which 
time the Hau Hau had begun ritu al cannibalism. 

The followers of another Maori chief, Te Kooti Rikir angi 
Te Turuki, murdered seventy people, settlers and Maoris, at 
Poverty Bay on 10 November 1868. He built a pa at Ngat apa, 
which was captured on 2 February 1869. Th is engagement, 
in the minds of many, ended the Second Maori War, 
although minor raids and skirm ishes took place until 1872. 


See also Maori War, First (1843-1848); Maoris; Taranaki War 
References: Barber and Clayton (1989); Battle of Rangiriri 
(n.d.); Farwell (1972); Featherstone (1973); 
Hay thornthwaite (1995); Knight (1996); Knight (1999); 
Waitangi Tribunal (1996) 


Maoris 

The Maoris are the indigenous people of New Zealand, hav- 
ing reportedly migrated from Polynesia in the fourteenth 
century. Capt ain James Cook claimed New Zealand for Great 
Britain in 1769, and colonization, as well as confrontation 
with the Maoris, began slowly. During the mid-nineteenth 
century, fighting was sporadic, frequently intense, and was 
part of a continuous struggle between the colonizing Euro- 
peans, mainly British, who greedily wrested the land from 
the Maoris. This avarice and cultural clash provoked the First 
Maori War (1843-1848), the Taranaki War (1860-1861), and 
the Second Maori War (1863-1869). 

The Maoris claimed ownership of all of the North Island, 
as well as much of the South Island, of New Zealand. They 
were skillful, brave, and ferocious warriors, whom Sir John 
Fortes cue considered “among the most redoubt able fighting 
men encountered by the Victorian soldier” (Featherstone 
1989, p. 115). Organ ized into tribes and clans, Maori soc iety 
was very warlike, with conflict a routine part of Maori life. 
Their daily life was governed by a strict code of conduct, 
called tapu, and customs and tr aditions. The prestige of the 
tribal chief, or manu, and the collective ownership and sanc- 


tity of their land was paramount. A tribal incursion into 
another tribe’s land was considered an insult to the chief and 
his manu, with the offended tribe desiring revenge (utu), 
which in turn led to intertribal conflict. A secondary cause of 
these conflicts was muru, or plunder. These wars occasion- 
ally ended with the victors eating the vanquished to supple- 
ment their meat- deficient diet s. 

The Maori warriors, with heavily tat tooed faces, were 
originally armed with prim itive spears, clubs, and axes. The 
white man (pakeha) introduced firearms to the Maoris, and 
this new weapon caused wholesale massacre among rival 
tribes. The Maori wars of 1818-1833 are called the Musket 
Wars, as various tribes used the new weapons to seek utu 
with other tribes. Relentless intertribal warfare reportedly 
caus ed 65,000 Maori casualties up to 1840. 

The Maoris displayed unsurpass ed engineering skills in 
rapidly constructing pas, which were earthwork stockades. 
The typical pa was about 90 yards long and 50 yards wide, 
with projecting flanks. The pa was typically surrounded by a 
5-foot- deep ditch and 3 rows of palis ades, with each row of 
palis ades made of logs and tree trunks each 15 feet high and 
9-20 inches in diameter. Layered flax leaves, serving as a 
type of armor, covered the palis ades. An intricate, intercon- 
nected trench system zigzagged between the palis ades, per- 
mitting the Maoris to enfilade likely avenues of approach. 
Rifle pits and firing positions punctuated the covered trench 
lines, into which chambers were dug to provide cover to the 
defenders during a bombardment. 


See also Maori War, First (1843-1848); Maori War, Second 

(1863-1869); Taranaki War 

References: Featherstone (1989); Haythornthwaite (1995); 
Knight (1996); Ryan (1986) 


Maps 

Maps represent a portion of the earth’s surface, gener ally 
writ ten or printed on paper, and include natural and man- 
made features; they are generally produced in variable 
scales. Accurate maps, which were of lim ited availability in 
the nineteenth century, greatly assist the successful comple- 
tion of military maneuvers and operations. 

The Ordnance Board, formally constituted in 1597, was 
responsible for arm aments, mu nitions, and the maintenance 
of castles and forts. Over the centuries its responsibilities 
evolved. Under the purview of the Ordnance Board, a mili- 
tary survey of the Scottish Highlands was begun in the 
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1740s. When Brit ain feared a possible invasion from Fr ance 
in the 1790s, the Board of Ordnance began a survey and 
mapped England’s vulnerable southern coasts. This led to 
the creation of the Ordnance Survey in 1791. 

The Board of Ordnance ordered a survey of Ireland in 
1824, and 13th and 14th Royal Engineer Survey Companies 
were raised for this mission. The board became increas- 
ingly dominated by army officers and was closely linked to 
the army. It was abolished and merged with the War Office 
in 1855. 

The head of the Topographical and Statistical Section of 
the War Office also became the director general of the Ord- 
nance Survey. In 1870, the library and map collections were 
considered “deficient;’ but this was later improved. Training 
of military surveyors during this period was conducted at a 
number of locations, including the Tower of London. A 
school for training military surveyors and cartographers 
was established in 1833 by Lieutenant Denison at Chatham 
(this school was the predecessor of the current Royal School 
of Military Survey at Hermitage). Many officers and non- 
commissioned officers were seconded to the Ordnance Sur- 
vey for survey work in British colonies and on boundary 
commissions around the world. An example is the Anglo- 
Russian Boundary Commission that delineated the north- 
ern boundary of Afghanistan (1885-1887) . 

Inaccurate maps hindered military operations, notably in 
the Second Boer War (1899-1902), when columns and espe- 
cially lines of communications often stretched over hundreds 
of miles of unmapped territory in the Transvaal and Orange 
Free State. The inadequ acy of maps was a contributing factor 
in the defeat of the British force at the Modder River on 28 
November 1899.A blueprint used as a map at the Tugela River 
the following month included a statement that “vacant spaces 
indicate that data ...is wanting rather than that the ground is 
flat” (Pakenham 1979, p. 216). Four mapping sections were 
deployed to South Africa and mapped 15,000 square miles in 
support of operations. A rudimentary mobile map produc- 
tion system was also developed du ring this period. 

See also Boer War, Second (1899-1902); Engineers, British 

Army—Employment; Intelligence; Modder River, Battle of 


References: Fergusson (1984); Marix Evans (2000); Pakenham 
(1979) 


Marchand, Captain Jean-Baptiste 
See Fashoda Incident 


Martini-Henry Rifle 
See Infantry, British Army—Small Arms 


Master-General of the Ordnance, British Army 
The master-gener al of the ordnance was gener ally a senior 
officer in the British Army. The historical title was first ass o- 
ciated with Lord Dartmouth in 1683. Wh ile the master- gen- 
eral of the ordnance was a soldier, the appointment was 
basically political in nature since it carried with it a seat in 
Parliament until 1828 and frequently a cabinet position. The 
master- gener al of the ordnance was initially independent of 
the British Army comm ander in chief in terms of milit ary 
discipline and of the Treasury in financial mat ters. The mas- 
ter-general of the ordnance was responsible, as defined in 
1851, for “the provision, custody, and supply of every 
des c ription of warlike stores, whether for sea or land service; 
ordnance, carriages, small arms, ammunition, pontoons, 
tents, and camp-equipage, entrench ing tools: everyth ing, in 
short, which is required to arm a fleet or fortress, or to equip 
an army for the field” ( Strachan 1984, p. 232). 

The master-general of the ordnance comm anded the ord- 
nance forces: the commissioned and noncommissioned 
ranks of the Royal Artillery, officers of the Royal Engineers, 
and other ranks of the Corps of Royal Sappers and Miners. 
He also comm anded the Royal Milit ary Academy, Woolwich, 
which trained ordnance cadets. In conjunction with the 
comm ander in chief, the master-gener al of the ordnance 
prepared the defense of the United Kingdom and was solely 
responsible for supervising the construction and mainte- 
nance of fortifications throughout the British Empire. His 
deputy and immediate subordinate was the lieutenant-gen- 
eral of the ordnance, although this position was dis contin- 
ued in 1831. 

The master- general of the ordnance also had civil respon- 
sibilities as he presided over the Board of Ordnance and 
through it controlled the Ordnance Department. The Ord- 
nance Department provided cert ain and numerous supplies 
to the British Army and the Royal Navy. 

Before the Crimean War, it became apparent that the civil 
and military functions of the master- general of the ord- 
nance, combined with his rapidly increasing responsibili- 
ties, expos ed weaknesses in the ordnance system and oper- 
ations. The Crimean War exacerbated these inadequacies. In 
1855, the cabinet decided to end the Ordnance Department 
as a separate and independent establishment. The civil 
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responsibilities of the master- gener al of the ordnance were 
transferred to the secret ary of st ate for war. The master-gen- 
eral of the ordnance’s command of the Royal Artillery and 
Royal Engineers was transferred to the comm ander in chief, 
and a reduced position of master- general of the ordnance, 
bereft of any civil responsibilities, was also made subordi- 
nate to the commander in chief. 


See also Artillery, British Army— Organization; Commander 

in Chief, British Army; Crimean War; Engineers, British 

Army—Organization; Horse Guards; War Office; Woolwich, 

Royal Military Academy 

References: Barnett (1970); Hamer (1970); Moyse-Bartlett 
(1974); Strachan (1984); Strachan (1997); Sweetman (1984) 


Maurice, Major General Sir John) Frederick 
(1841-1912) 

A member of the Ashanti Ring, Major General Sir (John) 
Frederick Maurice was a highly talented but controversial 
military intellectual, theorist, historian, editor, and educa- 
tor. He was also Field Marshal Viscount Garnet J. Wolseley’s 
“lifelong friend, apologist and amanuensis” (Preston 1967, 
p.244). 

Maurice, born on 24 May 1841, was the eldest son of the 
social reformer Frederick Denison Maurice. He was edu- 
cated at the Royal Milit ary College , Sandhu rst, and comm is- 
sioned in the Royal Artillery in 1862. After postings in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, Maurice entered the Staff 
College in 1870. While in at tend ance and in the wake of the 
Franco-Prussian War (1870-1871), he learned the Second 
Duke of Wellington was sponsoring an essay contest on “The 
System of Field Manoeuvres Best Adapted for Enabling Our 
Troops to Meet a Continental Army,’ with £100 for first prize. 
Maurice won the essay contest, defeating another entr ant— 
Wols eley—whom he quoted in his treatise. 

Maurice’s essay had no real impact on the British Army, 
but it helped his career. Wolseley selected Maurice, then 
serving as an instructor in tactics at Sandhurst, to be his pri- 
vate secretary on the 1873-1874 Ashanti expedition. As a 
result, Maurice became a trusted member of the Ashanti 
Ring and later wrote The Ashantee War: A Popular Narrative. 

After serving in Canada (1875-1877) Maurice returned 
to England and a posting in the Intelligence Department. 
When Wols eley was sent from Cyprus to South Africa in 
1879 to comm and the forces during the lat ter phas es of the 
Zulu War, he took Mau rice with him as intelligence officer. 


Du ring the subsequent campai gn to capture Sekukuni, Mau- 
rice demonstrated gallantry on the battlefield and was shot 
in the chest. 

After recovering, Maurice served as a brigade major in 
Cork. Wols eley again summoned him to the staff of the 
British expeditionary force sent to Egypt in 1882. Maurice 
became the official historian of this campaign and The Mil- 
itary History of the Campaign of 1882 in Egypt was pub- 
lished in 1887. This study was criticized for being too favor- 
able to Wolseley. Maurice also served on Wolseley’ staff 
during the 1884-1885 Gordon Relief Ex pedition. 

In 1885, Wols eley, return ing to his position as adjut ant- 
general, appointed Maurice professor of military art and 
history at the Staff College. He accepted the position reluc- 
tantly, but he became a superb teacher. He oriented his ri g- 
orous and stimulating military history courses so the stu- 
dent would “improve his judgement as to what ought to be 
done under the varied conditions of actu al war” (Bond 1972, 
p. 136). Maurice was also Wols eley’s most articulate advocate 
of a British, rather than an Indian-bas ed, strategy of impe- 
rial defense. Maurice was a prolific author and lecturer, 
although prone to be abs entm inded and argumentative. 

Maurice was succeeded at the Staff College in 1892 by 
Lieutenant Colonel (later Colonel) G. E R. Henderson, and 
was posted to successive artillery comm ands at Aldershot, 
Colchester, and Woolwich. Although Maurice retired in 1902, 
he succeeded the ailing Henderson as official historian of 
the Second Boer War. Frequently considered “the second pen 
of Sir Garnet” Maurice died in 1912. 


See also Arabi Rebellion; Ashanti Ring; Ashanti War, Second 

(1873-1874); Camberley, Staff College; Gordon Relief 

Expedition; Henderson, Colonel G. FE. R.; Intellectuals, British 

Army; Intelligence; Sandhurst, Royal Military College; 

Wolseley, Field Marshal Garnet J.; Zulu War 

References: Beckett (1992); Bond (1972); Fergusson (1984); 
Luvaas (1964); Maurice (1872); Maurice (1887); Maurice 
and Arthur (1924); Maxwell (1985); Preston (1967); Spiers 
(1992) 


Mauser Rifle 
See Commando System 


Maxim Gun 
See Machine Guns 
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McNeill, General Sir John C., V.C. (1831-1904) 
Gener al Sir John C. McNeill was a courageous and charismatic 
British Army officer who was an experienced member of the 
Ashanti Ring. He later commanded troops in the Sudan. 

McNeill was born in Scotland on 29 March 1831. He was 
educated at St. Andrew’s and Addis combe, the East India 
Company’s Milit ary Seminary, near Croydon. In 1850, he 
was ga zet tedinto the 107th Bengal Infantry Regiment of the 
Indian Army. During the Indian Mutiny, he served as aide- 
de - canp to Major Gener al Sir Edward Lugard. 

In 1864, McNeill was serving as aide-de-camp to General 
Duncan Cameron during the Second Maori War on New 
Zealand. On 30 March 1864, McNeill and a small escort party 
were ambushed by Maoris. The British soldiers galloped to 
evade the attacking Maoris when McNeill reali zed one of the 
soldiers in the escort was not with them. McNeill turned 
around, caught the missing soldier’s horse, then helped the 
soldier mount and led him away from the intense Maori 
small arms fire. For saving the life of the private soldier at the 
risk of his own while under enemy fire, McNeill was awarded 
the Victoria Cross, Brit ain’s foremost gallantry award. 

McNeill was reassigned to Canada, and during the 1866 
Fenian disturbances, he comm anded the Tipperary Flying 
Column. Shortly thereafter he became military secret ary to 
the governor-gener al of Canada. Colonel (later Field Marshal 
Viscount) Garnet J. Wols eley, s erving as deputy qu artermas- 
ter-general in Canada, was given command of the Red River 
Expedition to quell “rebels” protesting the incorporation of 
the Red River Colony into the Dominion of Canada. McNeill 
became Wols eley’s chief of staff during this operation that 
was a logistical triumph and laid the foundation of Wols e- 
ley’s reputation. 

McNeill was selected—but not as first choice—to be 
Wols eley’s chief of staff in the 1873-1874 expedition to 
Ashantiland. In a skirmish with the Ashanti on 14 October 
1873, McNeill was severely wounded in the wrist and evacu- 
ated to England. 

During the 1882 British ex pedition to Egypt, McNeill, as a 
colonel, served on the staff of Major General H.R.H. the 
Duke of Connaught and Strathearn, who commanded the 
Ist Brigade of the 1st Division. McNeill was knighted for his 
services in Egypt. 

After the fall of Khartoum on 26 January 1885, the Su akin 
Field Force was organized, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant General Sir Gerald Graham, V.C., to crush dervish 
resistance in the Suakin area. McNeill, as a major general, 


comm anded the 2nd Bri gade. The British defeated dervishes 
at Hashin on 20 March 1885, and Gr aham decided to est ab- 
lish staging depots en route to Tamai, occupied by another 
large dervish force. McNeill was given this mission, and two 
days later, he took a 3,300-man two-brigade force to est ab- 
lish these depots. McNeill was ignor ant of intelligence fore- 
casts, had no artillery and inadequate cavalry, and was bur- 
dened with last-minute changes in instructions and 
consider able transport. While establishing a zareba (a 
redoubt enclos edby a hedge of thorny mimosa bushes) near 
Tofrek, McNeill’s unit was surprised by a fierce dervish force, 
and it was only the dogged determ ination and cou rage of the 
British soldiers that saved the force. Total British casu alties 
included 149 soldiers, 176 camp followers, and 501 camels, 
and 1,500 dervishes were killed. McNeill , who was critic ized 
by both Wolseley and Graham for a lack of security and 
inadequate cavalry, never held another field comm and. 

McNeill later served as equerry to Queen Victoria and 
aide-de-camp to King Edward VII. McNeill died at St. 
James's Palace in London on 25 May 1904. 


See also Addiscombe, Military Seminary; Arabi Rebellion; 

Ashanti Ring; Ashanti War, Second (1873-1874); Bengal Army; 
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McQueen, Major General J. W. 
See Hazara Field Force 


Menshikov, Prince Alexander Sergeevich 
See Balaklava, Battle of; Crimean War; Eupatoria, 
Battle of; Inkerman, Battle of; Russian Forces, 
Crimean War 


Methuen, Field Marshal Paul S., Third Baron 
(1845-1932) 

Field Marshal Lord Methuen was a highly proficient and 
professional British Army officer who was relentless in pur- 
suing mission accomplish ment. He was an unacknowledged 
junior member of the Ashanti Ring. 
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Methuen was born on 1 September 1845 in England, the 
eldest of three sons of the Second Baron Methuen. After 
being educated at Eton and serving two years in the Royal 
Wiltshire Yeomanry, Methuen joined the Scots Fusilier 
Guards as a lieutenant in 1864 and progress ed steadily in his 
regiment. He served on Major General (later Field Marshal 
Viscount) Sir Garnet J. Wols eley’s staff during the Second 
Ashanti War (1873-1874) and was Wols eley’s head quarters 
commandant du ring the 1882 British ex pedition to Egypt. 
Methuen also saw active service during the Bechuanaland 
Ex pedition (1884-1885), commanding Methuer’s Horse. 

Promoted to major general in 1888, Methuen com- 
manded the Home District from 1892 to 1897 and suc- 
ceeded to his father’s barony in 1891. He then served as press 
censor at the Tirah Field Force headquarters on the North- 
West Frontier in 1897 and was promoted to lieutenant gen- 
er al in 1898. 

When the Second Boer War began in October 1899, 
Methuen was designated the comm ander of the Ist Division. 
He had learned his profession in colonial campaigns and his 
tactical knowledge was outdated, but his enthusiastic per- 
formance in South Africa, while mixed, was bet ter than that 
of most other division commanders. Methuen arrived in 
South Africa in November 1899 and commanded his division 
as one element of a three-pronged attack on the Boers. The 
plan for the 1st Division was to advance and relieve Kimber- 
ley, then return to the Cape with all res cued noncombat ants. 
En route to his objective, Methuen won minor victories over 
the Boers at Belmont (23 November 1899), Graspan (25 
November), and Modder River (28 November). However, in 
trying to dislodge the Boers from trenches at Magersfontein, 
Methuen at tempted a night attack on 11 December 1899— 
perhaps trying to replicate Wols eley’s success at Tel el-Kebir 
(13 September 1882), which he had observed. The attack 
turned into a horrible defeat with 948 British casualties (210 
killed and 728 wounded). On 14 December 1899, the War 
Office directed General Sir Redvers H. Buller, V.C., com- 
mander in chief, South Africa, to relieve Methuen, but Buller 
countermanded this directive. 

While most officers of his rank had been replaced or 
returned to England, Methuen remained active in South 
Africa until the end of the war. On 7 March 1902, his force, 
consisting mainly of newly recruited yeomanry and irregu- 
lars, was defeated by the Boers at Tweebosch. In addition to 
being wounded, Methuen suffered the humiliating ex peri- 
ence of surrendering to the Boers. 


After the Second Boer War, Methuen comm anded the IV 
Army Corps (1904-1908) and served as general officer 
commanding in chief, South Africa (1908-1912). He was 
promoted to field marshal in 1911 and served as governor of 
Malta from 1915 until retirement in 1919. Methuen, consid- 
ered “chivalrous, kindly, generous, with the highest st an- 
dards of duty and expecting others to be imbued with the 
s ame ideals” (Wickham Legg 1949, p.615), died on 30 Octo- 
ber 1932. 
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Military and Popular Culture 

The British Army had a marked impact on the popular cul- 
ture of Great Brit ain, especially during the second half of 
the nineteenth century. The popular culture—a mass phe- 
nomenon consisting of the body of popularly and custom- 
arily held beliefs and values, patterns of behavior, and 
ideas and images —was a part of an evolving society and 
culture. There were a number of forms of popular culture, 
including newspapers, books, liter ature, poetry, art, music, 
and advertising. 

The overw helm ing majority of soldiers in the other ranks 
of the British Army were from the working class, and the 
army, like civil soc iety, was heavily stratified. As the British 
Army was basically a microcosm of the civilian working 
class, it gener ally reflected the same beliefs and values. 

The British Army was gener ally despis ed, or at least neg- 
lected, until the Crimean War era. An increasingly literate 
British public was able to receive timely, uncensored news 
almost directly from the battlefield, where war correspon- 
dents observed milit ary activities, wrote their stories, and 
sent them via the telegraph—bypassing milit ary authori- 
ties—directly to their newspaper in London. The tremen- 
dous privations of the other ranks, logistical shortcom ings, 
and incompetent leadership horrified the public, which 
clamored for milit ary reform. 

Renewed interest in the army coincided with the “new 
imperialism” that began in the 1870s. There were many rea- 
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sons for this resurgence of imperialism, including Great 
Britain's need of raw materials and markets for its manu- 
factured goods. Viewed in the context of Social Darwinism, 
war and conflict came to be seen as a natural occurrence in 
evolution and suggested British superiority in all areas. 
This ideology provided a rationale for war and conquest 
against “inferior peoples; as well as competition with other 
colonial powers. 

The instrument of British imperialism was the British 
Army, and the British soldier fought his nation’s small wars 
and colonial campaigns, helped extend the empire, and 
administered these distant possessions. The popular press 
encouraged these patriotic and militaristic sentiments as 
the British Army engaged in frequently rom antic i zed colo- 
nial wars and campaigns. The exploits of the heroic British 
Army encouraged patriotism and jingoism and helped pop- 
ularize imperialism. 

This renewed interest in the British Army and imperial- 
ism was reflected in many forms of popular culture. In the 
journalistic field, war correspondents and war illustrators 
accompanied military expeditions and reported for their 
respective newspapers. Numerous books, factual and fic- 
tional, were written about milit ary comm anders, their sol- 
diers, and their wars and bat tles. The courage, as well as the 
foibles and everyday life of the st alwart British soldiers, was 
memorialized by writers and poets, notably Rudyard 
Kipling in India. War artists painted exquisite scenes of 
heroic milit ary oper ations and bat tles that were displayed in 
salons and in royal exhibitions. Milit ary subjects were pop- 
ular in the area of sheet music and songs, and advertis ers 
frequently us edon their products logos and symbols depict- 
ing leading milit ary comm anders and bat tle scenes. 

One out standing contemporary example of a successful 
British Army comm ander becoming a highly visible and 
influential component of various forms of popular culture 
was Field Marshal Vis count Garnet J. Wols eley. After his tri- 
umph in the Second Ashanti War (1873-1874), Wols eley 
became a popular hero in England. Prominent actor 
George Grossmith made himself up as Wolseley to sing 
“The Modern Major-General” in Gilbert and Sullivan’s The 
Pirates of Penzance and caricatured his mannerisms and 
dress, and it became a national habit, in an emergency, to 
“send for Wols eley” (Morris 1973, p. 402). “All Sir Garnet” 
became the univers al ton ic for every national ailment, and 
“cough syrup and boot-pdish manufacturers, as well as 
music - hall lyric ists, who us ed his brand name to admon- 


ish the public, helped to perpetuate the legend of his 
enduring effectiveness” (Preston 1967a, p. xiii). The press 
sang praises of Wols eley, whom Prime Minister Ben jamin 
Disraeli gave the sobriquet of “our only General” 
(Lehmann 1964, p. 283). 

While Wolseley was in Cyprus in 1879, the Zulu War broke 
out. After the dis astrous debacle at Is andlwana (22 February 
1879), at which some 800 European and 500 native troops 
were wiped out, Wolseley was chos en by the govern ment to 
restore the situation. The popular magazine Punch express ed 
this sentiment: 


When Wolseley’s mentioned, Wellesley’s brought to mind 
Two men, two names, of answerable kind: 

Call to the front, like Wellesley, good at need, 

Go, Wolseley, and like Wellesley, greatly speed. 

(Leh mann 1964, p. 245) 


This play on the similarity between Wols eley’s name and 
that of Field Marshal Arthur Wellesley, First Duke of Welling- 
ton, reassured the British public that all would be well. 

During this same period, “our only other Gener al” was 
Field Marshal Earl Frederick S. Roberts, V.C. The exploits of 
his men and his achievements in India were recorded 
by Rudyard Kipling, who also wrote two poems about 
Roberts. 

During the second half of the Victorian era, the British 
Army became accepted and adm ired. It was the instru ment 
for gaining and extending the British Empire, and its 
ex ploits fan ned the flames of patriotism and jingoism, pop- 
ulari zing imperialism at the same time. The British Army’s 
leaders, soldiers, and battles became a permanent part of 
Brit ain’s popular culture. 
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Military Medicine, British Army— 

Enlistment Physical Standards 

The physical standards for soldiers to enlist in the British 
Army fluctuated consider ably during this period, although 
they decreas ed when there was a sudden demand for new 
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soldiers, as in time of war. Physical st andards were lowered 
later in the nineteenth century as the available manpower 
pool shrank and as the number of recruits coming from 
urban areas increas ed. 

Prior to the Crimean War (1854-1856) many of the 
rec ruits came from rural areas and were considered health- 
ier and more robust than their counterparts decades later. 
There was frequently no proper physical examination for 
recruits, or it was superficial, although they were required to 
declare any physical dis ability. 

In 1861, the age limits of new recruits were 17 to 25 years 
with a minimum height of 5 feet, 8 inches. The minimum 
height was set at 5 feet, 6 inches in May 1869, but after the 
introduction of short service and rec ruiting shortfalls, the 
requirement was lowered in August 1870 to 5 feet, 4 inches. 
The hei ght st and ards changed frequently, occasionally rising 
to 5 feet, 6 inches for infantry recruits, but they were usu ally 
lowered. From 1883 to 1889 the standard was only 5 feet, 3 
inches, but it was 5 feet, 4 inches from 1889 to 1897, when it 
fell again, finally to 5 feet, 3 inches in 1900, during the Sec- 
ond Boer War. 

In 1884, the min imum wei ght for new recruits was set at 
115 pounds, and the minimum chest measurement for 
recruits under 5 feet, 6 inches in height was 33 inches. 
Ironically, as the standard of living and health of most 
Britons improved with economic, demograph ic, and med- 
ical improvements, the British Army was forced to lower its 
standards and enlist smaller and you nger men. Even then, 
recruits not meeting the physical standards could be 
enlisted on a conditional basis as “special enlistments.” 
These “specials, which increased from 18 percent to 36 
percent of all enlistments during the 1890s, were antici- 
pated to meet the minimum physical st and ards within four 
months after enlistment. Even with lowered physical st an- 
dards, the number of recruits rejected by medical exami- 
nations increased from 4,600 men in 1861 to 23,370 in 
1898. 

In 1901, by which time all recruits received thorough 
physical exam inations by army doctors, the most common 
physical reas ons for re jection were: inadequate chest meas- 
urement, 6.4 percent; defective vision, 4.2 percent; and being 
underwei ght, 3.4 percent. 


See also Boer War, Second (1899-1902); Crimean War; Rank 
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Military Medicine, British Army—Hospitals and 
Soldier Treatment 

The medical treatment of British Army soldiers improved 
consider ably from 1815 to 1914 as public awareness grew 
and medical and scientific advances were made. 

During the first half of this period, sick or wounded sol- 
diers were treated by their regimental medical officer, with 
two assist ant su rgeons and assisted by an enlisted dispens er, 
at their regimental hospital. This regimental hospital was a 
tent in the field or a separate barr ack block in garrison and 
could gener ally hold up to thirty soldiers. If the soldier had 
a serious injury or dis ease while in garris on, he was sent to 
a gener al hospital in Chatham, Dublin, or Cork, or later to 
Woolwich and Netley. Gener al hospitals, with permanent 
staffs, could hold bet ween 200 and 300 soldier inpatients. 

The Crimean War (1854-1856) ex posed the inadequacy of 
the British Army medical services. In the Crimea, tactics dic- 
tated that attacks continue, regardless of casualties, to main- 
tain the momentum of the offensive. Only after the bat tle was 
over would the wounded receive any type of treatment. Gen- 
erally, the bandsmen, who had no medical training, would 
carry the wounded to the regiment al hospital tent in the rear. 
By that time, many wounded soldiers who could have lived 
with prompt treatment had already died or were suffering 
from infection. Regimental surgeons, gener ally overwhelmed 
after a large battle when there were thousands of casualties, 
did the best they could with rudimentary instruments. Sword 
and bayonet wounds were sewn up, bullets were probed for 
and extracted, and severely damaged limbs were quickly 
amputated, hacked off with a large knife or saw. Even though 
chloroform had been introduced as a general anesthetic in 
1847, the British Army inspector-general of hospitals report- 
edly forbade its use ,‘on the grounds that pain was a stimulant 
to recovery” (Baylen and Conway 1968, pp. 16-17). Asa result, 
soldiers were frequently given a slug of rum or whiskey or, if 
that was unavailable, had a rag stuffed in their mouth or were 
told to “bite the bullet” before surgery. 

Evacuation from the regimental hospitals to ships 3 miles 
from the battlefidd was tortuous and difficult, in large 
measure because the British Army commander in chief had 
deliberately instructed that no regimental hospital equip- 
ment or field ambulance units were to accompany the ori gi- 
nal expedition. Some local wagons were acquired, and sea- 
men also carried the wounded in hammocks slung on poles. 

Ships took these wounded and ill soldiers to Scutari, 
where the largest base hospital could accommodate 1,086 
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patients. Conditions were unsanit ary, the soldiers were over- 
crowded, and equipment, medicine, and supplies were in 
short supply. Florence Nightingale headed the Scut ari hospi- 
tal fem ale nu rsing staff and made signif icant improvements 
over the winter of 1854-1855. 

Medical care and treatment improved after the Crimean 
War, especially while on active service. There were fewer gu n- 
shot wounds during the colonialwars, and most wou nds were 
slashing and stabbing wounds. Regimental surgeons, who 
were better trained and had supplies of anesthesia, tried to 
repair injured limbs rather than immediately amputate them. 

Various reorganizations and more sophisticated equip- 
ment permitted the British to treat and evacuate their 
wounded more ef ficiently and effectively during the Second 
Boer War (1899-1902). Each rifle company had one non- 
commissioned officer and two trained stretcher bearers 
attached to it, and these personnel evacuated the wounded 
to the battalion aid station. Stretcher bearers from the 
stretcher bearer company took the wounded to the next ech- 
elon of treatment, the bri gade field hospital, which had five 
officers and forty other personnel. It was intended for the 
temporary treatment of up to 100 patients. 

Medical facilities for more serious cases were not mobile. 
Next was the stationary hospital, organized for 100 patients 
on stretchers, whose personnel included 4 officers and 41 
other ranks. The general hospital, norm ally at the end of the 
line of communications, had 166 personnel assigned to it, 
including 20 medical offiers, 1 quartermaster, and 145 other 
ranks, all belonging to the Royal Army Medical Corps. There 
were also 8, and later 20, female nurses assigned to each gen- 
eral hospital. General Hospit al No. 2 in Pretoria, for example, 
had 1,200 beds. The British also operated 4 hospital trains 
and 10 hospital ships du ring the Second Boer War. 
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Military Medicine, British Army— 

Medical Personnel 

After the Napoleonic Wars, the British Army relied on regi- 
mental su rgeons, two assist ant su rgeons, and a dispenser, to 


provide medical care to its soldiers at the regimental level. 
Military medical personnel became better trained, per- 
formed more functions, and made greater contributions to 
the army as medical and scientific advances were made. 

Lit tle progress in the medical field was made until the 
Crimean War (1854-1856), a large conflict the Army Med- 
ical Department was woefully ill prepared for. A hospital 
corps of about 600 trained wagon drivers, stretcher bearers, 
and hospital orderlies was established in April 1854 for 
Crimean service. In 1854, there were 667 medical officers 
serving on the staff or with regiments; an additional 174 
were contr acted for the Crimea. This allocated one doctor to 
every 144 men, hypothetically sufficient for a force of 
25,000—although the British force grew to over 60,000 sol- 
diers, who suffered from unimaginable privation, grievous 
wounds, and cholera without adequate medical supplies or 
facilities. 

Having read of these horrible conditions and soldier suf- 
fering in the Crimea, Florence Nightingale volunteered to 
head a female nursing staff at the military hospital at Scu- 
tari. She initially recruited thirty-eight female nurses to 
serve with her. Nightingale made significant improvements 
in hospital, bedding, and clothing cleanliness; diets; and 
medical supply availability and organization. Her assistance 
improved hospital conditions for the soldiers in the Crimea , 
especially over the first harsh winter of 1854-1855. 

After the Crimean War, the Army Hospital Corps was 
established in 1857. It consisted of soldiers who enlisted 
specifically for medical service and attended a special two- 
month course at Aldershot. In 1883, there were 2,000 men in 
the Army Hospital Corps. The Army Nursing Service was 
formed in 1861. 

Administrative reforms were made in 1873 to consolidate 
prec ious medical personnel and resources, make them more 
efficient, and standardize medical treatment. Medical offi- 
cers were removed from regimental control and assigned to 
either one of the two general hospitals (at Netley and Wool- 
wich) or base hospitals, under control of the Army Medical 
Corps. Improvements were made in the pay and status of 
medical officers. 

After inadequac ies in medical personnel competence and 
treatment were revealed in the British ex pedition to Egypt in 
1882, a select commit tee recommended additional training 
for medical noncommissioned officers and men. The com- 
mit tee also recommended improvements in train ing and an 
expansion of the female nursing service. (Seven female 
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nurs eshad accompanied the British force to South Africa in 
1879, and 32 served in Egypt and the Sudan between 1882 
and 1885.) The number of female army nurses was 
expanded from 60 in 1890 to 72 in 1898. The Royal Army 
Medical Corps (RAMC), consolidating all male medical per- 
son nel and activities, was formed in 1898. 

The Second Boer War (1899-1902) was the first conflict 
in which each soldier was issued a first aid dressing. Each 
company had attached to it one medical noncommissioned 
officer and two stretcher bearers to take the wounded sol- 
diers to the battalion aid st ation. The battalion aid st ation 
was the lowest level at which a surgeon or physician served. 
About 800 army nurses also served in the Second Boer War, 
serving no closer to the front lines than in ambulance tr ains 
and at railheads. About 8,500 medical personnel, of whom 
about three-quarters were contr acted civilians, s erved in the 
Second Boer War. 

Queen Alex andra’s Imperial Milit ary Nursing Service was 
formed and replaced the Army Nursing Service in 1902. 
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Military Medicine, British Army—Sanitation 
Reformers discovered during the Crimean War that the 
British soldier was living in a filthy environment, and that 
his unsanitary environment would need to be improved to 
ensure soldier fitness for duty and productivity. 

Florence Nightingale, whose prestige in 1856 was 
immense as a result of her work in Crimean hospitals, and 
Secretary at War Sidney Herbert were largely responsible 
for the establishment of the army Sanitary Commission in 
1857. They compared army and civilian sanitary and living 
conditions to show the generally miserable state of the sol- 
dier’s health and that his mortality was twice that of the 
average male in England. This unhealthy, unsanitary envi- 
ronment, more than anything else, contributed to the high 
rate of sickness and disease in the army. Barracks had been 
built without adequate ventilation, heating, lighting, water, 
and sewage dis posal, and were frequently overcrowded, 
often including soldiers’ wives and families. The commis- 
sions 1857 report recommended 600 cubic feet of living 
space for each soldier, while the existing regulations 
required 450 cubic feet, which compared atrociously with 


the 480 or more cubic feet allowed paupers in Scottish 
poorhouses. 

Efforts to improve the soldiers’ environment were only 
partially successful. Public and political interest waned in 
the 1860s, the government wanted to mmimize expendi- 
tures, and the Army Sanitary Commission was allowed to 
laps e. Progress in soldiers’ health continued, and in 1873 the 
regimental medical officer was required “to be particular in 
obs erving the married soldiers’ quarters and is to report to 
the Commanding Officer if they are not kept in a proper 
state of cleanliness” (Maitland 1950, p. 113). By the mid- 
1880s, most serious sanitary and other problems in bar- 
racks had been corrected. Improvements had also been 
made in the soldiers’ diet, more facilities for pers onal 
hygiene were provided, and more opportunities for wash ing 
clothes and bedding were made available. 

British participation in the Second Boer War (1899- 
1902) revealed a continued lack of understanding of various 
aspects of sanit ation, not ably the import ance of clean drink- 
ing water. Soldiers frequently drank contaminated water, 
which caused massive outbreaks of typhoid fever. Of the 
556,653 British soldiers who served in the Second Boer War, 
57,684 contracted typhoid. The British lost 7,582 soldiers 
killed in action, but 8,225 died from typhoid. 

Scientific and medical advances led to a bet ter under- 
standing of the connection between infectious diseases, 
notably tuberculosis, respiratory ailments, and fevers, and 
environment. After the Second Boer War, the British Army 
founded a School of Sanitation at Ash Vale, near Aldershot, 
and barracks improvements and renovations were made 
through 1906. 
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Military Medicine, British Army— 
Venereal Disease 
Venereal dis eases, in spite of increas edawareness, improved 
sanitation, temper ance, and more facilities and opportu ni- 
ties for soldier recreation, plagued the British Army 
throughout the nineteenth century. 

Florence Nightingale, nurse and pioneer medical 
reformer, was appalled at the high inc idence of venereal dis- 
ease in the Crimea, where it was the fourth major cause— 
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after malnutrition, tuberculosis, and dys entery—of dis able- 
ment and hospitalization. After the Crimean War progr ams 
were initiated to improve sanitation, even though the issue 
of venereal dis ease was a delicate social problem gener ally 
ignored by society, and the British Army attempted to con- 
trol venereal dis eas es. In 1859, for example, there were 422 
adm issions to army hospitals caus ed by venereal dis ease for 
every 1,000 soldiers, and the following year 369 cases per 
1,000 men. There was a very bad outbreak of venereal dis- 
ease in 1862 in Great Brit ain among troops recently retu rned 
from India, where the dis ease was rife. 

The government was pressured to enact medical reforms . 
The first Contagious Diseases Act was passed in 1864, 
requiring compulsory hospitalization for women thought to 
be prostitutes in milit ary areas. The 1864 act was gener ally 
inef fective, and the Act for the Bet ter Prevention of Conta- 
gious Diseases was passed two years later. The 1866 act, 
among other provisions, enlarged military areas in which 
women suspected of prostitution could be detained for 
medical examination and decreed more severe penalties for 
brothel keepers. 

In about 1860, the army estimated that venereal diseases 
caus ed 33 percent of all hospitalizations. Th is rate decreas ed 
to 29 percent in 1864 and to 20 percent in 1867. A third act 
in 1869 again enlarged the military areas and required 
incarceration for suspected prostitutes. The Cont agious Dis- 
eases Acts were later considered degrading and were 
repealed in 1886. 

In 1873, the army dec ided to dock the wages of soldiers 
found to have venereal dis eases, and this resulted in a large 
decrease in reported cas es in 1873-1874. In 1875, however, 
it was dis covered that soldiers were failing to report their 
dis ease and trying to treat it thems elves. 

Venereal dis eas es were more rampant in the British forces 
serving in India, even though brothels were inspected and 
operated and prostitutes regulated by military authorities. 
The clamor of religious moralists in Great Britain caus ed 
military brothels to be clos edtempor arily in 1888. The vene- 
real dis ease rate for British soldiers in India then skyrock- 
eted, from 361 hospital admissions for every 1,000 soldiers 
in 1887 to 438.1 per 1,000 in 1890-1893, at which time the 
rate for soldiers in Britain was “only” 203.7 per 1,000. 

Military brothels were reopened in India in 1899. The 
imposition of stricter controls resulted in a decrease in the 
venereal dis ease rate of 536 hospital admissions per 1,000 
British soldiers in India in 1895 to 67 per 1,000 in 1909. 


Many regiments by that time operated their own brothels, 
with patrons restricted to British soldiers. 
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Military Music 

Military forces have been accompanied by music for millen- 
nia. Music has been used to instill discipline and aid drill 
and precision movements, to give orders and signals during 
maneuvers and in combat, to instill confidence on the bat- 
tlefield, to entertain and enhance morale, and to overawe an 
adversary. 

In Britain, one fife and one drum were authorized in the 
1500s for each company of 100 infantrymen. This seems to 
have been the beginning of military and regimental bands, 
probably under the influence of the French Army. The first 
bands were formed in the early eighteenth century and con- 
sisted of a small number of musicians who played instru- 
ments such as horns, bassoons, and drums. Scottish regi- 
ments generally also had pipers, albeit unofficially, in their 
bands beginning in 1633. Bands were usually maintained 
privately by the officers of each regiment. 

The official British Army trumpet and bugle calls, or 
“sounds,” were first codified and issued in 1798. These 
included reveille to wake the soldiers at 6:00 a.m., through 
lights out at 10:15 pM. The regulation bugle calls were reput- 
edly compos ed not by an Englishman, but by the Austrian 
compos er Fr anz Joseph Haydn. 

While the British Army was on active service in the 
Crimean War (1854-1856), a grand review was held in 
honor of Queen Victoria’s birthday. The bands of the various 
regiments were mass ed and played “G od Save the Queen” 
The music was played in many dif ferent arrangements and 
in differing keys, and it became obvious that some type of 
organization and standardization was needed for the mili- 
tary bands. As a result, the British School of Music was 
est ablished in 1857 at Kneller Hall, Twickenham. 

The ceremony of playing “Long Reveille” was also insti- 
tuted during the Crimean War. This was probably the first 
example of a performance of the Mass ed Pipes and Drums 
of the Highland Brigade, also notable because pipers had 
been officially recognizedas such in 1854. 

Regiments gener ally had their own music and their own 
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slow march and quick march as well. The Leicestershire Reg- 
iment’s band, for example, always played “Wolfe’s Lament” 
before the national anthem. The Grenadier Guards had “The 
British Grenadier,’ a popular tune that was adopted by other 
regiments. Many regiments had tunes that reminded them 
of their home counties, such as the Lincolnshire Regiment's 
“The Lincolnshire Poacher” and the Suffolk Regiment's 
quick march, “Speed the Plough” Regimental bands also 
gave concerts for their soldiers. 

British soldiers frequently sang songs, especially while 
marching (such as during the long treks of the Second Boer 
War), to help make the time go by quicker and to raise their 
mor ale. Many soldiers’ s ongs, however, are too crude or rib- 
ald to appear in print. 
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Militia 

The militia was the oldest of the auxiliary forces, trac ing its 
roots back to King Alfred in the ninth century. It first 
appeared in the statute books in 1558. The militia had a for- 
mal statutory existence from 1558 to 1604, 1648 to 1735, 
1757 to 1831, and from 1852 to 1908. 

Initially, the militia was responsible to the county high 
sheriff, and later to the lord lieutenant, thus being a truly 
“territorial” force. Militia officers were gener ally required to 
be local landowners. Service in the militia was usu ally vol- 
untary, with cert ain categories of people, including peers, 
soldiers, clergy, and so on, being exempt from service. 

The Militia Act of 1852 revived the militia both in num- 
bers and effectiveness. It also fixed the strength of the mili- 
tia at 80,000 men to be rais ed by voluntary recruitment. 
During the Crimean War (1854-1856) many militia regi- 
ments performed us eful services in garrison duty in the 
Mediterranean Sea, replacing regular battalions that 
deployed to active service in the Crimea. 

An important requirement for modernization of the 
British Army as contained in the Cardwell Reforms of the 
early 1870s was the “localization” of the military system in 
territorial areas, where line regiments would be linked with 
militia regiments. This was especially import ant for rec ruit- 
ing purposes. This was accomplished by dividing Brit ain 


into sixty-six districts, following county boundaries as 
much as possible. Each district consisted of two regular bat- 
talions (one was generally on overseas service), two militia 
battalions, and volunteers. The Localization Act of 1872 also 
transferred control of the militia and volunteers from the 
lords lieutenant to the Crown. 

The linked battalion system was completed in 1881 with 
the amalgamation of many regular regiments. At that time 
militia battalions were redesignated as the 3rd (and some- 
times 4th) battalion of regular infantry regiments, without 
changing their militia st atus. 

Service in the militia was also an alternate method of 
achieving an army career, because most direct commis- 
sions were given to militia officers. In the latter decades of 
Queen Victoria’s reign, about 150 new officers were com- 
missioned each year after having served at least fifteen 
months in the militia. 

During the Second Boer War (1899-1902) militia batta- 
ions not only provided home defense and garrisoned 
Mediterr anean bases, but they also served and fought well in 
South Africa. 

In 1908, the yeomanry and volunteer infantry battalions 
were merged to form the Territorial Force, under War Office 
supervision. At the same time, the militia ceased to exist and 
its units were transferred to the Special Reserve, where they 
retained their bat talion designation in the regimental system, 
with the task of providing drafts for the regulars in wartime. 


See also Boer War, Second (1899-1902); Cardwell Reforms; 
Crimean War; Haldane, Richard B.; Home Defense; Officers, 
British Army—Sources of Commissioning; Volunteers; 
Yeomanry 

References: Barnett (1970); Farwell (1981); Mills (1996) 


Minié Rifle 
See Bullets; Infantry, British Army—Small Arms 


Miranzai Field Force (1891) 
The Orakzai tribe of the Pathans, like many other North- 
West Frontier tribes, became increasing hostile toward the 
British after the outbreak of the Second Afghan War in 
1878. The Orakzais had an earlier history of belligerency 
and banditry and had begun minor hostilities in 1855 that 
were suppressed. 

In 1891, after the Orakzaishad become more defiant and 
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Mobilization Planning 


conducted numerous cross-border raids, the British sent a 
punitive ex pedition, comm anded by Bri gadier General (later 
Gener al) Sir William S. A. Lockhart, to the Mir anzai Valley. 
Lockhart’s force was divided into three columns, com- 
manded by Colonel A. McC. Bruce, Lieutenant Colonel A. H. 
Turner, and Lieutenant Colonel C. C. Brownlow, respectively. 
After a delay caus ed by bad weather, the force ass embled at 
Gwada in the Khanki Valley on 29 January 1891. The three 
columns conducted mobile operations and destroyed vil- 
lages so quickly that the Orakzais came to terms and agreed 
to the construction of three fortified posts on the Samana 
Ridge and roads connecting them, overlooking the Miran zai 
Valley. With its mission apparently completed, the force was 
dis banded the following month. 

During the construction of the positions on the Samana 
Ridge , hostile Orakzai tribesmen attacked the working par- 
ties’ military escort on 24 April 1891. The tribesmen were 
concerned that the British would annex the area and 
decided to conduct a preemptive strike. British reinforce- 
ments were sent to the area and the Miran zai Field Force was 
reformed for a second expedition. Again commanded by 
Lockhart, the force consisted of three columns and a cavalry 
brigade. Colonel Sym commanded the 1st Column, and the 
2nd and 3rd Colu mns were comm anded by the same officers 
from the first ex pedition. Colonel Biscoe commanded the 
Cavalry Brigade. 

The Miran zai Field Force for the second ex pedition was 
ass embled and prepared for oper ations by 16 April 1891. Lit- 
tle opposition was encountered although the troops suf fered 
in the heat with a shortage of water while occupying the 
Samana Ridge on 17 and 18 April. A short but fierce engage- 
ment was fought at Gulistan on 20 April, resulting in a 
British victory and one man killed and four wounded. The 
Orakzais lost about 200 men. 

Lockhart’s force doggedly pursued the Orakzais th rough- 
out April and the first week of May, with the tribesmen sur- 
rendering at Gulistan on 9 May 1891. The Miranzai Field 
Force was broken up for a second time later in late May, 
although one native mountain battery and three infantry 
regiments remained to ensure that the outposts were con- 
structed on Samana Ridge. 


See also Afghan War, Second (1878-1880); India; Indian Army 

Operations; Lockhart, General Sir William S. A.; North-West 

Frontier 

References: Barthorp (1982); Haythornthwaite (1995); Miller 
(1977); Nevill (1912) 


Mobilization Planning 

The British Army did not have any mobilization plans when 
the Prussians mobilized its reserves with unprecedented 
rapidity and decisively defeated the French in the Franco- 
Prussian War (1870-1871). The British took steps, initially 
inef fective, to develop their own mobilization and deploy- 
ment plans. 

In 1875, the British produced a mobilization plan in 
which the home forces were organized into brigades, divi- 
sions, and army corps, each with its own staff organization 
and headquarters. The plan included assembly areas for 
res ervists and logistical centers. This plan was bas ed on an 
army of eight corps, for which available regular and auxil- 
iary infantry troops were sufficient to provide unit cadres; 
there were insufficient cavalry, artillery, and other support 
troops to fill the propos ed ei ght corps. The 1875 mobiliza- 
tion plan was ineffective, as shown in the chaotic partial 
mobilization exercise involving two corps in 1876. The 
1875 plan was ignored when one corps was mobilized in 
1878. 

The prevailing method of operations was that when an 
ex peditionary force was needed overs eas, a comm ander was 
designated, available units were hastily ass embled, organ- 
ized into provisional brigades, equipped, and sent to their 
destination. Such ad hoc arrangements could only work in 
the case of small, colon ialwars. 

After the 1882 British expedition to Egypt, the Gordon 
Relief Expedition in the Sudan (1884-1885), and the war 
scare with Russia in 1885 over the Penjdeh Incident, the 
recently appointed director of military intelligence, Major 
General (later General) Sir Henry Brackenbury, drew up 
realistic mobilization plans. He conducted a systematic 
analysis of all military forces available and how they could 
best be organized. Brackenbury arranged the force struc- 
ture so that after units for home defense and colonial garri- 
son duty were allocated, there would be enough troops 
remaining to organize and fill two army corps of regular 
soldiers, plus a cavalry division and supply and support 
troops. This scheme, which became the standard for later 
plans, was controversial at the time, because it revealed the 
British Army’s lack of readiness and would require signifi- 
cant expense to accomplish. The two army corps mobiliza- 
tion plan was endorsed by the secretary of state for war, 
Edward Stanhope, and it was a key component of his 1888 
Stanhope Memorandum, which enumerated and priori- 
tized British Army missions. In early 1888, mobilization 
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Modder River, Battle of 


planning had increased significantly and was transferred 
from the Intelligence Branch directly to the office of the 
adjutant-general. 

Mobilization for the Second Boer War, while unprece- 
dented and generally successful, was hindered by a number 
of factors. Officers designated to be unit comm anders and 
staff officers upon mobilization did not always hold those 
positions in peacetime, and there was a staff shortage in 
many units. On other occasions, mobilization plans were 
altered for no reason other than to organize “fancy” 
brigades, such as Scotch or Irish brigades. 

In late 1901, during the Second Boer War, the Mobiliza- 
tion Division was again amalgamated with the Intelligence 
Division. The new organization was headed by a lieutenant 
general, designated the director gener al of mobilization and 
military intelligence. One of the Esher Commit tee recom- 
mendations carried out in 1904 was to transfer the Mobi- 
lization Division of the Intelligence Department to the 
Director ate of Military Train ing. 


See also Arabi Rebellion; Boer War, Second (1899-1902); 

Brackenbury, General Sir Henry; Esher Committee; Gordon 

Relief Expedition; Home Defense; Penjdeh Incident; Stanhope 

Memorandum; War Office 

References: Fergusson (1984); Hamer (1970); Kochanski 
(1999); Spiers (1992); Wheeler (1914) 


Modder River, Battle of (28 November 1899) 

The Battle of Modder River (28 November 1899) showed 
that leaders and tactics, in light of advanced weapons tech- 
nology, needed to be flexible to meet changing battlefield 
conditions. 

The British forces in South Africa were divided into three 
main forces in November 1899 to accomplish three different 
missions. The western most force, the 10,000-man Ist Divi- 
sion commanded by Lieutenant General (later Field Mar- 
shal) Lord Paul S. Methuen, was given the task of relieving 
Kimberley. On 21 November, his force began the 75-mile 
advance north from Orange River Station, encountering 
Boer forces and winning engagements at Belmont (23 
November) and Graspan (25 November). The next signifi- 
cant obstacle on the march was the Modder River, about 21 
miles south of Kimberley. 

On 27 November 1899, 1,500 Boers led by Assist ant Com- 
mandant- General Piet A. Cron je had arrived from Mafeking 
and joined Assist ant Commandant-General Jacobus De la 


Rey’s force, about 3,500 men with six Krupp guns. De la Rey, 
who had fought at Belmont and Graspan, began to appreci- 
ate the need to alter conventional tactics. 

The Boers had been plac ing their artillery on the crests of 
steep hills, believing them impregnable. But in fact these 
crests were easily identifiable targets and highly vulner able 
to counterbattery fire, and the slopes of the hills protected 
the attacker. Moreover, plunging fire from rifles greatly 
reduced their range and effectiveness. The horizontal, flat 
trajectory of the Maus ers would increase their lethality and 
permit them to fire to the limit of their 2,200-yard range. De 
la Rey dec ided to place his force in the bed of the Riet River 
(and centered on the railroad bridge that cross ed over it), 
near its confluence with the Modder River. This was in 
essence a large and deep trench, and its southern lip pro- 
vided ideal cover and concealment for a firing line. 

Early on 28 November 1899, with inadequate intelligence, 
Methuen hurriedly ordered an attack. He also had inaccu- 
rate maps and believed the rivers could be easily forded. The 
British advanced at about 7:00 A.M. on a 3-mile front, with 
the 9th Bri gade on the left (west) of the railway line and the 
Guards Brigade on the right, toward the Modder Bridge at 
the river junction. When the British were 1,200 yards from 
the unseen enemy positions, the Boers, using smokeless 
powder, opened fire prematurely with a hail of bullets. The 
British were pinned down in the scorching heat, with the 
Guards Brigade unable to advance. Shortly after noon, ele- 
ments of the 9th Bri gade moved around the Boer ri ght flank. 
Boers on the right flank, subject to friendly fire from the 
north river bank, retreated, and a further British advance 
was halted. 

Methuen, who had exercis ed lit tle comm and and control 
over the battle, was wounded at about 4:00 P.M. The opera- 
tion became even more disorganized as darkness fell and 
the firing faded away. The British postponed a planned 
attack, and the Boers decided to abandon their positions 
that night. 

The Bat tle of Modder River was a costly victory for the 
British, who lost 70 all ranks killed and 413 wounded, as 
compared to Boer casualties of about 150. Methuen, with lit- 
tle enemy intelli gence, faulty maps, and inadequate commu- 
nications, rode bravely around the battlefield like a junior 
officer, but he failed to exercise proper comm and and con- 
trol of the operation. Most import antly, the Bat tle of Modder 
River demonstrated the futility of frontal assaults against an 
entrenched enemy. 
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Mohammed Ahmed bin Seyyid Abdullah 


See also Boer War, Second (1899-1902); Boers; Cronje, 

Assistant Commandant-General Piet A.; De la Rey, Assistant 

Commandant-General Jacobus; Mafeking, Siege of; Methuen, 

Field Marshal Paul S. 
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Mohammed Ahmed bin Seyyid Abdullah 
See Mahdi 


Mohmand Field Force (1897) 

The general uprising by Pathan tribes on the North-West 
Frontier that began in July 1897 sparked many smaller tribal 
insu rgenc ies and hostilities. 

On 7 August 1897, about 5,000 Mohmands entered 
British territory and attacked the border post at Shab kadr 
Fort, about 18 miles north of Peshawar. The garrison held 
out for over twelve hours until the Peshawar Movable Col- 
umn, commanded by Colonel Woon, arrived and reinforced 
it. The next day Woon marched his force to attack the tribes- 
men on the plateau near the fort, but before this was accom- 
plished, Bri gadier General E. R. Elles arrived from Peshawar 
and assumed command of operations. As the Mohmands 
advanced on the British, two squadrons of the 13th Bengal 
Lancers conducted an audacious cavalry charge and dis- 
rupted the enemy attack. 

To pacify the Mohmands, it was decided to form the two- 
brigade Mohmand Field Force, commanded by Elles. The 1st 
Brigade was comm anded by Brigadier General R. Westm acott 
and consisted of the 1st Battalion, Somerset Light Infantry; 
20th Punjabis; and 2nd Bat talion, 1st Gurkhas. Brigadier Gen- 
eral C.R. Macgregor commanded the 2nd Brigade, composed 
of the 2nd Battalion, Oxfordsh ire Light Infantry; six compa- 
nies of the 37th Dogras; and the 9th Gurkhas. Divisional 
troops included the 13th Bengal Lancers, Jodhpur Lancers, 
two mountain batteries, three Maximmach ine guns, and sup- 
porting elements. Elles was instructed to coordinate opera- 
tions with the Malakand Field Force, commanded by 
Brigadier Gener al (later General) Sir Bindon Blood. 

The Mohmand Field Force began its advance on 14 Sep- 
tember 1897 over barren terrain through intense heat to 


Gand ab. After recon noitering the area, the Mohmand Field 
Force linked up with Blood’s Malakand Field Force on 20 
September, and Blood’s 3rd Brigade (commanded by 
Colonel Graves) was attached to Elles’s force. Two days later, 
the Mohmand Field Force attacked enemy positions on the 
Badmanai Pass. The Mohmands defended gallantly at first 
but could not withst and the British onslaught, supported by 
artillery and a Maxim gun, and fled before the British 
reached their positions. The British lost one killed and six 
wounded; Mohmand casualties are unknown. 

Continuing the advance on 23 Sept ember 1897, the 
Mohmand Field Force met little opposition other than occa- 
sional sniping, and it destroyed many villages in its path. The 
razing of additional villages produced si gns that the tribesmen 
were willing to come to terms, which were negotiated on 28 
September. The Mohmands were fined and required to sur- 
render many of their weapons. The mission of the Mohmand 
Field Force had been accomplished, and it was dis banded, with 
some units sent to the Malakand and Tirah Field Forces. The 
Mohmand Field Force, which lost four soldiers killed and 
twenty-five wounded during its operations, had traveled to 
areas never before visited by British forces and demonstrated 
that cross-border depredations would not be tolerated. 


See also Blood, General Sir Bindon; India; Indian Army 

Operations; Malakand Field Force; North-West Frontier; Tirah 
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Morse Code 
See Communications 


Mudki, Battle of (18 December 1845) 
See Sale, Major General Sir Robert; Sikh War, First 
(1845-1846) 


Multan, Siege of (1848-1849) 
See Gujerat, Battle of; Sikh War, Second 
(1848-1849) 
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Nana Sahib (c. 1821-?) 

Nana Sah ib was a leader of the mutineers at Cawnpore, 
after initi ally supporting the British. His most infamous act 
was to order the slaughter of about 200 British women and 
children in Cawnpore in July 1857. 

One of the adopted sons of the last Peshwa of Bithur, Baji 
Rao II, a Mahratta monarch, Nana Sahib’s real name was 
Dhondu Pant. He was born in about 1821. Baji Rao II had 
been dethroned by the British, who took his land in exchange 
for a pension of about £80,000 per year. When Baji Rao II died 
in 1851, his pension stopped, and Nana Sahib attempted 
repeatedly, without success, to have the pension reinstated. He 
retained the courtesy title of Maharajah of Bithur. 

Mutin ies of native regiments occurred throughout early 
1857, at about the same time Nana Sah ib traveled to Luck- 
now to meet with the British financial comm issioner about 
his father’s pension. Nana Sah ib, rebuffed by the British, 
stated that events in Cawnpore required him to return 
quickly to nearby Bithur. The British were suspicious, but 
Nana Sah ib returned to Cawnpore with his own armed ret- 
inue and offered his services to the British. Nana Sah ibs 
men were assigned to guard the treasury. 

As the word of the massacre at Meerut and other 
mutinies reached Cawnpore, the situation grew tense until 
finally, on the night of 5 June 1857, s ome of the Cawnpore 
native regiments mutinied. They broke into the treasury, 
reportedly assisted by some of Nana Sahib’s men. A depu- 
tation of mutineers approached Nana Sah ib and asked him 
to lead the mutineers to Delhi. Disgruntled by the years of 
British refus als to reinstate his father’s pension and other 
slights, Nana Sahib, ambitious and eager to regain his 
father’s greatness, apparently dec ided it was no longer to 


his advant age to side with the British. Nana Sah ib intended 
to lead the mutineers to Delhi but returned to Cawnpore to 
lead four mutinous regiments. 

On 6 June 1857, Nana Sah ibs rebels attacked the British 
defenders of Cawnpore. Outnu mbered, the besieged British 
negotiated to surrender to Nana Sahib on 27 June, with 
plans for the survivors to be evacuated by boat. When the 
boats were loaded, a murderous fusillade rang out from the 
opposite shore. When the firing stopped, the men were sep- 
arated from the women and children and all shot. About 
125 women and children survived this massacre, and 
joined later by others, over 200 were crammed into a small 
house called the Bibighar, or the House of the Ladies. 

A British relief force, commanded by Bri gadier Gener al 
(Jater Major General Sir) Henry Havelock, advanced on 
Cawnpore. Nana Sah ib dec ided to execute all his host ages, 
who were butchered and dumped into a well. Havelock’s 
force defeated the rebels on 16 July 1857, and Nana Sahib 
reportedly galloped away toward Bithur. After pretending 
to commit suicide in the Ganges River, Nana Sahib was 
never seen or heard from again. He may have died from 
fever in Nepal in 1859. 


See also Cawnpore, Siege and Relief of; Havelock, Major 

General Sir Henry; India; Indian Mutiny; Rhani of Jhansi; 
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Napier, Admiral Sir Charles (1786-1860) 
Charles Napier was a distinguished British naval officer 
with over a half century of service on the high seas. He is 
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Napier, Field Marshal Robert C., First Baron Napier of Magdala and Carynton 


probably best known as comm ander of the Baltic Fleet from 
1854 to 1855, during the Crimean War. 

Born in Scotland on 6 March 1786, Napier entered the 
Royal Navy as a midshipman in 1799. Napier partic ipated in 
numerous operations against the French during the 
Napoleonic Wars and fought against the Americans during 
the War of 1812. 

In the early 1830s he served successfully as a vice admi- 
ralin the Portuguese Navy. Reinstated in the Royal Navy in 
1834, he was promoted to commodore in 1839. Napier par- 
ticipated in the storming of Sidon in September 1839 and 
Acre the following month. 

Napier was promoted to vice admiral in May 1853. The 
Russians attacked Turkey that summer, and the Turks 
declared war on Russia on 5 October 1853. The British (and 
later the French) fleets entered the Black Sea to bolster 
Turkey. War fever broke out in these countries, with British 
troops sailing in February 1854 and French soldiers a few 
weeks later for Turkey. 

Napier was appointed comm ander of the hastily ass em- 
bled Baltic Fleet and sailed for the Baltic on 10 March 1854. 
With British and French expeditionary forces en route to 
Turkey, Napier’s mission was to seal the Baltic, destroy the 
Russian fleet, and protect Danish and Swedish shipping and 
territory from Russian attack. 

War was declared on 28 March 1854. His fleet arrived at 
the entrance to the Gulf of Finland on 17 April 1854. When 
the weather deteriorated, Napier’s fleet withdrew to Stock- 
holm. He reconnoitered defens es at Hango and Sveaborg but 
found them to be too strong for his guns. Leaving ships at 
Sveaborg, Napier sailed for Kronstadt, arriving on 26 June 
1854. Thirty Russian ships were anchored nearby. After a 
careful recon naiss ance, it was determ ined that only shallow- 
draught ships could approach the Russian fortress. 

Napier sailed back to Sveaborg and received word that 
10,000 French soldiers with 10 guns would be sent on 
British sh ips to attack either Sveaborg or Bom arsund, gu ard- 
ing the best entrance to the large harbor on Aland. The allied 
force began bombarding Bomarsund, the more vulner able 
of the two fortresses, on 13 August 1854, and it surrendered 
shortly thereafter. Th is success, however, achieved very little. 

Napier wanted to continue operations, but the French 
fleet began to withdraw from the Baltic on 4 September 
1854. The Royal Navy maintained the blockade on the Rus- 
sians until the end of October 1854 then returned to port at 
Spithead. Napier was brusquely ordered, “you are hereby 


required and directed to strike your flag,and come on shore” 
(Judd 1975, p. 170). 

This humiliating relief of comm and was the culm ination 
of a long controversy between Napier and the Admiralty. 
Napier was eventually exonerated, and the Admiralty of fered 
him award of the Knight Grand Cross — the highest class— 
of the Order of the Bath. As a sign of his contempt, Napier 
refus ed this honor. 

Napier, called “Fighting Charlie” by his admirers and 
“Black” or “Dirty Charley” by others because of his swarthy 
complexion and sloppy dress, was promoted to admiral in 
1858. He died in London on 8 November 1860. 


See also Baltic Sea Operations, Crimean War; Crimean War 
References: Judd (1975); Palmer (1987); Royle (2000); Warner 
(1972) 


Napier, Field Marshal Robert C., First Baron 
Napier of Magdala and Carynton (1810-1890) 
Robert C. Napier was a distinguished officer of the Indian 
Army who served with distinction in numerous campaigns 
in India and in China. He is best remembered as the com- 
mander of the British ex pedition to Abyssinia in 1867-1868. 

Napier was born in 1810 in Colombo, Ceylon. His father 
was Major Charles F. Napier, who was mortally wounded 
whileattacking the fort of Cornelis—the middle name given 
to the younger Napier —in Java shortly after his son was 
bom. Napier was educated at Addiscombe, the College for 
East India Company milit ary cadets, and was comm issioned 
into the Bengal Sapper and Miners in 1828. In addition to 
partic ipating in numerous campaigns, he also planned and 
supervised many military and civil construction projects in 
India and designed the Napier system of cantonments. 

Napier saw consider able action during the First Sikh War 
(1845-1846). He fought at the Bat tles of Mud ki and Feroze- 
shah and had a horse shot out from underneath him in each 
bat tle. Severely wounded at Ferozeshah, Napier recovered in 
time to partic ipate in the Battle of Sobraon. Du ring the Sec- 
ond Sikh War (1848-1849), he was pres ent at the Siege of 
Multan and the Battle of Gujerat. In 1852, Napier com- 
manded the right colu mnin the Black Mountain ex pedition, 
and the following year he fought in another small campaign 
on the North-West Frontier. 

Napier’s star began to rise during the Indian Mutiny 
(1857-1859). Initially, he served as adjutant-general and 
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Napier, General Sir Charles J. 


military secretary to Major General (later Lieutenant Gen- 
eral) Sir James Outr am at Lucknow; as a brigadier general, 
he developed the plan to recapture the city. In the march to 
Gwalior, Napier was second in command to Gener al (later 
Field Marshal) Sir Hugh H. Rose. Napier commanded the 
division in later oper ations in India. He also comm anded the 
2nd Division in the war against Ch ina in 1860 and was pro- 
moted to major general. 

In 1865, Napier assu med command of the Bombay Army. 
Two years later, after being promoted to lieutenant general, 
he was appointed to command the expedition sent to 
Abyssinia to free hostages of Emperor Theodore. The 
Abyssinian campaign, although expensive, was a model of 
superior leadership and excellent planning. For his service, 
Napier was ennobled as the First Baron Napier of Magd ala 
(the site of his greatest battle in Abyssinia) and Carynton 
and received the thanks of Parliament and two knighthoods. 

From 1870 to 1876, Napier served as commander in chief, 
India, and was promoted to general in 1874. He served as 
governor of Gibraltar from 1876 to 1883, and was promoted 
to field marshal upon his retirement in 1883. Napier served 
as const able of the Tower of London from 1886 until 1889. 

While Napier was undoubtedly an outstanding general, 
he had many interests outside soldiering. He painted in 
watercolors and enjoyed poetry. Napier also loved children. 
His first wife bore six children, and his second wife, nine. 
Napier died of influenza in London in 1890. 


See also Abyssinian War; Addiscombe, Military Seminary; 
Bengal Army; Bombay Army; China War, Second (1856-1860); 
East India Company, Military Forces; Indian Mutiny; Magdala, 
Capture of; North-West Frontier; Outram, Lieutenant General 
Sir James; Rose, Field Marshal Hugh H.; Sikh War, First 
(1845-1846); Sikh War, Second (1848-1849); Theodore, 
Emperor 
References: Bates (1979); Chandler (1967); Farwell (1972); 
Hay thornthwaite (1995); Myatt (1970); Nevill (1912) 


Napier, General Sir Charles J. (1782-1853) 
General Sir Charles J. Napier was a professional soldier best 
known for the controversial conquest of Sind in 1843. 
Napier was born in London in 1782, in a family that had 
import ant social and political connections. He was ga zet ted 
an ensign in 1794 and purchased higher ranks until he was 
a major in 1806. In 1807, Napier served in the short Danish 
campaign, and subs equently served with distinction in the 


Peninsular War and was severely wounded twice. He was 
posted with his regiment to Bermuda in 1812 and fought in 
the United States in 1813. In 1814, believing his active serv- 
ice was over, he went on half pay and missed the Waterloo 
campaign. 

In 1819, Napier was posted to Corfu, and three years later 
he was reassigned to Cephalonia, an IonianIsland, as gover- 
nor and milit ary resident, and in 1825, he was promoted to 
colond. In 1830, he had an argu ment with the high comm is- 
sioner of the Ionian Islands and retired. Even though pro- 
moted to major general in 1837, Napier did not return to 
active duty until 1839, when he was appointed commander 
of the northern district of England. This was a period of 
Chartist distu rbances, and Napier was responsible for main- 
tain ing law and order. 

Napier was thereafter posted to India, and in September 
1842, he was reassigned to Sind, an area east of the Indus 
River and Baluchistan that had served as a staging and tr an- 
sit area during the First Afghan War (1839-1842). Napier’s 
task was to negotiate with the Sindian amirs a treaty more 
stringent than that of 1838. The am irs refus ed and attacked 
the British residency in Hyderabad on 15 February 1843. 
Napier considered this a pretext for war and soundly 
defeated the numerically superior Sindians in battle at 
Miani (17 February 1843) and at Dubba, near Hyderabad 
(24 March 1843). The British then annexed the 50,000- 
square-mile region of Sind. Napier’s reportedly famous mes- 
s age of “Peccavi; Latin for “I have sin ned,’ was more likely a 
Punch invention. 

Napier’s actions were very controversial, especially when 
they became known in Great Britain. It seems Napier had 
thwarted Sindian at tempts at negotiation and reconciliation, 
and had intentionally provoked war, which in turn resulted 
in the unwarranted confiscation of private property. Major 
(later Lieutenant General Sir) James Outram, who had 
served at Hyderabad, argued that Napier had in fact dest abi- 
lized Sind. The issue reached Parli ament and resulted in the 
recall of the governor- general of India, although Napier, 
quarrels ome as ever, remained in Sind until 1847. 

Napier returned to England but was recalled after the 
Battle of Chillianwalla (13 January 1849) to command 
troops in the area. The Second Sikh War ended before Napier 
retu red to India, however, and he remained there for only a 
short time. After having a dis agreement with the governor- 
general, he resigned. Napier died in 1853. Four years later his 
brother, General Sir William E EF Napier, wrote The History of 
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General Sir Charles Napier’s Conquest of Scinde to defend the 
conquest of Sind. 


See also Afghan War, First (1839-1842); Outram, Lieutenant 

General Sir James; Purchase System; Sikh War, Second 

(1848-1849); Sind, Operations in 

References: Farwell (1972); James (1997); Mason (1974); 
Napier (1857); Napier (1973); Rice (2002) 


Nepal 
See Gurkha War; Gurkhas 


New Zealand 
See Maori War, First (1843-1848); Maori War, 
Second (1863-1869); Maoris; Taranaki War 


Nicholson, Brigadier General John (1822-1857) 
Brigadier General John Nicholson was a dynamic, charis- 
matic, and indefati gable Bengal Army leader, worshiped by 
some locals as a god named Nikalsain. He distinguished 
hims elf du ring the Indi an Mutiny and was killed leading the 
attad on Delhi. 

Nicholson was born in Ireland in December 1822 and was 
educated at Dungannon College. He received a Bengal Army 
cadetship in 1839 and served in the First Afghan War. Nichol- 
son partic ipated in the defense of Ghazni and was taken pris- 
oner when the garrison surrendered on 1 March 1842, 
although he escaped by bribing a guard. He was later 
appointed political officer in various regions and was 
assigned to the British force during the Second Sikh War. 
After this conflict, Nicholson became deputy comm issioner 
of the Bannu district, where he earned a reputation asa strict 
but fair disciplinarian. He reportedly personally pursued 
crim inals and displayed their severed heads on his desk. 

When the Indian Mutiny broke out in May 1857, Nichol- 
son was deputy commissioner of Peshawar. Actions were 
taken immediately to disarm suspect native regiments, 
secure ars enals, and safegu ard key positions. Nicholson was 
given command of the Punjab Moveable Column and 
advanced toward Delhi, disarming wavering sepoys and 
hanging mutineers en route. 

Nichols on’s column reinforced British forces, com- 
manded by Bri gadier General Archd ale Wilson, on the Delhi 
Ridge on 14 August 1857. On 7 September 1857, the British 


began preparations for besieging Delhi, which they eventu- 
ally stormed. The attack on Delhi, with Nicholson leading 
the main column and designated the overall assault force 
comm ander, began early on 14 September. The Kashmir 
Gate was captured, but a number of attempts to seize the 
Lahore Gate were unsuccessful. Nicholson then waved his 
sword above his head and faced his soldiers to exhort them 
to follow him. As he did so, his back was moment arily pre- 
sented to the rebels, who shot him. His wound was fatal, 
although he lingered until 23 September. 


See also Afghan War, First (1839-1842); Bengal Army; East 

India Company, Military Forces; Delhi, Siege and Storming of; 

Indian Mutiny; Sikh War, Second (1848-1849) 

References: Edwardes (1963); Hibbert (1978); Hilton (1957); 
Leasor (1956); Waller (1990) 


Nightingale, Florence (1820-1910) 

Florence Nightingale was a leading progressive and reformer 
who sought to improve medical and sanit ation conditions in 
the British Army, notably at the Scut ari Gener al Hospital 
during the Crimean War (1854-1856) and within British 
s ociety as a whole. 

Nightingale was born of wealthy British parents on 12 
May 1820 in Florence, Italy. At age seventeen, Nightingale 
believed she was called by God to some unnamed great 
cause. She rejected many suitors, against her mother’s 
wishes, and at age twenty-five declared she wanted to 
become a nurse. Her parents oppos ed this idea, as nursing 
was then considered beneath her class. 

In London, Nightingale met Elizabeth Blackwell, the first 
woman to qualify as a doctor in the United States. Th is bol- 
stered Nightingale’s determination and in 1851 her father 
gave her permission to train as a nurse. After nursing stud- 
ies in Germany, Nightingale served as resident lady superin- 
tendent of a hospital of invalid women in London. 

The Crimean War broke out in 1854. The first large 
engagement of the war, the Bat tle of the Alma (20 September 
1854), resulted in over 3,000 allied, mostly British, casual- 
ties. This high number of casualties, coupled with an out- 
break of cholera two months earlier, overburdened the inad- 
equate British medical system. The horrendous suffering 
was revealed to the British public via the pages of The Times. 
Nightingale read of these disgraceful medical conditions 
and volunteered to create a nursing service in the Crimea. 
The British Government accepted her proposal, and she was 
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appointed Superintendent of the Fem ale Nursing Est ablish- 
ment of the English Gener al Hospitals in Tu rkey. 

Arriving at the Scut ari General Hospital with th irty-eight 
nurses in early November 1854, Nightingale met with a 
mixed reception. Many in the military considered her an 
interloper and were concerned that she had direct commu- 
nications with the secret ary for war in London. Nightingale , 
who had access to other funding sources, immediately set to 
work improving the filthy conditions of the hospital by 
wash ing sheets and blankets, est ablish ing hygiene instruc- 
tions to be given to the orderlies, improving patient diets, 
and streamlin ing the feeding process. She also organ ized the 
nursing services at Scutari. Additional contingents of fem ale 
nurses arrived, and many served in the Crimea, although 
they were not under Nightingale’s control. By her initial 
efforts, as well as skillful manipulation of the press and 
influential people, Nightingale emerged from the Crimean 
War with the reputation as the omnipres ent “Lady with the 
Lamp” ostensibly checking on soldiers in the hospital wards 
at night. Perhaps more accurately, Nightingale “has monop- 
olised the public imagination, and blot ted out most of the 
history of Crimean War nursing” (Summers 1988, p. 47). 

Nightingale returned to England as a heroine. She was 
instrumental in est ablish ing the army Sanit ary Comm ission 
in 1857 and helping improve the sanitation and quality of 
life in soldiers’ barr acks. She spent the rest of her life trying 
to improve standards of nursing and advocating women’s 
rights. In 1895, she went blind and died an invalid in London 
on 13 August 1910. 


See also Alma, Battle of the; Crimean War; Military Medicine, 

British Army—Medical Personnel; Military Medicine, British 

Army—Sanitation 

References: Kaufman (2001); Palmer (1987); Royle (2000); 
Simkin (n.d.); Strachey (1918); Summers (1988) 


Nordenfeldt Gun 
See Machine Guns 


North-West Frontier 

The North-West Frontier was the border region between 
British India and Afghanistan created by the annexation of 
the Punjab in 1849 after the Second Sikh War. This barren 
and mountainous region was about 400 miles long, from 
the Pamir Mountains in the north to Baluchistan in the 


south, and about 100 miles wide, from the Hindu Kush 
(“killer of Hindus”) Safed Koh-Sulieman ranges of moun- 
tains in the west to the Indus River in the east. From the 
Second Sikh War until the end of the nineteenth century, 
there were at least forty-two major campaigns on the 
North-West Frontier involving British troops. 

The relatively well-defined western flank of the North- 
West Frontier, the Hindu Kush-Safed Koh-Sulieman moun- 
tain ranges vary in height from about 20,000 feet in the 
north to about 5,000 feet in the south. (This border between 
Afghanistan and the North-West Frontier, called the 
Durand Line, was delineated in 1893 after Sir Henry Mor- 
timer Durand, foreign secretary to the Government of 
India, negotiated an agreement with the Afghani amir, 
Abdur Rahman.) The terrain resembles “a tangled mass of 
mountains and valleys, like an exaggerated Switzerland” 
(Nevill 1912, p.2). Even at the turn of the twentieth century, 
this rugged region was largely unmapped. This mountain- 
ous, rough terrain, with precipitous peaks an d narrow 
defiles, was ideal for tribal warfare characterized by 
ambushes, sniping, and other irregular warfare tactics. 

The indigenous inhabitants of the North-West Frontier 
were generically called Pathans, a Pushtu-speaking Islamic 
race of fierce, independent warriors. The Pathans were said 
to number about 200,000 “of the most turbulent and finest 
fighting material in the world, unrestrained by civilised 
government and fired by fanaticism” (James 1997, p. 400). 
The Pathans were divided into tribes, which were further 
divided into clans (khels). 

There are a number of key passes, generally defiles or 
river courses, through the mountains leading from 
Afghanistan, through the North-West Frontier, to the Pun- 
jab. These significant terrain features, coupled with t he 
ruggedness of the mountains, tended to frequently com- 
partmentalize and isolate the homelands of the numerous 
tribes living there. 

From north to south, the mountain passes or breaches of 
the North-West Frontier, as well as the tribes living in their 
vicinity, are listed below. (The first eight passes are all 
snowbound in winter.) Some tribes were more bellicose 
than others; the numbers listed in parentheses after a tribe’s 
name indicates the approximate fighting strength of that 
tribe in about 1910. 


1. Kilik Pass (15,600 feet ). Due north of Hunza, leads 
across the ex treme east of Afghan territory into 
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10. 


11. 


Russian Turkestan. The Kanjutis (5,000) lived in 
Hunza and Nagar. 

Baroghil Pass (12,400 feet ). Due north of Yasin, it 
leads to the center of the projecting finger of Afghan 
territory. Gilgitis (3,000), Punialis (400), and Yasin is 
(1,200) lived in this area. 

Dor ah Pass (14,800 feet ). Northwest of Chitral, leads 
into Afghanistan. 

Shawal Pass (14,100 feet). Southwest of Chitral, 
leads into Kafiristan. 

Kuner River. Breaks through the mount ains 50 miles 
south of Chitral. Chitralis (7,000), “treacherous, 
cruel, avaric ious, revengeful” (Ne vill 1912, p. 4) lived 
in this area. 

Burzil Pass (13,800 feet ). On the road bet ween Srini- 
gar and Gilgit. 

Shandur Pass (12,250 feet). On the road from Gilgit 
to Chitral. 

Lowar ai Pass (10,250 feet). On the road from Now- 
shera to Chitral. 

Binshi Pass (8,020 feet ). On the road bet ween Dir 
and the Afghani town Asmar. The Yusafzais, a large 
and import ant tribe, inhabited the area from the 
Black Mountain in the east to the Afghani border in 
the west. Subtribes include the Swatis (11,800), 
Tarkaris (39,000), Utman Khel (10,000), Bunerwals 
(8,000), Chagar zais (5,000), and Isazais (5,300). 
Kabul River. The Moh mands (25,000) lived in this 
rocky and arid area. They were divided into nine 
clans, with the Safis in the north and the Shilmanis 
in the south. Their most martial clan was the 
Baizais. A separate clan was the Mullagoris (600), 
living south of the Kabul River. 

Khyber Pass. This was the most important and 
most famous pass between India and Kabul. The 
nomadic Afridis (30,100), the most powerful of the 
frontier tribes, lived in the area bou nded on the 
north by the Khyber Pass, on the east by Peshawar, 
on the south by the Mastura Valley, and on the west 
by the Safed Koh Mountains. They were said to 
have been “endowed with many martial qualities, 
but are rapac ious, untrust worthy, and lawless by 
nature. They are const antly at feud with one 
another, but are always ready to unite in defence of 
their independence” (Ne vill 1912, p. 7). The Afridis 
were divided into eight clans : Zakha Khel (5,000); 


Kuki Khel (5,000); Mali kdin Khel (4,500); Kambar 
Khel (5,000); Kamrai Khel (700); Sipah (1,400); 
Aka Khel (2,000); and Adam Khel, including the 
Jowakis (6,500). 

12. KurramRiver. This area was inhabited by the 
Orakzais (30,000), which had seven clans, including 
the Massuzai, Chamkannis, Bizotis, and Rubia Khel. 
The Zaimukhts (4,000) and the Turis (7,000) als o 
lived in the area. 

13. Kaitu River. This pass ed through the territory of the 
relatively “lawless” Darwesh Khel Waziris. 

14. Tochi River. Provided a direct route to Ghazni from 
Bannu, also passing through the territory of the 
Darwesh Khel Waziris. 

15. Gomal River and Pass. A route gener ally us ed by 
camel caravans, with the Waziris (56,000) living to 
the north and the Zhob Valley tribes to the south. 
There were four Waziri clans: Darwesh Khel 
(29,000); Mahsuds (14,000); Dawaris (6,500); and 
Bhittanis (6,500). 

16. Khojak Pass. Close to the Afghan border and on the 
road bet ween Quetta and Kandahar. 

17. Harnia Pass. Defile th rough which a railway runs. 

18. Bolan Pass. Once a formidable obstacle, later tra- 
vers ed by a road anda railroad. The Baluchi tribes, 
of which the Zhob Valley inhabit ants are a br anch, 
live in the vicinity of the Khojak, Hamia, and Bolan 
Passes. 


Internecine warfare and raiding formed a major part of 
the lives of the North-West Frontier tribes. After the Punjab 
was annexed in 1849, the British and Indian armies were 
brought into contact with the lawless ness of these tribes, 
which provoked numerous punitive ex peditions and cam- 
paigns. In the eight years from the end of the Second Sikh 
War in 1849 to the Indian Mutiny, there were at least twenty 
British ex peditions against tribes of the North-West Fron- 
tier. Between 1899 and 1906, local intelligence sources enu- 
merated 602 raids and disturbances on the North-West 
Frontier (in 1901, the North-West Frontier had been organ- 
izedas a province). 

For the British officer, duty on the North-West Frontier was 
considered superb, realistic training, with slim chances of 
becoming a casualty. “The Frontier, according to one source, 
“remains a source of perpetual joy to the soldier, but to the 
politiciana problem yet to be solved” (James 1997, p. 403). 
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Officers, British Army—Pay 

British Army officer pay rates were est ablished in 1797 and 
changed very lit tle throughout the period 1815-1914. Offi- 
cer pay, especially in the era when an officer was gener ally 
required to purchase one’s commission and subs equent 
promotions, was ordinarily insufficient to meet myriad 
expenses. It was considered more of an honorarium or a 
retaining fee, “less a wage for service done than a fund to 
enable the service to be performed; rather the tools of a 
trade than the profits of a trade” (Harries-Jenkins 1977, p. 
85). A large private income was generally required for an 
officer, especially in more “expensive” regiments, such as 
the Foot Guards, Life Guards, and Horse Guards. 

Officer pay varied on the basis of rank, service, type of 
regiment, and duty station, and frequently included addi- 
tional emolu ments, such as staff, subsistence, and horse 
maintenance allowances. In 1815, for example, the per 
diem pay for a lieutenant colonel was 31s in the Life 
Guards, 23s in the cavalry, 17s in the infantry, and 18s 1din 
the horse artillery. For a captain, the per diem pay was 16s 
in the Life Guards, 14s 7d in the cavalry, 10s 6d in the 
infantry, and 11s 1d in the horse artillery. A lieutenant in 
the Life Guards received 11s per diem, 9s in the cavalry, 6s 
6d in the infantry, and 6s 10d in the horse artillery. 

Officers were able to go on the “half- pay” list and techni- 
cally receive the difference in the value of their half- and 
full-pay comm issions. The purpose of the half- pay system 
was to ret ain the services of the officer in case of a national 
emergency or military expansion, but in reality, it served as 
a means to retirement. Before 1830, any officer could tr ans- 
fer to the half- pay list, but after 1830, three years’ service 
was required. 


Officers’ expenses included mess and band subs c rip- 
tions, uniform costs, and a frequent loss of allowances, in 
addition to a loss of interest from the purchase value of the 
officer's commission. A private income of £50 to £100 per 
year was considered ess ential for an officer under the rank 
of major prior to the Crimean War (1854-1856). 

Around 1854, annual pay for officers in the Royal Horse 
Guards was £94 for a lieutenant, £206 for a capt ain, £350 for 
a major, and £427 for a lieutenant colonel. In the Dragoon 
Guards and dragoons, a lieutenant received £70 yearly; a 
captain, £190; a maj or £270, and a lieutenant colonel, £364. 
In line infantry regiments, the annual pay of a lieutenant 
was £41, £106 for a captain, £189 for a major, and £265 for 
a lieutenant colonel. 

Daily offier pay around 1899 for a lieutenant colonel 
was £1 3s 6d in the Hous ehold Cavalry, £1 1s 6d in the cav- 
alry, 18s in the infantry, and £1 4s 9d in the horse artillery. 
A captain's daily pay was 13s 6d in the Hous ehold Cavalry, 
13s in the cavalry, 11s 7d in the infantry, and 15s in the 
horse artillery. A lieutenant in the Household Cavalry 
received 9s per day, 7s 8d in the cavalry, 6s 6d in the 
infantry, and 8s 10d in the horse artillery. 

It 1850, it was obs erved that British Army officers “were 
the worst- paid and hardest-working of public servants” 
(Harries-Jenkins 1977, p. 86). This trend changed little 
prior to World War I. 


See also Officers, British Army—Retirement; Officers, British 

Army—Social Background; Officers, British Army— 

Uniforms and Equipment; Officers, Indian Army—Pay; 

Purchase System; Rank and File, British Army—Pay 

References: Farwell (1981); Grierson (1899); Harries-Jenkins 
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Officers, British Army—Retirement 

There was no adequate system for British Army officer 
retirement prior to about 1840. Before 1840, an officer would 
go on the half- pay list as a means to retirement, but this 
would cut him off from futu re promotion prospects. 

After 1840, in an attempt to organize a retirement pro- 
gram, permission to go on half pay was restricted to those 
officers with at least eighteen years of service. In 1852, the 
service requirement was increased to twenty-one years, to 
align it with the pension plan of the other ranks. 

An officer who had purchas ed his initial commission or 
any of his later promotions could retire from the British 
Army at any time, regardless of his length of service. Pro- 
vided that he had not been found guilty of any mis conduct, 
the retiring officer received the value of the comm ission he 
was selling. An officer who had not purchas ed his commis- 
sion or any of his promotions was allowed to retire by selling 
his commission after a cert ain period of service. This pro- 
vided the officer with a sizable financial nest egg for retire- 
ment, and permit ted the govern ment to save money on mil- 
itary pensions. For an officer who had been comm issioned 
from the ranks, every two years served in the ranks counted 
as one year in comm ission and was the basis for selling his 
comm ission. 

A Royal Comm ission in 1875 exam ined issues relating 
to promotions and retirement in the postpurchase British 
Army. Shortly thereafter, terms of retirement were regu- 
lated in which lieutenants and captains, if not promoted, 
would be required to retire at age 40 on £200 per year, for- 
feiting £10 for every year of service less than 20. A major 
was mandatorily retired at age 48 with a pension of 
bet ween £250 and £300 a year, depending on years of s erv- 
ice. Lieutenant colonels and colonels were retired at age 55 
on annual pensions of £365 and £420, respectively. Major 
gener als were retired at age 62 with £700 per annum, and 
lieutenant generals and full gener als at 67 with £850 and 
£1,000 per year, respectively. There was limited flex ibility 
in the officer retirement system, as a lieutenant or capt ain 
with 12 years of service could voluntarily retire with a 
£1,200 gratuity, and a major after 20 years of service could 
retire with an annual pension of £250. Although military 
pension expenditures increased from about £737,000 in 
1884 to about £1 million in 1894, the officer retirement sys- 
tem pres erved promotion by sen iority within the regiment 
and helped sustain the flow of promotions in the postpu r- 
chase British Army. 


See also Officers, British Army—Pay; Officers, Indian Army— 

Retirement; Purchase System; Rank and File, British Army— 

Retirement 

References: Historical Sketch (2002); Spiers (1992); Strachan 
(1984) 


Officers, British Army—Social Background 

The social composition of the British Army officer corps 
remained virtually unchanged during the period 
1815-1914. It was char acterized mainly by financial exclu- 
sivity and was influenced heavily by the landed and not the 
commercial classes. Whereas the rank and file came from a 
variety of backgrounds, “the officers have been des c ribed, 
perhaps not unjustifiably, as a‘milit ary caste; m any of them 
descended from generations of ancestors who had held 
comm issions” (Barnes 1968, p. 38). 

In large measure the social stratification of British soc iety 
reproduced itself in the structure of the military. Officers 
generally served for honor, prestige, and social status—a 
manifest ation of the ideal of s ervice in the aristocratic tr adi- 
tion. Moreover, because members of the aristocracy and 
landed gentry were the “leisured class, they were also the 
fighting class, duty-bound and historically conditioned to 
protect civil soc iety from invasion and disruption” ( Canna- 
dine 1990, p. 264). 

During the nineteenth century, the landed interest was a 
relatively open group. As wealthy fam ilies lost their fortu nes 
and vacated their estates, individu als who had accumulated 
wealth from involvement in industry and commerce moved 
onto the land. Milit ary service as an officer was a means of 
gain ing respect ability. 

The soc ioeconom ic background of British Army officers 
du ring this period can be st ated in gener al terms . In 1830, 21 
percent of the officers came from the aristoc racy, 32 percent 
from the landed gentry, and 47 percent from the middle 
class. By 1875, the percent age of aristocratic officers had 
decreas ed slightly to 18 percent of the total, while32 percent 
again came from the landed gentry, and 50 percent from the 
middle class. In 1912, 9 percent of the officers came from the 
aristocracy, 32 percent from the landed gentry, and 59 per- 
cent from the middle class. The middle-class officers fre- 
quently came from the yeoman, who owned 100 to 3,000 
acres of land, or the small proprietors, who owned bet ween 
1 and 100 acres. These two groups formed a consider able 
part of the landed interests. 
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Officers, British Army—Sources of Commissioning 


Even though the Royal Military College , Sandhu rst, pro- 
vided for a minority of British Army officer accessions, it is 
revealing that between 1810 and 1869 over half of its 
entr ants were sons of army or navy officers. In 1820, 67 per- 
cent of the new Sandhurst cadets had army or navy officer 
fathers. In 1880 and 1890 (and the number dec reas ed there- 
after), over half of the new cadets at the Royal Milit ary Acad- 
emy; Woolwich, had fathers who were army or navy officers. 

Officers generally came from the class es that provided the 
“natu ral” leaders of society, and the officers were the natural 
leaders of the British Army. A fundamental principle was 
that they would spare no efforts in looking out for the health 
and welfare of their men. Officers in many cases acted in a 
paternalistic man ner, and there was a gener al accept ance of 
the values of noblesse oblige. Convers ely, the other ranks gen- 
erally behaved deferentially toward their officers and 
accepted their leadership, just as, in most cases, they 
accepted the status quo in social stratification. The noncom- 
missioned officers and other ranks ex pected their officers to 
lead by example, be courageous, and possess self-confi- 
dence. Occasionally there was friction between an officer 
and his soldiers if the former had been comm issioned from 
the ranks. 

The abolition of the purchase system in 1871 did not sig- 
nificantly alter the social composition of the British Army 
officer corps. The tremendous expansion of the British 
Army in World War I and simultaneous demand for addi- 
tional officers irrevocably altered the social composition of 
the British Army officer corps. 


See also Army and Society; Officers, British Army—Sources 
of Commissioning; Officers, Indian Army—Social 
Background; Officers, Indian Army—Sources of 
Commissioning; Purchase System; Rank and File, British 
Army—Social Background; Sandhurst, Royal Military College; 
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Officers, British Army—Training and Education 
The majority of British Army officers during the period 
1815-1914 came from the aristocracy and the landed gen- 
try. As a result, “their claims to command were based on 
char acter and social st anding rather than ex pertise and pro- 
fessional training; they were at ease leading troops who were 
mostly from rural and humble backgrounds; and they 
regarded their occupation as the natural extension of famil- 
iar country pursuits” (Cannadine 1990, p. 265). 

Until the Crimean War, lit tle was done to train and edu- 
cate officers, since char acter was preferred to ability. More- 
over, the purchase system did not require professional tr ain- 
ing or qualifications for advancement. 

Inthe 1850s, as the Crimean War was begin ning, plans for 
the proper professional education of junior officers and for a 
system of staff training was approved. The first branch to 
est ablish train ing for newly comm issioned officers was the 
Royal Engineers. In the 1850s, a course was established at 
Chatham where the engineer officer would receive instruc- 
tion in surveying, recon naiss ance, architecture, and histori- 
cal siege operations, as well as practical training in siege 
oper ations, mining, bridging, pontoon ing, and infantry bat- 
talion movements. This course lasted about two years. The 
artillery est ablished a professional cou rse shortly afterward, 
while the only compulsory professional training for new 
infantry and cavalry officers was to pass a drill examination 
with in two years of being comm issioned. 

The poor performance of the British Army in the 
Crimean War (1854-1856) highlighted administrative, 
logistical, and staff weaknesses. Detailed proposals were 
made for the improvement of staff officer education, and on 
17 December 1857 the Senior Department was renamed the 
Staff College to educate staff officers. The Staff College 
increas ed in import ance during this period. 

Prior to 1849, those aspiring to be commissioned officers 
did not have to take any type of educational or professional 
competence exam ination. Most officers comm issioned prior 


to 1849 “were singularly ill- educated and, in so far as they 
had received any formal education at all, this would be of a 
very limited character, as, for example, through private 
tuition” (Otley 1973, p. 192). In 1849, all officer candidates 
were required to take element ary educational exam inations 
in English, mathematics, and Latin. Between 1855 and 1858, 
entrance examinations to Sandhurst and Woolwich were 
made more demanding. 

After the abolition of purchase in 1871, standardized com- 
petitive examinations were administered to those who 
wanted a commission. After Sandhurst, commission ing from 
the militia was the most import ant route to become an officer. 
After about 1874, there was systematic recruitment for offi- 
cers from universities, and after 1894, those with university 
degrees were commissioned directly into the British Army. 


See also Camberley, Staff College; Crimean War; Militia; 

Officers, British Army—Social Background; Officers, British 

Army—Sources of Commissioning; Officers, Indian Army— 

Social Background; Officers, Indian Army—Training and 

Education; Purchase System 

References: Cannadine (1990); Otley (1973); Spiers (1992); 
Strachan (1984) 


Officers, British Army—Uniforms and Equipment 
A newly commissioned officer would have to provide his 
own uniforms, cases, furniture, mufti, servant's outfit, and 
other expens es on joining his regiment. These uniforms and 
other items cost about £200 for an infantry officer, but the 
more ex pensive uniforms , saddle equipment, civilian cloth- 
ing, and the purchase of two chargers cost bet ween £600 and 
£1,000 for a cavalry officer, depending on his regiment. 

By the late 1890s, infantry officer uniforms were like 
those of the other ranks, except that their tunics were 
embroidered with gold on the collars and facings. In the less 
formal uniform, officers wore caps similar to those of their 
men and dark blue serge frocks. 

Officers wore common rank insignia. Second lieutenants 
wore shoulder str aps without any insignia, whilelieutenants 
had one star (or “pip”) and captains had two stars on their 
shoulder straps. Field grade officers (major, lieutenant 
colonel, and colonel) wore a crown, and in addition the lieu- 
tenant colonel wore one star and the colonel two stars. 
(British Army officer rank insignia was later re vis ed, so that 
s econd lieutenants wore one star lieutenants wore two stars, 
and capt ains wore three stars.) 
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Each regiment had its own distinct color, which was the 
same color as its fac ings, the cuffs, lapels or collars, and the 
turn back of the coat. 


See also Officers, British Army—Pay; Rank and File, British 

Army—Uniforms and Equipment 

References: Grierson (1899); Harries-Jenkins (1977); Spiers 
(1992) 


Officers, Indian Army—Pay 

It was much less expensive to serve in the Indian Army in 
India than in the British Army, a key consideration for less 
wealthy officers. Indeed, “pay for a British subaltern with a 
British regiment in India was bet ter than in Brit ain by a pro- 
portion not absolutely constant but usually around 20 per 
cent; in the Indian Army, for those who made India a career, 
it was about 50 per cent bet ter” (Mas on 1974, pp. 372-373). 
In the Indian Army, many infantry officers could generally 
live on their pay, although this was not possible in Indian 
Army cavalry regiments. 

In 1855, the pay of East India Company’s officers, includ- 
ing maximum allowances, was (rupees [Rs] figures are pay 
per month and pound figures are the daily rate) for horse 
artillery and cavalry colonels, Rs 1,478 (£4 16s 7d), and for 
foot artillery, engineer, and infantry colonels, Rs 1,295 (£4 5s 
0d). Horse artillery and cavalry lieutenant colonels received 
Rs 1,157 (£3 16s 0d), while foot artillery, engineer, and 
infantry lieutenant colonels received Rs 1,032 (£3 7s 11d). 
Majors in the horse artillery and cavalry received Rs 929 (£3 
1s 0d), while those in the foot artillery, engineers, and 
infantry were paid Rs 789 (£2 11s 11d). Depending on 
branch, capt ain pay ranged from a high of Rs 563 (£1 11s 
5d) to Rs 415 (£1 7s 2d), and lieutenant pay ranged from Rs 
365 (£1 4s 0d) to Rs 257 (16s 10d). Pay for cornets, s econd 
lieutenants, and ensigns ranged from Rs 311 (£1 0s 5d) to Rs 
203 (13s 2d). The pay of a subaltern in the British Army in 
1862 was about £95, and his min imal annual ex pens es were 
estimated at £157. 

Additional allowances were paid for those serving in des- 
ignated command and staff positions, including that of 
adjutant. Foreign language proficiency pay was an addi- 
tional allowance for those who qualified as a translator in 
designated langu ages. 

A lieutenant serving in the Bengal Army in 1831 had liv- 
ing expenses of about Rs 275 per month. This typically 
included Rs 40 for house rent, Rs 59 for servants, Rs 45 for 


meals , Rs 35 for wine, Rs 6 for cigars, Rs 6 for candles , Rs 17 
for horse feed, and Rs 8 for contributions to pension funds. 
The pay, with allowances, for a subaltern at the time was only 
about Rs 365 month. 


See also East India Company; East India Company, Military 

Forces; India, British Army in; Indian Army Organization; 

Officers, British Army—Pay; Officers, Indian Army— 

Retirement; Officers, Indian Army—Social Background; Rank 

and File, British Army—Pay 

References: Beaumont (1977); Farwell (1989); Heathcote 
(1974); Mason (1974); Raugh (1985) 


Officers, Indian Army—Retirement 

Officers of the East India Company's milit ary forces and, 
after 1858, the Indian Army employed directly by the gov- 
ernment of India, did not purchase their commissions or 
subsequent promotions. As a result, their retirement system 
was consider ably dif ferent from that of British Army officers 
wha, prior to the abolition of the purchase system in 1871, 
could retire by selling their comm ission. 

Retirement conditions and pensions, as is stand ard, var- 
ied according to the rank and length of s ervice of the Indian 
Army officers. Every officer who had served in India for 
twenty-five years, in accordance with the rules of the East 
India Company, could retire on the full pay of the rank he 
held, calculated at infantry rates. Captains and field gr ade 
officers (majors, lieutenant colonels, and colonels) who 
retired on medical grounds, regardless of length of service, 
received pensions equal to half pay of their ranks. Lieu- 
tenants with more than th irteen years of Indian service, and 
cornets, second lieutenants, and ensigns with more than 
nine years of Indian service, could also retire with a pension 
equal to half pay of their rank. Subalterns with six years of 
Indian service retiring on medical grounds would receive 
the half pay of an ensign. 

There was no mandatory retirement age for Indian Army 
officers. Officers frequently remained on active duty hoping 
to be promoted again because the higher rank would sizably 
increase their pension. This also resulted in many super an- 
nuated officers remaining on active duty. The average pro- 
motion time for a cornet or ensign to be promoted to lieu- 
tenant was seven years, and from lieutenant to captain a 
total of fifteen years. At promotion, a capt ain was about forty 
years old and might be willing to serve another ten years to 
reach the rank of major before retiring. Many officers retired 
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as majors, receiving their pension as well as a lump sum 
from a subscription fund. Other officers, ex pecting to be 
promoted to lieutenant colonel six years later, would rem ain 
on active duty hoping for the promotion and increas ed pen- 
sion that would accompany it. 

Military and civil officers in each of the three presidency 
armies of the East India Company contributed to funds that 
would be us ed to supplement of ficialbenef its on an officer’s 
retirement. Officers paid a lump sum on joining the fund 
and on each subs equent promotion. A colonel joining the 
fund would pay an initial sum of rupees (Rs) 4,350 on join- 
ing and Rs 723.12 on promotion. A lieutenant would pay Rs 
450 on join ing the fund and Rs 150 on promotion.A married 
colonel would pay a monthly subscription of Rs 62.8, an 
unmarried colonel Rs 28.2, and married and single lieu- 
tenants Rs 10 and Rs 5.10, respectively. On retirement, an 
officer would also receive alump sum from this fund. 

After 1858, Indian Army officers retired on half pay. As 
promotion in the Indian Army was based on length of serv- 
ice and not on seniority, officers could ex pect to be pro- 
moted to lieutenant colonel after twenty-six years of s ervice, 
when many officers would retire. 


See also East India Company; East India Company, Military 
Forces; Indian Army Organization; Officers, British Army— 
Pay; Officers, British Army—Retirement; Officers, Indian 
Army—Pay; Purchase System 

References: Heathcote (1974); Mason (1974) 


Officers, Indian Army—Social Background 

British Army officers generally came from a more aristocratic 
and wealth ier back grou nd than their counterparts in the East 
India Company’s milit ary forces and the Indian Army. 

A number of studies have shed light on the social back- 
ground of Indian Army officers. During the period 
1758-1774, of 448 Indian Army officers, 1.5 percent came 
from the aristocracy, 6 percent from the landed gentry, and 
92.5 percent from the middle class. From 1775 to 1804, of 
626 Indian Army officers, 3 percent came from the aristoc- 
racy, 13.5 percent from the landed gentry, and 83.5 percent 
from the middle class. Of 950 Indian Army officers studied 
between 1805 and 1834, 5 percent came from the aristoc- 
racy, 19 percent from the landed gentry, and 76 percent from 
the middle class. Over this approximately 80-year period, 
1758-1834, the number of Indian Army officers with an 
aristocratic background increased from 1.5 to 5 percent, 


those from the landed gentry increas ed from 6 to 19 percent, 
and those from the middle class declined from 92.5 to 76 
percent. These figures stabilized thereafter. In comparison, 
in 1830 some 21 percent of the British Army officers came 
from the aristocracy, 32 percent from the landed gentry, and 
47 percent from the middle class. 

The class ori gin of officers in the Bengal Army from 1820 
to 1834 was also studied. Of the 1,403 officers studied whose 
fathers were not employed in India, 419 were military offi- 
cers, 307 were in clerical orders, 118 were merchants, 96 
were in the legal profession, 68 were tradesmen, 75 were in 
the medical profession, and others, in dec reasing nu mbers, 
were bankers, customs officials, farmers, members of parli a- 
ment, clerical workers, craftsmen, and others. During the 
same period, of 542 Bengal Army officers whose fathers 
worked in India, 252 were Indian Army officers, 96 were civil 
servants, and 38 were in the medical profession, with 
decreasing nu mbers of others. 

Another study was made of the class origins of those 
cadets at Sandhurst from 1890 to 1895 who joined the 
Indian Staff Corps. Of 129 cadets identified, 40 had fathers 
employed in India and 89 had fathers residing in the United 
Kingdom. Of the 40 with fathers in India, 29 had fathers in 
the Indian Army, 9 in the Indian Civil Service, and 2 in other 
occupations. Of the 89 cadets whose fathers were in the 
United Kingdom, 57 were British Army officers, 5 were naval 
officers, 5 were surgeons, 4 were private gentlemen, 4 were 
clergymen, 2 each were civil engineers, gentlemen farmers, 
and doctors, w hile 8 were others. 

Indian Army officers came predom inantly from the less 
affluent sections of the British middle class and probably 
would not have been able to purchase their commissions 
had they been required to do so. 


See also East India Company; East India Company, Military 
Forces; Indian Army Organization; Officers, British Army— 
Social Background; Officers, British Army—Sources of 
Commissioning; Officers, Indian Army—Pay; Officers, Indian 
Army—Sources of Commissioning; Rank and File, British 
Army—Social Background; Sandhurst, Royal Military College 
References: Farwell (1989); Heathcote (1974); Hervey (1988); 
Razzell (1963) 


Officers, Indian Army—Sources of Commissioning 
There were nu merous ways to be comm issioned an officer in 
the East India Company army and later the Indian Army. 
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The usual method was for the aspir ant to obt ain a nom ina- 
tion from a director of the company. After appearing with 
supporting docu mentation before an appropriate commit- 
tee, the candidate, if selected, would be appointed a cadet 
and arrangements made for him to attend training in the 
United Kingdom or be sent directly to India. 

During the first decade of the nineteenth century, forty of 
the approximately 100 cadetships at the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, were res erved for East India Company 
cadets. To meet the increas ed demand for ordnance officers, 
an ordnance company was formed at the Royal Milit ary Col- 
lege, Sandhurst, in 1803, in which twenty vacancies were 
res erved for East India Company cadets. 

To train more British officers for its own expanding mili- 
tary forces, especially in technical branches such as the 
artillery and engineers, the East India Company est ablished 
its own milit ary college, the Addis combe Milit ary Sem inary, 
in 1809. The course of instruction lasted two years and 
closely followed that of the Royal Military Academy, Wool- 
wich. Newly commissioned company engineer and artillery 
officers received additional training at the British Army 
schools at Chatham and Woolwich, respectively. Those who 
wished to join the company infantry as cadets could do so by 
going directly to India. Company cavalry lieutenants received 
direct appointments and did not attend Addiscombe. 

After the East India Company’s authority was tr ansferred 
to the British Crown in 1858, it was dec ided that Woolwich 
and Sandhurst would be sufficient to train new officers for 
both the British Army and the Indian Army, and Addis- 
combe was closed in 1861. During Addis combe’s 52-year 
existence, some 2,000 infantry, 1,100 artillery, and 500 engi- 
neer officers were commissioned into the East India Com- 
pany milit ary forces. 

The Royal Milit ary College, Sandhurst, was closed after 
the purchase system was abolished in 1871. It was reopened 
in 1877 and trained practically all of the Indian Army’s new 
officers. These new officers were commissioned into the 
Indian Staff Corps, which served as a manpower pool for 
Indian Army officers. 


See also Addiscombe, Military Seminary; East India 

Company; East India Company, Military Forces; Indian Army 

Organization; Officers, British Army—Sources of 

Commissioning; Purchase System; Sandhurst, Royal Military 

College; Woolwich, Royal Military Academy 

References: Farwell (1989); Heathcote (1974); Hervey (1988); 
Mason (1974); Spiers (1992) 


Officers, Indian Army—Training and Education 
Newly comm issioned British officers assi gned to the Indian 
Army were not assigned immediately to an Indian Army 
regiment but spent a year on the Unattached List in a British 
Army battalion serving in India. This year-long apprentice- 
ship of sorts perm it ted the new officer to learn and practice 
leadership, become familiar with Indian soldiers, acclima- 
tize to the region, and learn the local languages (Urdu and/or 
Gurkhali) of the soldiers he would lead. 

In 1870, forty students attended the British Army Staff 
College at Camberley. Beginning in 1877, six selected Indian 
Army officers were authorized to attend Camberley, a num- 
ber increas ed to ei ght (out of a course total of sixty officers) 
in 1886. The results were dis appointing because, among 
other factors including expense, Staff College certification 
was not required for staffs ervice or promotion in India. At tt 
tudes changed with the increased professionalization of 
both the British Army and the Indian Army, and by the 
1890s, “the best bloods and best all-around men began to 
compete” (Mason 1974, p. 364) for Staff College at tendance. 

To enhance the training of Indian Army staff officers, a 
temporary Staff College was established at Deolali in 1905. 
Initially, twenty-four officers—approximately two-thirds 
from the Indian Army and one-third from the British Army 
in India—at tended the course. The Staff College moved to 
its permanent site at Quetta in 1907. 

In actuality, other than training for one year in a British 
Army battalion and until the establishment of the Staff Col- 
lege at Quetta, Indian Army officers at the beginning of the 
twentieth century received little milit ary tr ain ing after leav- 
ing the Royal Milit ary College , Sandhurst. 


See also Camberley, Staff College; East India Company; East 
India Company, Military Forces; Indian Army Organization; 
Officers, British Army—Sources of Commissioning; Officers, 
British Army—Training and Education; Officers, Indian 
Army—Sources of Commissioning; Sandhurst, Royal Military 
College 
References: Bond (1972); Farwell (1989); Heathcote (1974); 
Hervey (1988); Mason (1974); Spiers (1992) 


Officers, Indian Army—Uniforms and Equipment 

After the Indian Mutiny (1857-1859), the Indian-style 
cloth ing and uniforms of the irregular regiments, espec ially 
the infantry, came into general use. While there were regi- 
mental dif ferences, in gener al terms, the turban and loos ely 
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cut knickerbockers and put tees replaced the shako and li ght 
trous ers, and a loose tunic replaced the coatee. 

Between 1861 and 1864, khaki uniforms were worn for 
hot-weather duties by all British and Indian troops. Khaki 
uniforms were replaced by white cotton uniforms, but khaki 
was reissued du ring the Second Afghan War (1878-1880). 
From 1880 until World War I, colored serge uniforms were 
worn in cold weather and white for hot weather parades, 
except on operations. 

Uniforms and field equipment gener ally cost the newly 
comm issioned Indian Army officer about Rs 2,000. Th is was 
a consider able amount of money, and the subaltern usually 
had to borrow this money, with interest of about 10 percent 
per year. 


See also East India Company; East India Company, Military 
Forces; Indian Army Organization; Officers, British Army— 
Uniforms and Equipment; Officers, Indian Army—Pay 
References: Farwell (1989); Heathcote (1974); Hervey (1988) 


Omdurman, Battle of (2 September 1898) 
Anglo-Egyptian forces crushed dervish power at the Battle 
of Omdurman, the climactic bat tle of the reconquest of the 
Sudan. It was also the last great colonial bat tle of the British 
Empire. 

Major General (later Field Marshal Earl) Sir Horatio H. 
Kitchener’s Anglo-Egyptian army defeated the dervishes at 
the Battle of Atbara (8 April 1898) and destroyed the last 
remaining dervish force outside Omdurman. The Anglo- 
Egyptian forces then encamped to await additional rein- 
forcements, logistical preparations, and the arrival of the 
campaigning season in August. The Sudan Military Railway 
reached Fort Atbara in early July 1898. By mid-August 1898, 
Kitchener had received an additio nal British brigade and 
assembled about 8,200 British and 17,600 Egyptian and 
Sudanese troops, 44 guns and 20 machine guns on land, 
and a flotilla of gunboats armed with 36 guns and 24 
machine guns. 

The arrival of a second British infantry brigade resulted 
in the formation of the British Division, commanded by 
Major Gener al (later Lieutenant Gener al Sir) Willi am E Gat- 
acre. The Ist British Brigade (1st battalions of the Cameron 
Highlander, Royal Warwickshire, Seaforth Highlander, and 
Lincolnshire Regiments) was commanded by Brigadier 
General (later Major General) Andrew G. Wauchope. 
Brigadier General (later Gener al Sir) Neville Lyttdton com- 


manded the 2nd British Brigade (1st battalions of the 
Grenadier Guards and of the Northumberland Fusiliers, and 
the 2nd battalions of the Rifle Bri gade and of the Lancashire 
Fusiliers). Additional British reinforcements included the 
21st Lancers, two field batteries with 5-inch howitzers and 
9-pounder Maxim-Nordenfeldt guns, and a four-gun 
Ma ximbattery. Seven gunboats reinforced the troops. 

The Egyptian Division, commanded by Major Gener al 
(later Gener al Sir) Archibald Hunter, had also been rein- 
forced by a fourth brigade. The 1st Egyptian Bri gade (12th, 
13th, and 14th Sudanese and 8th Egyptian Battalions) was 
comm anded by Colonel (later Gener al Sir) John G. Maxwell, 
and the 2nd Egyptian Bri gade (9th, 10th, and 11th Sudanese 
and 2nd Egyptian Battalions) was under Colonel (later 
Major Gener al Sir) Hector A. Macdonald. The 3rd Egyptian 
Brigade (3rd, 4th, and 7th Egyptian Battalions) was com- 
manded by Colonel D. F. Lewis, and the newly arrived 4th 
Egyptian Brigade was commanded by Lieutenant Colonel 
John Collinson. 

The Khalifa’s 52,000-man army, a third of which was 
armed with rifles and the remainder with swords and 
spears, ass embled on the plains at Omdurman on the west 
bank of the junction of the White and Blue Niles. 

Kitchener’s force began its final march to Omdurman on 
28 August 1898. Three days later, the army sighted the Ker- 
reri Hills, a low ridge running perpendicular to the Nile and 
running westward about 2 miles into the desert. This high 
ground covered the approaches to Omdurman, and about 3 
miles further south was another hill, Jebel Surgham. 

On 1 September 1898, the 21st Lancers and the Egyptian 
Cavalry reconnoitered the area and were astonished to find 
the dervishes advancing south of Jebel Surgham. On the 
same day, ina demonstration of Anglo - Egyptian firepower, 
the gunboats blasted the Khalifa’s forts and the Mahdi’s 
tomb. As these operations were taking place, the infantry 
was building a camp near the village of El Egeiga, on the Nile 
between the Kerreri Hills and Jebel Surgham. 

Five of the six infantry brigades were arranged in an arc 
facing the west and with their rear to the Nile, with the sixth 
(Collinson’s) in res erve. From north to south, these brigades 
were comm anded by Lewis, Macdonald, Maxwell, Wauchope, 
and Lyttdton, with the 21st Lancers closing the gap on the 
south with the Nile. Maxims and artillery were positioned 
between the brigades. By nightfall, the dervishes had not 
advanced further, and Kitchener’s soldiers spent an uneasy 
night in their positions. The Anglo-Egyptian soldiers stood 
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to at 3:30 A.M. on 2 September 1898. The advanc ing dervish 
horde was first obs erved at about 6:00 A.M. From this point 
onward, the bat tleis usually divided into three phases. 

The first phase began when Osman Azrak’s 8,000 
dervishes attacked directly eastward to the Anglo - Egyptian 
center, supported by another 4,000-man force on his right, at 
dawn. The dervishes , conducting a frontal ass ault over open 
ground against an adversary with modern weapons, began 
to suffer significant casualties when the British guns began 
firing at a range of about 2,900 yards. Maximguns opened 
up at 2,000 yards. Two other dervish forces under the Green 
Flag moved northward toward the Kerreri Hills, as they 
believed wrongly that the Egyptian troops were north of that 
high ground. Egyptian Cavalry stopped this force from 
attacking the British ri ght flank. 

After about forty-five minutes, after Kitchener’s troops 
had fired about 200,000 rounds of small arms ammunition 
and at least 1,000 artillery rounds, the dervish onslaught 
was halted and the Mahdist units virtu ally annihikted. Th is 
ended the first phase of the bat tle and a lull followed. 

After the main dervish assault, Kitchener thought the 
attack was over, with no organ ized dervish units remain ing 
between his army and Omdurman. At about 8:30 a.M., the 
21st Lancers—which had never been in combat before— 
was ordered forward to Jebel Su rgham to prevent withdraw- 
ing dervishes from reaching Omdurman. Kitchener appar- 
ently did not know that a 12,000-man dervish force was 
ass embled south of the Jebel. The 21 st Lancers moved south, 
between the Jebel and the Nile, and observed dervishes in 
the open. These were men dervish leader Osman Digna had 
purpos ely positioned on the northern edge of the Khor Abu 
Sunt (a dry watercourse running east-west from Jebel 
Surgham ), in which he hid 2,000 battle - hardened dervishes. 
The 21st Lancers took the bait, charged across the broken 
ground, and at the last moment, when they reached the edge 
of the khor (dry watercourse), reali zed they had fallen into a 
trap. Many Lancers charged through the dervishes, but oth- 
ers were knocked to the ground, where they were hacked to 
death in the fierce fighting. Survivors regrouped on the far 
side of the khor, ready to charge back through the dervishes. 
Common sense prevailed as the Lancers dismounted and 
began firing into the dervishes, who retreated toward the 
Jebel. The charge of the 21st Lancers was a glorious dis aster, 
and the regiment, numbering about 440, suffered 21 officers 
and men killed, 71 wounded, and 199 horses killed or 
wounded in the short melee. 


As the 21st Lancers were in action, Kitchener’s bri gades 
advanced out of their encampment and wheeled southward 
toward Omdurman, 7 miles away. From left to right, the 
brigades were those of Lyt telton, Wauchope, Maxwell, Lewis, 
and Macdonald, with Egyptian Cavalry and the Camel Corps 
protecting the ri ght flank. Difficulties in command and con- 
trol caused confusion, and a large gap opened between 
Lewis’s and Macdonald’s brigades as the force advanced 
southward. 

As the Anglo - Egyptian army neared the Jebel Surgham, it 
received shots from the high ground. To the south of the 
Jebel, and unknown to Kitchener, was the Khalifas 17,000- 
man Black Flag res erve force. The Khalifa ordered the Black 
Flag to attack Macdonald's bri gade. As this attack began, the 
Green Flag began its own uncoordinated attack from the 
Kerreri Hills . Macdonald calmly wheeled his brigade around 
to meet the new threat, and Wauchope marched his brigade 
to fill the gap between Macdonald’s and Lewis's brigades. 
Macdonald’s bri gade, with eighteen guns and eight Maxims, 
shattered the attack of the Green Flag. Maxwell’s brigade, 
with Lewis on his right and Lyttelton on his left, cleared the 
Jebel of dervishes and halted the Black Flag attack by 11:30 
A.M. This ended the second phase of the battle. The third 
phase of the bat tle consisted of the advance to and entry into 
Omdurman, completed by the end of the day. 

The Battle of Omdurman destroyed Mahdist power 
(even though the Khalifa escaped), reestablished Anglo- 
Egyptian power in the Sudan (which was confirmed at 
Fashoda later that month), and avenged the martyrdom of 
Gordon. In many respects, the battle was a slaughter, in 
which Anglo-Egyptian casualties were 48 killed and 434 
wounded; over 10,000 dervishes were killed and perhaps 
16,000 wounded by the superior British firepower and tech- 
nology. Kitchener’s victory seemed to be attributed more to 
luck than tactical ab ility and leadership. Indeed, one war 
correspondent present at the battle commented that Kitch- 
ener’s triumph at the Battle of Omdurman “so crushingly 
and so cheaply was the gift of luck and the Khalifa” 
(Steevens 1898, p. 292). 


See also Atbara, Battle of; Charge of the 21st Lancers; 
Dervishes; Egyptian Army; Fashoda Incident; Gatacre, 
Lieutenant General Sir William E; Hunter, General Sir 
Archibald; Khalifa; Kitchener, Field Marshal Horatio H.; 
Macdonald, Major General Sir Hector A.; Machine Guns; 
Railways; Reconquest of the Sudan; Sudan; Wauchope, Major 
General Andrew G. 
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Opium War 
See China War, First (1839-1842) 


Outram, Lieutenant General Sir James 
(1803-1863) 

Lieutenant General Sir James Outram, considered “the 
Bayard of India,’ was a gener ally competent and professional 
Bombay Army officer and conscientious administrator who 
held high command during the Persian War of 1856-1857 
and the Indian Mutiny. 

Outr amwas born on 29 January 1803 in England and was 
educated at Aberdeen. He received an Indian cadetship in 
1819 and arrived in India in 1820. For his first fifteen years 
of service he trained native infantry soldiers, developing an 
excellent rapport with them. He served in Gujerat from 1835 
to 1838, partic ipated in the First Afghan War, and then was 
posted as political agent in Sind. Outr am oppos ed the poli- 
cies of his superior, Gener al Sir Charles J. Napier, believing 
that he provoked the am irs into war and the British conquest 
of Sind. 

After additional political and military assignments in 
India, Outr am was appointed resident at Lucknow. Two years 
later it was his duty to execute the annexation of Oudh, when 
he became the first chief commissioner of the troubled 
province. In 1857, with the rank of lieutenant general, Out- 
ram commanded the British expedition to Persia. His forces 
routed the Persians at the Battle of Koosh-ab (8 Febru ary 
1857), and shortly thereafter the Persians fled the battlefidd 
at Mohumra. On 5 April 1857 Outram learned a peace had 
been negotiated, and he returned to India two months later 
as the Indian Mutiny broke out. 


Outram was appointed to command the Dinapore and 
Cawnpore Divisions on 4 August 1857, and arrived at Cawn- 
pore with reinforcements on 15 September 1857. He super- 
seded Brigadier General (later Major General Sir) Henry 
Havelock, who had fought a number of battles and was 
advancing to relieve Lucknow. Outram foolishly, since 
responsibility could not be delegated to a subordinate 
(although some considered it an act of magnanim ity), per- 
mit ted Havelock to remain in comm and to receive the glory 
of relieving Lucknow. Outram occasionally interfered with 
Havelock by of fering his “advice” but did not insist it be fol- 
lowed. After fierce resistance, the Lucknow residency was 
relieved on 25 September and Outram officially assu med 
comm and from Havelock. 

It soon became apparent to Outram that the rebel force 
was so large he could not force his way out of Lucknow, and 
his relieving force became besieged. The final relief of Luck- 
now by a force under the command of Lieutenant Gener al 
(later Field Marshal Lord) Sir Colin Campbell took place on 
17 November 1857. Outr am was responsible for its evacua- 
tion and ordered to remain with some 4,000 men at the 
nearby Alambagh to wait for Campbell to return with a 
larger force. Between November 1857 and February 1858, 
Outrams position was attacked six times by large rebel 
forces. In March 1858, Outr amis force advanced to Lucknow, 
and in a series of operations linked up with Campbell's 
troops and cleared and captured the city on 23 March. 

Outr am resumed his position as chief commissioner of 
Oudh, but strain and ill health forced his return to England 
in 1860. Outr am died in France on 11 March 1863 and was 
buried in Westm inster Abbey. 


See also Afghan War, First (1839-1842); Bombay Army; 

Campbell, Field Marshal Colin; East India Company, Military 

Forces; Havelock, Major General Sir Henry; India; Indian Army 

Operations; Indian Mutiny; Lucknow, Siege and Relief of; 

Napier, General Sir Charles J.; Persian War; Sind, Operations in 

References: Edwardes (1963); Hibbert (1978); James (1997); 
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Paardeberg, Battle of (18-27 February 1900) 
The Battle of Paardeberg took place after the siege of Kim- 
berley was lifted and ultim ately resulted in the first impor- 
tant British victory of the Second Boer War (1899-1902). 

The British relieved the besieged town of Kimberley on 
15 February 1900. Assistant Comm andant- General Piet A. 
Cronje, Boer commander, realized his forces were vulnera- 
ble and dec ided that night to abandon his position near 
Magersfontein and follow the Modder River to Bloem- 
fontein, the capital of the Or ange Free State, 90 miles to the 
east. Cronjes force consisted of about 5,000 burghers 
(many with fam ilies), about 500 wagons, and thous ands of 
reserve horses. On 17 February, the British detected 
Cronje’s laager near Paardeberg Drift, 30 miles upstream 
from the Modder River Station. While the wagons 
remained on the north bank of the Modder, Boer forces had 
dug positions on both sides of the river. 

Lieutenant Gener al (later Gener al Sir) Thomas Kelly- 
Kenny, commanding the British 6th Division, wanted to 
surround Cron jes force and bombard it into submission. 
Field Marshal Lord (later Earl) Frederick S. Roberts, V.C., 
commander in chief, was detained elsewhere and ill, so he 
delegated his authority to his chief of staff Maj or Gener al 
Lord (later Field Marshal Earl) Horatio H. Kitchener. Th is 
caus ed consider able res entment, as Kelly-Kenny was senior 
in rank to Kitchener. However, Kitchener, who was backed 
by Roberts, impatiently ordered Kelly-Kenny to use his 
division and immediately attack Cron je’s force. 

Kitchener’s plan of attack was for Kelly- Kenny’s division 
to conduct a frontal assault from the south bank of the 
Modder River against the entrenched Boers. At the same 
time, the 9th Division’s Highland Brigade would attack 


upstream from the south bank, while the 19th Brigade 
(also of the 9th Division) would cross the Modder and 
attack upstream from the north bank. A mounted infantry 
unit, with two infantry battalions, would also attack down- 
stream along the north bank. Kitchener wanted to conduct 
this huge pincer movement and defeat Cron jes force before 
it could move or be reinforced. 

Kitchener’s attack, ordered by verbal messages, began 
early on 18 February 1900. The 6th Division advanced 
across an open plain toward the Modder River, suf fering 
many casualties, to find the river in flood. The 6th Division 
halted at the river while the Highland Bri gade joined its left 
flank . Kitchener, howe ver, s eems to have ordered the High- 
land Brigade to conduct a frontal assault against the Boers. 
The Highland Bri gade was pinned down in the scorch ing 
sun by Boer sharpshooters, just as it had been at the Battle 
of Modder River (28 November 1899). In the early after- 
noon, Kitchener ordered a limited left flank attack, then a 
right flank assault — giving up high ground to the Boers in 
the process—as Kelly - Kenny resisted his directives to con- 
tinue the frontal attack. 

Chief Commandant Christiaan R. De Wet, whose Boer 
force was about 15 miles south of the Modder, attacked 
and captured the hill south of the Modder that was the key 
to the entire ridgeline. Control of this hill made the British 
position untenable while providing an avenue of escape 
for Cronje. 

By sunset, it became clear that Kitchener’s chaotic battle, 
consisting of uncoordinated and haphazard frontal 
assaults, had failed. It was “the most severe reverse, judged 
by the British losses, of any day in the entire war” (Paken- 
ham 1979, p. 356). The British lost 24 officers and 279 men 
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killed, 59 officers and 847 men wounded, and 61 all ranks 
missing, for a total of 1,270 casualties — more casualties 
than the total sustained during the 1896-1898 reconquest of 
the Sudan. Neither Kitchener nor Roberts had ever fought 
against a European-type foe armed with modern weaponry. 
The Boers sustained about 100 men killed and 250 
wounded. 

Roberts arrived on the bat tlefidd on 19 February 1900. 
He vacillated about what course of action to take and con- 
sidered retreating. On 21 February, De Wet’s men abandoned 
the hill they occupied, and the British regained their nerve 
and sense of purpose. Less than 100 of Cron jes Boers had 
es caped via De Wet’s position. On 27 February 1900—the 
nineteenth anniversary of the Boer victory at the Battle of 
Majuba—Cronje and 4,069 of his men surrendered. The 
British won the Bat tle of Paardeberg despite the incompe- 
tence of Kitchener and Roberts, and this was the greatest 
British success in the war to date. The Boers realized they 
could no longer use conventional means to defeat their 
adversary, planting the seeds for a protr acted guerrilla war. 


See also Boer War, Second (1899-1902); Boers; Cronje, 

Assistant Commandant-General Piet A.; De Wet, Chief 

Commandant Christiaan R.; Kitchener, Field Marshal Horatio 

H.; Majuba Hill, Battle of; Modder River, Battle of; Reconquest 

of the Sudan; Roberts, Field Marshal Frederick S., V.C. 

References: Belfield (1975); Carver (1999); Nasson (1999); 
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Pacific Ocean Operations, Crimean War 

The Royal Navy, in addition to conducting signif icant oper a- 
tions in the Black and Baltic Seas du ring the Crimean War, 
conducted secondary operations in the Pacific Ocean and 
the White Sea. 

British naval oper ations in the North Pac ificin 1854 cen- 
tered on Petropavlovsk, the Russian Far Eastern naval base 
on the Kamchatka Peninsula. A six-ship Anglo-French 
flotilla, commanded by Rear Admiral David Price, was fol- 
lowing a number of Russian vessels, including the fri gate 
Aurora, and hoped to capture them before they reached the 
safety of Petropav lovsk. 

The Russian ships reached their heavily protected 
anchor age before the allied fleet, which arrived at 
Petropavlovsk on 29 August 1854. The next morning, before 
an assault on the naval base was to begin, Price went to his 
cabin and shot hims elf, perhaps in remorse for failing his 


mission. Price’s death did not stop the operation. The com- 
bined attack began, but the British accidentally shelled a 
French landing party and a second landing force was 
ambushed by the Russians. The allied flotilla withdrew on 5 
September 1854. It took many months for news of this dis- 
aster to reach England. 

Three British naval squadrons operated in the Pacific 
Ocean in 1855. One squadron under Rear Admiral Henry W. 
Bruce oper ated in the North Pacific, and a second squadron, 
operating in Chinese waters, was under the command of 
Admiral Stirling. A third squadron was later ass embled at 
Hong Kong under Commodore Elliot. None of these three 
flotillas made much of an impact on the war effort. 


See also Baltic Sea Operations, Crimean War; Crimean War; 
White Sea Operations, Crimean War 
References: Judd (1975); Palmer (1987); Royle (2000) 


Pasha, Omar 
See Crimean War; Turkish Forces, Crimean War 


Peiwar Kotal, Battle of (2 December 1878) 

The 6,500-man, 18-gun Kurr am Valley Force, comm anded 
by Major General (later Field Marshal Earl) Frederick S. 
Roberts, V.C., was one of three British columns that marched 
into Afghanistan at the beginn ing of the Second Afghan War 
on 21 November 1878. 

After marching through the KurramValley, Roberts’s force 
found its advance blocked by Afghans (estimated at ei ght 
regiments) with artillery at the Peiwar Kotal (Pass), about 
3,800 feet above the valley floor. On 28 November 1878, ele- 
ments of the 29th Punjabis attempted to rush the Afghan 
position but were forced back. Roberts then recon noitered 
the area for two days before deciding on a plan of action. 

At 10 pM. on 1 December 1878, Roberts led a 2,263-man 
assault force (consisting of the 2nd and 29th Punjabis, the 
5th Gu rkhas, half the 72nd Hi ghlanders, the 23rd Pioneers, 
a mountain bat tery, and four artillery pieces on elephants) 
ona 12-mile trek up a steep path that ended at the Spingawi 
Kotal to the left of the Afghan position. The column took a 
wrong turn and had to retrace its steps and lost even more 
time ascending in a boulder- strewn streambed. As dawn 
approached, the force had not reached its objective and was 
almost compromised when two shots were fired, reportedly 
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by traitorous Pathan sepoys. Roberts halted the column and 
put the Gurkhas and a Highlander company in the lead. 

At first light, the Gurkhas and Highlanders press ed for- 
ward, orienting on enemy rifle flashes and “pausing only to 
bayonet the defenders” (Tan ner 2002, p. 207). By 8:00 A.M. on 
2 December 1878, the British had secured the head of the 
Spingawi Kotal. Heavy fighting followed, and at about 1:00 
p.M., the British found a location to emplace their artillery 
and fire on the Afghans. The tide of battle was turning. As 
the British rolled up the Afghan position and threatened its 
rear, the 8th King’s Regiment and the 5th Punjab Infantry 
conducted a frontal assault. The Afghans abandoned their 
positions and guns, and they left about 300 dead on the field. 
British casualties were about 21 dead and 75 wounded. 

The victory at the Battle of Peiwar Kotal initiated 
Roberts's reputation as a field commander and cleared the 
route to Kabul. 


See also Afghan War, Second (1878-1880); Afghanistan; 

Gurkhas; India; Indian Army Operations; Roberts, Field 

Marshal Frederick S., V.C. 

References: Barthorp (1982); Featherstone (1973); Forbes 
(1892); Fredericks (1971); Roberts (1897); Tanner (2002); 
Young (1977) 


Peking, Siege of (20 June-14 August 1900) 
See Boxer Rebellion 


Penjdeh Incident (30 March 1885) 

The Anglo-Russian imperial rivalry of the nineteenth cen- 
tury knownas the Great Game consisted of at tempts to con- 
trol the vast uncharted areas of Central Asia. The Russians 
wanted to ex pand southward, and the British were comm it- 
ted to ensure that the Russians did not invade India in the 
process. 

In an at tempt to establish Afghanistan as a buffer or a 
client st ate to prevent further Russian expansion, the British 
fought and won the Second Afghan War (1878-1880) and 
est ablished a pro-British government under Abdur Rahman 
Khan. After promising to protect the northern border of 
Afghanist an against foreign encroach ment, the British evac- 
uated the country in 1881. 

The Russians, meanwhile, had not been idle. In 1884, they 
seized Merv, a Turkmeni set tlement in Central Asia only a 
few miles north of the ill-def ined Afghan border. In response 


to this provocation, the Afghan amir, Abdur Rahman, s ent 
500 additional troops to reinforce the garrison at nearby 
Penjdeh, a des ert oasis at the confluence of the Kusidi and 
Murghab Rivers. 

General Sir Peter Lumsden, part of a comm ission est ab- 
lished to finalize the Russo-Persian border, arrived at 
Sarakhs near the Persian-Afghan border in October 1884. 
He was told his Russian counterpart had been delayed until 
the following spring. During the winter of 1884-1885, the 
British received intelligence from various sources that the 
Russian pacification of Turkmenistan, the last independent 
Muslim princ ipality in Centr al Asia, was a prelude to a large- 
s cale invasion of what was presumed to be Afghan territory. 
There were indications that the Russian threat would be 
directed toward the Afghan town of Penjdeh. In February 
1885, the Russi an govern ment ex press ed an interest in fixing 
the northern Afghan border, and the Anglo-Russi an Bound- 
ary Comm ission was established to officially demarcate the 
northern Afghan border. This apparent cooperation was 
only a subterfuge, as the Asiatic section of the Russian For- 
eign Ministry and the Russian Army planned to continue 
their advance southward and seizeas much territory as pos- 
sible while the Boundary Comm ission was still negotiating. 
Shortly thereafter, the Russians claimed that Penjdeh was a 
part of the Merv area and thus Russian territory. 

To support the Russian claim, Gener al Kom arov, the com- 
mander of the Russian forces, deployed his troops forward 
near the banks of the Kushk River. A few small skirm ishes 
between the Russians and Afghans ensued as patrols and 
pickets made chance contact with each other. On 25 March 
1885, the Russians began to make threaten ing troop move- 
ments in order to provoke the Afghans into action to make 
them appear as the aggressors. At this stage, the Afghans had 
3,099 troops, including 416 Kabul and 867 Herati irregular 
cavalry, a mule-drawn artillery bat tery of four guns, and a 
fidd battery of four 6-pounder cannons. The Russian force 
consisted of 3,300 infantrymen , 272 cavalry, and 11 artillery 
pieces. 

The Russian infantry conducted a reconnaissance in 
force on 27 March 1885, which pushed back the Afghan out- 
post pickets. The Afghans established new observation 
posts, which the Russians disingenuously considered 
“aggressive” and us ed as the pretext for a Russi anattack. On 
29 March, Komarov issued an ultimatum to the defenders of 
Penjdeh to withdraw or risk being driven out of “Russian” 
territory by force. Lu ms den was in the vicinity and, reali zing 
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a bat tle was inevit able, withdrew but left behind a small 
group of officers to negotiate with the Russians. All British 
at tempts to reach a compromise with the Russians were 
unsuccessful. 

At 6:30 A.M. on 30 March 1885, Russian troops advanced 
on the Afghan defenses until fired upon. The Russians 
returned well-aimed fire that “broke” the Afghan cavalry. 
The Russians continued their advance, eventually reaching 
the Afghan trenches where bitter hand-to-hand fighting 
took place. According to Lumsden, two companies of 
Afghans fought hard and “died in their trenches to a man” 
(Johnson 1999, p. 10). The remainder fled, and the Russians 
occupied Penjdeh. Afghan casu alties nu mbered bet ween 300 
and 800, while the Russi ans suffered 48 killed and wounded. 

The British were alarmed, and because of the British 
guarantee to protect Afghanistaris borders, war appeared 
ine vit able. After consider able saber rattling, the crisis was 
eventu ally overcome by diplomacy and the Russians with- 
drew. A bound ary comm ission was established that handed 
Penjdeh back to the Russi ans in exchange for Afghan control 
of the strategic Zulfikar Pass, and the border between 
Afghanistan and Russia was delineated in 1887. This entire 
crisis pointed out the vulnerability of India, and while war 
was averted, the solution seemed to be a humiliation for 
Great Britain. 

The Penjdeh Inc ident had many significant cons equences 
for the British, who increas ed the strength of British and 
Indian forces in India, conducted additional contingency 
planning for a forward defense, and ex panded the road and 
rail network in India to ensure the rapid mobilization and 
deployment of forces. 


See also Afghan War, Second (1878-1880); Afghanistan; Great 

Game; Imperialism; India; India, British Army in; Indian Army 

Operations 
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Perak, Punitive Expedition to (1875-1876) 
The punitive ex pedition to the state of Per akon the Malayan 
Peninsula was one of the many less er- known campai gns of 
the Pax Britannica, in which British and imperial soldiers 
fought with equal gallantry and distinction but are seldom 
chronicled in history books. 

The East India Company established the British set tle- 
ments of Penang, Malacca, and Singapore (the Straits Set tle- 


ments) between 1786 and 1825 and governed them until 
1858, when they came under the India Office. In 1867 they 
were transferred to the Colonial Office and were constituted 
a separate Crown Colony. The value of the Straits Set tle- 
ments lies primarily in the commercial and strategic link 
they provided by serving as the nexus between the Indian 
subcontinent and the Ch inese tr ade, as well as to the defense 
of India. 

There was immediate friction between the newly est ab- 
lished imperial policies, local traditions, and trade disputes 
with other European powers, notably the Dutch. Finally, in 
September 1873 Brit ain abruptly reversed its noninterven- 
tion policy, mainly in order to control the lucrative tin min- 
ing and other commercial ventures and exclude the Dutch 
from trading activities. 

Sir Andrew Clarke became governor of the Straits Set tle- 
ments on 4 November 1873. Shortly thereafter, J. W. W. Birch 
became the British resident at Perak. There were numerous 
misunderst andings over the role of religion in government, 
and Birch propos ed to reform the revenue collection system, 
the administration of justice, and debt slavery. The local 
chiefs were highly concerned about this threat to their liveli- 
hoods. While posting notices containing new detailed tax 
and customs regulations, Birch was assassinated in the vil- 
lage of Passir Salak on 2 November 1875. 

When the news of Birch’s murder reached Penang on 
3 November 1875, Lieutenant Colonel (later General Sir) 
A.E. H. Anson, the lieutenant governor, dispatched a force of 
over ninety soldiers under Captain Innes to investigate the 
murder and protect other British officials. This contingent 
reached the British residency at Band ar Bah ru on 6 Novem- 
ber and joined a force under Major Dunlop. They attacked 
the rebel stronghold at Passir Salak the following day. After a 
short skirmish, the rebel force withdrew. British casu alties 
were four killed (including Innes), and thirteen wounded. 
Dunlop conducted a second attack on 15 November on the 
rebel strongholds at Kampong Pisang and Passir Salak, 
although both had been abandoned. The successful assault 
on Passir Salak seemed to have ended the Per ak War before 
the reinforcements from Hong Kong entered the fray and 
even before the Indian contingent reached Perak. 

Not knowing the success of Dunlop’s small force, the gov- 
ernor, Major General (later Lieutenant General Sir) William 
Jervois (who had succeeded Clarke in May 1875), frantically 
cabled London for reinforcements from India and Hong 
Kong. By early December 1875 the British force (in addition 
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to Dunlop's force in the field) consisted of 300 men of the 
80th Foot (reinforcements from Hong Kong), under Major 
General FE. Colborne, and a 1,500-man Indian contingent 
commanded by Brigadier Gener al J. Ross. Jervois intended 
to invade Perak by dividing his force into a northern column 
(Ross's troops) and a southern column (Colborne’s contin- 
gent). The overall plan of this punitive expedition was to 
conduct a large pincer movement to capture Birch’s murder- 
ers, who were reportedly at Blanja. On 14 December 1875 
Colborne’s forces arrived at Blan jaand found it des erted. 

There were concurrent indications of a native uprising in 
Sungei Ujong, north of Malacca. British forces near Rassa, in 
Sungei Ujong, consisted of Lieutenant Hinxman and 45 sol- 
diers of the 10th Foot. Reinforcements soon brought Hin x- 
mans force to 6 officers and 177 soldiers. On 7 December 
1875, Hinxman’s troops attacked through rugged terrain 
without fire support and captured a rebel fort at Paroe. Th is 
sharp engagement cost the British 42 casualties. 

Ans on brought reinforcements to Sungei Ujong, and by 
12 December 1875, he had over 500 soldiers, artillery, and 
more than 120 rockets. He divided his force into a 1st Divi- 
sion (9 officers and 160 men, commanded by Lieutenant 
Colonel Hill) and a 2nd Division (8 officers and 365 men, 
under Lieutenant Colonel Clay). The plan was for Hill’s force 
to travel through dense, uncharted jungle and swamp and 
attack three enemy strongholds at the Bukit Putus Pass from 
the rear, while Clay’s 2nd Division, st arting on 20 December 
1875, would march directly to the pass and attack the forts 
from the front. 

Clay’s Division was spearheaded by a fifty-man element 
led by Captain Chan ner. After halting to remove felled tree 
obstades, Channer saw smoke and heard voices of the 
unsuspecting rebels. Taking advant age of the element of su r- 
prise, Channer and his force moved quietly through the 
dense jungle to the southwest corner of the first stockade. 
Channer audaciously seized the initiative and, with two 
Gurkhas, stormed the stockade. Channer shot with his 
revolver the first insu rgent he encountered of the two dozen 
or so there, and each Gurkha shot a rebel as the rem ainder of 
Channer’s force followed. The surprised enemy fled the 
stockade, and after Channer’s force concentrated its fire on 
the other two stockades, the enemy fled them, too. This 
ended the fighting, with one Gurkha killed and three 
wounded, and an unknown number of Malay casualties. 
Chan ner later received the Victoria Cross for his intrepidity 
in action that day. 


The destruction of the stockades at the Bukit Putus Pass 
on 20 December 1875 basically ended operations in Sungei 
Ujong. In Perak, Ross’s soldiers partic ipated in a savage fire- 
fight on 4 January 1876 at Kota Lama, where the British sol- 
diers fought with fixed bayonets and the Malays steadfastly 
with spears. In retaliation, Kota Lama was destroyed on 20 
January. Active operations in the Perak War were veritably 
over even though it took months to round up the remain ing 
insurgent ringleaders and complete the pac ification. 

The military operations in Perak and Sungei Ujong dur- 
ing the Perak War were gener ally conducted professionally, 
effectively, ex peditiously, and perhaps most importantly to 
Whitehall, econom ically. As of 6 April 1876, after active oper- 
ations had ended and pacification was continuing, Jervois 
reported that the entire war had cost only £71,074. As a 
result of the Per ak War, the British were able to extend com- 
plete control over the west coast states of the Malay Pen in- 
sula from Per ak in the north to Malacca. 


See also East India Company; Imperialism; India; Indian 

Army Operations; Rockets; Victoria Cross 
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Persia 

Persia (probably derived from the Persian word Fars or Pars, 
a term now applied to the southern province of Iran, the 
country’s current name) was a large plateau-like kingdom 
with the Arab Mesopotamia to the west, the mountains of 
Afghanistan to the east, the Persian Gulf to the south, and 
the Caucasus Mountains in the north. This region was part 
of the playing field of the Great Game, the imperial rivalry in 
which Great Britain attempted to protect India from Russian 
encroachment, while Russia tried to expand its spheres of 
strategic influence in achieving its “eastern destiny.” 

The Qajar dynasty assumed power in Persia in 1795. The 
Persians fought two disastrous wars with Russia (which 
ended in 1812 and 1828, respectively) and were forced to 
cede territory to the victor. In the 1830s, the Qajars tried to 
replace their army, based on tribal levies, with a standing 
army organ ized, disciplined, and equipped along European 
lines and tr ained by Russian and Polish officers. 

The Persian Army that faced the British in the Persian 
War (1856-1857) had lost much of its proficiency and disci- 
pline. Only 20,000 soldiers, out of a nom inal total strength of 
86,700, were reportedly fit for duty. Discipline was unbear- 
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able, pay was poor, equipment and weapons were outdated, 
and medical facilities nonexistent. Regular troops included 
the shah’s (king’s) guard, usually stationed in the capital, 
Teheran, and other regiments in key towns and provinces. At 
Koosh-ab, for example, there were nine infantry regiments 
and one guards battalion. Irregular troops, consisting 
mainly of cavalrymen, were mobili zed only in wartime. 

The artillery was said to be the most proficient of all the 
arms in the Persian Army although its effectiveness was 
plagued by a large variety of caliber weapons, even within 
regiments, poor maintenance, and ammu nition short ages. 

As shown by its perform ance during the 1856-1857 Per- 
sian War, the Persian soldiers suffered considerably from 
poor leadership and other factors and were easily demoral- 
ized. During one Persian retreat during the campaign, it was 
reported that an 800-man Persian infantry regiment cor- 
nered a single British mounted lancer, who audaciously 
charged and scat tered the entire Persian unit. 


See also Afghanistan; East India Company; Great Game; 

Imperialism; India; Persian War 
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Persian War (1856-1857) 

The British, even while fighting the Crimean War 
(1854-1856), continued to be concerned about Russian 
ex pansion into Central Asia in the Great Game, considered 
the main threat to British India. After conquering the Syr 
Darya Valley, Russian influence reached Persia’s frontier in 
1854. Afghanistan, an important buffer state from the 
British perspective, seemed threatened. The 30 March 1855 
Treaty of Peshawar created an Anglo- Afghan alliance against 
Persia to thwart further Russian ex pansion. 

In September 1855, Persian troops, reportedly with Russ- 
ian assistance and after ignoring a British warn ing, occupied 
the key Afghan town of Herat, a nexus of trade routes about 
400 miles west of Kabul. Persia formally annexed Herat on 25 
October 1856. After the Persians refused to evacuate the 
town, the British declared war on 1 November 1856. This was 
the last war fought mainly by East India Company troops. 

Within days a British force sailed from India to Persia. 
Commanded by Major General Foster Stalker, the 5,670- 
man force from Bombay conducted an unoppos edamph ibi- 
ous landing 10 miles south of Bush ire on the Persian Gulf on 
5 December 1856. Two days later the British seized the 


weakly defended fort at Reshire, the last defensive position 
before the port of Bush ire. Bush ire was bombarded by naval 
gunfire on 12 December, and British infantry assaulted 
through a breach made in the city walls. Fi ghting ceas ed at 
noon as the Persians surrendered. 

The British Government decided to extend oper ations in 
Persia and double the size of the British force. A new force 
comm ander, Lieutenant Gener al Sir James Outram, arrived 
in Bushire on 27 January 1857, and a second division, com- 
manded by Brigadier General (later Major General Sir) 
Henry Havelock, arrived the same month. Outr am believed 
his force was threatened by Shooja-ool-Mool’s 7,000-man 
Persian army located 46 miles away at Borasjoon. 

Outram immediately marched his 4,500-man force to 
Borasjoon, only to find the Persian Army retire without fir- 
ing a shot. The British withdrew to Bushire but were 
attacked by a 6,900-strong Persian army near Koosh-abon 8 
February 1856. The 3rd Bombay Cavalry and the Poona 
Horse, with artillery support, charged the Persians while the 
British infantry deployed into tactical formations. A Persian 
infantry regiment formed a defensive square, but the British 
cavalry opened a gap in the square through which additional 
cavalry poured. By this time, the British infantry began its 
deliberate march toward the Persian line, which broke and 
fled, leaving about 700 dead on the battlefield. The British 
lost 10 dead and 62 wounded at Koosh - ab. 

After leaving a force at Bush ire, Outr amis 4,900-man force 
was towed up the Euphrates River in troopships to the new 
Persian position at Mohumra. At dawn on 26 March 1856, 
the British fleet began bombarding the Persian defenses, 
and about six hours later, the British made an unopposed 
landing. After the British formed their line of battle and 
advanced upon the Persians, the lat ter again fled the bat tle- 
field. Outr am sent three river steamers with 300 soldiers up 
the Karum River after the withdrawing Persians. When the 
Persians saw the small British flotilla, and a gunboat shell 
landed near their comm ander, they withdrew again. On 5 
April, Outr am learned that a peace had been negotiated and 
the Persians agreed to evacuate Herat. 

This ended the Persian War, and the British force was 
withdrawn, soon thereafter to fight in the Indian Mutiny. 
The frontier between Persia and Afghanistan was restored. 
The Persian shah (king) reportedly ordered the seizure of 
army officers who had run away at the Bat tle of Mohumra, 
and had them publicly humiliated by being dragged by rings 
in their noses. This small war was suppos edly unpopular 
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with Britons at home, and a contemporary article in the 
London Times began, “Where Herat is, we neither know or 
care” (Farwell 2001, p. 36). 


See also Afghanistan; East India Company; East India 
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Photographers, War 

Photography was invented in the 1820s and generated 
tremendous enthusiasm and curiosity, especially for its 
truthfulness in recording exact images and accurate depic- 
tions. Its wartime use began in the early Victorian milit ary 
campai gns and became more frequent as time pass ed. 

The first rudimentary camera was made in 1827 by 
Joseph Nicephore Niepce. He became a partner of Louis 
Daguerre in 1829, and the latter soon developed a method of 
developing photographic plates by immersing them ina salt 
solution and making the image permanent. These perma- 
nent images, called Daguerreotypes, first appeared in 1839 
and arous ed great interest. At about the same time William 
Henry Fox Talbot developed the Calotype, which was of infe- 
rior quality to the Daguerreotype but could be reproduced 
in an unlim ited nu mber of positive prints. 

Brit ain’s first war photogr apher was probably John Mac- 
Cosh, a British Army surgeon serving in India. An amateur 
photographer stationed in the Himalayas, he began taking 
photogr aphs in 1844 and photographed a nu mber of people 
and scenes from the Second Sikh War (1848-1849) and the 
Second Burma War (1852-1853). 

At the beginning of the Crimean War in early 1854, the 
British public was generally patriotic and eager for pictures 
of the war. James Roberts on (c. 1813-1881), an Englishman 
working as chief engraver at the mint in Constantinople and 
neophyte photographer, recognized this need. As allied 
troops arrived in Constantinople in April and May 1854, he 
took photographs and sent them to the IIlustrated London 
News, where they were us edas the basis for accurate engrav- 
ings. Robertson later photogr aphed the fall and destruction 
of Se vastopol in September 1855. In 1857, du ring the Indian 
Mutiny, he was appointed official photographer to the 
British forces in India. 


Times war correspondents Thomas Chenery and Willi am 
Howard Russ ell arous ed public opinion in Brit ain in the fall 
of 1854 with reports of the dreadfully unsanitary medical 
conditions and soldier suffering in the Crimea. To restore 
public confidence in the conduct of the war, it was dec ided 
to use the new medium that never lied to record actu al con- 
ditions in the Crimea. Roger Fenton (1819-1869), an unsuc- 
cessful painter who had studied law but had frequently pho- 
tographed the Royal fam ily, was sent to the Crimea in March 
1855 to record combat conditions in the Crimea. He took 
with him a wine merchant’s wagon converted into a dark- 
room. 

Fenton had the opportunity to record the realistic horrors 
of war, but he failed to do so. The lengthy ex posure times and 
other limits of photogr aphic techniques prohibited action 
scenes, which means all of his photographs of people and 
objects were stationary, and perhaps posed. Political and 
financial concerns probably overrode all other considera- 
tions. Fenton had the support and sponsorsh ip of the Royal 
fam ilyand British government, and he probably reali zed he 
should not take photographs detrimental to the govern- 
ment’s war effort. He was also probably concerned about 
postwar exhibitions and selling his photographs with the 
assistance of a publisher and did not want to offend the pub- 
lic in this regard. As a result, Fenton took photographs of 
allied military leaders, the camp life of soldiers, scenes in 
and around Balaklava and before Sevastopol, but did not 
take any im ages of combat or its aftermath. 

Suffering from cholera, Fenton retu rned to Brit ain in the 
late summer of 1855 after taking about 350 photogr aphs. 
The fall of Sevastopol on 9 September 1855 ended most of 
the fighting and the British and French seemed destined to 
win the war. Exhibitions of Fenton's photographs were held 
in October 1855, and the public was intri gued, while some 
people may have been repulsed, by the vividness of his 
images of camp life and other subjects from the Crimea. All 
of his photographs did not sell, however, and it seemed the 
British public wanted to forget the earlier horrors of war. 
Moreover, the development process of Fenton’s photogr aphs 
caus ed them to fade with time. Fenton’s photographs were 
important in setting a precedent in war photography, which 
added a new element to the battlefield. 

It was tech nically not possible to reproduce photographs 
in mass until the invention of the halftone screen in 1880. 
Until then, photographs served as models for war artists, 
illustrators, and engravers. George Eastman’s invention of 
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the Kodak camera and film in the 1880s made it much eas- 
ier for individuals to own cameras and take war photo- 
graphs. 

See also Artists, War; Burma War, Second (1852-1853); 
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Pistols 

Pistols, due to their unreliability, short range, and single- 
shot capability, were seldom us ed by British Army officers 
and cavalrymen until improved designs in the 1850s made 
them more practical and effective. “It is the opinion of every 
Officer Commanding a Cavalry Regiment; noted a Board of 
Gener al officers in 1828, “and of, it may be added, every old 
soldier who has had ex perience of European Warfare, [ that 
the pistol] is seldom, if ever, found of any use” (Strachan 
1985, p. 62). 

Interest in the pistol was generated at the Great Exhibi- 
tion in 1851, where the pistols of Colt and of Deane and 
Ad ams were on display. The Colt revolver had six chambers, 
weighed 4 pounds, and was of relatively small caliber, with 
sixty balls to the pound. It had to be recocked after every 
shot. The Deane and Ad ams pistol had five chambers, which 
allowed a larger caliber (thirty-two balls to the pound), and 
it weighed 2 pounds, 14 ounces. The bi ggest advant age of the 
Colt was that it was mach ine-mace and all of its component 
parts were interchangeable. After trials, the British Army 
adopted the Colt in 1854. 

Pistol improvements, notably the Smith and Wesson 
invention of the hinged fr ame that perm it ted quick loading 
and the development of an effective center-fire cartridge, 
were made in the 1860s. Officers were encouraged to pur- 
chase pistols that fired .45-caliber ammunition. The Webley 
1867 Royal Irish Constabulary model and the Adams Mark 
II were popular revolvers us ed th roughout the 1870s. 

The Board of Ordnance in 1880 designated the .477 
Enfield pistol for use by senior Royal Artillery sergeants, and 
seven years later, replaced it with the .455 Webley. 

During the Second Boer War (1899-1902), the British 
Army dis continued the policy of permitting officers to pur- 
chase pistols of their choice and recommended the six- 


chambered, .441-caliber Webley. Those who carried pistols 
at this time included infantry and cavalry officers, warr ant 
officers, and staff sergeants. Infantry and artillery drivers 
were armed with pistols only. 


See also Cavalry, British Army— Weapons and Equipment; 
Engineers, British Army— Weapons and Equipment; Infantry, 
British Army—Small Arms 
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Pollock, Major General Sir George 
See Afghan War, First (1839-1842) 


Pomeroy-Colley, Major General Sir George 
(1835-1881) 

Major Gener al Sir George Pomeroy-Cdley was considered a 
“brilliant” British Army officer, and his out standing abilities 
and prom ise had been recognized early by his inclusion in 
Major Gener al (later Field Marshal Viscount) Sir Garnet J. 
Wols eley’s Ashanti Ring of young, competent, and progres- 
sive officers. While a superb staff officer and instructor, 
Pomeroy - Colley had little command experience. 

Pomeroy-Colley (his ori ginal surname was “Colley; but he 
hyphenated his name later in life) was born into an Anglo- 
Irish fam ily in 1835. At thirteen he entered the Royal Milit ary 
College, Sandhurst, pass ed out at the top of his class, and in 
1852 was commissioned without purchase an ensign in the 
2nd Foot. Promoted without purchase to lieutenant to 1854, 
he was posted to his regiment in Cape Colony, South Africa, 
where he served as a border magistrate. 

In 1860, Pomeroy-Cdley served as a company com- 
mander in the Second China War and then retu rned to Eng- 
land to attend the Staff College. Pomeroy-Cdley’s intellect 
was readily apparent when he completed the normal two- 
year course in less than ten months, achieving on the ex am- 
ination the highest score then on record. His exceptional the- 
oretical knowledge soon led to his appointment as professor 
of military administration at the Staff College. 

Wols eley selected Pomeroy - Calley to serve as director of 
transport during the Second Ashanti War (1873-1874). This 
oper ation, in a disease-ridden jungle environment, heavily 
depended on logistics and tr ansportation. Pomeroy-Cadley’s 
superb achievements in West Africa earned him a secure 
place in Wols eley’s fledgling Ashanti Ring and promotion to 
colonel. Wols eley believed, “He was a man in a thousand, 
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with an iron will and of inflex ible determ ination” (Farwell 
1972, p. 243). 

In 1875, when Wols eley was appointed governor of Natal, 
Pomeroy-Cdley accompanied him as a staff officer and had 
a good opportu nity to reconnoiter the terr ain of the area and 
gain an appreciation for Boer attitudes. Pomeroy - Colley 
then became military secretary to the viceroy of India, but 
when Wols eley was appointed to comm and the forces during 
the later phas es of the Zulu War, 1879, he rejoined Wols eley 
as chief of staff: The conclusion of the war in Natal, coupled 
with renewed fighting in Afghanistan, required Pomeroy- 
Colley’s return to India. 

Pomeroy-Cdley was promoted to major gener al in April 
1880 and succeeded Wolseley as governor and commander 
in chief of Natal and the Transvaal and high comm issioner 
for South-East Africa. There was consider able Boer dis con- 
tent in the Transvaal, which had been annexed by Brit ain in 
1877, and friction increas ed over taxation and other issues. 

The First Boer War broke out on 16 December 1880. The 
initial action of the war took place four days later, when the 
Boers intercepted a British column at Bronkhorstspruit, east 
of Pretoria. In the short engagement that followed, the 
British suffered heavy casualties and the survivors surren- 
dered. This was a humiliating defeat for the British. 

At this time Pomeroy-Colley commanded about 3,500 
British troops in the Tr ansvaal and in Natal. While Pomeroy- 
Colley was considered a brilliant staff of fier and admin istra- 
tor, this was his first independent field command. Pomeroy- 
Colley also seems to have overestimated the fighting abilities 
of the British while underestimating that of the Boers. 

Pomeroy-Cadley’s 1,400-man composite Natal Field Force 
departed Pietermaritzburg on 10 January 1881 to quell the 
Boer unrest and relieve the British garrisons in the Tr ans- 
vaal. On 28 January 1881, Pomeroy-Cdley’s force conducted 
a frontal attack uphill, intending to turn the Boer position at 
Laing’s Nek, a key pass in the Drakens berg Mount ains on the 
route to the Transvaal. Accurate Boer marksmanship halted 
the British, who again sust ained a large number of casual- 
ties. The attack was an abject failure. Pomeroy - Colley seems 
to have found it unimaginable that a bunch of Boer farmers 
had defeated well - trained and disciplined British soldiers. 

The British withdrew to Mount Prospect ,3 miles south of 
Laing’s Nek. On 7 February 1881, however, the Boers st arted 
a flanking movement to is olate the British force. The next 
day Pomeroy - Colley, under Colonial Office pressure to defeat 
the Boers quickly, personally led a five-company force to 


ensure the route was still open. This was an act that should 
have been conducted by a subordinate officer. Some 8 miles 
south of Mount Prospect, near the Ingogo River, the British 
fought a large Boer force and had many casualties . 

Back at the base camp, Pomeroy-Colley, eager to redeem 
his tainted reputation before a peace set tlement was reached, 
learned that the Boer positions at Laing’s Nek had been 
strengthened considerably. He decided to seize the unde- 
fended mountain of Majuba that dom inated Laing’s Nek. 

To accomplish this plan, Pomeroy- Colley led his force in a 
night march, 26-27 February 1881, over steep and winding 
paths. The last British soldier reached Majuba’s unoccupied 
summit by 5:00 a.M. on 27 February. Pomeroy-Colley, 
arguably overconfident, did not order his soldiers (who had 
not received any information as to the situation and plans) 
to dig defensive fighting positions. At the same time, a cer- 
tain“listless ness” is said to have overwhelmed Pomeroy - Cal- 
ley, and there was no coordinated assault on the Nek. 

In sum, the Boers advanced stealth ily up the hill to the 
British positions. After about five hours, during which time 
heavy rifle fire was exchanged, about 400 Boers had reached 
positions with in striking dist ance of the summit. By using 
skillful fire and movement and infiltration techniques, the 
Boers occupied Majuba. They poured heavy fire into the 
confused and demor ali zed mass of British soldiers, many of 
whom pan icked and st ampeded to the rear. 

Pomeroy-Cdley seems to have been dazed by the rapidity 
of events and sudden revers al of fortune. Whether trying to 
rally his men or surrender, Pomeroy-Cdley was shot in the 
forehead and died instantly. He was one of the 285 British 
soldiers, out of a force of about 365 on the summit, killed or 
wounded at the ignominious Battle of Majuba Hill. In his 
quest to redeem his reputation, Pomeroy-Cdley may have 
become unbalanced and achieved a sort of immortality dif- 
ferent from that which he had sought. 
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Pratt, Major General Thomas 
See Taranaki War 
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Prendergast, Major General Harry, V.C. 
See Burma War, Third (1885) 


Prior, Melton 
See Artists, War 


Punjab Frontier Force 

The British victory over the Sikhs in the First Sikh War 
(1845-1846) perm it ted the extension of British influence in 
the Punjab. The British quickly realized that the stalwart 
Sikh soldiers were formidable warriors and began to raise 
military units in the Punjab. 

Lieutenant (later Colonel) Harry Lumsden formed the 
first unit in the Punjab, the Corps of Guides, in December 
1846. It was intended to serve as a scout element, and was 
the first unit to wear dust-colored, or khaki, uniforms, to 
blend in with the local terrain. Other infantry and cavalry 
units were soon formed, including in 1846-1847 the 1st 
through the 4th Sikh Regiments as the “Infantry of the Fron- 
tier Brigade” In 1851, the “Frontier Bri gade” became the 
“Punjab Irregular Force,’ to which was added the Corps of 
Guides. The nickname “Pif fers” originated with the initials 
of the Punja Irregular Force— PIF —and was ret ained after 
the unit was redesignated the Punjab Frontier Force in 1865. 

The Punjab Frontier Force was a strong force at this time, 
consisting of the Corps of Guides, ten infantry regiments, 
five cavalry regiments, and a number of light field and 
mountain artillery batteries. The Punjab Frontier Force, or 
elements and lineal descendents thereof, partic ipated in at 
least seventeen of the hard-fought campai gns on the North - 
West Frontier between 1851 and 1908. 

Prior to 1886, the Punjab Frontier Force was unique in 
being the only unit not to come under the comm and of the 
comm ander in chief, Bengal, who was also the comm ander 
in chief, India. In 1886, control of the Punjab Frontier Force 
was transferred from the direct command of the lieutenant 
governor of the Punjab and of the government of India to 
the commander in chief, India. 

The Punjab Frontier Force was dis banded and its subor- 
dinate battalions and regiments were redesignated in the 
1903 reorganization of the Indian Army. Selected infantry 
battalions and cavalry regiments that had been part of the 
Punjab Frontier Force were permitted to bear “Frontier 
Force’ after the unit title. 
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Punniar, Battle of (29 December 1843) 
See Gwalior Campaign 


Purchase System 

The purchase system was introduced when an English 
standing army was formed in 1683 to prevent another gov- 
ernment similar to the milit ary regime of Oliver Cromwell 
and his maj or generals. Prospective officers were required to 
purchase their initial milit ary comm issions in the infantry 
and cavalry and subs equent promotions through the rank of 
lieutenant colonel. The purchase system, however, could be 
manipulated and abus ed by wealthy officers, and it became 
outdated and was abolished in 1871 when professionalism 
and competence became more important than wealth as 
officer qualifications and as a prelude to further army 
reform. 

Aristocrats and gentry, men of property with a stake in 
the country and in maintain ing the status quo, and not mil- 
itary adventu rers, were generally the only men who could 
afford such substantial sums. The purchase price of a com- 
mission also served as a type of guarantee of good behavior, 
since men dismissed from the service forfeited their com- 
mission prices. As one of the most import ant lessons of the 
English Civil Wars and Cromwell Commonwealth, the Crown 
and Parliament resolved to ensure the officers — the leaders 
and decision makers—of the army were of the class that 
had everyth ing to lose and nothing to gain by conducting or 
supporting a military revolution. 

Those who held the King’s or Queen’s comm issions — the 
comm issioned officers—were expected to be, quite simply, 
“officers and gentlemen.” This implied, in addition to wealth 
(which at the time generally meant owning estates and 
land), good breeding. Being a gentleman was considered a 
prerequisite for being an army officer. 

It was believed from the time of the Restoration until 
about the end of the nineteenth century that “war [was] the 
occupation of the nobility and gentry” (Cannadine 1990, p. 
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264). Because the aristocrats and gentry were large 
landowners, they were generally considered the “leisured 
class,’ since they derived their wealth from their land and 
did not have to work for a living. They were also, in this 
patriarchal soc iety, the fighting class, duty - bou nd to protect 
the “subordinate; lower class es of civil society from forei gn 
invasion and depredation: “Honor and glory, courage and 
chivalry, gallantry and loyalty, [ and] leadersh ip and horse- 
mansh ip were quintess ential patricianat tributes, inculcated 
in the country house and learned on the hunting field” (Can- 
nadine 1990, p.264). The claim to comm and of the aristoc- 
racy and gentry was bas edon char acter and social st anding, 
rather than on concepts of military proficiency or tactical 
expertise. They were considered, and considered them- 
selves, the natu ral leaders, of soc iety, their est ates, and of the 
army. Their role as leaders in the army was thought to be a 
natural extension of the leadership they consistently 
demonstrated on family land, leading troops from more 
humble and gener ally agrari an back grounds. 

The purchase system, from the govern ment perspective, 
also made good fiscal sens e. The pay of officers was very low, 
barely covering minimalliving ex penses. From 1713 to about 
1763, for example, officer pay remained basically unchanged, 
regardless of inflation. A private income was necessary for 
officers, especially those in the more fashionable regiments. 
Moreover, the purchase system permitted the govern ment to 
save money on costly milit ary retirement pensions. The retir- 
ing officer, up to and including the rank of lieutenant colond,, 
would be able to sell his commission and probably realize a 
large profit, which would serve as his pension fu nd. 

Initial officer comm issions, and occasionally promotions, 
were sometimes obt ainable without purchas e. Sons of career 
army officers, as a tribute to the father’s milit ary service and 
a reflection of inadequate financial resources, could petition 
the comm ander in chief and request to be comm issioned 
without purchase. Field Marshal Viscount Garnet J. Wols eley 
received his commission in this manner in 1852. Occasion- 
ally an officer could be promoted free as recognition of gal- 
lantry or distinguished conduct in battle. In addition, if a 
serving officer was killed in action or died, it could be possi- 
ble for the next senior officer in the regiment to fill the 
vacancy without purchase. The dead officer, or his widow, 
forfeited and did not receive reimbursement for any com- 
mission or promotion purchases. Similarly, an officer pro- 
moted above the rank of lieutenant colonel lost all money 
paid for his commission and promotions. 


The purchase system initi ally worked relatively well in the 
English, then the British, Army. The government did not 
want a repeat of the Cromwellian military dictatorship, 
desired st ability, and was eager to save money on its st and- 
ing army. The rigid social class structure also permit ted the 
purchase system to operate somewhat effectively. As the 
nineteenth century progress ed, questions were posed per- 
taining to a system in which those with social status, land, 
and money were able to buy promotions over the heads of 
officers with more ex perience, expertise, and proven battle- 
fidd leadership abilities. Abuses of the purchase system 
became ex pos ed as a result of the debacle of the Crimean 
War and other campaigns. 

Under the purchase system, only the wealthy could expect 
to be promoted to major or to be a regimental (battalion) 
commander as a lieutenant colonel. One of the biggest injus- 
tices of the system was the enormous price of each promo- 
tion. The War Office issued in 1821 an official tariff regulat- 
ing the prices of initial commissions and subs equent 
promotions in the various types of regiments. A higher 
demand versus lower supply, coupled with bribery, caus ed 
the actual “overregulation” prices of commissions and pro- 
motions to be much higher than the official tariffs. In 1850, 
the purchase prices of comm issions were: 


Line Regiments—leutenant, £700; captain, £1,800; 
major, £3,200; lieutenant colonel, £4,500 

Dragoon Guards and Dragoons — lieutenant, £1,190; 
captain, £3,225; major, £4,575; lieutenant colonel, 
£6,175 

Horse Guards — lieutenant, £1,600; captain, £3,500; 
major, £5,350; lieutenant colonel, £7,250 

Foot Guards—lieutenant, £2,050; captain, £4,800; major, 
£8,300; lieutenant colonel, £9,000 


To buy or sell comm issions at any rate other than the offi- 
cial tariff was considered a mis demeanor, but by the mid- 
nineteenth century, such regulations were ignored and 
openly evaded. In 1856, it was stated before the Comm ission 
on the Purchase of Commissions in the Army that the com- 
mon overregulation prices for the rank of lieutenant colonel 
were £7,000 in line regiments, £13,000 in the Foot Guards, 
and £14,000 in the cavalry. 

Lieutenant General James T. Brudenell, Seventh Earl of 
Cardi gan, was an aristocrat who came to embody the worst 
abus es of the British Army purchase system by the wealthy 
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aristocracy. Born in 1797, Cardi gan began his army career in 
1824 when he purchas ed a cornetcy in the 8th Hussars. He 
continued to take advant age of the purchase system, buying 
promotion to lieutenant in January 1825, to capt ain in June 
1826, to major in August 1830, and four months later to lieu- 
tenant colonel. In 1836, he assumed command of the 11th 
Hussars (then Light Dragoons), reportedly for £40,000. 
Cardigan is best remembered as having commanded the 
Light Brigade of the Cavalry Division in the Charge of the 
Light Brigade at the Battle of Balaklava (25 October 1854) 
during the Crimean War. 

Cardi gan’s brother-in-law, Field Marshal George C. Bing- 
ham, Third Earl of Lucan, used his wealth to purchase his 
military ranks and commands, frequently over those more 
competent. He was born in 1800 and was commissioned an 
ensign in the 6th Foot in 1816. After a series of rapid pro- 
motion purchases, regimental exchanges, and periods on 
half pay, Lucan became comm ander of the 17th Lancers as a 
lieutenant colonel on 9 November 1826—reportedly for 
£25,000. He commanded the 17th Lancers until 1837, when 
he again went on half pay, and was promoted to colonel in 
1841 and to major general ten years later. Lucan com- 
manded the Cavalry Division during the Crimean War. 

The purchase system permitted the mediocre and incom- 


petent to attain high rank and command positions. Wealthy 
aristocrats, as in the cases of Cardigan and Lucan, often us ed 
their means to further their careers, and changed regiments 
as often as necessary, having lit tle interest in their tempor ary 
affiliations. To avoid overseas duty and active service, officers 
occasionally exchanged regiments or went on half pay. 

In 1856, a Royal Commission concluded that the purchase 
system was “vicious in principle, repugnant to the public sen- 
timent of the pres ent day, equally inconsistent with the hon- 
our of the military profession and the policy of the British 
Empire, and irreconciliable with justice” (Farwell 1981, p.57). 
The purchase system was the rallying point for all those 
opposed to military reform of any kind. After lengthy debates, 
Queen Victoria signed the Royal Warrant on 20 July 1871 that 
abolished the purchase system, effective 1 November 1871. 
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Bingham, Third Earl of; Officers, British Army—Pay; Officers, 

British Army—Retirement; Officers, British Army— ‘Sources of 

Comm ission ing; War Office; Wolseley, Field Marshal Garnet J. 

References: Barnett (1970); Cannadine (1990); Farwell (1981); 

Harries-Jenkins (1977); Maurice and Arthur (1924); Moyse- 
Bartlett (1974); Raugh (1984); Skelley (1977); Woodham- 
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Quartermaster-General, British Army 

The quarterm aster- general was one of the three original 
British Army staff positions, in addition to the milit ary sec- 
retary and adjutant-general, created by Field Marshal 
H.RH. Frederick, Duke of York, commander in chief, in 
1795. This staff, originally located in Whitehall, became 
known as the Horse Guards. 

At the end of the Napoleonic Wars, the maj or duties and 
responsibilities of the quartermaster-general included 
quartering, encamping, and moving troops. 

The duties and responsibilities of the quartermaster- 
adjut ant evolved considerably between 1815 and 1914, espe- 
cially after the War Office and the Horse Gu ards were consol- 
idated under the provisions of the War Offic Act of 1870. 

By 1853, the duties and responsibilities of the quarter- 
master-general were defined more specifically and were 
considered “less demanding” than those of the adjutant- 
general. The qu arterm aster-gener al was responsible for the 
march, embarkation, and dis embarkation of troops; for the 
siting of encampments; and for the billeting and accom- 
modation of troops. He had responsibility for the defense of 
Great Britain, which included maintenance of military 
est ablishments, as well as for the defensive plans of mili- 
tary camps and barracks. The quartermaster- general 
formed information and survey branches with a military 
plans and papers department. At this stage, there remained 
some redundancy between the duties and responsibilities 
of the quartermaster-general and those of other depart- 
ments. There were, like the adjut ant-general, three officers 


with subordinates to assist the quartermaster-general at 
the Horse Guards. There were a deputy quartermaster- gen- 
er alin Edinbu rgh and assist ant quarterm aster-gener als in 
the United Kingdom districts required to submit monthly 
reports to the quartermaster- gener al at the Horse Guards. 

The Army Council, in addition to a general staff, was 
established in 1904 as a result of recommendations of the 
War Office Reconstitution, or Esher, Committee. The Army 
Cou nc ilwas to consist of seven members. The third milit ary 
member was the quartermaster-general, responsible for 
transport, remount, railway, supply, and veterinary services; 
barrack administration; maintenance of authorized food 
and material reserves; contracts; and the administration of 
votes (in the Army Estimates) for these services. In sum, all 
aspects of material supply other than actual manufacture 
fell within the purview of the quartermaster-general. The 
quartermaster-gener al’s key subordinates were the director 
of transport and remounts, the director of movements and 
quartering, the director of supplies and clothing, and the 
director of equipment and ordnance stores. 


See also Adjutant-General, British Army; Army Estimates; 
Commander in Chief, British Army; Horse Guards; Master- 
General of the Ordnance, British Army; War Office 
References: Barnett (1970); Bond (1972); Hamer (1970); 
Moyse-Bartlett (1974); Spiers (1992); Sweetman (1984) 


Quetta, Staff College 
See Officers, Indian Army—Training and Education 
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Raglan, Field Marshal Fitzroy J. H. Somerset, 
First Baron (1788-1855) 

Field Marshal Fitzroy J. H. Somerset, First Baron Raglan, 
was a senior British Army officer and a protégé of Field 
Marshal Arthur Wellesley, First Duke of Wellington. His 
career culminated in command of British forces in the 
Crimean War (1854-1855). 

Raglan, born on 30 September 1788 at Badminton, was 
the youngest of eleven children of the Fifth Duke of Beau- 
fort. He was educated at Westminster School and commis- 
sioned as a cornet in the 4th Light Dragoons in 1804. As an 
aristocrat, he purchased his promotions quickly and 
received prestigious assignments. He served as aide-de- 
camp to Wellington during the Peninsular War and 
became his military secretary in 1810. Staff service did not 
prevent Raglan from participating in combat duty, and he 
distinguished himself with gallantry at numerous engage- 
ments. Raglan was noted for being courageous, industri- 
ous, tactful, and calm in the most difficult situations. He 
married Wellington's niece in 1814. 

Raglan served as Wellington’s milit ary secret ary at the 
Bat tle of Waterloo (18 June 1815). Raglan’s right elbow was 
shat tered by a sniper shot, and his arm was amputated on 
the bat tlefidd. As his arm was tossed away, he reportedly 
called out, “Hey, bring my arm back. There’s a ring my wife 
gave me on the finger” (Hibbert 1961, p. 3). 

After the Napoleonic Wars, Raglan continued to serve 
Wellington in numerous diplomatic and milit ary missions. 
In 1827, Wellington became British Army commander in 
chief, and Raglan, then a thirty-nine-year- old major gen- 
eral, became his secretary. Raglan continued to serve 
Wellington loyally, frequently doing the aging duke’s work. 


In 1852, Wellington died, and Raglan, who had hoped to 
succeed him, became master-general of the ordnance and 
was given a peer age as the First Baron Raglan. 

On 7 February 1854, as war with Russia over the 
Ottoman Empire became imminent, Lieutenant Gener al 
Lord Raglan was appointed “Gener al Officer Commanding 
the Forces eastward of Malta” (Sweetman 2001, p. 22). He 
was promoted to general on 20 June 1854 and led the 
26,000-sollier British expeditionary force to the Crimean 
Peninsula, landing at Calam ita Bay on 14 September 1854. 
After ass embling, the allied British-French force began its 
advance to the south toward Sevastopol, the objective. 

The Russians, defending on the southern bank of the 
Alma River, contested the allied advance on 20 September 
1854. In the ensuing battle, Raglan appeared with his staff 
along the British line, thus inspiring his soldiers while 
observing the operation. At 3:00 pM., he ordered the 
infantry to advance and moved to a forward position to 
obs erve and direct the attack. The Battle of the Alma was 
an allied victory. 

Raglan wanted to advance to Sevastopol immediately, 
but he conceded to his French counterpart who wanted to 
march around Sevastopol’s eastern flank and attack the 
fortress from the south. This was probably an error in judg- 
ment, derived from Raglan’s conciliatory nature. 

Raglan dec ided to besiege Se vastopol on 28 September 
1854, and the siege began on 8 October 1854. The first 
heavy allied bombardment took place on 17 October. The 
Russians tried to break the allied siege of Sevastopol while 
it was still in its early st age. Their field army attacked on 25 
October to destroy the British force and its supply base at 
Balaklava. Raglan’s performance at th is battle is best noted 
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for the set of muddled orders that resulted in the Charge of 
the Light Bri gade. 

At the Battle of Inkerman (5 November 1854), Raglan 
remained characteristically calm in the middle of numerous 
small unit engagements. His timely request for French rein- 
forcements helped ensure an allied victory in the bat tle. After 
this engagement, Raglan was promoted to field marshal. 

The severe Crimean winter set in after the Battle of Inker- 
man, and the British transport, logistical, and medical 
short ages became increasingly significant. The situation was 
exacerbated when a tremendous storm hit on 14 November 
1854, sinking twenty-one sh ips. The British soldiers did not 
have adequate winter clothing, meals, or shelter. Raglan vis- 
ited the soldiers and trenches frequently, but the often sen- 
sationalistic reports of war correspondent William Howard 
Russell of the Times frequently contained unconfirmed 
reports and personal attacks against Raglan. 

While the comm issariat was responsible for many of the 
problems in the Crimea, the Times accus ed Raglan and his 
staff of incompetence and mismanagement. The govern- 
ment also tried to shift its responsibility to Raglan. The Earl 
of Aberdeen’s government fell on 29 January 1855 and was 
replaced by Viscount Palmerston’s ministry. Raglan was 
accus ed of not visiting his troops, but he produced evidence 
from an aide-de-camp’s journal that he had visited his sol- 
diers forty times in the previous two months. He was told 
that a change in leadership would satisfy the public, but he 
continued to loyally perform his duties. 

The weather and supply situation began to improve in 
February 1855 as the siege of Se vastopol continued. A gen- 
eral assault on Se vastopol was plan ned for 18 June 1855, the 
anniversary of the Battle of Waterloo. The attack was to be 
preceded by an intense two-hour artillery bombardment. At 
the last moment, the new French commander dec ided to 
attak at daybreak, two hours earlier than originally 
planned. Raglan reluctantly accepted his decision and 
“either through pride or ignorance” (Pemberton 1962, p. 
192) employed only 8,000 British troops while the French 
used 25,000 in the assault. 

The attack was an unmitigated disaster for the British, 
and Raglan felt a deep personal responsibility for it. He 
became demoralized, and his physical resistance declined to 
the point that by about 25 June 1855 he had contracted 
cholera. Raglan died on 28 June and was buried in Wales. 

Raglan was loyal, courageous, and a superb adm inistra- 
tor. He was , however, relatively inex perienced as a field com- 


mander, at times lacked resolve, and frequently tried to pla- 
cate his contemporaries and allies rather than make tough 
decisions. After he died, one captain observed that Raglan 
“was distinguished for nothing but his amiable qualities” 
(Pemberton 1962, p. 208). 


See also Alma, Battle of the; Balaklava, Bat tle of; Charge of the 
Li ght Bri gade; Correspondents, War; Crimean War; Inkerman, 
Bat tle of; Master- General of the Ordnance, British Army; Pur- 
chase System; Sevastopol , Siege of; Simpson, General Sir James 
M.; Wellington , Field Marshal Arthur Wellesley, First Duke of 
References: Hibbert (1961); Pemberton (1962); Raugh 
(1987a); Royle (2000); Sweetman (1993); Sweetman (2001) 


Railways 

The construction and use of railways by the British Army, 
frequently as lines of communication, gained increased 
import ance during the Victorianera. 

The first railway built by the military was constructed in 
1855 during the Crimean War. It was 7 miles long and built 
between Balaklava and the heights above Sevastopol. This 
railway was us ed to haul siege equipment and other supplies 
to the trenches and to evacuate the wounded in the first hos- 
pital train. 

During the AbyssinianWar (1867-1868), a short railway 
was built, using steam locomotives for the first time. During 
this campaign, about 24,000 men and 13,000 tons of sup- 
plies were transported by rail across a 10-mile stretch of 
inhospit able coastal desert. 

Colonel (later Field Marshal Viscount) Sir Garnet J. Wols e- 
ley studied the lessons of the Franco-Prussian War 
(1870-1871) and on 29 January 1873 delivered a lecture 
entitled “The Use of Railroads in War” at Aldershot. Pub- 
lished as a separate pamphlet, this lecture helped stimulate 
British military interest in railways. Wolseley later com- 
manded the ill-fated 1884-1885 Gordon Relief Ex pedition. 
A railway from the Red Sea port of Suakin to Berber on the 
Nile River was under construction when it was dec ided to 
evacuate the Sudan. 

Courses on military railways were conducted at the 
School of Military Engineering in the 1880s, and the first 
Manual of Military Railways was published in 1889. In 1896, 
a railway control office providing liaison officers and con- 
trollers between railway operators and force comm anders 
was established at Chatham. 

A milit ary railway was built to facilit ate the reconquest of 
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the Sudan (1896-1898). It was built south to Wadi Halfa, 
where one line continued to parallel the Nile to the Third 
Cataract. Construction began on | January 1897 on a second 
line, the Sudan Milit ary Railway, by the Railway Bat talion of 
the Egyptian Army under the supervision of Royal Engineer 
Lieutenant Percy Girouard. This line crossed about 225 
miles of Nubian Desert to Abu Hamed and eventually to 
Berber. This railway line served as an indispensable line of 
commu nication for the force. 

Railways were crucial as lines of communication over the 
vast distances of South Africa during the Second Boer War 
(1899-1902). (It was, for example, 650 miles from Cape 
Town to Kimberley, and 1,000 miles from Cape Town to Pre- 
toria.) Railway companies and a railway pioneer regiment 
were rais ed and deployed. Three British columns advanced 
during the initial British offensive, and two of them, to 
Bloemfontein and Kimberley, were supplied by rail. Field 
Marshal Lord Frederick S. Roberts later used the railway as 
the main line of communiaation as his force struck east to 
Bloemfontein. 

The Imperial Milit ary Railways organization, under the 
command of Lieutenant Colonel Girouard, was formed and 
eventually contained 18,000 personnel. By August 1900, for 
example, the British had moved 177,000 men, 86,000 ani- 
mals, and about 500,000 tons of freight by rail. By the end of 
the Second Boer War, the British us ed 19 armored and many 
hospital trains in South Africa. Thous ands of blockhous es 
were built to protect the railways. 


See also Blockhouses; Boer War, Second (1899-1902); 

Crimean War; Lines of Communication; Reconquest of the 

Sudan; Wolseley, Field Marshal Garnet J. 

References: Bailes (1980); Bates (1979); Moore-Morris 
(1998a); Pakenham (1979); Royle (2000); Wolseley (1873) 


Ramnagar, Battle of (22 November 1848) 
See Sikh War, Second (1848-1849) 


Ranjit Singh 
See Afghanistan; Sikhs 


Rank and File, British Army—Enlistment 
Enlistment was the voluntary engagement to serve as a sol- 
dier for an indefinite period or for a spec ified number of 


years. The number of years, or term, of an enlistment gener- 
ally decreas ed during this period. 

Field Marshal Arthur Wellesley, First Duke of Wellington, 
frequently called the other ranks “the scum of the earth” 
(Blanco 1968a, p. 217); early in the nineteenth century, sol- 
diering was perhaps considered the least respect able of pro- 
fessions. Soldiers were generally treated as outcasts from 
society. The majority of new enlistees were considered the 
“ut terly lazy class ... the drunken, diss olute, the debauched, 
the ticket-of-leave men” (Blanco 1968a, p. 219). A minority 
of men enlisted for the adventure. 

The prospective soldier gener ally enlisted in a regiment 
and not in the British Army as a whole. He was frequently 
enticed by regimental recruiters and pensioners with the 
offer of drink and the Queer’s shilling, the bounty for 
enlisting. 

To at tract a higher-quality soldier during the Napoleon ic 
Wars, the term of enlistment in 1809 was reduced from 
“life’—basically until the soldier's services were no longer 
needed or he was physically unable to perform his duties — 
to seven years in the infantry, ten in the cavalry, and twelve 
in the artillery. Lifetime service was restored in 1829. 

Limited enlistment was introduced in 1847 in an at tempt 
to equate milit ary service with other working - cass occupa- 
tions and attract a higher-quality soldier. The terms of s erv- 
ice were reduced to ten years in the infantry and twelve in 
the other arms, with the possibility of reenlistment for an 
additional eleven or twelve years. The terms of this act 
became ef fective in 1857, ten years after the first enlistment, 
and were shown to be a relative failure, with rec ruiting 
becoming very difficult. 

In the late 1850s and 1860s enlistments failed to meet the 
army's needs. This situation was made worse by threats of 
war with Fr ance in 1859 and ins ecu rity caused by the Pruss- 
ian military mobilizations and quick victories in the 1860s. 
Physical and other standards were reduced and bounties 
increas ed during th is period to increase enlistments. 

To correct these enlistment shortfalls, Secretary of State for 
War (later Viscount) Edward T. Cardwell introduced the Army 
Enlistment Bill of 1870, which became an act that same year. 
The Army Enlistment Act of 1870 was responsible for intro- 
duc ing the concept of “short service.’ While the initial term of 
army service was kept at twelve years, under normal condi- 
tions the soldier would spend the first six years on active duty 
“with the colors;’ and the second six years with the regular 
reserve. (In 1881 thiswas changed to seven years with the col- 
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ors and five in the reserves.) Soldiers could extend their serv- 
ice to complete a tot al of twenty-one years on active duty and 
receive a pension, but short service was intended to attract a 
better-qu ality rec ruit and reduce ex penses (because more sol- 
diers would depart the service before becoming pension eli gi- 
ble), and a trained reserve would be established and main- 
tained. Short service was controversial for the remainder of 
the nineteenth century, and its flaws were accentuated by gov- 
ern ment budget ary constraints. 

The main provisions of the army Enlistment Act of 1870 
remained in effect through the Second Boer War. In 1904, 
terms of service were reduced to three years with the colors, 
followed by reenlisting on active duty or being dis charged to 
the reserve for nine years. The impact was that in infantry 
battalions the number of soldiers who had been in the army 
for more than three years was less than 3 percent. This sys- 
tem seemed to deprive the army of s oldiers at their peak of 
m ilit ary and physical tr aining and when they were prepared 
to become noncommissioned officers. The following year, 
the enlistment terms were changed to nine years with the 
colors and three with the reserve. In 1906, enlistment terms 
were amended to seven years active duty followed by five in 
the res erve. 


See also Army and Society; Cardwell, Edward T.; Cardwell 

Reforms; Long Service; Rank and File, British Army—Social 

Background; Recruiting; Short Service; Wellington, Field 

Marshal Arthur Wellesley, First Duke of 

References: Blanco (1965); Blanco (1968a); Brereton (1986); 
Denman (1996); Moyse-Bartlett (1974); Skelley (1977); 
Spiers (1992); Strachan (1984) 


Rank and File, British Army—Pay 

The pay of the British soldier, especially considering the 
harsh ness of drill and discipline and potential hardships of 
combat and foreign service, was very low. It was fixed in the 
1790s and increas ed only slightly through the end of the 
nineteenth century. 

The minimum pay of the infantry private was about | 
shilling per day. The cavalry trooper received 1s 3d per day 
and guardsmen slightly more. That figure was very deceptive 
and inaccurate, since every soldier’s pay was subject to stop- 
pages or deductions. These stoppages included the cost of 
food, tailoring, laundry, haircuts, cost of medical treatment if 
sick, barracks damage repairs, and replacements for lost 
equipment. Army pay was also low compared with civilian 


pay. In 1832, for example, the weekly wage of an agricultural 
worker was calculated at 12s, and that of the artisan as 33s. 
In Leeds in 1838 the weekly wage of the skilled laborer was 
over £1, while the private soldier’s pay remained 1s per day. 

In the 1830s, a sergeant major would have received 3s per 
day pay, plus a room, fuel allowances, the use of a soldier ser- 
vant, and free education for his children. 

The pay of an infantry private in 1856 was 1s Id per day. 
He could earn extra pay by serving as an officer's servant or 
a mess waiter. In the artillery and engineers he could supple- 
ment his base pay with “working pay,’ by engaging in tasks 
out side his normal duties, such as road and bridge construc- 
tion. Good conduct pay also supplemented regular pay. 

In the 1870s, a sergeant major’s basic pay was roughly 4s 
per day. 

The pay of the infantry private rose to 1s 2d per day, 
before stoppages, in 1890. An analysis of the pay of 696 pri- 
vates at Aldershot that same year showed that out of an 
annual pay of £18 0s 5d, the average private’s pay was 
stopped £7 3s for uniforms , footware, laundry, haircuts, and 
so on. The Royal Pay Warrant of 1893 generously decreed 
that after all stoppages had been deducted, “a residue of at 
least 1d a day shall be left to the soldier” (Brereton 1986, p. 
100). At the same time, the daily pay of the infantry corporal 
was ls 8d; the cavalry corporal, 2s; the infantry sergeant 
major, 5s; and the cavalry sergeant major, 5s 4d. In 1899, the 
average weekly wage of an unskilled laborer in London was 
29s 2d. 


See also Army and Society; Officers, British Army—Pay; Rank 

and File, British Army—Retirement; Recruiting 

References: Bond (1962); Brereton (1986); Skelley (1977); 
Strachan (1984) 


Rank and File, British Army—Retirement 
One incentive to join the British Army was a relative secu rity 
of tenure with retirement and a pension after twenty-one 
years of service. Temporary disability pensions were 
awarded to those invalided for wounds or illness incurred in 
military service, and permanent pensions to those who had 
served at least fourteen years with the colors and had been 
invalided due to military service. These pensions, however, 
were gener ally inadequate for the retired or dis abled soldier. 
In the late 1820s it was established that long and good 
service, and not dis ability, was to be the basis of a pension. 
After serving twenty-one years, or twenty-four in the cav- 
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alry, the pensioner received 1s a day, or 10d per day if dis- 
charged at his own request. Wounds and higher rank per- 
mitted a higher financial reward. 

The basis to some extent for a pension reverted to dis- 
ability in 1833. A private soldier dis charged after twenty - one 
years received 6d per day, which could rise to 1s per day after 
additional service or because of disability. This did not 
please soldiers, who were often worn out after serving for 
twenty-one years, frequently in inhospitable foreign sta- 
tions. Few soldiers could physically endure service that long. 
In the 1830s, only about a dozen men per regiment served 
for that length of time, and in 1845, only two of the 27,000 
soldiers in the United Kingdom had served the twenty-seven 
years required to earn a pension of 1s per day (Strachan 
1984, p.69). Cons equently, a soldier literally limped th rough 
his last years of service or dr ank or otherwise induced dis- 
ability. The basic pension of 1s per day for twenty - one years 
of service was restored in 1847. 

In the 1880s, normal pension rates started at 8d to 1s 6d 
per day for a private to 3s per day for a sergeant major. Pen- 
sions were generally paid quarterly in advance, a system that 
encouraged wastefulness. In 1892, the maximum rate of long- 
service pensions for noncommissioned officers was estab- 
lished at 5s per day. After the Second Boer War (1899-1902) 
the min imum rate for retired privates was raised to 1s per day. 

Retired soldiers without dependents could apply to 
become an in- pensioner at one of two large milit ary hospi- 
tals located in Chels ea and Dublin. The former had fac ilities 
for about 500 and the lat ter for about 150 in- pensioners, and 
a total of about 200 were admit ted annually. 

A number of organizations were est ablished to help pen- 
sioners after retirement gain employment rather than end 
up as destitute beggars. The Army and Navy Pensioners and 
Time- Expired Men’s Employment Society, founded in 1855 
and supported by private contributions, helped old soldiers 
find work. The Incorporated Soldiers and Sailors Help Soc i- 
ety taught useful trades to former soldiers and provided 
sponsors to assist in finding employment. One of the most 
successful was the Corps of Comm issionares, founded in 
1859 by Capt ain Edward Walker, to provide pensioners jobs 
as watchmen, mess engers, doormen, s ervants, valets, and 
sim ilar positions. 

See also Army and Society; Officers, British Army— 

Retirement; Rank and File, British Army—Pay 
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Rank and File, British Army—Social Background 
The rank and file of the British Army came from the lowest 
segment of British society, frequently forced into the army 
by st arvation, unemployment, and poverty, and occasionally 
as an alternative to prison. Blackwood’ Edinburgh magazine 
observed in 1859 that “the soldier with us, as an abstract 
idea is a hero ... but as a social fact .. .is a pariah” (Blanco 
1965, p. 127). 

Of 120 soldiers who enlisted in the 13th Light Infantry 
Regiment in 1839, two-thirds had been unemployed; 2 were 
respect able men who had fallen on hard times; 16 thought 
the army was an easy life; 8 were “shady char acters” who 
joined the army asa last resort; 1 was a crim inal; 2 had fallen 
out with their fam ilies ; 8 were dis contented with civili anlife; 
1 was ambitious; and 2 had no reason. In the same year, new 
recruits into the 80th Foot had these trades prior to enlist- 
ment: 64 had been laborers, 9 servants, 6 tailors, 6 potters, 4 
collies, and 24 “others” (Neuberg 1989, p. 26). 

In the 1860s, about half the new rec ruits were from Eng- 
land and Wales, a third from Ireland, and the rest from Scot- 
land. A small minority of the new soldiers were interested in 
adventure and some were former students and “gentlemen,” 
but a large majority were of the “utterly lazy class ... the 
drunken, diss olute, the debauched, the ticket-of-leave men” 
(Blanco 1968, p. 219). 

This trend continued through th is period. In 1900, it was 
calculated that 90 percent of all new army recruits came 
from the working classes, 7 percent were shop men or clerks, 
3 percent were boys, and 1 percent from the “s ervant keep- 
ing class” (Farwell 1981, p.85). One officer made an estimate 
of the social origins of the men in his battalion on the eve of 
World War I, identifying various strata of the working class. 
He stated 5 percent came from the upper working class, 24 
percent from the working class, and 70 percent from the real 
lower class. 


See also Army and Society; Officers, British Army—Social 

Background; Rank and File, British Army—Enlistment; 

Recruiting 
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Rank and File, British Army— 

Training and Education 

Soldiers in the British Army were trained as individuals and 
as members of a unit. Many soldiers, com ing from the lowest 
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class of s ociety, were also poorly educated, and they had an 
opportunity to raise their level of liter acy while in the army. 

The primary function of a home battalion was to train 
recruits and send them to service battalions overseas. Non- 
commissioned officers conducted the recruit training, 
which varied in length, content, and quality, based on the 
recruit’s regiment and arm of service. In general, recruits 
received instruction in basic drill, equipment and barrack 
maintenance, physical training, and musketry instruction. 
Recruit training, especially during the first half of this 
period, was frequently inadequate and interrupted by polic- 
ing duties and drill. After completing his recruit training, 
the new soldier would participate in collective training as a 
member of his unit and be shipped to a service battalion 
overseas. 

The soldier’s education was initially regarded as repre- 
hensible in some quarters, although its import ance became 
increasingly realized as weapons became more sophisti- 
cated and tactics decentr ali zed control and responsibility. As 
tactics became more dispersed, more noncommissioned 
officers would have to be literate to write down orders, 
instructions, etc. 

Illiteracy in the armed forces was said to have declined 
from 51 percent in 1785-1814 to 32 percent in 1815-1844. 
This can partially be at tributed to the est ablish ment of reg- 
imental schools in 1812 for soldiers’ ch ildren, although adult 
attendance became more widespread. The 1841 census 
recorded that 60 percent of those in the army aged 16 to 25 
(excluding officers) were literate, and 78 percent of those 
aged 26 to 35 (including officers) were literate. 

The principal chaplain of the British Army was appointed 
the first inspector of military schools in 1846. He was 
responsible for establishing a standardi zed system of educa- 
tion and selecting and appointing schoolmasters. In the 
1850s, schoolm asters were class ed as warr ant officers. 

Regimental schools were very popular. In February 1854, 
the average school attendance per regiment was 166, of 
whom only 39 were recruits . Six regiments had over 300, and 
three of these over 400, soldiers at tending school. By 1857, 
20.5 percent of other ranks (the majority in the infantry) 
were totally illiterate, 18.8 percent were able to read but not 
write, 56 percent could read and write, and 4.7 percent were 
classif ied as having a superior education. 

In 1861, army certificates of learning were established, 
and these, providing three standards and linked to promo- 
tions, encouraged education. 


The Education Acts of 1870 and 1872 gave impetus to 
civilian and, in turn, military education and liter acy. The 
educational attainments of the rank and file of the British 
Army increas ed consider ably du ring the second half of the 
nineteenth century. In 1861, for example, it was calculated 
that 19.0 percent of the rank and file could not read or write, 
19.7 percent could read only, 53.9 percent could read and 
write, and 7.4 were considered poss essing a superior educa- 
tion. By 1899, only 1.9 percent of the rank and file could not 
read or write, 2.2 percent could read only, 10.5 percent could 
read and write, and 85.4 percent were evaluated as poss ess- 
ing a superior education. 


See also Artillery, British Army—Training; Cavalry, British 

Army—Training; Engineers, British Army—Training; 

Infantry, British Army—Training 

References: Skelley (1977); Smith (1987); Smith (1988); 
Strachan (1984) 


Rank and File, British Army— 

Uniforms and Equipment 

The uniform and equipment of the British soldier — the red 
coat—changed very little between Waterloo and the 
Crimean War. The centralization of clothing manufacture 
and issuance, plus the increas ed participation in colonial 
campaigns, the effectiveness of rifled muskets, and concern 
for soldier comfort, brought about uniform and equipment 
changes later in this period. 

Until 1854, soldiers’ uniforms were provided by the reg- 
iment, and comm anding officers were not above making a 
profit by having uniforms made of coarser and inferior 
materials, and so on. An arbitrary amount for uniforms 
was charged against the soldier. If th is amount was insuffi- 
cient, the soldier was charged more. If the deduction was 
less than the actual expense, the commanding officer kept 
the profit. 

Uniforms varied between regiments and arms of the 
service. In general terms, each soldier had two types of 
dress: full dress, for ceremonial occasions; and undress, a 
more relaxed style us ed for work. Every recruit received on 
enlistment a complete set of clothing and other items of 
“kit.” Coatees (later tunics), trousers, and boots were 
ex pected to last one year (two years in India); greatcoat, 
three years; and other equipment, twelve years. After his first 
uniform and equipment issue, the soldier paid for his kit 
items , including undercloth ing, fati gue or undress uniform, 
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knaps ack, mess tin, blacking, and so on. New uniforms were 
gener ally issued on 1 April of each year. 

An 1855 source described the gener al uniform: “The old 
swallow-tail coatee, disfigured by ugly fac ings, still distin- 
guishes the British from every other soldier. The trows ers 
are tight, and uncomfortable. The old cross - bdt system for 
fixing bayonet-scabbard, pouch and knapsack, reigns 
supreme in almost all regiments” (British Army 1855, p. 3). 
The soldiers’ red coat was denigrated, “which makes their 
soldiers look like dressed-up monkeys” (British Army 1855, 
p.3). The headgear was the “bell-topped shako; and trous ers 
were dark blue/gray for winter issue, and white linen for 
summer wear (although in 1846, except for service in hot 
climates, lavender trous ers replaced white). 

Service in the Crimean War (1854-1856) resulted in sig- 
nificant uniform changes. A tu nicwas issued in place of the 
tight coatee, and the trousers were looser. Haversacks, 
smaller than the knaps acks, were issued to all soldiers. 

Soldiers who served during the Indian Mutiny 
(1857-1859) were the first ever to wear relatively comfort- 
able uniforms. Beginning in the 1840s, soldiers had dis col- 
ored their white summer undress uniforms, and the result 
was called khaki, after the Urdu word for dust. Local blue 
dungaree trous ers were also worn. 

A uniform specifically desi gned for campaign service was 
introduced in the 1870s. It consisted of a gray/green plain 
loose frock, matching trous ers, and a li ght cork sun helmet . 

The amalgamation of battalions in 1881 resulted in the 
replacement of traditional facing colors with national ones. 
At the same time, a seven-but ton frock coat was authori zed 
for home service, and a five-but ton undress frock coat for 
overs eas service. The army was also tr ansition ing from col- 
ored to khaki uniforms, with the engagement at Ginnis in 
the Sudan (30 December 1885) being the last major bat tle 
fought by soldiers wearing scarlet. In 1897, khaki was 
adopted as the universal dress for all arms overs eas. The 
khaki uniforms worn in the Second Boer War were the cul- 
mination of improvements made in the preceding decades. 

Individual equipment was assigned to the rank and file, 
who generally had to carry all their gear. An infantry knap- 
sack, consisting of a large black canvas box, was introduced 
in 1808 and used until 1871. In the 1860s a small wooden 
water bottle, carried on a leather strap, was issued. In 1871, 
the new valise equipment replaced the Napoleonic era knap- 
sack. The varnished canvas valise, connected to suspenders 
and waist belt, was worn on the small of the back. A mess tin 


was carried above the valise, above which the greatcoat was 
folded flat and str apped to the shoulder belts. Two 20-round 
ammu nition pouches were worn on each side, and the bay- 
onet was worn at the left rear of the waistbelt .A small haver- 
sack was worn over the right shoulder and a new design 
wooden canteen worn over the left shoulder. 

The Slade-Wallace pattern equipment was introduced in 
1888, modifying the valise equipment. The larger valise was 
replaced with a smaller, lighter version, worn higher on the 
back, and the mess tin and great coat were strapped to the 
waistbelt. Ammunition pouches were also reconfigured. 

The soldiers in the Second Boer War were equipped with 
the Slade-Wallace pattern gear. This equipment, with 
ammu nition, wei ghed about 25 pounds, the lightest equip- 
ment a British soldier had yet worn into action. 


See also Artillery, British Army— Weapons and Equipment; 

Boer War, Second (1899-1902); Cavalry, British Army— 

Weapons and Equipment; Crimean War; Engineers, British 

Army—Weapons and Equipment; Ginnis, Battle of; Indian 

Mutiny 

References: British Army (1855); British Soldier (1859); 
Featherstone (1978); Haythornthwaite (1995); Knight 
(1996) 


Reade, W. Winwood 
See Correspondents, War 


Reconquest of the Sudan (1896-1898) 

The British, after occupying Egypt in 1882, realized they 
needed to protect the Nile River headwaters on which the 
Egyptian agricultural economy and population depended. 
In the mid-1890s, the British Government became con- 
cerned about forestalling French and Italian claims to the 
Upper Nile region. Moreover, the defeat of an Italian army by 
Abyssinians at Adowa in March 1896 could have encouraged 
a possible alliance between the anti-British Abyssinian 
Emperor Menelik and the Khalifa, which the British wanted 
to prevent. The British occupation of the Sudan would pre- 
clude another power from controlling the Nile water flow 
and possibly destabilizing Egypt, which in turn could 
threaten the Suez Canal, Brit ain’s imperial link with India. In 
addition, such a program could capitalize on the public's 
desire to “avenge Gordon, the British gener al murdered by 
dervishes in Khartoum in January 1885. 
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In March 1896, the British authori zed the Egyptian Army, 
under the comm and of the sird ar, Maj or Gener al (later Field 
Marshal Earl) Sir Horatio H. Kitchener, to begin the advance 
up the Nile. Kitchener concentrated on est ablish ing a logis- 
tical and transport infrastructure and advanced methodi- 
cally. The reconquest of the Sudan was a three-year cam- 
paign, divided into annual phases. The first phase was the 
recapture of the province of Dongola in 1896. The second 
phase was to include the construction of the Sudan Military 
Railway from Wadi Halfa to and the capture of Abu Hamed, 
but actually concluded with the occupation of Berber. In 
1898, the Anglo-Egyptian army returned to the Sudan and 
crushed the dervish forces at Omdurman near Khartoum. 

The Egyptian Army was mobilized, and by 4 June 1896, 
Kitchener had ass embled a 9,000-man force, consisting of 10 
infantry battalions, 15 cavalry and camel corps squadrons, 
and three artillery batteries at Akasha, south of Wadi Halfa 
and near the dervish positions at Firket. All soldiers were 
Egyptian or Sudanese with the exception of a few hundred 
men from the North Staffordshire Regiment and some 
Maxim machine-gunners. On 7 June, Kitchener’s forces 
defeated the dervishes at Firket. 

Dis ease and severe weather slowed down the advance in 
the summer of 1896. A land force, supported by a flotilla of 
Nile gu nboats, entered the city of Dongola on 23 September 
1896 to find it des erted. Kitchener’s forces occupied Merowi 
and Korti, which ended the first phase of the reconquest of 
the Sudan. 

Kitchener knew logistical support and an ef fective line of 
communication in the barren des ert would be a key to his 
success, and he was eager to continue the advance to seize 
Abu Hamed and Berber. On 1 January 1897, construction of 
the Sudan Military Railway began. Its 225-mile route was 
straight across the Nubian Des ert from Wadi Halfa to Abu 
Hamed. By 23 July 1897, 103 miles of tr ack had been laid, but 
the line was vulnerable to dervish raids from Abu Hamed. 

Kitchener ordered Major General (later General Sir) 
Archibald Hunter to advance from Merowi and elim inate the 
dervish threat at Abu Hamed. Hunter's force, consisting 
mainly of a Sudanese brigade, traveled 146 miles in eight 
days and attacked Abu Hamed on 7 August 1897. After the 
dervishes lost Abu Hamed, they also unex pectedly aban- 
doned Berber. Kitchener was concerned about extending his 
forward positions ahead of the railway, but his forces 
advanced and occupied Berber on 5 September 1897. The 
railway reached Abu Hamed on 31 October 1897, and Kitch- 


ener’s advance forces remained in Berber, which would be 
the st art point for the concluding phase of the campaign. 

Intelligence suggested that the Khalifa was ass embling 
his forces for a possible attack on Berber, and it became 
apparent that the Egyptian Army would need British rein- 
forcements before it could destroy the dervish army and win 
the campaign. On 4 January 1898, Kitchener was appointed 
supreme commander of all Egyptian and British troops 
south of Aswan. The first khaki - clad British brigade, under 
the command of Major Gener al (later Lieutenant Gener al 
Sir) William EF. Gatacre, arrived in the Sudan in late January 
1898. 

As the British reinforcements arrived, Kitchener sent one 
Egyptian Army brigade forward to the Atbara fort, located 
on the northeastern side of the confluence of the Atbara and 
Nile Rivers about 200 miles north of Khartoum. As the 
dervishes marched north to a possible engagement with the 
Anglo - Egyptian forces, Kitchener ass embled his forces near 
the Atbara fort. When the location of the dervish forces was 
pinpointed on 30 March 1898, Kitchener was not sure if he 
should attack first or wait to be attacked. 

Kitchener resolved to attack, and his army advanced 
closer to the enemy on 4 April 1898. At dawn on 8 April, the 
Anglo - Egyptian force conducted a frontal attack with three 
infantry brigades on line and one brigade in res erve. In less 
than an hour, with the Sudanese troops having fought espe- 
cially well, Kitchener’s force won the bat tle. Anglo - Egyptian 
casualties were 81 all ranks killed and 478 wounded; over 
3,000 dervishes were killed. 

After the Battle of Atbara, logistical preparations contin- 
ued for the final advance toOmdurman, the Sudan Milit ary 
Railway was extended further, and additional reinforce- 
ments arrived. By mid - August 1898, Kitchener’s 25,800-man 
force consisted of the British Division, commanded by Major 
Gener al (later Lieutenant General Sir) William E Gatacre, 
with two British infantry brigades, and the four-brigade 
Egyptian Division, commanded by Major General (later 
Gener al Sir) Archibald Hunter. Cavalry, artillery, Maxim 
guns, and gunboats also supported the force. 

Kitchener’s army began its final advance to Omdurman 
on 28 August 1898. On 1 September 1898, advance elements 
stu mbled onto the attacking dervishes north of Omdurman, 
and the main body of the Anglo - Egyptian force established 
a camp on the Nile River near the village of El Egeiga. 

The Bat tle of Omdurman began at about 6:00 A.M. on 2 
September 1898, and consisted of three phases. The first 
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phase included the dervish main attack against the Anglo- 
Egyptian center, but this frontal assault was halted and the 
dervishes were annihilated by a combination of rifle, 
artillery, and Maxim gun fire. At the same time, two other 
large dervish forces under the Green Flag moved north to 
the Kerreri Hills, belie ving that enemy troops were located in 
the area. Egyptian Cavalry blunted the advance of this force 
before it could attack Kitchener’s ri ght flank. The first phase 
ended at about 8:00 a.m. 

Kitchener thought the battle was over and sent the 21st 
Lancers south to cut off any fleeing dervishes before they 
could reach Omdurman. This resulted in the charge of the 
21st Lancers, the most famous single action of the battle, 
and perhaps of the entire reconquest of the Sudan. This cav- 
alry action was a failure and resulted in large casualties, but 
the Lancers’ heroism, for which three Victoria Cross es were 
awarded, was revered by the British public and press. 

As the 21st Lancers engaged the enemy, the main body of 
the army marched out of its encampment and wheeled 
southward toward Omdurman. As it did so, the Khalifa’s 
17,000-man Black Flag reserve force attacked the Anglo- 
Egyptian right-flank bri gade, comm anded by Colonel (later 
Major General Sir) Hector A. Macdonald, which had lost 
cont act with its nearest brigade. At about the same time , the 
dervish Green Flag made an uncoordinated attack from the 
Kerreri Hills to the north. Macdonald calmly wheeled his 
brigade to meet the threat from the north, crushed the 
dervish attack, then wheeled again and helped shatter the 
Black Flag onslaught. By 11:30 A.M., the second phase of the 
battle was over. The th ird phase of the engagement consisted 
of the march to Omdurman, which was completed by night- 
fall. Anglo - Egyptian casualties at the Battle of Omdurman 
numbered 48 killed and 434 wounded. The dervishes lost 
about 10,000 killed and perhaps twice that number 
wounded. 

The Bat tle of Omdurman was the decisive engagement of 
the reconquest of the Sudan. Even though the Khalifa 
escaped from Omdurman and was killed at the Battle of 
Umm Diwaykarat on 24 November 1899, the Mahdist state 
had been destroyed at Omdurman and the Nile watershed 
secured. Gordon had been avenged. 


See also Atbara, Battle of; Dervishes; Dongola, Capture of; 
Egypt; Egyptian Army; Fashoda Incident; Gatacre, Lieutenant 
General Sir William E; Gordon Relief Expedition; Hunter, 
General Sir Archibald; Imperialism; Khalifa; Kitchener, Field 
Marshal Horatio H.; Macdonald, Major General Sir Hector A.; 


Mahdi; Railways; Sirdar; Sudan; Suez Canal; Wingate, General 

Sir (Francis) Reginald 

References: Barthorp (1984); Caie (1998); Daly (1997); Hunter 
(1996); Keown-Boyd (1986); Magnus (1959); Neillands 
(1996); Steevens (1898) 


Recruiting 

The British Army remained a volunteer force throughout 
this period. Rec ruiting enough soldiers to fill its ranks, espe- 
cially in time of conflict or with increasing imperial 
dem ands, was always a challenge and gener ally a failure. 

During the first half of this period, when the army aver- 
aged 100,000 men, the normal number of casualties per 
year, including dis charges, was only 13,140, but the rec ruit- 
ing system produced an average of only 12,885 new soldiers. 
In times of conflict, this rec ruiting shortfall was magnified. 
In March 1855, for ex ample, during the Crimean War, about 
90,000 men were required, but only 4,514 were recruited. 
Recruiting became more difficult during the 1850s and 
1860s with Irish depopulation and increased civilian 
employment in farming and industri al sectors. 

The recruiting administration was divided into seven 
military districts that were linked to seven major cities in 
the nation (Belfast, Bristol, Cork, Dublin, Leeds, Liverpool, 
and London). Each district was manned by an inspecting 
fidd officer, a medical officer, and an adjut ant paymaster. 
Each district was subdivided into th irty smaller areas, each 
under the comm and of a subaltern. 

The subaltern supervis ed pensioners who did the actual 
rec ruiting and received a fee for every man they rec ruited. 
The pensioners intentionally went to taverns and similar 
establish ments to find their recruits, who were “only 
obtained by caj ollery, by misrepres entation and by immod- 
erate drinking” (Blanco 1968a, p. 219), in many cases only 
after consuming a gallon of beer. In 1859, for example, £1 7s 
6d was shared between the rec ruiter (the pensioner) and his 
supervisor, the subaltern. Such a system, in which the best 
rec ruiters were probably homelessness and hunger, encou r- 
aged fraud, deception, and drunkenness. Occasionally regi- 
ments preparing for overseas service would send sergeants 
into their local area to rec ruit new soldiers. 

In 1867, the recruiting system was centr ali zed under the 
control of an inspector-general. Efforts were made to make 
rec ruiting methods uniform and more honest, and the nu m- 
ber of pensioners employed as recruiters was greatly 
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reduced. Recruiters were instructed to remove their offices 
from inns and drinking places. 

Long service—always an impediment to rec ruiting— 
was ended in 1870 and replaced with short service. At the 
same time enlistment bounties, which had always encour- 
aged fraud and desertion, were abolished. 

Short service, coupled with small pay rais es and reforms 
that included the abolition of flogging, did not end recruit- 
ing dif ficulties . Hei ght and weight st and ards were frequently 
reduced to inc rease rec ruitment. 

Recruiting difficulties were largely responsible for the 
decision in 1881 to further amalgamate battalions so that 
each regiment had two active battalions, third and fourth 
militia battalions, and frequently a volunteer battalion. 
These regiments formed a subdistrict and rec ruited a nu m- 
ber of their new soldiers locally. 

The increase in battalions serving overs eas and a reduc- 
tion in the number of home battalions also caus ed recruit- 
ing dif ficulties . Shifting demogr aph ics and the competition 
for labor also caused personnel shortages. Proposals to 
increase pay and improve service conditions were ignored, 
with many people th inking that the army would not again be 
of vital importance. The Second Boer War (1899-1902) 
proved them wrong, as did the First World War, when con- 
scription was adopted in 1916. 


See also Army and Society; Cardwell Reforms; Discipline and 

Justice, British Army; Long Service; Military Medicine, British 

Army—Enlistment Physical Standards; Rank and File, British 

Army—Enlistment; Short Service 
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Red River Expedition (1870) 

The Dominion of Canada was established on 1 July 1867, 
and the new Canadian government sought to protect the 
vast area, consisting mainly of Rupert’s Land, that stretched 
from Lake Superior to the Rocky Mountains. Canada pur- 
chas ed Rupert's Land from the Huds on Bay Company for 
£300,000 in 1869, planning to make it part of the new 
province of Manitoba. 

The economic center of Rupert’s Land was along the Red 
River south of Lake Winnipeg. The area was populated by 
Metis ,a people of tr aders and tr appers, m any of mixed white 
and Indian blood, who had developed their own distinct 
French-speaking Roman Catholic culture. The Metis, who 


were not consulted about the government's plans, were con- 
cerned about losing their land and their way of life. 

Louis Riel became a leader of the Metis and declared a 
provisional government in December 1869. The Canadian 
Government seemed willing to make concessions to the 
Metis, but after they apprehended and shot a government 
surveyor in March 1870, it was decided to send a milit ary 
force to restore order in the area. 

Colonel (later Field Marshal Viscount) Garnet J. Wols eley, 
then serving as deputy quarterm aster-general of the British 
forces in Canada, was selected in April 1870 to command 
this force. The British, in the process of withdrawing their 
troops from Canada, agreed to provide a regular bat talion as 
the force nucleus. The force consisted of Ist Battalion, 60th 
Rifles (377 men); 20 Royal Artillerymen with four 7- 
pounder guns; 20 Royal Engineers; and Army Service Corps 
(12 men) and Army Medical Corps (8 men) det achments. 
The Canadian government provided two militia battalions, 
the 1st Battalion, Ont ario Rifles, and the 1st Battalion, Que- 
bec Rifles, each of 378 soldiers. The total strength of the Red 
River Ex pedition, including 21 staff members, was 1,214 all 
ranks. 

Wolseley selected a nu mber of young officers for his force, 
many of whom would figure prom inently in his future cam- 
paigns. These officers included Lieutenant Colonel (later 
Gener al Sir) John McNeill, V.C., Captain (later General Sir) 
Redvers Buller, and Lieutenant (later Lieutenant Gener al Sir) 
William EF Butler. Wols eley took with him only the officers he 
considered the best and most able, and these officers formed 
the embryo of his Ashanti Ring. 

There was no direct route to Fort Garry and speed was 
ess ential to surprise and suppress Riel and his insurgent fol- 
lowers. Wolseley decided to follow an old trading route 
through a series of rivers and lakes westward from Fort 
William (Thunder Bay) on Lake Superior to Lake Winnipeg. 
The force was organ ized into 21 brigades. Each bri gade con- 
sisted of 6 boats each with a crew of 10 to 12 men all ranks, 
plus 12 voyaguers (Canadian boatmen) and a pilot. Each 
boat carried each man’s individual equipment, 60 days of 
provisions, cooking utensils, blankets, waterproof sheets, 
and a chest containing the soldiers’ Snider nifles. 

The route of the Red River Expedition was about 1,200 
miles long. The force departed Toronto by rail on 21 May 
1870, traveled 94 miles to the port of Collingwood, then 
boarded steamships for the 534-mile voyage to Thunder 
Bay, where they arrived on 25 May. The force was then 
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delayed by constructing a 48-mile road through the wilder- 
ness to Lake Shebandowan, which was finally reached on 16 
July 1870. The force then rowed, sailed, and poled their boats 
though a chain of rivers and lakes, and carried them over 
dozens of port ages, the remain ing 532 miles to Fort Garry. 
Forty days later (the number of days accurately predicted by 
Wolseley), lead elements of the force reached Fort Garry, 
only to find that Riel and his followers had abandoned the 
place. After restoring order, the expedition departed Fort 
Garry starting on 2 September 1870, and the entire force was 
back in Canada by 18 October 1870. 

Wolseley was dis appointed not to see action, but the Red 
River Ex pedition — the last British military expedition in 
North America—was a success in terms of mission 
accomplishment and low cost. This was in large measure 
due to Wolseley’s superb leadership, attention to detail, 
flex ibility, and determ ination. Th is achievement, for which 
Wols eley was knighted, brought him to the attention of his 
superiors and marked him as an officer of great promise 
and potential. 
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Religion 
Religion played a role to varying degrees in the life of every 
British soldier. Some regiments, such as the 19th Hussars 
and the 12th Lancers, were known for being more pious 
than others and had their bands play hymns at night. The 
s oldiers of the Norfolk Regiment, in contrast, were known as 
the Holy Boys, not because of their devoutness but because 
prior to an overs eas posting each soldier was given a Bible, 
which he sold for beer. 

Early in this period every rec ruit was required to declare 
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a religious affiliation—Anglican, Presbyterian, or Roman 
Catholic. Although many of the officers considered them- 
selves Ch risti ans, they were not overly zealous, with reli gion 
being even less important to the other ranks. Most other 
ranks in Highland regiments were Protestants, but almost all 
Irish soldiers were Roman Catholics. Some soldiers had no 
real religious preference, but because church parades were 
compuls ory and the regimental band went to the Anglican 
service, many soldiers went to the Church of England serv- 
ices. Soldiers appear to have hated Sundays the most 
because the compulsory church par ade required half the day 
of preparation. Many soldiers abhorred it when reli gion was 
forced on them. One soldier who had served in India wrote, 
“Ninety-five per cent of the battalion heartily detested 
Church Par ade and would do anyth ing in reason to get out of 
it” (Brereton 1986, p. 95). 

Religious organizations were instru mental in est ablish- 
ing Soldiers Homes—mission centers containing baths, 
sleeping qu arters, meeting halls ,games and smoking rooms, 
a tea and coffee bar, and other comfort able fac ilities. The 
first Soldiers Home was founded at Chatham by Wesleyans 
in 1861. The Soldiers Homes were well patronized and were 
believed to have contributed significantly to the decrease in 
crime bet ween 1856 and 1899. Religious organizations were 
also influential in advancing temperance and moderate 
behavior. 


See also Army and Society; Chaplains 
References: Brereton (1986); Farwell (1981); Skelley (1977) 


Retreat from Kabul (January 1842) 
See Afghan War, First (1839-1842) 


Rhani of Jhansi (c. 1828-1858) 

The Rhani of Jhansi was a courageous heroine of the 
Indi an Mutiny, reportedly killed in bat tle while leading her 
followers. 

Born in about 1828, Lak shmi Bai Manu was said to have 
been very athletic for a girl and enjoyed reading and learn- 
ing. In 1842, when about fourteen years old, Lakshmi Bai 
married Gangad har Rao, Maharaja (king) of Jhansi, and she 
became the Rhani (queen) of Jhansi. In about 1851, the 
Rhani had a son who died as an infant. The maharaja was 
not well and was worried about a successor to the throne. He 


adopted a son and wrote to the British governor-gener al 
requesting the Rhani be permit ted to govern the state while 
she was alive. The maharaja died in November 1853. This 
request was denied and the British annexed Jhansi in 1854. 

Even though the Rhani was awarded a generous life pen- 
sion and allowed to keep the palace, and the adopted heir 
was authorized to inherit the maharaja’s personal estate 
when he came of age, she did not want to relinquish the fort 
or any other possessions. The Rhani was, like the Nana 
Sah ib, an embittered and alienated Indian aristocrat whose 
way of life was being shat tered by the “progressive” British. 

The garrison at Jhansi mutinied on 5 June 1857. The 
British officers there took refuge in the fort and surrendered 
three days later after receiving a promise of safe conduct. 
When they emerged, they were killed, possibly on orders of 
the Rhani, although this has never been proved. 

Major General (later Field Marshal Lord Strathnairn) Sir 
Hugh Rose assumed command of the Central India Field 
Force on 16 December 1857. Oper ating from Indore, Rose 
was given the mission to clear the countryside of insu rgents 
and operate toward Jhansi. Rose’s force fought a number of 
bat tles and had received reinforcements before arriving out- 
side Jhansi, which contained about 11,000 rebels, on 21 
March 1858. 

After bombarding the city, Rose first had to fight the 
force of Tantia Topi at the Betwa River on | April 1858 to 
prevent him from relieving the besieged mutineers in 
Jhansi. After defeating Tantia Topi, Rose’s force assaulted the 
walled city early on 3 April and fought its way to the palace. 
During the ensuing bloodbath, the Rhani esca ped and 
joined Tantia Topi. 

On 17 June 1858, at Kotah-ke-serai (near Gwalior), the 
British again attacked the rebels. The 8th Hussars engaged 
the enemy cavalry, and in a fierce fight killed the Rhani of 
Jhansi, who was dress edas a man and had been wielding a 
sword with lethal ef fect. Rose des c ribed her as “the best and 
bravest milit ary leader of the rebels” ( Hilton 1957, p. 192). 


See also East India Company; Gwalior, Battle of; India; Indian 

Mutiny; Nana Sahib; Rose, Field Marshal Hugh H.; Tantia Topi 

References: Edwardes (1963); Hibbert (1978); Hilton (1957); 
Mason (1974) 


Rhodes, Cecil J. (1853-1902) 
Cecil J. Rhodes was a successful capitalist, ardent imperi al- 
ist, and prime minister of the Cape Colony from 1890 to 
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1896. He was forced to resign the prime ministership 
because of his support of the ill-fated Jameson Raid (29 
December 1895-2 January 1896). Rhodes influenced many 
of the events that led to the outbreak of the Second Boer War 
in 1899, 

Rhodes was born in England in 1853. Suffering from a 
lung illness, Rhodes was sent in about 1866 to join his 
brother Herbert, who was cotton farming in Natal. The 
farming was not profitable, so Rhodes and his brother 
moved to Kimberley, where diamonds had been discovered 
in 1867. Rhodes was a shrewd businessman and reali zed 
that a company that monopolized output would effectively 
control the diamond market. 

By age twenty, Rhodes had become very wealthy and 
returned to England to study at Oxford University. He fre- 
quently returned to Kimberley to overs ee his business, and 
his activities in forming the De Beers Mining Company in 
1880 delayed his graduation until 1881. While a student, 
Rhodes’s imperialistic ambitions began to take shape, and 
he envisioned British imperial holdings stretch ing “from the 
Cape to Cairo, with a federated South Africa. 

Rhodes returned to Kimberley in 1881 and became a 
member of the Cape Colony parliament. In 1885, he per- 
suaded Britain to annex Bechuanaland (moderm-day 
Bot swana) in an attempt to curtail Boer territorial ex pan- 
sion. Three years later, Rhodes controlled all diamond pro- 
duction in Kimberley. He secured the charter for the British 
South Africa Company (the “Chartered Company”) in 1889, 
with a mandate to administer the territory now known as 
Zimbabwe and Zambia. 

Rhodes’s ambitions were partially realized when he 
became prime minister of Cape Colony in 1890. He used this 
position to further British imperial interests, ex tending the 
influence of the Chartered Company in Mashonaland by 
force in 1893. 

Rhodes exploited the grievances of the many foreign 
immigr ants (uitlanders) who had flocked to the Tr ansvaal in 
1886 after the discovery of gold. The uitlanders did not 
receive full political rights. To ensure the Tr ansvaal granted 
the franchise to these forei gn immigrants (many of whom 
were British), Rhodes planned to overthrow the Transvaal 
Government by an uitlander rebellion in Johan nesbu rg sup- 
ported by external forces led by Dr. Leander St arr Jameson. 
The newly enfranchis ed uitlanders would then vote in the 
next election for a government that supported Rhodes’s goal 
of a federated South Africa. James on’s force was surrounded 


and surrendered to the Boers; the Jameson Raid was an 
embarrassing fiasco tr aced back to Rhodes. 

The uproar and controversy caus ed by the unsuccessful 
James on Raid forced Rhodes to resign as prime min ister of 
Cape Colony and lose his position as chairman of the Char- 
tered Company. His political career was ruined. Trust 
between Britain and the Boers was shattered, and armed 
confrontation seemed inevit able. During the Second Boer 
War, Rhodes was besieged in Kimberley, where his sense of 
self- import ance caused him to frequently interfere with the 
military chain of command, priorities , and operations. 

Rhodes, who died in 1902, is little remembered today. The 
territory administered by the Chartered Company was 
named Rhodesia in 1895, but was renamed Zimbabwe in 
1979. Rhodes’s greatest legacy was his endowment to est ab- 
lish the Rhodes scholarships to provide academ ic opportu- 
nities at Oxford for scholars from the British Common- 
wealth, the United States, and Germ any. 


See also Boer War, Second (1899-1902); Imperialism; 

Jameson, Dr. Leander Starr; Jameson Raid; Kruger, S. J. Paulus; 

Transvaal 

References: Barthorp (1987); Hensman (1900); Pakenham 
(1979) 


Rifled Muzzle-Loader 
See Artillery, British Army—Weapons and Equipment 


Rifles 
See Infantry, British Army—Small Arms 


Roberts, Field Marshal Frederick S., V.C., 

First Earl Roberts of Kandahar, Pretoria, 

and Waterford (1832-1914) 

Field Marshal Frederick S. Roberts, V.C., was a distinguished 
Indian Army officer. He was very popular with his soldiers 
and was known as “Bobs.” Roberts served as comm ander in 
chief, India (1885-1893), in South Africa during the Second 
Boer War (1899-1900) and was the last commander in chief 
of the British Army (1901-1904). 

Roberts was born in Cawnpore, India, on 30 September 
1832. His father was an Indian Army officer who later 
became General Sir Abraham Roberts. After being educated 
in England and completing the Addiscombe course, 
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Roberts was commissioned in the Bengal Artillery of the 
East India Company on 12 December 1851. His first assign- 
ment was in Peshawar, where he served in a field battery as 
well as aide-de-camp to his father, then commanding the 
Peshawar Division. 

In 1856, Roberts became deputy assist ant quarterm aster- 
gener al on the staff, and thereafter, saw basically no more 
regimental service. He saw extensive service in the Indian 
Mutiny, initially as a staff officer in the Punjab Moveable 
Column, and later in the Delhi Field Force. He fought in 
operations at Delhi, Cawnpore, Lucknow, and elsewhere. 
Roberts especially distinguished himself in action near 
Khodagunge on 2 January 1858, when he chas ed two insur- 
gents who had captured a standard, cut down one of them, 
and retook the st andard. Later the same day, he saved the life 
of a trooper who was being attacked. For his gallantry that 
day, Roberts was awarded the coveted Victoria Cross. 

Roberts continued to serve in logistics positions and par- 
tic ipated in the 1863 Umbeyla expedition to the North-West 
Frontier, the Abyssinian War (1867-1868), and the ex pedi- 
tion into Lushai, between southeast Bengal and Burma, in 
1871-1872. In 1875, Roberts was promoted to colonel and 
became qu arterm aster- general of the Bengal Army. 

At the outbreak of the Second Afghan War in 1878, Major 
Gener al Roberts was selected to command the 6,500-man, 
18-gun Kurram Field Force. This was one of three Indian 
Army field forces that advanced into Afghan ist an simult ane- 
ously in November 1878. 

Robert s’s force, after marching through the Kurr am Val- 
ley, found its advance blocked by artillery-equipped Afghans 
at the Peiwar Kotal (Pass). Late on 1 December 1878, 
Roberts led a large column on a flanking movement that 
advanced to the left of the Afghan position. The following 
morning, his troops assaulted the high ground and eventu- 
ally defeated the Afghans, thus clearing the route to Kabul. 
Roberts demonstrated superb leadership, us ed the terr ain to 
his advantage, and employed his troops ina flank attack. The 
victory at the Bat tle of Peiwar Kotal est ablished his reputa- 
tion as an able commander. The Kurram Field Force was 
withdrawn from Afghan ist an in early 1879. 

After the British envoy to Kabul, Major Sir Pierre L. N. 
Cavagnari and his mission were massacred in Kabul on 1 
September 1879, the British again invaded Afghanistan. 
Roberts commanded the newly formed Kabul Field Force, 
which began its advance on 27 September. On 5 October 
1879, the force found its advance halted at Charasia, about 


10 miles from Kabul. Roberts again us ed a flanking move- 
ment the following day when his force soundly defeated the 
Afghans, and he entered Kabul on 8 October. After martial 
law was established, the Kabul Field Force occupied the for- 
tified Sherpur Canton ment near Kabul. 

The Afghans began to increasingly resent the British 
occupation, and after tensions rose, they began to besiege 
the British in Sherpur beginn ing on 14 December 1879. The 
British defended their cantonment against a strong Afghan 
attack on 23 December. 

Afghanistan was in turmoil in 1880, and after the Con- 
s ervative Government in England fell on 28 April 1880, the 
“forward policy” and the British occupation of Afghan ist an 
were about to end. An Indian brigade was soundly defeated 
at the Battle of Maiwand (27 July 1880) and withdrew to 
Kand ahar. Roberts was then directed to lead a relief force 
from Kabul to Kandahar, 318 miles away. His 10,000-man 
force began its march on 9 August 1880, traveled over moun- 
tainous terrain and waterless desert, and reached Kand ahar 
on 31 August. The next morning, Roberts's force attacked 
and soundly defeated the Afghans at the Bat tle of Kand ahar, 
which basically ended the Second Afghan War. Roberts's 
achievements, especially the Kabul to Kandahar March, 
caught the British public opinion and overshadowed con- 
current milit ary operations in Africa. Roberts was awarded 
a baronetcy. 

Roberts was then appointed to be comm ander in chief of 
the Madras Army and served in this position until he 
became commander in chief, India, in 1885. During his 
seven years in comm and in India, Roberts was instru mental 
in further developing North-West Frontier defenses and 
communiaations. By this time, Roberts had attracted an 
inform al group of officers called the Roberts Ring, a counter 
to the Ashanti Ring, which believed in forward defense and 
long service. In 1892, Roberts was rais ed to the peer age. He 
departed India in 1893 after spending forty-one years on the 
subcontinent. Roberts was diligent in looking after the 
health and welfare of his soldiers. He was fortunate in hav- 
ing a poet and novelist, Rudyard Kipling, record and popu- 
larize his achievements and those of his men. 

Roberts succeeded Field Marshal Viscount Garnet J. 
Wols eley as comm ander in chief, Ireland, in 1895. In Decem- 
ber 1899, the same month his son was killed in action, 
Roberts was appointed commander in chief, South Africa. 
After a disastrous attempt to reorganize the supply and 
transport system in February 1900, Roberts's strategy was to 
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capture enemy capitals. He captured Bloemfontein (13 
March 1900), Johannesburg (31 May 1900), and Pretoria (5 
June 1900), when his offensive began to lose steam. Robert s 
did not underst and the unconventional tactics of the Boers, 
and he did not secure areas behind the British advances, 
thus making them vulnerable to guerrilla warfare. Robert s 
also misunderstood the changes in tactics and warfare 
caus ed by improved weapons and other tech nological devel- 
opments, including smokeless powder. 

Roberts initiated the policy of burn ing Boer farms in 
June 1900; failing to underst and the nature of Boer war- 
fare, he thought the war was basically over. Roberts relin- 
quished comm and in November 1900 and replaced Wols e- 
ley as British Army commander in chief in January 1901. 
He also received an earldom. Roberts was the last soldier to 
hold the position of commander-in chief before it was 
abolished in 1904. 

After his retirement in 1905, Roberts became an outspo- 
ken advocate of milit ary preparedness, training, and marks- 
mansh ip. Roberts was devoted to his Indian troops, and he 
traveled to the Western Front of Fr ance in November 1914 to 
visit them. He caught pneu monia and died on 14 November. 
“The story of [Roberts's] life,’ obs erved one sen ior officer, “is 
thus completed as he would have wished hims elf, dying in 
the middle of the soldiers he loved so well and within the 
sound of the guns” (Callwell 1927, p. 1: 187). 


See also Abyssinian War; Addiscombe, Military Seminary; 
Afghan War, Second (1878-1880); Afghanistan; Ashanti Ring; 
Boer War, Second (1899-1902); Boers; Cavagnari, Major Sir 
Pierre L. N.; Charasia, Battle of; Commander in Chief, British 
Army; East India Company; Great Game; Indian Army 
Operations; Indian Army Organization; Indian Mutiny; Kabul 
to Kandahar March; Kandahar, Battle of; Lucknow, Siege and 
Relief of; Madras Army; North-West Frontier; Peiwar Kotal, 
Battle of; Quartermaster-General, British Army; Sherpur, Battle 
of; Victoria Cross; War Office; Wolseley, Field Marshal Garnet J. 
References: Barthorp (1982); Broehl (1986); Brooke-Hunt 
(1914); Callwell (1927); De Watteville (1938); Forbes 
(1892); Hannah (1972); Hibbert (1978); Jerold (1901); 
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Rockets 

Milit ary rockets, initi ally little more than glorified fireworks, 
became more accurate and lethal and were used by the 
British in many colonial campai gns. 


Indian troops initially us ed rockets against the British. 
In 1788, Indian Hyder Ally formed a rocketeer contingent 
of 1,200 men. His son, Tippoo Sultun, fired a huge barr age 
of rockets at the British soldiers during the 1792 Battle of 
Seringapatam, followed by an assault of 36,000 men. Even 
though the Indian rockets were relatively prim itive, their 
sheer numbers, noise, and light disoriented the British 
soldiers . 

The Briton largely responsible for refining the design of 
rockets and introducing them into the British military arse- 
nal was William Congreve. In 1804, he began studying rock- 
ets, and his first design was a larger, elongated version of the 
Indian rocket designed to be fired from ships to set fires on 
enemy shore targets. These rockets, weighing 18, 24, 32, 42, 
100, or 300 pounds, were named Congreve rockets after 
their designer. 

The rocket most widely us ed in battle wei ghed 32 pounds 
and had a gunpowder charge (the propellant) hous ed in a 
casing 3 feet, 6 inches long by 4 inches wide. Each 30-pound 
rocket was called a “stick rocket” because it was norm ally 
mounted on a stick 15 feet long and 1.5 inches wide for st a- 
bilization. They were inex pensive to produce and were made 
in large numbers. Many stick rockets employed a conical, 
met al warhead that embedded its eff in its target before o0z- 
ing a slow-burn ing incendiary mixture. Congreve also devel- 
oped a rocket that ejected shot, sim ilar to shrapnel. The Con- 
greve rockets had a range of about 3,000 yards. 

The British used their rockets durmg the Napoleonic 
Wars and the War of 1812 with the United States. On 13-14 
September 1814, a tremendous barr age of Congreve rockets 
was fired at Fort McHenry in Baltimore. One witness was 
Francis Scott Key, who wrote of the Congreve “rockets’ red 
glare” in his poem “The Star Spangled Banner,’ which later 
became the U.S. national anthem. 

Congreve rockets were employed in large numbers in 
1825-1826 during the First Burma War. The 12-pounder 
Congreve rocket was employed in the Crimean War 
(1854-1856) and the Indian Mutiny (1857-1859).The more 
accurate and reliable Hale rocket was developed in the 1860s. 
The Hale rocket had a more accurate trajectory because of 
flanges at the vent, which deflected the gas and caus ed the 
rocket to spin in flight. They were produced in 9-pound 
(field) and 24-pou nd (bombardment) varieties. Fired from a 
trough on a tripod, the Hale rockets were not very accurate 
and had a maximum range of about 1,500 yards. 

Hale rockets were used during the Abyssinian War 
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(1867-1868), Second Ashanti War (1873-1874), and most 
notably at Isandlwana and Ulundi during the Zulu War 
(1879). Rockets had basically become obs olete by the 1880s, 
but the British retained them longer than most nations, 
ostensibly for the psychological shock effect when employed 
against indi genous populations. 

See also Abyssinian War; Artillery, British Army—Weapons 

and Equipment; Ashanti War, Second (1873-1874); Burma 

War, First (1824-1826); Crimean War; Indian Mutiny; Zulu 

War 

References: Harris (1999); Haythornthwaite (1995); 

Lethbridge (2000); McCaig (2000); Stearn (1996b) 


Rorke’s Drift, Defense of 

(22-23 January 1879) 

The heroic defense of Rorke’s Drift during the Zulu War 
(1879) took place only hours after the dis astrous and bloody 
Battle of Is andlwana (22 January 1879). This action repre- 
sented the epitome of bravery and endurance of the British 
soldier. 

There were only two passable tracks from Natal into Zul- 
uland, and one of them cross ed the Buffalo River at Rorke’s 
Drift. Th is track continued to run eastward via Is andlwana 
to Ulundi. There were two buildings about one-half mile 
from Rorke’s Drift that had originally been Jim Rorke’s farm, 
with high ground to the south. These buildings had been 
requisitioned by the British and were being used as a base 
hospital and supply depot for the center column (No. 3) of 
the invasion force. 

Lieutenant (later Colonel) John R. M. Chard, who had 
arrived at Rorke’s Drift on 19 January 1879, was in com- 
mand of the post. He was assisted by Lieutenant (later 
Major) Gonville Brom head, comm ander of Company B, 
2nd Battalion, 24th Foot, which had been designated to 
protect the bas e. The garrison at Rorke’s Drift consisted of 
about 8 officers and 131 other ranks, including 35 sick in 
hospital. 

In the early afternoon of 22 January 1879, firing was 
heard at Isandlwana, 6 miles directly to the east of Rorke’s 
Drift. Horsemen fleeing from Isandlwana stopped long 
enough to shout that the British force there had been over- 
run and massacred. Chard directed that immediate meas- 
ures be taken to fortify the post, and 200-pound mealie 
(corn) bags and large biscuit boxes were used to construct 
walls and redoubts. Firing loopholes were hastily smashed 


in the hospital, and one solder later observed that “we were 
pinned like rats in a hole” (Smythe n.d., p. 2). A basic 
perimeter was constructed in about an hour. 

At about 5:00 pM., a soldier spotted the Zulus approach- 
ing and shouted, “Here they come! Black as hell and thick as 
grass!” (Glover 1975, p. 98). The 4,000 Zulus were members 
of three regiments that had been in reserve in Isandlwana 
and had seen only limited action. They were eager to prove 
themselves as warriors. About 500 Zulus rushed to the 
south wall of the British post in their initial assault, but they 
were stopped by the British rifle fire. As more Zulus rushed 
to encircle the station, a general assault began. 

About an hour later, Chard ordered the abandonment of 
the wall in front of the hospital. The men in the ho spital 
were fighting the Zulus and withdrawing room by room 
when the thatched hospital roof was lit on fire, and they fell 
back on a new wall built in front of the storehouse. By 10:00 
pM., the British soldiers were within the wall protecting the 
storehouse. Relentless Zulu assaults continued until after 
midnight and then began to slacken as the attackers 
became exhausted. Sporadic assaults continued as the 
attackers had to struggle over the heaps of Zulu bodies to 
get close to the British. “All we saw was blood,” one Zulu 
warrior later recalled (Edgerton 1988, p. 105). 

By 4:00 a.m., the area was silent and the attack was 
apparently over. The Zulus reappeared at about 7:00 a.M., 
but they only rested for a short time before moving to the 
east. About 400 dead Zulu littered the ground, and the 
British lost 17 killed and 10 seriously wounded. 

The defense of Rorke’s Drift was a triumph of British 
courage and skill over tremendous odds, but it was a rela- 
tively small victory. Eleven of the Rorke’s Drift defenders, 
including Chard and Bromhead, received the Victoria Cross, 
the largest number for a single engagement in British his- 
tory. These awards were spread out over an extended 
period, to maintain public interest and support. The epic of 
Rorke’s Drift also helped restore British military prestige 
after the humiliating defeat at Isandlwana—and divert 
attention from it. 


See also Bromhead, Major Gonville, V.C.; Cetshwayo 
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Rose, Field Marshal Hugh H., First Baron 
Strathnairn of Strathnairn and Jhansi 
(1801-1885) 

Field Marshal Hugh H. Rose, Lord Strath nairn, held nu mer- 
ous milit ary and diplomatic postings, culm inating as com- 
mander in chief, Ireland, from 1865 to 1870. 

Rose was born on 6 April 1801 in Berlin, where his father 
was min ister plenipotentiary at the Prussian court, and also 
educated there. He was commissioned an ensign in the 93rd 
Sutherland Hi ghlanders in 1820 and purchas eda nu mber of 
promotions in rapid succession. Rose served with his regi- 
ment in Ireland, Gibraltar (1833-1836), and Malta (1836- 
1839). In 1839, he purchased an unattached lieutenant 
colonelcy, and the following year was selected for special 
service in Syria. At this time , British and allied naval and land 
forces were involved in expelling the Egyptian Army of 
Mohammed Ali from Syria to prevent it from seizing Con- 
st antinople. Rose distinguished hims elf in this operation and 
then served as consul- gener al for Syria from 1841 to 1848. 

Rose then served as secretary of the British Embassy in 
Constantinople, and during the Crimean War (1854-1856) 
he served with the local rank of bri gadier gener al as the pri- 
mary British liaison officer with the French head quarters. 
He spoke and wrote French well, and his other skills perm it- 
ted him to gain the confidence of French comm anders and 
provide insightful reports to the British. Rose was promoted 
to maj or general andknighted for his Crimean service. 

When the Indian Mutiny broke out in May 1857, Rose was 
posted to India and assumed command of the Centr al India 
Field Force on 16 December 1857. He divided his force into 
two brigades and began operations to elim inate all insur- 
gents the following month. Acting decisively and moving 
quickly, Rose’s force fought its way to Saugor, which was 
relieved on 3 February 1858, and to the rebel-held fort at 
Gathakot, which was abandoned the night of 11-12 Febru- 
ary and destroyed by Rose's troops. 

Rose’s force crushed the rebels at Madanpur on 4 March 
1858 while en route to his next objective, Jhansi, which was 
reached on 21 March. Wh ile bombarding Jhansi, Rose’s force 
had to fight the 20,000-man relief force under Tantia Topi. 
The British refused to lift the siege of Jhansi, and Rose 
det ached a portion of his force and attacked both flanks of 
the insurgent force after it had crossed the Betwa River. 
Rose’s force won the Battle of Betwa River on 1 April 1858, 
and then he turned his full attention back to Jhansi, which 
was stormed and captured on 3 April. Rebel forces were als o 


defeated at Kunch (1 May 1858) and Kalpi (22 May 1858). By 
that time, Rose had defeated the mutineers in thirteen 
engagements in five months. Rose became ill, but when he 
learned the Gwalior forces had defected to the mutineers, he 
remained to finish the campaign. 

Tantia Topi and the Rhani of Jhansi fled and then est ab- 
lished a new base of operations in the Gwalior fortress. 
Storm ing parties stealth ily climbed to the fortress early on 
19 June 1858 and were able to open many of the gates with- 
out detection, then assaulted and engaged the remain ing 
garrison in brutal hand-to-hand combat. Tantia Topi 
escaped, the Rhani of Jhansi had been killed the previous 
day, and Rose occupied Gwalior. This brought the Central 
Indian campaign to a close, although mopping up opera- 
tions continued until 1859. 

Rose was promoted to lieutenant gener al and appointed 
commander in chief of the Bombay Army in 1860. The fol- 
lowing year he became comm ander in chief, India, s erving 
in that position until 1865. From 1865 to 1870, Rose was 
commander in chief, Ireland. He was ennobled in 1866 and 
promoted to general in 1867 and to field marshal in 1877. 
Rose died in 1885. 


See also Bombay Army; Chernaya, Battle of; Crimean War; 
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Royal Army Medical Corps 

The Royal Army Medical Corps (RAMC) was formed on 23 
June 1898 from the Army Medical Staff (consisting of of fi- 
cers) and the Army Medical Staff Corps (medical noncom- 
missioned officers). The formation of the RAMC was 
intended to consolidate all male medical personnel in the 
British Army to streamline ef fectiveness and efficiency. 

The formation of the RAMC also set tled a number of 
grie vances held for decades by milit ary su rgeons and physi- 
cians. After 1873, when medical officers had been removed 
from regimental control and assigned to one of two general 
hospitals or to station hospitals, there had been concern 
about loss of regimental privileges, prestige, and low pay. 
Rates of medical pay were inc reas edin 1879, although med- 
ical ranks were abolished and medical officers were catego- 
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rized as noncombatants in the 1880s. With the formation of 
the RAMC, military ranks were reinstituted and medical 
officers were made eli gible for honors. 

The formation of the RA MC had little impact on the med- 
ical organization in the field. The first engagement for the 
newly formed RAMC was the Bat tle of Omdurman (2 Sep- 
tember 1898) in the Sudan. Gener al medical arr angements 
and treatment of the 434 wounded British soldiers was con- 
sidered satisfactory and an improvement over those of pre- 
vious campaigns. 

On 1 October 1899, shortly before the outbreak of the Sec- 
ond Boer War, the strength of the RAMC (all ranks) was 
3,707, with another 1,009 men in the res erve. This number 
of medical personnel, however, proved inadequate during 
the Second Boer War. By the last year of the Second Boer 
War, 1902, the strength of the RAMC in South Africa reached 
8,500, of whom about three-quarters were contr acted civil- 
ians. Over 300 RAMC personnel lost their lives in South 
Africa. They also won six Victoria Cross es for gallantry. 

Reforms took place in the British Army, including the 
RAMC, after the Second Boer War. These included moving 
the Royal Army Medical College from Netley to Millbank in 
London in 1907 and the est ablish ment of an RA MC Territo- 
rial Force. To augment the nu mber of trained nurses in an 
emergency, volunteer aid det ach ments were also formed. 


See also Boer War, Second (1899-1902); Military Medicine, 
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Royal Warrant (30 October 1871) Abolishing 
Purchase 
See Cardwell Reforms; Officers, British Army— 
Sources of; Purchase System 


Russell, William Howard 
See Correspondents, War 


Russian Forces, Crimean War 

The peacetime strength of the Russian Army during this era 
was about 700,000 soldiers, although in 1853 it had 
increas ed to about 1 million men. The Russian Army con- 


sisted of 188 infantry regiments, 32 rifle battalions, and 48 
frontier battalions (responsible for garris oning dist ant Russ- 
ian provinces). There were close to 60 cavalry regiments, 310 
artillery bat teries, 11 engineer battalions, and 6 half battal- 
ions of engineers with bridging equipment. The elite of 
these forces were the Imperial Guard and the Grenadiers. It 
was the world’s largest army, and many obs ervers thought it 
was the best. The colorful uniforms and unparalleled preci- 
sion of Russian soldiers on par ade were very impressive. 

The first comm ander of the Russian forces in the Crimea 
was Prince Alexander Sergee vich Menshikov, a “bluff soldierly 
man with little imagination’ (Royle 2000, p. 33). In Febru ary 
1855, Menshikov was replaced by Prince Michael Gorchakov. 

The Russian Army, however, was deficient in tactical and 
musketry train ing and field soldiering. Moreover, out of the 
total strength of 1 million soldiers, only a fraction could be 
deployed to and actually fight in the Crimea. The 48 frontier 
battalions consisted of about 150,000 troops, and they 
needed to remain in their garrisons; Cossack irregulars con- 
sisted of about 250,000; and another 200,000 were commit- 
ted fighting Chechens and others in the Caucasus. Since there 
were no railroads south of Moscow, the Russians needed to 
maintain and defend long lines of communications. Even 
though the Russian Army was operating on interior lines, the 
British and French could bring reinforcements and supplies 
to the Crimea by sea faster than the Russians could by land. 

The Russian officer corps was relatively diverse, with 
about one out of every six officers coming from wealthy, 
noble families. Over 80 percent of the Russian officers were 
“the semiliterate sons of petty nobles who had failed sec- 
ondary school and entered the army as ‘Junkers; hoping to 
salvage a career” ( Edgerton 1999, p. 59). These Junker offi- 
cers had served in the ranks and were frequently jealous of 
other officers and brutal to their soldiers. Senior officers 
occasionally detested each other and were incompetent. 
Russian artillery and engineer officers, however, were con- 
sidered well trained and professional. 

The Russian other ranks were mainly illiterate serfs, 
many overage, who were conscripted for twenty-five years. 
Russian soldiers were armed with smoothbore muskets, 
including some from 1814. Immediately before the war 
began, an inspection in one infantry regiment revealed that 
1,400 out of 1,991 muskets had significant defects. Russian 
tactics were to advance in close order—a lucrative target for 
French and British soldiers armed with Minié rifles—fire 
one volley, then charge with the bayonet. The Russian sol- 
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diers frequently fought very doggedly and courageously 
despite their hardships. 

Some 17,800 Russian forces were besieged in Sevastopol 
in late September 1854, a number increasing to 45,000 sol- 
diers and 9,000 naval gunners by June 1855. Most of the war 
involved the surrou nding allied troops trying to capture Sev- 
astopol, while additional Russian forces attempted to break 
through the allies and relieve the surrou nded Russians. 


The Russians are estimated to have suffered in the 
Crimean War 256,000 deaths, with 128,700 killed in action 
and the rest from dis eas e. 


See also Crimean War; French Forces, Crimean War; Sardinian 

Forces, Crimean War; Sevastopol, Siege of; Turkish Forces, 

Crimean War 

References: Edgerton (1999); Judd (1975); Palmer (1987); 
Raugh (1988b); Royle (2000) 


Sabers 
See Cavalry, British Army—Weapons and Equipment 


St. Arnaud, Marshal Jacques Leroy de 
See Crimean War; French Forces, Crimean War 


Sale, Major General Sir Robert (1782-1845) 

A brave soldier who served in uniform for forty-seven 
years, Major General Sir Robert Sale, nicknamed “Fighting 
Bob, was a hero of the First Afghan War (1839-1842). 

Sale, born in 1782, saw consider able active service in 
India, during the First Burma War, and in Mauritius. He 
commanded the Ist Brigade in the expeditionary force, 
dubbed the Army of the Indus, m arch ing from Ferozepore 
to Kabul at the beginning of the First Afghan War 
(1839-1842). The fortress of Ghazni guarded the approach 
to Kabul. Sale led a storm ing party on 23 July 1839 to blow 
up a main gate as a prelude to a general British assault on 
the fortress at Ghazni, but in confusion at a key moment 
ordered a retreat. A subordinate, however, us ed his initia- 
tive and encouraged the attack to continue until successful. 
While courageous, the assault on Ghazni was one example 
of Sale’s blundering. 

The British entered Kabul the following month, where 
Sale became the second in command. In late 1841, Sale’s 
brigade was ordered back to India, but it met resistance 
and had to seek refuge in Jalalabad, where it fought off 
numerous Afghan attacks. The remaining Kabul garrison 
and families, about 4,500 troops and 12,000 camp follow- 


ers, were forced to evacuate Kabul in January 1842 and 
were massacred attempting to return to India. 

On 7 April 1842, Sale marched his 5,000-man brigade 
out of Jalalabad to engage an approaching Afghan force and 
to lift the siege of the fortress. Sale was successful, and Jalal- 
abad was reached on 16 April by the “Army of Retribution” 
marching from India. 

Sale, as the quartermaster- general in India in 1845, 
attached hims elf to the leading infantry at the Battle of 
Mudki (18 December 1845) during the First Sikh War 
(1845-1846). Sale was killed in the battle. 


See also Afghan War, First (1839-1842); Burma War, First 

(1824-1826); East India Company, Military Forces; India; 

Sikh War, First (1845-1846) 

References: Cook (1975); Farwell (1972); Featherstone 
(1968); Waller (1990) 


Sandhurst, Royal Military College 
The British Army’s weak performance during the early 
campaigns of the French Revolutionary Wars suggested the 
need to bet ter train and educate junior officers. The Royal 
Military College was founded in 1802 by Colonel (later 
Major Gener al) John Gaspard Le Marchant to train young 
men as infantry and cavalry subalterns in a Junior Depart- 
ment (which later became the Royal Milit ary College ,Sand- 
hurst), and experienced officers in staff duties in a Senior 
Department (later the Staff College , Camberley). 

The Junior Department began at Great Marlow with the 
mission to educate the sons of officers who intended to fol- 
low their father’s profession and serve in the army. This 
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at tempt to create a self-perpetuating officer class was short- 
lived. After 1803, Gentlemen Cadets th irteen to fifteen years 
old and with a more varied social back ground nom inated by 
the comm ander in chief were adm it ted. A new site was first 
occupied in 1812, when the Junior Department became the 
Royal Milit ary College, Sandhurst. 

In its early years, the Sandhurst course did little to 
develop military professionalism and was more theoretical 
than practical. Sandhurst was spending too much time on 
remedial and classical education. Profic iency in six subjects 
(mathematics, fortification, military surveying, and three 
optional subjects chos en from French, German, siege oper a- 
tion, lands cape drawing, military drawing, Latin, general 
history, and geography) was required to receive a commis- 
sion. “Char acter” training continued to be a vit al component 
of the curriculum. Sandhurst graduates were a minority of 
newly commissioned officers; for example, between 1834 
and 1838, less than 20 percent of the new officers came from 
Sandhurst. After 1842, officers who entered the army via 
Sandhurst did not purchase their comm ission. 

In 1849, examinations became a prerequisite for receiv- 
ing a commission. Between 1855 and 1858, the minimum 
age for entr ance to Sandhu rst was rais ed to sixteen. As Sand- 
hurst attr acted bet ter- educated candid ates, entr ance exam i- 
nations became more rigorous. As these changes were made, 
some of the petty, irksome rules intended for schoolboys 
rather than young men were not elim inated. This led to the 
“Cadet Mutiny” of 1862, in which the cadet battalion with- 
stood a three-day siege in one of the earthworks us ed for 
fortification training, until the commander in chief, the 
Duke of Cambridge, had to personally restore order. 

When the purchase of commissions was abolished in 
1871, Sandhu rst, seem ingly obs olete, was clos ed. First com- 
missions were then awarded by writ ten competitive exami- 
nation. In 1877, Sandhu rst was reopened, when the exami- 
nation became the entr ance ex am ination for appointment to 
Sandhurst. 

The length of the Sandhurst course varied with the 
demand for new officers. In 1912, Sandhu rst was increas ed 
in sizeto ei ght companies. 


See also Addiscombe, Military Seminary; Camberley, Staff 

College; Officers, British Army—Sources of Commissioning; 

Officers, British Army—Training and Education; Woolwich, 

Royal Military Academy 

References: Harries-Jenkins (1977); Otley (1973); Spiers 
(1992); Strachan (1984) 


Sardinian Forces, Crimean War 

On 26 January 1855, the united Kingdom of Piedmont- Sar- 
dinia joined the British, French, and Turkish allies in fight- 
ing the Russians in the Crimean War. Its motive was largely 
political. The Sardinian prime min ister, Count Cavour, was 
eager to have his country repres ented at a peace conference 
following the war. At this conference, Piedmont - Sardinia 
would effectively be speaking on behalf of other states in the 
still disunited Italy. 

The Sardinian Army totaled 45,000 men in peacetime, a 
figure increas ed to 85,000 in time of war. It consisted of 
infantry, rifles, cavalry, artillery, engineers, a wagon train, 
and gendarmes. Sardinian soldiers were conscripted, and 
infantrymen were required to serve eight years on active 
duty with ei ght years in the res erve. 

The Sardinian contingent in the Crimea War consisted of 
15,000 soldiers under the command of forty-year- old Gen- 
eral Alfonso de la Marmora. The Sardinians, organized in 
provisional regiments, arrived in the Crimea in May 1855 
and were attached to the British force. They made an 
impression on the war-weary veterans already in the 
Crimea, wearing “bandit-looking hats with large plume of 
black cocks’ feathers” (Judd 1975, p. 135). With ina month of 
their arrival, however, 5 percent of the Sardinian advance 
party had succumbed to cholera. 

The Sardinians served in the trenches before Se vastopol 
and distinguished thems elves at the Bat tle of Chernaya (16 
August 1855) and in the attack on the Malakov (8 Septem- 
ber 1855). The Sardinians, called the “Sardines” by the 
admiring British, and their commander “General Mar- 
malade” redeployed to Genoa during the last week of April 
1856 (Palmer 1987, pp. 235-236). 

The Sardinian contribution to the Crimean War was rela- 
tively minor, although its forces sustained about 1,000 dead 
from all causes. As a result, Piedmont-Sardinia earned a 
place at the Paris Peace Conference. The ratification of the 
Treaty of Paris on 27 April 1856, which formally ended the 
Crimean War, showed lit tle sympathy for Piedmont-Sardin- 
ian national aspirations. In 1859, Piedmont- Sardinia 
renewed its struggle for Italian independence. France, its 
forces under the personal comm and of Napoleon III, j oined 
Piedmont- Sardinia to drive Austrian forces from north Italy. 
It aly gr adu ally united around Piedmont. 

See also Chernaya, Battle of; Crimean War; French Forces, 


Crimean War; Russian Forces, Crimean War; Turkish Forces, 
Crimean War 
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Scott, Colonel Sir Francis 
See Ashanti Expedition 


Semaphore Signaling 
See Communications 


Service Support, British Army 
See Animals, Transport; Army Service Corps; Land 
Transport Corps; Lines of Communication; 
Quartermaster-General, British Army; Railways 


Sevastopol, Siege of (8 October 1854- 

9 September 1855) 

The Crimean War, in large measure, was fought over the 
issue of maintaining the balance of power in Europe and 
preventing Russian ex pansion into the Ot tom an territories. 
The allies needed to punish the powerful Russi an Black Sea 
Fleet , bas ed at Se vastopol, for its atroc ious role in the Sinope 
“massacre,” 30 November 1853, and destroy this threat to 
British naval supremacy. As a result, the capture of Sev- 
astopol became a major objective of the war. 

The allies landed their troops at Calamita Bay, on the 
Crimean coast, beginning on 14 September 1854. After the 
British, French, and Turks assembled their forces, they 
began the southward march toward Sevastopol on 19 Sep- 
tember. The next day, the Russians, defending on the south 
bank of the Alma River, at tempted to halt the allied advance 
at the Battle of the Alma. After a hard fight, the allies contin- 
ued their advance. Opportu nities were probably miss ed by 
not attacking Sevastopol from the north before the city’s 
defenses were bet ter prepared, and the allies made a flank 
march around Se vastopol on 25-26 September. 

General (later Field Marshal) Fitzroy J. H. Somerset, First 
Baron Raglan, British commander in chief, made the dec i- 
sion to besiege Se vastopol on 28 September 1854, when he 
directed that the siege trains be landed on shore. The allies 
held a war council on 7 October 1854, and the siege of Se v- 
astopol began the next day. 

The city defenses were strengthened considerably, 


mainly under the dir ection of Lieutenant Colonel (later 
General Count) Franz E. I. Todleben. Many of the Russian 
ships were intentionally sunk to block the mouth of Sev- 
astopol Harbor, and the guns were removed for use in the 
defense of Sevastopol. Ramparts were quickly constructed, 
and there were six main redoubts on the Sevastopol 
perimeter. From west to east these redoubts were the Quar- 
antine Bastion, the Central Bastion, the Flagstaff Bastion, 
the Redan, the Malakov, and the Little Redan. By the middle 
of October 1854, the Russians had in their defensive posi- 
tions 342 guns, of which 118 were heavy caliber and able to 
reach the allied siege lines. 

The first allied bombardment, using 126 land-bas edand 
other naval guns, began on 17 October 1854. This bombard- 
ment was poorly coordinated, and all 30 major allied ships 
were dam aged. The barr age continued until 25 October and 
was a failure. 

The Russians at tempted to break the siege of Sevastopol 
by attacking on 25 October 1854 (the Battle of Balaklava) 
and 5 November 1854 (the Bat tle of Inkerman). The former 
was a tactical success for the Russians, but the lat ter was def- 
initely a tactical and strategic defeat for the Russians. 

The allies were very slow in preparing their siege posi- 
tions. “They call it a siege;’ one British officer wrote home, 
“It's more like a garden party. We shan't get anywhere like 
this” (Judd 1975, p. 80). Over the winter months, logistical 
mismanagement and dubious leadership caus ed the British 
soldiers to suffer unimaginable privations. Shelter and 
cloth ing was inadequate, the diet monotonous, medical care 
poor, and transportation entirely insufficient to move sup- 
plies from Balaklava Harbor to the soldiers. 

Even though more and better supplies began to arrive for 
the British soldiers early in 1855, the strength of the British 
Army had declined significantly, with only about 11,000 
men physically fit for duty and 23,000 sick and wounded at 
the begin n ing of February 1855. In that month, the plan for 
the allied conduct of the siege was changed, with the numer- 
ically superior French form ing a second corps to take over 
the right sector of the siege works, especially in front of the 
Malakov and the Little Redan. The first French corps 
remained in the left sector, and the British were to concen- 
trate their oper ations in front of the Great Redan. Th is began 
the period of the “new siege.” 

Attacks took place periodically. The Russians captured 
the Mamelon, a small hill about 400 yards in front of the 
Malakov, on the night of 22 February 1855. They also made 
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a sortie against the French on 22 March 1855 and temporar- 
ily held some of the French line. 

The allies began their second large-scale bombardment 
of Sevastopol on 9 April 1855. For ten days, 382 French and 
138 British guns fired about 165,000 rounds into the fortress 
city, and were answered by 998 Russian artillery pieces that 
fired 90,000 rounds. The Russi ans worked indefati gably and 
repaired the dam age each night, although they abandoned 
the destroyed Flagstaff Bastion. Th is bombardment caus ed 
significant casualties on all sides, including 6,131 Russian, 
1,587 French, and 263 British casualties . 

The French, under a new commander, conducted a fierce 
but successful night attad on 22 May 1855 on Russian 
defenses between Quarantine Bay and the Central Bastion. 
This operation cost the French 2,303 men. 

The third allied bombardment of Se vastopol began on 6 
June 1855, enabling the British to advance to the Redan and 
the French to capture the Mamelon. Allied artillery again 
pounded the Russian defens es on 17 June, preparatory to an 
allied assault the next day in which the British plan ned to 
capture the Redan and the French to sei ze the Malakov. Con- 
fusion and Russian preparedness caus ed the attack to fail 
dis astrously, with the British sustaining about 1,500 casual- 
ties and the French twice that nu mber. Demoralized and ill, 
Raglan died on 28 June. 

The last Russian at tempt to break the allied siege by field 
oper ations was the Bat tle of Chernaya (16 August 1855). Sar- 
dinian forces, which had arrived in the Crimea on 8 May 
1855, assisted the French in defeating the Russians in this 
engagement. 

The allies ,then with over 800 guns, responded by intensi- 
fying their bombardment of Sevastopol. Beginning on 17 
August 1855, the allies continu ally bombarded the defenses 
for ten days, and again from 5 to 8 September 1855, causing 
more than 7,500 Russian casualties during the lat ter period 
alone. At noon on 8 September, the allies attacked the 
defenses. The British, numbering 11,000 troops, attacked 
and were repuls ed from the Great Redan three times, having 
seemingly lost their nerve and discipline. The French were 
able to surprise the Russians and seize the Malakov, a deci- 
sive position. That night, the Russians, after losing 12,913 
men, withdrew across a floating bridge to the north side of 
Sevastopol Bay and abandoned their defense of Se vastopol. 
The allies, having suffered about 10,040 casualties in the 
attack, entered the ruins of Se vastopol on 12 September. 

Other than operations at Kinbu mand at Kars in October 


and November 1855, respectively, the allied capture of Se v- 
astopol marked the end of major operations in the Crimea. 
The advers aries seemed to have lost heart for a continuation 
of combat. 


See also Chernaya, Battle of; Crimean War; French Forces, 
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Seymour, Admiral Sir Edward H. 
See Boxer Rebellion 


Shah Shujah 
See Afghan War, First (1839-1842): Afghanistan; 
Dost Mohammed 


Sher Ali Khan (1825-1879) 

Sher Ali Khan was the ruler of Afghan ist an from 1863 until 
depos edby a brother in 1866, and again from 1869 to 1879, 
at a time when his nation was the playing field of the Great 
Game between Russia and Great Britain. 

Sher Ali was born in 1825, the third son of Dost 
Mohammed Khan. Dost Mohammed, as amir of 
Afghanistan, signed an alliance with Great Britain in 1857. 
When he died in 1863, Sher Ali, whom he had selected to 
succeed him, became amir. Dynastic struggles, as well as 
conflicts between other relatives and tribes, broke out. In 
spite of internal dissension and strife, Sher Ali was a rela- 
tively progressive ruler who created a national army and 
postal system, established the basis of collecting land taxes, 
and published the nation’s first newspaper. 

At the same time, Sher Ali was under pressure from ex ter- 
nal sources, mainly Great Brit ain and Russia, each wanting 
to expand their imperial influence in Central Asia and 
Afghan istan. The Russians conquered a nu mber of Central 
Asian cities, including Samarkand in 1868, Khiva in 1873, 
and Kokand in 1875. 

The British unsuccessfully tried to persuade Sher Ali to 
accept a British ambassador and soldiers to train his army. 
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Sher Ali seemingly attempted to maintain Afghan neutral- 
ity. In 1878, when he heard the Russians intended to send a 
mission to his kingdom, he wrote and urged them not to 
come. The Russians sent their uninvited mission to 
Afghanistan. The British, concerned that the Russians 
would extend their influence to Afghanistan, demanded 
similar representation and sent an ultimatum to Sher Ali. 
This demand went unanswered, and on 21 November 1878, 
the British invaded Afghanistan and started the Se cond 
Afghan War. 

Sher Ali Khan, char acterized as “not only a savage, but a 
savage with a touch of insanity” by the viceroy of India 
(Fredericks 1971, p. 191), attempted to es cape the British 
forces and traveled north seeking Russian support. The Rus- 
sians told him not to come, and Sher Ali Khan died, suppos- 
edly heartbroken, at Mazar-i- Sharif on 21 February 1879. He 
was succeeded as amir by his son, Yakub Khan. 


See also Afghan War, Second (1878-1880); Afghanistan; 
Cavagnari, Major Sir Pierre L. N.; Dost Mohammed; Great 
Game; Roberts, Field Marshal Frederick S., V.C. 

References: Fredericks (1971); James (1997); Roberts (1897) 


Shere Singh 
See Chillianwalla, Battle of; Gujerat, Battle of; Sikh 
War, Second (1848-1849) 


Sherpur, Battle of (23 December 1879) 

Major General (later Field Marshal Earl) Sir Frederick S. 
Roberts, V.C., was given command of the hastily formed 
Kabul Field Force in September 1879 when hostilities again 
broke out in Afghanistan. Roberts's force began its advance 
on 27 September and defeated a large Afghan force at Cha- 
rasia, on the route to Kabul, on 6 October 1879. The 7,000- 
man Kabul Field Force occupied the large, heavily fortified 
Sherpur Cantonment near Kabul. 

Roberts ruthlessly applied martial law, and Afghans 
increasingly came to res ent the pres ence of a foreign occu- 
pying force. Rebel Afghan troops began to converge on 
Kabul. British troops were sent on 11 December 1879 to dis- 
perse an Afghan column, but the 300 British soldiers rode 
unwittingly into a group of about 10,000 Afghans and had to 
hu rriedly retreat, leaving behind four guns. Heavy fighting 
continued for the following three days. By 14 December, the 
British force was effectively besieged. 


On 22 December 1879, Roberts learned from a spy that 
the Afghans were plan n ing a full - s cale attack on the Sherpur 
Cantonment the next morning. Roberts was informed of the 
exact enemy plan, and that the attack would be initiated by 
the lighting of a beacon fire on the nearby Asmai Heights. 
Accordingly, the British forces remained vigilant and 
manned their defensive positions on the 15-foot canton- 
ment walls through the night. 

Just before dawn on 23 December 1879, a large flare was 
ex pectedly fired from the Asmai Heights, and Afghan mus- 
ket and artillery fire poured into the east and south walls of 
the British defenses. Ghazis (Muslim warriors) with scaling 
ladders charged across the snow as the 28th Punjabis and 
Guides on the east wall opened fire on the attackers. The 
67 th Foot and 92nd Gordon Highlanders on the south wall 
then commenced firing, and all British guns concentrated 
their fire on the advanc ing masses. Waves of relatively unco- 
ordinated assaults were mowed down, and there was a lull in 
the attacks at about 10:00 a.M., although attacks began again 
an hour later. Roberts was able to send four guns with a cav- 
alry escort outside the cantonment to shell Afghan ass embly 
areas, and by 1:00 pM., the Afghans were fleeing. The 9th 
Lancers, Guides, and 5th Punjab Cavalry conducted an ener- 
getic, although not especially creditable, pursuit. Three 
lancers were reportedly assigned to each Afghan straggler, 
who was killed after being run down. 

The result of the Battle of Sherpur was basically a fore- 
gone conclusion, as the Afghans were unable to cross the 
open areas in the face of superior and disciplined British 
rifle and cannon fire from a well-defended position. Of the 
100,000 Afghans purportedly involved in the attack, about 
3,000 dead littered the battlefield. British casualties sus- 
tained between 15 and 23 December 1879 were, according to 
Roberts, 2 officers, 9 other ranks, and 7 followers killed, and 
5 officers, 41 soldiers, and 20 followers wou nded. 


See also Afghan War, Second (1878-1880); Afghanistan; 

Charasia, Battle of; Roberts, Field Marshal Frederick S., V.C. 

References: Barthorp (1982); Featherstone (1973); Forbes 
(1892); Roberts (1897); Tanner (2002); Young (1977) 


Short Service 
Short service replaced long service as the term of voluntary 
enlistment in the British Army by the Army Enlistment Act 
of 1870. 

Long service, in which a soldier had been gener ally 
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required to enlist for “life” (twenty-one years), or for ten or 
twelve years with an option to extend enlistment to twenty- 
one or twenty-four years to become eligible for a pension, 
was not ef fective in attr acting quality soldiers or forming a 
military res erve. 

Asa result of British ex periences and rec ruiting shortfalls 
in the 1850s and 1860s, it was determ ined to replace long 
service with short service. Secret ary of State for War (later 
Viscount) Edward T. Cardwell was responsible for introduc- 
ing short service in the army Enlistment Act of 1870. The 
initial term of service for the soldier was kept at twelve 
years, but the soldier would spend the first six with the col- 
ors, and the second six years in the regular reserve. (Th is 
was raised in 1881 to seven years with the colors and five 
years in the reserves.) Soldiers could ex tend their enlistment 
to complete a total of twenty-one years and become eligible 
for a pension. 

Short service was instituted for a number of reasons. A 
shorter term of s ervice was intended to appeal to more, and 
higher quality, soldiers. Many soldiers would not reenlist 
beyond their six years of active duty, and would be reas- 
signed to the regular reserve. This would provide ex peri- 
enced manpower for the regular res erve. Moreover, money 
would be saved because fewer soldiers would remain on 
active duty long enough to become eli gible for a pension. At 
a time of increasing imperial commitments, Cardwell was 
trying to help ensure a balance between the number of sol- 
diers serving overs eas and those serving at home. 

Short service was controversial in many respects. It 
required more recruits annually, and allowed experienced 
men to leave the army before reaching their potential. The 
youth and lack of physical readiness made many new sol- 
diers unfit for the rigors of overs eas and active service. The 
army's ef fic icy, however, was the prime consider ation, and 
the principle of short service remained in the British Army. 


See also Cardwell, Edward T.; Cardwell Reforms; Long Service; 
Rank and File, British Army—Enlistment; Recruiting 
References: Skelley (1977); Spiers (1992); Strachan (1984) 


Sikh War, First (1845-1846) 

Ranjit Singh, “the lion of the Punjab,’ was able to ef fectively 
unite the Sikh sects in the Punjab and build a well organ- 
ized, trained, and disciplined Sikh army called the Khalsa. 
Ranjit declared hims elf maharajah of the Punjab in 1801 


and attempted to maintain friendly relations with the 
British. In 1839, however, when the British wanted to oust 
Dost Mohammed from the Afghan throne, Ranjit, while 
their nominal ally, would not permit the British to take the 
direct route to Kabul through the Punjab, so they had to 
launch the expedition from Sind. 

In 1839, Ranjit, a strong unifying factor for the Sikhs, 
died, and the Punjab slid toward anarchy with various fac- 
tions fighting for control of the state. In 1843, a small child, 
reportedly Ranjit’s son, acceded to the throne. At about the 
same time, Sikh soldiers elected and formed soldiers’ coun- 
cils called panchayats within their regiments. The British 
conquest of Sind in 1843 basically cut off the Sikh route to 
the sea via the Indus and encircled the Punjab. Fearful of a 
British attack, the Sikhs continued to build up the Khalsa 
and were emboldened to strike by the dis astrous British per- 
formance in Afghan ist an du ring the First Afghan War. 

In July 1844, Lieutenant Gener al (later Field Marshal Vis- 
count) Sir Henry Hardinge became governor-gener al of 
India. The comm ander in chief, India, at the time was Lieu- 
tenant General (later Field Marshal Viscount) Sir Hugh 
Gough. As the Khalsa became more anti-British and belli- 
cose, the British quietly made unobtrusive preparations to 
defend against an ex pected Sikh attack. Garris ons near the 
Punjab (Ferozepore, Ludhiana, Ambala, and Meerut) were 
reinforced with 22,911 soldiers and 28 guns, from a total of 
17,612 men and 66 guns under the previous governor- gen- 
eral to a total of 40,253 men and 94 guns. Fifty - six boats that 
could be us ed to cross the Sutlej River, plus a pontoon train 
from Sind, were also positioned at Ferozepore. 

The Sikh Khalsa, reportedly concerned abo ut British 
troop movements, crossed the Sutlej River on 11 December 
1845. This was considered a violation of the 1809 Treaty of 
Amritsar, and Hardinge declared war on the Sikhs two days 
later. 

On 18 December 1845, Gough’s exhausted 12,000-man 
force, which had marched over 120 miles from Ambala in 
less than 6 days, was su rpris ed near Mudki by a Sikh force of 
about 13,000 men and 22 guns. Gough decided to attack 
immediately, brushing aside criticism of impetuosity, and 
then began “the last of the wars in which the army, still 
geared to Waterloo and the Napoleonic Wars, went into bat- 
tle with an Order of Battle and the old - style dress, with their 
leaders Peninsular veter ans” (Featherstone 1968, p. 52). The 
attack was hastily organized, and the British infantry, 
advancing in echelon of brigades from the right, had to 
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march across plowed fields toward the Sikhs, who were posi- 
tioned on the edge of a jungle. An artillery duel between 
Sikhand British guns took place at the same time, as confu- 
sion and chaos reigned. Eventually, British bravery, disci- 
pline, and cold steel carried the day, and thus “ended one of 
the most untidy actions the British Army in India had ever 
fought” (Cook 1975, p. 49). The British suffered 872 casual- 
ties, including two major generals killed in action. The 
Sikhs, who also had high casualties and lost seventeen guns, 
marched to Ferozeshah to join another large Sikh force in an 
entrenched camp there. 

On 19 December 1845, Hardinge, Gough's political supe- 
rior but junior to him as a lieutenant general, volunteered to 
serve as Gough’s second in command. This unusual com- 
mand arr angement gener ally worked well. 


Gough's force marched to Ferozeshah and encountered a 
Sikh force of about 25,000 troops comm anded by Lal Singh 
on 21 December 1845. A fourth British division increas ed 
Gough's army strength to 16,700 men with 69 guns before 
the bat tle. The British attacked with three divisions on line 
and one in reserve, and in the tremendous confusion, both 
sides sustained heavy casualties. Most of the Sikhs aban- 
doned their positions overnight, and the British were able to 
occupy the vacated entrench ments the following morning. A 
second Sikh army, commanded by Tej Singh, arrived, and 
fought half-heartedly before withdrawing that afternoon. 
The British barely won the Battle of Ferozeshah, and suffered 
696 dead and 1,729 wounded. Sikh loss es were about 3,000 
men and 72 guns. 

Gough then decided to rest and await reinforcements 
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from Sind, but det ached a force eventually totaling 10,000 
men and 32 guns under Major General (later Lieutenant 
Gener al) Sir Harry G. W. Smith to protect his lines of com- 
munication and the British garris on at Ludhiana. On 28 Jan- 
uary 1846, Smith's force, with his cavalry and horse artillery 
in the lead, encountered the Sikhs in an entrenched camp 
near Aliwal. The Sikhs were caught by surprise and had no 
time to deploy their artillery. Smith coordinated the attack of 
his infantry, cavalry, and artillery, and Sikh resist ance was 
smashed. With the Sutlej River to their rear, the Sikhs could 
not reform effectively and were routed, losing about 3,000 
men and 67 guns. The British won a complete victory at a 
cost of 589 casualties. 

After the Battle of Aliwal, only one large Sikh force 
remained south or east of the Sutlej River, at Sobr aon. The 
Sikh position was well entrenched and defended by about 
30,000 soldiers and 67 guns, abut ting and with a pontoon 
bridge across the Sutlej River, with additional artillery on the 
far side of the river. Gough's force of 15,000 men with 70-80 
guns, including Smith’s troops, attacked Sobraon on 10 Feb- 
ruary 1846. After an inadequate artillery bombardment, 
Gough's troops again conducted a frontal attack. The fighting 
was severe, and the Sikhs fought savagely, largely because the 
Sutlej had risen seven feet overnight and some of the pon- 
toons had been removed from the bridge across the river. The 
Sikhs were eventually thrown into the Sutlej, and suffered 
8,000-10,000 casualties at Sobraon, compared to about 2,300 
British casualties in this badly managed battle. 

The British victory at Sobraon basically ended the First 
Sikh War, although the British, who had lost about half their 
European soldiers in four battles, were still in a somewhat 
precarious position as the Sikhs were still able to field a 
40,000-man army. The overall moral effect on the Sikhs, 
however, s eems to have been decisive, and they accepted the 
terms of the Treaty of Lahore. These terms restricted the size 
of the Khalsa to 25 infantry battalions and 12,000 cavalry- 
men, and forced them to surrender 25 guns. Other indemn i- 
ties and the surrender of territory were required, as was the 
stationing of British troops in Lahore until the end of 1846. 
The First Sikh war, according to one officer, was a “tissue of 
mismanagement, blunders, errors, ignorance and arro- 
gance” (Farwell 2001, p. 759)—but the British won. 
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Sikh War, Second (1848-1849) 

The hard-fought First Sikh War between the British and the 
Sikhs was officially ended on 11 March 1846 with the si gn- 
ing of the Treaty of Lahore. Among the treaty’s six teen arti- 
cles was one awarding Kashmir, a Sikh possession since 
1819, to Ghulab Singh, a chief who had not partic ipated in 
the fighting and had engaged in diplomacy with the British 
du ring the war. 

The Sikh governor in Kashmrr refus ed to surrender his 
authority, and a Sikh force with a few British officers was 
sent to Kashmir, which surrendered without fighting. Ghu- 
lab Singh entered Kashmir city on 9 November 1846. 

On 20 April 1848, an internal squabble in Multan, in the 
Punjab, resulted in the death of two British officers. A large- 
scale rebellion followed and quickly spread throughout the 
Punjab. The British later decided to send a force from 
Lahore to capture Multan. Commanded by Major General 
William S. Whish, this force reached Multan on 18 August 
1848. After receiving reinforcements, this force eventually 
totaled 28,000 British, Indian, and Sikh soldiers. The allied 
Sikh contingent, about 4,300 strong, was commanded by 
Shere Singh. 

The strong citadel at Multan was defended by about 
12,000 insu rgent Sikhs commanded by Mulraj. Whish, on 4 
September 1848, demanded Multan surrender within 
twenty-four hours—to which the besieged Sikhs responded 
with cannon shot close to Whish’s head quarters. The British 
were able to seize Multan’s forward entrenchments on 10 
and 12 September. The situation was completely changed on 
the morning of 13 September when Shere Singh des erted 
the British and joined the Multanis. 

Whish then decided to withdraw and await reinforce- 
ments. Shere Singh departed Multan with its Sikh and 
Hindu defenders on 9 October 1848 to join his father, Chut- 
tur Singh, who had joined the rebellion in the northwest 
Punjab. A 20,000-man British field force under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Gener al (later Field Marshal Viscount) 
Sir Hugh Gough, commander in chief, India, and consisting 
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of twenty - one infantry battalions, twelve cavalry regiments, 
and eleven artillery batteries, finally cross ed the Sutlej River 
on 9 November 1848. 

Gough sent his Cavalry Division, commanded by 
Brigadier General C. R. Cureton, to counter the Sikh threat to 
Lahore. Cureton’s force found the Sikhs near the village of 
Ramnagar on the Chenab River, about 70 miles northwest of 
Lahore, on 22 November 1848. The British conducted a 
number of gallant cavalry charges, but the Sikhs had skill- 
fully used the terrain to their advantage, with one British 
cavalry regiment attacking and floundering in the deep sand 
of the river bank while under intense Sikh fire. The British 
were repulsed and contact was then broken off, with the 
Sikhs on the north bank of the Chenab River and the British 
on the south bank. Cureton was killed in the engagement, as 
were twenty-five others killed or missing and fifty-nine 
wounded. 

The Sikhs fortified the far bank of the Chenab River, forc- 
ing Gough and his Army of the Punjab to find an alternate 
crossing point over the Chenab. The British finally forced a 
crossing at Sadulpore on 3 December 1848. 

Meanwhile, Whish’s reinforcements began to arrive at 
Multan on 10 December 1848. The British then recom- 
menced the siege, capturing Mult an on 3 January 1849 and 
its cit adel on 22 January. This crushed the Sikh insurrection 
in the immediate area. 

Gough learned on 10 January 1849 that the town of 
Attock had fallen to Chut tur Singh’s besieging force and 
5,000 allied Afghans. Th is meant Chut tur Singh’s army was 
en route to link up with Shere Singh’s force. Gough decided 
to strike before the two Sikh forces united and before 
Whish’s troops joined his own, and on 12 January 1849, he 
advanced his 13,000-man force to confront Shere Singh’s 
30,000-40,000 Sikhs and 62 guns at Chillianwalla . 

Gough knew the Sikhs had est ablished a crescent-shaped 
position on high ground within the edge of a jungle and with 
the Jhelum River to their rear. The village of Chillianwalla 
was about | mile in front of and basically in the center of the 
Sikh positions. The British were organizing their camp near 
Chillianwalla on 13 January 1849 when forward-deployed 
Sikh cannons opened fire. The British cavalry had failed to 
reconnoiter the area, and the British had walked into a care- 
fully organ ized tr ap. Gough had lit tle option but to conduct 
another frontal attack. 

Gough ordered his artillery to respond to the Sikh bom- 
bardment and ordered his forces to deploy. Two infantry 


divisions (each with two brigades) abreast, with cavalry on 
the flanks and artillery distributed along the line, attacked 
the Sikhs. The jungle reduced the effectiveness of the British 
artillery, and the broken terrain reduced the effectiveness of 
the cavalry. The fighting was feroc ious, and the poorly com- 
manded British cavalry on the far right panicked, leading to 
the loss of many British guns. 

At nightfall, the British withdrew, leaving to the Sikhs a 
number of guns and three British regimental colors. The 
high British casualties, coupled with lack of water, forced 
Gough to retire and attempt to reform his army. The Battle of 
Chillianwalla was basically a stalemate, although it seems 
Gough exaggerated its results. British casualties in this 
ex tremely fierce battle tot aled about 2,350, or about 15 per- 
cent of Gough’s total force, while the Sikhs probably suffered 
about 8,000 casualties . 

England was appalled when it learned of the Bat tle of 
Chillianwalla and the tremendous British casualties sus- 
tained there. The governor- general of India wrote that, “the 
conduct of the battle was beneath the contempt even of a 
militiaman like myself” (Cook 1975, p. 180). Authorities 
immediately took steps to relieve Gough and replace him 
with Gener al Sir Charles J. Napier, but before Napier reached 
India, Gough had won the Battle of Gujerat (21 February 
1849), which ended the Second Sikh War. 

The British sustained heavy casualties fighting in their 
second conflict with the Sikhs, considered by many to have 
been the most formidable foe in India. The Khalsa surren- 
dered to the British and its soldiers were dis armed. The 
British annexed the Punjab as a result of their victory in the 
Second Sikh War. 
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Sikhs 

The Sikhs were members of a monotheistic reform ist reli- 
gion propounded by Guru Nanak (1469-1539). Guru Nanak 
was born in the Punjab, the border area between Islam and 
Hinduism. Nanak gave his followers the name “Sikh,” which 
means “disciple” or “learner The Sikh religion failed to pro- 
mote harmony between Islam and Hinduism, and instead 
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provoked hostility, causing Sikhism to develop, under the 
tenth guru, Govind Singh, a political and martial char acter. 
His followers were known as the Khalsa, meaning the 
“ure.” Sikhism had a wide appeal to people in the area 
because, although there were some group divisions, it did 
not have caste or class distinctions. 

The “Punjab; which means the “Land of Five Rivers,’ lies 
ina triangle formed by the winding Indus River on two of its 
sides, with the Sutlej River form ing the base of the triangle. 
The Five Rivers—from north to south, the Jhelum, Chenab, 
Ravi, Beas , and Sutlej subdivide the Punjab into separate 
provinces. 

The Sikhs rose as a political power in the void left by the 
collapse of the Mughal Empire. Ranjit Singh, “the lion of the 
Punjab,’ emerged as a dom inant chief and was able to unify 
much of the Punjab under Sikh control and with its capital 
in Lahore. In 1803, the Sikh st ate of Pati ala came under con- 
trol of the East India Company. This was confirmed by the 
1809 Treaty of Amritsar, which defined the Sutlej River as 
the boundary bet ween Sikh and British territory. 

The Sikhs developed a formidable army, which came to 
be called the Khalsa, and which was the last significant 
threat to the British in India. Ranjit Singh initially found the 
Sikh army to be a large mass of brave but ill- tramed hors e- 
men, and began improving the infantry and artillery. He 
recruited numerous French veterans of the Napoleonic 
Wars, as well as British and even American officers, to train 
his army. The Khalsa was divided into a regular army, irreg- 
ular units, and a feudal levy. In 1833, the Sikh regular army 
was divided into twelve combined arms brigade groups 
(derahs), each of three or four infantry battalions, one or 
more cavalry regiments, and one or two artillery batteries. 
Each derah totaled about 4,000 soldiers. Infantry battalions 
consisted of 800-900 soldiers and were divided into eight 
companies. The artillery was numerous and superbly 
tr ained, and Sikh guns were heavier than British guns. 

In 1845, on the eve of the First Sikh War, the Khalsa 
reportedly consisted of 150,000 soldiers, with 54,000 regular 
infantry, 6,000 regular cavalry, and 11,000 artillerymen, 
with the rem ainder being irregulars. 
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Simpson, General Sir James M. (1792-1868) 
Gener al Sir James M. Simpson is best known as the reluctant 
success or to Field Marshal Fitzroy J. H. Somerset, First Baron 
Raglan, as commander in chief of the British Army in the 
Crimea in 1855. 

Simpson, born in 1792, was comm issioned an ensi gnand 
lieutenant in the Grenadier Guards in 1811. During the 
Peninsular War, he saw service at the siege of Cadiz and relief 
of Seville. He later fought in the 1815 campaign, and was 
wounded severely at the Battle of Quatre Bras (16 June 
1815). In 1826, as a lieutenant colonel, Simps on comm anded 
the 29th Foot on Mauritius, and in 1842 took the regiment to 
India. Four years later he returned to England, and in 1851 
Simpson was promoted to major general. 

Public outrage over the suffering of the ill-prepared and 
poorly supplied British Army in the Crimea over the harsh 
winter of 1854-1855 resulted in a change of government in 
January 1855. To help improve the effectiveness of the army 
in the Crimea and reduce criticism of Field Marshal Lord 
Raglan , the comm ander, Simpson, then serving as comman- 
dant at Chatham, was selected to be Raglan’s chief of staff. 
Simpson, who arrived in the Crimea in March 1855, had 
instructions to commu niate directly with London. This ini- 
tially caused suspicion and resentment until Simpson sent 
reports to London supporting Raglan and describing the 
difficulty of his position. 

Raglan died on 28 June 1855, and Simpson succeeded to 
the command. This was a period of stalemate and war- 
weariness in the siege of Sevastopol, and also marked the 
ascend ancy of the French in the allied coalition. The French 
did not respect Simpson as they had Raglan, who had pos- 
sess ed dignity, authority, and fluency in French. It appears 
Simpson also suffered from depression and did “noth ing to 
disguise his bewilderment at commanding an army which 
he had never wanted to lead in the first place” (Royle 2000, p. 
402). Within weeks Simpson was asking to be relieved of 
command. A former secretary of state for war visited the 
Crimea in the summer of 1855 and reported that Simpson 
was a “raving lunatic” (Royle 2000, p. 404). 

The French successfully stormed the Malakov, a key bas- 
tion in Se vastopol’s defenses, on 8 September 1855, coinc id- 
ing with the British failure to seize the Great Redan. The 
Russians evacuated Se vastopol the following day. This high- 
lighted Simpson’s weakness and ineffectiveness as a com- 
mander. By the end of September 1855, Simps on had finally 
dec ided to resign, writing, “The turmoils of a comm and like 
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this are too much for my age and health” (Palmer 1987, p. 
224). The Cabinet in London accepted his resignation on 3 
October 1855, and he was replaced on 11 November 1855 as 
commander by Gener al Sir William Codrington. 

Simpson returned to England, retired from the army, and 
died in 1868. 
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Sind, Operations in (1843) 

Sind was a 50,000-squ are-mile area east of the Indus River 
and Baluchistan. It was annexed by the East India Company 
in 1843 by a force commanded by General Sir Charles J. 
Napier that defeated the Sindian army at two battles. This 
was a controversial episode, as it seems the British inten- 
tionally provoked war as an excuse to annex the region. 

In 1838, when threatened by Sikhs in the Punjab, the Sin- 
dian amirs accepted a British treaty of alliance. This treaty 
permitted the appointment of a British resident, who would 
basically handle Sindian forei gn affairs. It was also impor- 
tant to the British to have an additional buffer between 
Afghanist anand India in case of further Russian encroach- 
ment in the region. 

During the First Afghan War (1839-1842) the British 
lines of communication travers ed Sind. The situation deteri- 
orated as the British suffered reverses in Afghanistan and 
the Sindians became res entful of the British. Napier was sent 
to Sind to present a more restrictive treaty to the amirs, 
which was known would probably not be accepted. 

While Napier thwarted at tempts at negotiation by the 
amirs over the winter of 1842-1843, he prepared for war, 
knowing he would have to defeat the Sindian forces before 
the ons et of the hot seas onin April. As a further provocation, 
Napier, at the end of January 1843, marched his 3,000-man 
army toward Hyderabad where the am irs were ass embling 
their followers. The amirs attacked the British residency in 
Hyder abad on 15 February 1843. Napier considered this a 
pretext for war. 

Early on 17 February 1843, Napier’s scouts dis covered the 
am ir’s soldiers in defensive positions near Miani, south of 
Hyder abad. The enemy soldiers were numbered at 11,000, 
which was only about half their strength. Napier quickly 
organized his infantry into three elements and with the 


22ndFoot, the only British regiment, in the lead, advanced in 
echelon. The Sindian soldiers also rushed forward, but the 
Anglo - Indian force’s bet ter aimed volley fire and the bayo- 
net, coupled with close-range artillery firing grapeshot, 
dec ided the day. The victorious British lost 39 dead and 231 
wounded, and the Sindi ans about 2,000. 

While some of the amirs surrendered at the Battle of 
Miani, others continued to resist. Napier’s reinforced army of 
5,000 soldiers attacked 20,000 entrenched enemy soldiers at 
Dubba, near Hyder abad, on 24 March 1843. Napier led the 
final charge himself, and his troops captured the enemy 
position at a cost of 267 casualties. The enemy suffered 
thous ands killed. The British — actually the East India Com- 
pany —then annexed Sind. 

Napier’s actions were condemned in England, although 
British rule was portrayed as an improvement for the local 
population. In actuality, the British were more concerned 
about monopoliz ing tariffs on the Indus River, and ensuring 
that Sind was a part of India. The latter was important so the 
British would no longer have to pay their indigenous sol- 
diers batta, a type of foreign service allowance, although 
with reli gious implications the British did not fully appreci- 
ate. Res entment at the loss of batta was a factor in causing 
the Indian Mutiny (1857-1859). 
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Sirdar 

The term “sird ar” was derived from a Perso-Indian title and 
denoted the British commander in chief of the Egyptian 
Army during the period 1882-1937. From 1899 until 1924, 
the sirdar also served as governor- general of the Sudan. The 
position of sirdar also symboli zed the British dom ination of 
Egypt. 

The British occupied Egypt after it crushed the Arabi 
Rebellion in 1882. It became obvious that the disaffected 
Egyptian Army would have to be dis banded. In early 1883, 
Major Gener al (later Field Marshal) Sir (Henry) Evelyn M. 
Wood, V.C., became the first sirdar of the Egyptian Army. 
Wood, with a handpicked cadre of twenty - six British Army 
officers to assist him, rais edthe new Egyptian Army in 1883. 
This new force totaled 6,000 men organized into eight 
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infantry bat talions (in two bri gades), two cavalry regiments, 
four artillery batteries, and a camel company. British Army 
officers serving in the Egyptian Army, including the sirdar, 
gener ally served at two ranks higher than their permanent 
British Army rank. 

Wood was replaced as sirdar in March 1885 by his second 
in comm and, Brigadier General (later Field Marshal Lord) 
Francis W. Grenfell. In 1892, Colonel (later Field Marshal 
Earl) Horatio H. Kitchener succeeded Grenfell as sirdar. 
After reconquering the Sudan and destroying the power of 
the Mahdi at Omdurman in 1898, Kitchener was rewarded 
with a peerage and, in January 1899, appointment to the 
dual position of governor- gener al of the Sudanas a result of 
the Anglo-Egyptian Condominium Agreement. Colonel 
(later General) Sir (Francis) Reginald Wingate replaced 
Kitchener as sirdar in December 1899 and held the position 
for seventeen years until he was replaced by Major Gener al 
Sir Lee O. E Stack in 1916. 

The 1936 Anglo-Egyptian Treaty formally ended the 
British occupation of Egypt, which gained control of its own 
security forces for the first time since 1882. The last British 
sirdar was Major Gener al Sir Charlton W. Spinks, whose last 
day of duty as commander in chief of the Egyptian Army 
was 12 January 1937. 
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Sittana Field Force (1858) 

The only disturbances on the North-West Frontier during 
the Indian Mutiny (1857-1859) were caus ed by “Hindustani 
Fanatics,’ or from the Pathan perspective, mujihadin, or 
“warriors of God” The Hindustani Fanatics originally came 
from Hindustan, or Bengal, where their founder, Ahmad 
Shah, had attracted many followers. They fought the Sikhs 
and eventually set tled at Sittana on the west bank of the 
Indus River and south of the Black Mountain. They were 
joined in 1857 in Sittana by sepoys from the 55th Bengal 
Native Infantry who had mutinied at Mardan and had sur- 
vived a subsequent retaliatory attack by Colonel (later 
Bri gadier Gener al) John Nicholson's forces. 


After the 55th Bengal Native Infantry had mutin ied, Mar- 
dan was garrisoned by forces under the comm and of Major 
J. L. Vaughan. The Hindustani Fanatics in the area began to 
plunder and raid in the name of God (Allah) and caus ed other 
unrest, and on three separate occasions in 1857, Vaughan led 
punitive expeditions to quell these disturbances. On 2 July 
1857, Vaughan led elements of the 5th Punjab Infantry and 
two guns of the Peshawar Mountain Battery, augmented by a 
detachment of the 2nd Punjab Cavalry, to the village of Shekh 
Jana, the center of the disorder. His force attacked the insu r- 
gents, drove the survivors into the surrounding hills, and 
burned the village before return ing to Mardan. 

Less than two weeks later, the Hindustani Fanatics caused 
a disturbance at Narinji. Since it was difficult to reach Nar- 
inji and surprise was of the utmost importance, Vaughan 
stockpiled supplies at another village, diverting attention 
from his real objective. Vaughan’s force conducted a night 
march and reached Narinji at dawn on 21 July 1857, com- 
pletely surprising and driving out its defenders. As the Hin- 
dustani Fanatics conducted a number of fierce counterat- 
tacks, the British destroyed the lower part of the village and 
later withdrew without opposition. British losses in the 
punitive raid were 5 killed and 21 wounded; the enemy suf- 
fered at least 50 killed. 

Another outburst of violence took place at Narinji the fol- 
lowing month. The composite British force was much larger 
this time, totaling almost 1,500 soldiers (including 2 24- 
pounder howitzers and 4 mountain guns; 50 soldiers each 
from 3 British regiments; 800 infantrymen from 4 native reg- 
iments; 325 police and levies; and 150 cavalrymen from the 
2nd Punjab Cavalry). Again, Vaughan led the force on a night 
march, arriving at Narinji before sunrise. He opened the bat- 
tle with his artillery, then one 300-man element flanked the 
village to the British ri ght and attacked the enemy rear while 
another det achment moved arou nd the left flank and cut off 
escaping rebels. This double envelopment intercepted the 
enemy’s retreat and secured the upper portion of the village, 
while another force under Vaughan conducted a frontal 
assault and occupied the lower portion of the village. The 
entire village was destroyed without British casualties. At 
least 3 tribesmen were captured and later executed. 

The British assist ant district comm issioner was attacked 
less than three months later while encamped at Shekh Jana. 
This grievous insult to British authority demanded a large- 
scale punitive ex pedition. In the spring of 1858, a 4,877-man 
force under the comm and of Maj or Gener al Sir Sydney Cot- 
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ton was ass embled near Nowshera to punish the Hindustani 
Fanatics and their accomplices. Th is Sit tana Field Force was 
divided into four relatively mobile columns. The Ist Column 
was the largest and remained under Cot ton’s comm and. It 
consisted of six artillery pieces; infantrymen from the 2nd 
North Staffordshires, 9th and 18th Punjab Infantry, 21st 
Native Infantry, and the Guides; cavalrymen from the 7th 
Irregular Cavalry, Guides Cavalry, and Peshawar Light 
Horse; and sappers and miners. Lieutenant Colonel H. 
Renny comm anded the 2nd Column, which consisted of s ol- 
diers from the 2nd Loyal North Lancashires, 8th Punjab 
Infantry, 18th Irregular Cavalry, and sappers and miners. 
Comm anded by Major A. T. Allen, the 3rd Column included 
elements of the 81st Foot, 98th Foot, 8th and 9th Punjab 
Infantry, 2 1 st Native Infantry, and Guides Infantry; 7 thand 
18thIrregular Cavalry and Guides Cavalry, plus sappers and 
miners. The 4th Column consisted of five guns and infantry 
from the 2nd Sikh, 6th Punjab, and 12th Punjab Infantry, 
and was commanded by Major J. R. Becher. 

The entire force occupied Salim Khan on 25 April 1858, 
and thereafter the columns operated independently, 
destroying villages and strongholds of the Hindustani 
Fanatics. On 3 May 1858, Cotton’s column reached Khabal. 
One last Hindustani stronghold rem ained at Sit tana. Cot ton’s 
plan was to employ the Ist and 4th Columns together in an 
enveloping attack on Sittana early on 4 May. The attack was 
executed according to Cotton’s plan, and the Hindustani 
Fanatics were caught in a deadly crossfire from the soldiers 
of the two columns. The battle soon degenerated into hand- 
to- hand combat, in which “every Hindustani in the position 
was either killed or taken pris oner” (Ne vill 1912, p. 41). 

Prior to departing the area, Cotton sent an ultimatum to 
nearby clans demanding they not assist or ally thems elves 
with the remain ing Hindustani Fanatics. The clans willingly 
complied with this mandate, and the Sittana Field Force 
marched back to Nowshera. 

During this punitive expedition, the British used the 
Enfidd rifle for the first time and with great effect on the 
North-West Frontier. The Enfidd rifle “was found most 
ef fective and evidently made a great impression, both on the 
minds of the enemy as well as on those of the native chiefs 
who accompan ied the force” (Nevill 1912, p. 43). 


See also Bengal Army; East India Company, Military Forces; 
India; Indian Army Operations; Indian Mutiny; North-West 
Frontier 

References: Barthorp (1982); Featherstone (1973); Ne vill (1912) 


Slavery 

Slavery was a significant issue for British colonial policy- 
makers during the nineteenth century. Evangelicals and 
other idealists advocated releasing slaves from bondage, 
restoring to them their birthright as free people, and con- 
verting them to Christianity. Britain abolished the slave 
trade in 1807, although slaves continued to work on planta- 
tions in the British West Indies and els ewhere. 

Great Britain induced other governments to follow its 
lead in abolishing the slave trade. As Britain gained more 
influence and colonies around the globe, its abolition of the 
slave trade was considered an example of its humanity, 
enlightenment, and morality. In 1833, the British national 
conscience helped persuade a reformed House of Commons 
to abolish slavery. 

British public opinion dem anded the suppression of slav- 
ery, and it was frequently the milit ary that was called upon 
to execute such seemingly simple, but actu ally complicated, 
policies.In 1877, for example, Great Brit ain signed an agree- 
ment with the Egyptian ruler to suppress the slave trade in 
all Egyptian territories, including the Sudan (the pres ent 
Sudan and part of today’s northern Uganda, Eritrea, 
Ethiopia, and northern Somali coast). A British aim of elim- 
inating the slave trade in the Sudan was also to replace it 
with legal tr ade to at tempt to benefit the British economy. 

In the case of the Sudan, British at tempts to elim inate the 
slave trade, while at the same time trying to spread Ch ris- 
tianity, were frequently made in ignorance of local social 
and economic conditions and of Islam. These policies, exe- 
cuted by European Christians employed by the Egyptian 
Muslim khedive, frequently antagonized slave traders and 
their allies and disrupted indi genous soc iety, the economy 
of which depended heavily on slavery. Moreover, many sub- 
ordinate Egyptian administrators received monetary 
rewards from slave traders to cast a blind eye to the officially 
illegal practice, which undermined the authority of their 
European superiors. 

During the second half of the nineteenth century cabinet 
ministers and others wanted Britain to rid itself of unprof- 
itable colon ies on the west coast of Africa, but humanitarians 
and others wanted the military to end the slave trade there 
and bring “enlighten ment” to the area. There were nu merous 
military expeditions and operations against local slave 
traders in West and Centr al Africa into late in the 1890s. 

See also Egypt; Gordon, Major General Charles G.; Sudan 

References: James (1999); Moore-Harell (2001); Waller (1988) 
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Smith, Lieutenant General Sir Harry G. W. 
(1787-1860) 

Lieutenant General Sir Harry G. W. Smith, while not one of 
the most senior or competent of Queen Victoria's generals, 
served ably as a division commander, notably during the 
First Sikh War (1845-1846) and later as governor and com- 
mander in chief of Cape Colony. 

Born on 28 June 1787 in Cambridgeshire, Smith was 
named Henry, but he preferred to be called Harry. He was 
comm issioned a second lieutenant in the 95th Regiment in 
1805. After partic ipating in the expedition to Montevideo 
and Buenos Aires in 1806, he served th rough the Peninsular 
War, from Salam anca in 1808 to Toulouse in 1814. He fought 
in the United States in 1814-1815 and returned to Europe in 
time to take part in the Battle of Waterloo. 

Post-Napoleon ic service included duty in France, Scotland, 
Nova Scotia, and Jamaica before being assigned to the Cape of 
Good Hope in 1828. When Smith received word at the end of 
1834 of the outbreak of the Six thCape Frontier War, he imme- 
diately rode the 600 miles from Cape Town to Grahamstown 
in six days, arriving on 6 January 1835. He led a force in offen- 
sive operations that defeated the Xhosa, and when Queen 
Adelaide Province was formed, Smith became the governor. 

In 1840, after an acrimonious departure from Cape 
Colony, Smith became adjutant-general in India with the 
local rank of major general. He participated in the 1843 
Gwalior campaign and was knighted for his leadersh ip at the 
Battle of Mahar aj pore (29 December 1843). 

Sm ith served throughout the First Sikh War (1845-1846) 
under Lieutenant Gener al (later Field Marshal Viscount) Sir 
Hugh Gough. Sm ith commanded a division at the Battles of 
Mudki (18 December 1845) and of Ferozeshah (21-22 
December 1845), and frequently criticized Gough's leader- 
ship. On 16 January 1846, Gough ordered Smith to take a 
force to protect the lines of communiation and the British 
garris on at Ludhiama. After a reorganization conducted on 
26 January, Smith's force totaled about 10,000 men and 32 
guns. Antic ipating the Sikhs to cross the Sutlej River at the 
Aliwal ford, Smith, with his cavalry and horse artillery lead- 
ing, advanced to meet the enemy on 28 January. 

Smith’s force surprised the 20,000-man, 67-gun Sikh 
Army early on 28 January 1846 at Aliwal. He deployed his 
units and skillfully coordinated and controlled his infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery assets—unlike Gough’s bloody, 
unimaginative frontal assaults. After repeated attacks, the 
Sikh squares broke, and their soldiers at tempted to cross the 


Sutlej River. Sm ith’s victory was complete and his casualties 
relatively light, while the Sikhs lost about 3,000 men and all 
67 guns. British Army historian Sir John Fortes cue called the 
Battle of Aliwal “the battle without a mist ake” (Featherstone 
1992, p.57), and Smith received a baronetcy with the dis- 
tinct words “of Aliwal” added to the title. 

On 8 February 1846, Smith’s force rejoined Gough's main 
army. Smith commanded his division at the Battle of 
Sobraon (10 Febru ary 1846). 

In 1847, Smith returned to South Africa as governor and 
comm ander in chief of Cape Colony. The “War of the Axe,’ 
another name for the Seventh Cape Frontier War, was basi- 
cally over by this time , and Smith was criticized for the arro- 
gant manner in which he concluded the conflict. He com- 
manded an expedition against disaffected Boers and 
defeated them at the Battle of Boomplaats (29 August 1848). 
Military forces in the area were reduced, and continued fric- 
tion with the Xhosa led to the outbreak of the Eighth Cape 
Frontier War in 1850. He was, perhaps unfairly, recalled in 
1852. Smith declined command of the Madras Army but 
comm anded the Western Military District (1853-1854) and 
the Northern and Midland Milit ary Districts (1854-1859). 
He was promoted to lieutenant general in 1854. 

Smith, the hero of Aliwal, was a respected leader, espe- 
ciallyin South Africa. The town of Harrism ith in the Or ange 
Free State was named after him, and Aliwal North after his 
victory in the First Sikh War; Ladysmith in Natal was named 
after his wife. Sm ith died on 12 October 1860 in London, and 
his autobiogr aphy was first published in 1901. 


See also Aliwal, Bat tle of; Boers; Boomplaats, Battle of; Cape 
Frontier Wars, Southern Africa; East India Company, Military 
Forces; Ferozeshah, Battle of; Gough, Field Marshal Hugh; Gwalior 
Campaign; Sikh War, First (1845-1846); Sobraon, Bat tle of 
References: Berkeley (1899); Cook (1975); Farwell (1972); 
Featherstone (1968); Featherstone (1992); Smith (1901) 


Smuts, Assistant Commandant-General Jan 
Christian (1870-1950) 

Jan Christian Smuts was a skillful South African lawyer who 
became a prominent Boer military leader during the Second 
Boer War. 

Smuts was born on 24 May 1870 in the Cape Colony. He 
was educated in South Africa and at Cambridge and read for 
the Bar. Returning to South Africa in 1895, Smuts est ab- 
lished a law practice in Johan nesbu rg, He was considered a 
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brilli ant lawyer, writer, and orator, and was appointed state 
at torney in 1898. At the Bloemfontein Conference (31 May-5 
June 1899), Smuts persuaded President S. J. Paulus Kruger to 
make consider able concessions over the uitlander fr anchise 
issue to the British representative, Sir (later Lord) Alfred 
Milner, but a compromise could not be reached. 

War broke out on 11 October 1899, and Smuts rem ained 
at his administrative post. After the British entered Pretoria 
on 5 June 1900 and regular milit ary oper ations tr ansitioned 
to guerilla warfare, Smuts joined the comm ando of Assist ant 
Comm and ant- Gener al Jacobus De la Rey operating in the 
western Transvaal. He proved an able field leader and 
adm inistr ator. 

Smuts believed that the Boers’ best chance of winning the 
war lay in invading British territory and inciting rebellion 
among Afrikaners, and persuaded De la Rey to give him the 
opportunity. On 16 July 1901, Smuts’s commando, divided 
into four groups, began their march through the Transvaal . 
He barely escaped capture on a number of occasions, and 
after a 300-mile ride his commando entered Cape Colony. 
After proclaiming hims elf “commander in chief; Smuts 
intended to proclaim a new Boer republic in the western 
Cape Colony, but a lack of support caus ed this plan to fail. By 
the winter of 1901-1902 Smuts controlled a large, albeit 
empty, part of the northwestern Cape Colony. 

Smuts reorganized Boer forces in the area and tried to 
encourage insurrection, but the war was nearing its end. The 
British requested Smuts to attend the peace negotiations, 
where he played a key role in persuading the other Boer 
leaders to accept the peace with the hope of a future consti- 
tution. The Treaty of Vereeniging, signed on 31 May 1902, 
ended the Second Boer War. 

Smuts’s subs equent career was remarkable. Du ring World 
War I, he served in the Imperial War Cabinet, was prime 
minister of South Africa for many years, and was promoted 
to field marshal in the British Army in 1941. Smuts died on 
11 September 1950. 


See also Boer War, Second (1899-1902); Boers; Commando 

System; De la Rey, Assistant Commandant-General Jacobus; 

Kruger, S. J. Paulus; Transvaal 

References: Carver (1999); Lee (1985); Pakenham (1979); 
Smuts (1952); Wickham Legg and Williams (1959) 


Snider-Enfield Rifle 
See Infantry, British Army—Small Arms 


Sobraon, Battle of (10 February 1846) 

The Sikhs were defeated by the British at the Bat tle of Aliwal 
(28 January 1846), then retreated to Sobraon, their last posi- 
tion on the British side of and bridgehead over the Sutle} 
River. Lieutenant Gener al (later Field Marshal Vis count) Sir 
Hugh Gough, comm ander in chief, India, received reinforce- 
ments and was reunited with the Maj or Gener al (later Lieu- 
tenant General) Sir Harry G. W. Smith’s force. He then 
marched toward Sobr aon. 

The Sikh force of about 30,000 men and 67 guns was 
positioned in an entrenched semicircle about 3,000 yards 
long, with each flank abut ting the Sutlej River to the north. 
Gough’s plan was to initiate the bat tle with an artillery bar- 
rage, then the main attack, by Major Gener al Robert Dick’s 
13-battalion division, would be conducted against the Sikh 
right flank. At the same time, Smith’s and Major General 
Gilbert’s smaller divisions would make feints against the 
enemy’s left and center, respectively. 

The British artillery barrage began at about 7:00 A.M. on 
10 February 1846. The barrage was not very effective 
because of inadequate ammun ition—reportedly caus ed by 
the comm ander’s impatience to attack —and the strength of 
the 16-foot-thick enemy breastworks. The British artillery 
ammunition was expended by about 10:00 a.m., to which 
Gough supposedly reacted: “Thank God! Now I can be at 
them with the bayonet!” (Featherstone 1973, p. 59). 

Dick’s division then attacked, even though the two feints 
had yet to be developed. After an initial success, the Sikhs 
counterattaced and repulsed Dick’ division. Smith’s and 
Gilbert’s attacks were also beaten back with heavy casual- 
ties. After a third at tempt, Dick’s soldiers were able to break 
into the Sikh positions, and this gave the other two divisions 
the chance to gain a foothold there. The fighting was savage, 
with no quarter given or asked. The Sikhs were especially 
desperate, as the Sutlej River had risen and their pontoon 
bridge to safety had been dam aged. Sappers cuta hole in the 
Sikh fortifications on their nght, and the 3rd Li ght Dr agoons 
filed through and charged the enemy while the three 
infantry divisions converged on the Sikh bridgehead and 
routed the remaining defenders. “The sluggish waters of the 
Sutlej; according to one source, “were clogged with human 
carcas es” (Crawford 1967, p. 48). 

The Bat tle of Sobraon severely damaged the power of 
the Khalsa and was the final engagement of the First Sikh 
War. British casualties were 320 all ranks killed and 2,063 
wounded. The Sikhs lost all their artillery and their casu- 
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alties were estimated at about 8,000-10,000 killed and 
drowned. 

Gough's generalsh ip at Sobraon was again characterized 
by impetuosity, mismanagement of the artillery, and poor 
command and control over his divisions. Fortunately, the 
British troops fought well, and their Indian allies performed 
in a determined manner. The governor-general, Lieutenant 
General (later Field Marshal Viscount) Henry Hardinge, 
believed the victory at Sobraon to have been “one of the 
most daring ever achieved” (Young 1977, p. 98). 


See also Aliwal, Battle of; East India Company, Military Forces; 

Gough, Field Marshal Hugh; Hardinge, Field Marshal Henry; 

India; Indian Army Operations; Sikh War, First (1845-1846); 

Sikhs; Smith, Lieutenant General Sir Harry G. W. 

References: Cook (1975); Crawford (1967); Featherstone 
(1968); Featherstone (1973); Featherstone (1992); Young 
(1977) 


Soldier’s Pocket Book for Field Service 

In 1861 Lieutenant Colonel (later Field Marshal Viscount) 
Garnet J. Wols eley was ordered to Canada as assist ant quar- 
term aster-general. He spent the next decade in Canada, dur- 
ing which time he was able to devote hims elf more to the 
study of the profession of arms and the testing of his theo- 
ries of military organization and training. After his promo- 
tion to full colonel in 1865, Wolseley started collecting and 
collating practical milit ary information for the use of regi- 
mental officers and soldiers that would answer any question 
in the field and on active service and would supplement the 
Queen's Regulations and the Field Exercise. 

In the book he subsequently wrote, Soldier's Pocket Book 
for Field Service, Wolseley included in Part I detailed infor- 
mation on the roles, responsibilities, and equipment of the 
combat branches and support services. Part II included the 
composition of an army, transportation, and related mat- 
ters. The details of a force in action, from marching and 
deploying to actual tactics, were covered in Part III. The last 
section included, among other items, engineer and commu- 
nications tasks, as well as a cipher code for operational field 
use. Other subjects described included information on the 
care and feeding of elephants, menus, exchange rates for 
foreign currency, burials at sea, the management of spies, 
and journalists. 

The Soldier’s Pocket Book for Field Service, first published 
in 1869 and printed through 1889 in five editions, appealed 


to the rank and file and brought Wolseley to the at tention of 
Edward T. Cardwell, the progressive and reform-minded sec- 
retary of state for war. On the other hand, by advocating the 
treatment of soldiers with respect and as individuals, and 
for his other blunt and realistic comments, Wolseley 
offended many aristocrats and other traditionalists who 
were concerned with maintaining through strict discipline a 
rigid soc ial hier archy. In 1874 Wols eley also prepared a spe- 
cialedition of the Field Pocket Book for Auxiliary Forces. This 
det ailed, worthwhile guide was the forerunner of modern 
Field Service Regulations and predated the War Office’s Field 
Service Pocket Book by four decades. 


See also Cardwell, Edward T.; Rank and File, British Army— 

Training and Education; Wolseley, Field Marshal Garnet J. 

References: Blumenson and Stokesbury (1975); Farwell 
(1972); Kochanski (1999); Lehmann (1964) 


Soldiers Homes 
See Religion; Sports and Recreation 


Spion Kop, Battle of (23-24 January 1900) 
The Battle of Spion Kop was a disastrous attempt by the 
British to relieve the besieged garris on at Ladysmith. 

After the unsuccessful Bat tle of Colenso (15 December 
1899), Gener al Sir Redvers H. Buller, V.C., had been replaced 
as commander in chief of the South African Field Force and 
became commander of British troops in Natal. Buller’s force 
was strengthened by the arrival of the 5th Division (10th 
and 11th Brigades), under Lieutenant General (later Gen- 
eral) Sir Charles Warren, in January 1900. This permit ted 
Buller to execute the plan he had initially considered before 
Colenso: attacking to cross the Tugela River further 
upstream prelim inary to relieving Ladysmith. 

Buller intended to cross the Tugela at Potgieter’s Drift to 
the west of Colenso, then cross the Brakfontein Ridge and 
advance the 18 miles northeast to Ladysmith. Vaal Kr antz 
dominated the eastern end of the Br akfontein Ridge, which 
rose in the west to the peak of Spion Kop and extended 3 
miles further along the Tabanyama range. 

Buller’s force consisted of five infantry brigades (one 
remained at Colenso), one mounted brigade, eight artillery 
bat teries, ten naval guns, and support elements. On 16 Janu- 
ary 1900, British troops crossed the Tugela at Pot gieter’s 
Drift and established thems elves on the north side of the 
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river, at the foot of the Br akfontein Ridge , occupied by about 
7,000 Boers under the over all command of Comm andant- 
General Louis Botha. Buller decided to send about two- 
thirds of his force, under Warren, to cross the Tugela 5 miles 
upstream at Trikhardts Drift, where there were fewer Boers. 
Warren's 13,000-man force (with 36 guns) was to form a sec- 
ond bridgehead across the Tugela, then advance north 
through the hills, west of Spion Kop, onto the plain, and 
threaten to outflank Potgieter’s Drift. At that point, Buller 
would lead the rem ainder of the force, about 8,000 soldiers 
with 22 guns, across the river and hills to join Warren's force, 
and together they would advance to Ladysmith. 

Warren’s attack was ponderously slow, giving the Boers 
time to reinforce their ri ght flank. His soldiers began cross- 
ing Trikhardts Drift on 17 January 1900, and on 23 January, 
Buller rode to Warren and directed him to launch an attack. 
Warren dec ided to attack the prec ipitous Spion Kop at night, 
arguably the key to the entire Boer position comm anding 
the wagon road and to Ladysmith. The attacking force con- 
sisted of 2,000 men of Major Gener al E. R. P. Woodgate’s 11th 
Brigade, 200 soldiers of Lieutenant Colonel Alec Thorney- 
croft’s mounted infantry, and engineers with 20 shovels and 
picks. It ass embled at Three Tree Hill, about 6 miles south- 
west of Spion Kop, at 8:30 pM. on 23 January. 

After moving slowly in the foggy dark over the rocky 
path, the lead British element reached the foot of Spion Kop 
and was challenged by a Boer sentry. The British fixed bayo- 
nets and charged, and at a cost of ten men, they occupied the 
hill. Trenches were dug on what was thought to be the for- 
ward crest of the summit. 

In the early morning of 24 January 1900, the Boers 
attacked up the gentle slope from the north but were 
repuls ed by the British. The fog cleared at about 8:30 a.m., 
and the British reali zed that their trenches were too shallow 
and incorrectly placed and should have been sited 200 yards 
further forward (north). The British, not knowing the topog- 
raphy, had failed to seize Conical Hill, about 800 yards to 
their front, or Aloe Knoll, 400 yards to their right. The Boers 
seized these two hills and began to enfilade the British 
trench while their artillery pounded the British. The bat tle 
was a scene of confusion and carnage. 

Warren received a request for assistance, dispatched a 
number of s oldiers, then he forwarded the mess age to Maj or 
General (later General Sir) Neville Lyt telton near Potgieter’s 
Drift. Lyttdton, without consulting Buller, s ent two battat 
ions and mounted troops in the direction of Spion Kop. 


On the hill, the Boers wanted the British to surrender. 
Thorneycroft, appointed the comm ander after the death of 
senior officers, refus ed to permit any more soldiers to sur- 
render (170 British soldiers had already surrendered), and 
led his troops to a line of rocks behind the trench. At this 
crucial moment, reinforcements sent by Warren reached 
Spion Kop. With fixed bayonets, they charged the startled 
Boers and, with Thorneycroft’s men, occupied the trench. By 
mid-afternoon, the situation had stabili zed. Lyt telton’s rein- 
forcements attacked the Twin Peaks, respectively 2,000 and 
3,000 yards to the east of Spion Kop later that day, but with- 
drew from them after dark. 

The demoralized Boers abandoned Spion Kop after night- 
fall. In the nighttime uncertainty, Thorneycroft, without 
communications with Warren, also ordered the British to 
withdraw from the hill. Du ring the retrograde, Thorneycroft 
met a rescue force of 1,400 infantrymen with sappers and 
gunners but refus ed to go back to the peak, and the entire ele- 
ment returned to Warren’s camp. The British abandoned 
Spion Kop, with corpses stacked three deep in the shallow 
trench. The Boers were amazed the following morn ing to 
returnand find that the summit was in their poss ession. 

The Bat tle of Spion Kop was another dism al defeat for the 
British, who retreated south of the Tugela River. The hilltop 
battlefield, an “acre of massacre” (Pakenham 1979, p. 310), 
was a horrible scene of death and destruction. Official 
British casualty figures at Spion Kop were 322 men killed, 
585 wounded, and 300 captured, although these numbers, 
especially of men killed, seem very low. The number of 
Boers killed probably exceeded 150. Ladysm ith continued to 
be besieged by the Boers. 


See also Boer War, Second (1899-1902); Boers; Botha, 

Commandant-General Louis; Buller, General Sir Redvers H.., 

V.C.; Colenso, Battle of; Ladysmith, Siege of; Warren, General 

Sir Charles 

References: Barnard (1971); Pakenham (1979); Ransford 
(1969); Symons (1963); Trew (1999) 


Sports and Recreation 

Opportu nities and facilities for increasingly healthy and 
wholesome soldier sports and recreational activities 
improved significantly during this period. In the 1840s, 
some attempts, including the establish ment of regimental 
libraries and savings banks, and sporting activities such as 
cricket, had been made to treat the soldier more like a 
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human being. The Crimean War (1854-1856) marked a 
watershed in the reform of the British Army as an institution 
and in the concern for the health and welfare of the soldiers 
as individuals. 

Various on- and off-duty sports and other activities were 
conducted to relieve soldier monotony and improve physical 
health and stand ards of conduct and mor ality by providing 
alternatives to drunkenness, gambling, and visiting prosti- 
tutes. 

Cricket became popular in the army in the 1860s, and 
with in decades was being played by officers and other ranks, 
separ ately and together on the same teams. Sports, except 
for those activities played mounted on a horse, provided a 
temporary egalit arian effect on the sporting field. 

Other ranks began to participate in sporting events and 
play games in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
Boxing and wrestling were two popular sports in Brit ain as 
well as in India. Cross-country running, rugby, tug of war, 
and hockey became favorite activities. 

Interregimental athletic competitions became increas- 
ingly popular and enhanced unit esprit de corps and indi- 
vidu al physical fitness, as did interunitcompetitions in basic 
soldiering skills, including marksm anship. 

Officers and enlisted soldiers partic ipated in theatricals, 
as actors and in production roles. Regimental band concerts 
also at tracted soldiers. 

Officers, largely due to their higher income and role in 
society, had many other types of recreation available to 
them. Many of these activities depended on the horse and 
revolved around hunting, which helped train an officer in 
terrain appreciation, tracking, and horsemanship, and 
helped give him additional confidence in his leadership 
skills. Polo, tennis, badm inton, croquet, billiards, yachting, 
and riding to hounds were popular. Polo, pig- sticking, and 
tent staking were frequent pastimes in India, where it was 
not unusual for an officer to receive many months’ leave each 
year to hunt. The game book of the 2nd Gordons, for ex am- 
ple, reveals how popular hunting was in India; regimental 
officers between 1902 and 1912 shot “674 big game of 
thirty-six species, including three elephants, six tigers, 
twelve panthers and eighty-four boars. They also shot 
27,293 small game, including 4,256 pigeons, 7,549 ducks 
and 9,354 snipe” (Farwell 1981, p. 207). 

Soldiers Homes were established by religious organiza- 
tions to provide wholesome environments and activities for 
off-duty soldiers. First founded by Wesleyans in 1861, Sol- 


diers Homes were mission centers cont ain ing baths, sleep- 
ing quarters, meeting halls ,games and smoking rooms, a tea 
and cof fee bar, and other comfort able facilities norm ally not 
available to the barracks dweller. The Soldiers Homes were 
well patronized and were believed to have contributed sig- 
nificantly to the dec rease in crime bet ween 1856 and 1899. 

Religious organizations crusaded against alcoholism and 
drunkenness and in 1893, a nu mber of churches united and 
formed the Army Temper ance Association. Two years later, 
the group claimed 8,641 members, and the membership 
quickly grew to 20,000. Th is organization had a large impact 
on reduc ing drunken ness and crime and enhanc ing moral- 
ity among the other ranks of the British Army. 


See also Army and Society; Chaplains; Crimean War; Officers, 

British Army—Social Background; Rank and File, British 

Army—Social Background; Religion 

References: Brereton (1986); Farwell (1981); Neuberg (1989); 
Spiers (1992); Strachan (1984) 


Staff Organization 
See Adjutant-General, British Army; Camberley, Staff 
College; Commander in Chief, British Army; Esher 
Committee; Horse Guards; Quartermaster-General, 
British Army; War Office 


Stalker, Major General Foster 
See Persian War 


Stanhope, Edward (1840-1893) 

Edward Stanhope served as secret ary of state for war from 
1887 to 1892. He was noted for his sense of responsibility 
and integrity and served during a crucial period in the mod- 
emization of the British Army. 

St anhope, the second son of the Fifth Earl Stanhope, was 
born in 1840. He attended Oxford and was elected a Fellow 
of All Souls in 1862. He traveled to the United States and vis- 
ited both Union and Confederate headquarters during the 
American Civil War. Becoming a lawyer in 1865, Stanhope 
was elected a Conservative Member of Parliament in 1874. 
Service in the Board of Tr ade (1875-1878) and at the India 
Office (1878-1880) gave him experience, and he became 
vice president of the Board of Trade in 1885 and colonial 
secret ary the following year. In the government shuffle that 
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took place following the controversy surrounding the British 
Army’s two corps mobilization plan, St anhope became sec- 
ret ary of state for war in January 1887. 

Stanhope’s tenure was filled with concerns over home 
defense and mobilization plans, disputes over strategic pri- 
orities , internal War Office reorganizations, and many other 
issues. Stanhope was responsible, in the Stanhope Memo- 
randum, for providing a defin ite, prioritized mission list for 
the British Army. The Stanhope Memorandum provided 
“more direction in the last third of the nineteenth century 
than at any previous period in British military history” 
( Beckett 1982, p. 299). 

A conscientious, devoted public servant, Stanhope 
remained secret ary of state for war until July 1892, when the 
Salis bury government resi gned. Overworked and frequently 
in poor health, St anhope died, apparently of gout, in Decem- 
ber 1893. 


See also Civil-Military Relations; Home Defense; Mobilization 

Planning; Stanhope Memorandum; War Office 
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Stanhope Memorandum 

The late Victori an British Army did not have a viable plan for 
mobilizing its home-based forces until a systematic ass ess- 
ment of all British Army forces available was conducted in 
1886 by Major Gener al (later General) Sir Henry Br acken- 
bury, then director of military intelligence. Edward St an- 
hope, who became the secret ary of state for war in January 
1887, endors ed the two army corps mobilization plan devel- 
oped by Brackenbury. 

As adjustments were made to British Army units to ensure 
compliance with the two army corps mobilization plan, the 
adjut ant - general, Gener al (later Field Marshal) Viscount Gar- 
net J. Wolseley, requested a definitive, prioritized mission 
statement for the British Army. Wolseley submitted a list of 
recommended milit ary priorities in January 1888 and again 
on 8 June 1888. On 8 December 1888, Stanhope first issued 
the Stanhope Memorandum to comply with Wolseley’s 
request and to clarify the role and purposes of the army. It 
generally reiterated the list of recommended milit ary priori- 
ties Wolseley had submitted, with one major exception. 

The prioritized missions of the British Army, according to 
the St anhope Memorandum, were (1) the effective support 
of the civil power in the United Kingdom; (2) to provide 


reinforcements for India; (3) to provide garrisons for all 
home and overseas fortresses and coaling stations; (4) to 
provide and mobilize two army corps for home defense 
(Wolseley had requested three army corps); and (5) to 
deploy one army corps to fight in a European war. The St an- 
hope Memorandum was criticized by some as reflecting 
outdated priorities and hindering imperial strategy plan- 
ning, as it did noth ing to increase the size of the army and 
s eemed to dis courage the assumption that the army be pre- 
pared to fight on the Continent of Europe. There was also 
concern that the British Army was trying to usurp the his- 
torical role of the Royal Navy in defending the British Isles. 

The Stanhope Memorandum was issued to provide guid- 
ance in the formulation of strategic and military policies. It 
was originally circulated only to the Cabinet, but was reis- 
sued on 1 June 1891 and apparently did not become public 
knowledge until published as a parliamentary paper in 
1901. 


See also Brackenbury, General Sir Henry; Home Defense; 

Mobilization Planning; Stanhope, Edward; War Office; 

Wolseley, Field Marshal Garnet J. 
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Stanley, Henry M. 
See Correspondents, War 


Steevens, G. W. 
See Correspondents, War 


Stephenson, General Sir Frederick C. A. 
(1821-1911) 
A highly competent sen ior officer, Gener al Sir Frederick C. A. 
Stephenson was commander of the British Army of Occupa- 
tion in Egypt after the 1882 Arabi Rebellion and commander 
at the last bat tle of the Gordon Relief Ex pedition in 1885. 
Stephenson, born in 1821, saw active service in the 
Crimean War. After the outbreak of war in China in 1857, 
Stephenson, as a lieutenant colonel, comm anded the troops 
on board H.M.T. Transit— one of the officers on board was 
Lieutenant (later Field Marshal Viscount) Garnet J. Wolse- 
ley—which was shipwrecked on 10 July 1857. Stephens on 
served in China until 1860. 


Stewart, Field Marshal Sir Donald M. 


After the Arabi Rebellion in Egypt was suppress ed by a 
British force commanded by Wols eley in 1882, Stephenson, 
as a lieutenant general, commanded the British Army of 
Occupation. After the bloody defeat of the Egyptian Gen- 
darmerie by dervish forces at the Bat tle of El Teb (4 Febru- 
ary 1884) Stephenson was ordered to send a force, com- 
manded by Major General (later Lieutenant General) Sir 
Ger ald Gr aham, V.C., to the eastern Sudan. 

By March 1884, Major General Charles G. Gordon, who 
had been sent to assess the situation in the Sudan, was in a 
desper ate situation in Khartoum. Tentative plans were being 
made to send an expedition to res cue him. Wolseley, then 
adjutant-gener al at the War Office, favored the 1,426-mile 
Nile River route from Cairo to Berber, while Stephens on and 
Major General (later Field Marshal) Sir (Henry) Evelyn M. 
Wood, V.C., sirdar of the Egyptian Army, preferred the 245- 
mile route across the des ert from the Red Sea port of Su akin 
to Berber. Wols eley’s presti geand earlier success on the 1870 
Red River Ex pedition resulted in the choice of the Nile route 
in August 1884. 

Stephenson was the obvious choice to lead the force to 
relieve Gordon, but it was dec ided he should not command 
an expedition he felt certain would fail. Wols eley was then 
designated to supersede Stephenson in command of all 
troops in Egypt, and in October 1884 he would also take 
comm and of the relief force. Stephenson considered resi gn- 
ing but did not, and served in a support role during the Gor- 
don Relief Ex pedition. When Wols eley returned to England 
on 27 June 1885, after the conclusion of the Gordon Relief 
Ex pedition, the comm and of troops in Egypt (not including 
the Egyptian Army) reverted to Stephenson. 

Stephenson commanded the troops that defeated the 
Khalifa’s dervish troops at the Bat tleof Ginnis (30 December 
1885). This was basically the last engagement of the Khar- 
toum campaign, after which the British withdrew totally 
from the Sudan and fixed the Egyptian-Sudanese border at 
Wadi Halfa.Stephenson remained in command of the troops 
in Egypt until 1888. 

Stephenson, of whom Wolseley wrote, “A more de voted or 
gallant soldier, a more perfect gentleman, an abler com- 
manding officer or a bet ter fellow never breathed” ( Wols eley 
1903, p. 1: 231), died in 1911. His book At Home and on the 
Battlefield: Letters from the Crimea, China and Egypt, 
1854-1888, was published in 1915. 

See also Arabi Rebellion; Crimean War; Egypt; Ginnis, Battle 
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Stewart, Field Marshal Sir Donald M. 
(1824-1900) 

Field Marshal Sir Donald M. Stewart served almost his entire 
military career in India, and is best known for his superb 
leadership during the Second Afghan War (1878-1880). 

Bornin Scotland on 1 March 1824, Stewart was educated at 
schools including Aberdeen University. He entered the Bengal 
Army in 1840, and served on the North-West Frontier in 1854 
and 1855 in punitive expeditions against the Mohmands, 
Afridis, and other tribes. His service during the Indian 
Mutiny, which included riding from Agra to Delhi with dis- 
patches, in Delhi and in Lucknow, and in operations in Bun- 
delkhand, brought him to the attention of his superiors. 

Stewart then served for nine years on the staff of the Ben- 
gal Army and commanded the Bengal Brigade during the 
Abyssinian War (1867-1868), being promoted to major gen- 
eral thereafter. He then served as superintendent of the 
Andaman Islands before comm anding the Lahore Division 
(1875-1878). 

When the Second Afghan War began in November 1878, 
three British columns invaded Afghanistan. Stewart, then a 
lieutenant general, commanded the 12,800-man Kand ahar 
Field Force, which marched from Quetta in the south to Kan- 
dahar. His force reached Kandahar on 8 January 1879 to find 
that it had been evacuated by the Afghan garris on. Sher Ali 
Khan, Afghan ist aris ruler, died on 21 February 1879 and was 
succeeded by his son, Yakub Khan. The Treaty of Gandamak 
was signed on 26 May 1879, ending, or so it was thought at 
the time, the Second Afghan War. 

The Kandahar Field Force began returning to India on 1 
September 1879, but after the 3 September massacre of the 
British Envoy in Kabul, Major Sir Pierre L. N. Cavagnari and 
other members of his staff and escort, the British struck 
swiftly. The order to withdraw was immediately canceled, 
and Stewart's Force remained in Kandahar and the sur- 
rounding area engaged in pacification oper ations. 

In March 1880, having left the defense of Kandahar to 
troops from Bombay, Stewart’s 7,000-man force marched to 
Kabul but found its way blocked by a strong tribal force at 
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Ahmad Khel on 19 April 1880. The enemy, about 15,000 
strong, occupied an undulating ridge but advanced rapidly 
when it saw the British. The Afghans were soon with in 400 
yards of the British, whose artillery began firing case shot, 
then shrapnel, leaving heaps of dead and wounded Afghans 
before the guns. The Afghan cavalry at tempted to turn Stew- 
art’s left flank, which was covered by the Bengal Lancers, but 
the momentum of the Afghan attack forced the Indians back 
to the main body of troops. Stewart’s right flank had also 
been attacked by Afghan cavalry. 

A gap appeared in the British front between one regiment 
and the guns, through which the determined Afghans 
poured, only to be met by point-blank fire. The Afghan cav- 
alry attacks were finally blunted, and the British cavalry, no 
longer pressured in the rear, was able to attack the Afghans, 
forcing them to flee in what turned into a rout. This was a 
fierce, desperate battle, with the British losing 17 killed and 
115 wounded, and the Afghans, about 1,000 killed and more 
than 2,000 wounded. The force then continued to Kabul. 

Additional operations took place in Afghanistan, includ- 
ing the debacle at Maiwand (27 July 1880), and the war was 
basically over after the Battle of Kandahar (1 September 
1880). Stewart was well rewarded for his Second Afghan War 
service, receiving a baronetcy, knighthood, and other honors. 

Promoted to general in 1881, Stewart served as com- 
mander in chief, India, from 1881 to 1885. Afterward he was 
a member of the secret ary of state for India’s council. Stew- 
art was promoted to field marshal in 1894, appointed gover- 
nor of Chels ea Hospital the following year, and died on 26 
March 1900. 


See also Afghan War, Second (1878-1880); Afghanistan; 
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Stewart, Major General Sir Herbert (1843-1885) 
Major General Sir Herbert Stewart was a leading cavalry 
commander of his day. He was mortally wounded during the 
Gordon Relief Ex pedition. 

Born on 30 June 1843 in Hampshire, Stewart was edu- 
cated at Winchester and was commissioned in the army in 
1863. He served in India with the 37th Regiment, and when 
he returned to England in 1873, Stewart exchanged into the 


3rd Dragoon Guards. Stewart at tended the Staff College in 
1877 and in 1879 saw service in the Zulu War. Ostensibly dis- 
gusted with the slow rate of promotion and poor career 
opportunities, Stewart was considering retirement when 
General (later Field Marshal Viscount) Sir Garnet J. Wols eley 
arrived in July 1879 to assume command of the troops in 
South Africa and made him his military secret ary. 

After the conclusion of the Zulu War, Wols eley’s Tr ansvaal 
Field Force attacked the stronghold of Bapedi chief 
Sekukuni in a campaign that lasted two months. Stewart 
remained on Wols eley’s staff, and when Wols eley retu rned to 
England in 1880 and was replaced as governor and com- 
m ander in chief of Natal and the Tr ansvaal by Major General 
Sir George Pomeroy-Cdley, Stewart became Pomeroy - Cal- 
ley’s chief of staff. 

When Wols eley was appointed commander of the British 
force sent to Egypt in 1882 to suppress the Ar abi Rebellion, 
he selected many of the members of his “Ashanti Ring,” plus 
Stewart and a few others, to accompany him. Stewart served 
as chief of staff of the cavalry division, and after the Bat tle of 
Tel el-Kebir (13 September 1882), he was responsible for the 
rapid pursuit of the vanquished enemy to Cairo and the sur- 
render of Arabi. 

Stewart, then a brigadier general, commanded the cavalry 
in the British force commanded by Major Gener al (later 
Lieutenant Gener al) Sir Gerald Gr aham, V.C., that arrived in 
Egypt in early 1884 to help fight the dervishes. He led rather 
impetuously the charge of two regiments at El Teb on 29 
February 1884, and was knighted for his services in the 
Sudan. 

In the fall of 1884, when Wols eley was comm anding the 
expedition to relieve Major General Charles G. Gordon in 
Khartoum, Stewart returned to the Sudan. When Wols eley 
formed the River and Des ert Columns in December 1884 to 
hasten the relief, Stewart was given command of the lat ter. 
Stewart’s Des ert Colu mn fought a fierce battle at Abu Klea on 
17 January 1885, and two days later, at Abu Kru, in another 
fight with the dervishes, Stewart was wounded. The wound 
turned out to be mortal, and Stewart died in the des ert on 16 
Febru ary 1885, shortly after he had been promoted to maj or 
general. Wols eley bemoaned Stewart’s death: “I feel as if I 
had lost my right arm in this business & I cannot hope to see 
his like again” (Preston 1967, p. 149). 

See also Abu Klea, Battle of; Arabi Rebellion; Ashanti Ring; 
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Steyn, Marthinus T. (1857-1916) 

Marth inus T. Steyn served as president of the Or ange Free 
State in the years preceding the Second Boer War. He was 
considered a reasonable man and a moder ating influence, 
and after the Second Boer War broke out, he campaigned in 
the field and was a determ ined nationalist. 

Steyn was born in the Orange Free State on 2 October 
1857 and studied law in London. He returned to the Or ange 
Free State and began practic ing law in 1882. In 1889, Steyn 
became state attorney and a judge, and was elected presi- 
dent in 1896. He arranged and hosted the unsuccessful 
Bloemfontein Conference (31 May-5 June 1899) between 
President S. J. Paulus Kruger of the South African Republic 
(Transvaal) and Sir (later Lord) Alfred Milner, British high 
commissioner for South Africa and governor of the Cape 
Colony. 

After the outbreak of war on 11 October 1899, Steyn spent 
consider able time visiting the commandos in the field. The 
capital of the Or ange Free State, Bloemfontein, was captu red 
on 13 March 1900, and after the capture of Johannesburg 
and the Johannesburg armistice of 30 May 1900, Kruger 
seemed on the verge of surrendering. Steyn sent Kruger a 
telegr am basically accusing the Transvaalers of cowardice, 
that it seemed they were then ready, “as the war reached their 
own borders, to conclude a selfish and disgraceful peace” 
(Pakenham 1979, p. 458). Steyn’s spine-stiffening mess age 
“was the most import ant telegram of the war” (Pakenham 
1979, p. 458). 

After July 1900, the seat of the Or ange Free State govern- 
ment was in the field, and for most of the rest of the war 
Steyn remained with Chief Comm and ant Christiaan R. De 
Wet’s commando. Although relatively young, Steyn’s health 
suffered consider ably. He refus ed to surrender, however, and 
resisted all at tempts by others to end the war. Steyn partici- 
pated in the initial peace negotiations in May 1902, but, 
almost completely paralyzed, he resigned the presidency 
and departed for medical at tention on 29 May 1902. As a 
result, he did not sign the Treaty of Vereeniging on 31 May 
1902 that ended the war. 

Steyn spent a number of years overs eas seeking medical 


aid. After returning to the Orange Free State, Steyn sup- 
ported the aspirations of his countrymen. He died on 28 
November 1916. 


See also Bitter-Ender; Boer War, Second (1899-1902); Boers; 
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Stormberg, Battle of (10 December 1899) 

The Battle of Stormberg was the first of three tremendous 
British defeats, followed by the Battles of Magersfontein (11 
December) and of Colenso (15 December), during what 
came to be called Black Week during the Second Boer War 
(1899-1902). 

Lieutenant General Sir William E Gatacre arrived in 
South Africa in November 1899, nom inally to command the 
3rd Division. Except for one battalion, his entire division had 
been sent to Natal. By early December 1899, Gatacre received 
reinforcements, including three additional battalions, 300 
regular mounted infantry, two artillery batteries, and 1,000 
Cape volunteers. His mission was to guard the northeastern 
border of Cape Colony from Boer invasion. 

On 26 November 1899, the Boers occupied Stormberg 
Junction in the northeastern Cape Colony, a vital rail junc- 
tion on the line from the port of East London to Aliwal 
North, and where another line branched out to the west. 
While Gatacre had been told not to take any risks until he 
received more soldiers, he was an aggressive leader and 
determined to attack the Boers. 

Gatacre’s ad hoc force, numbering less than 3,000 men, 
was located at Sterk stroom, about 30 miles south of Storm- 
berg. He moved his soldiers by train to Molteno, about 10 
miles southeast of Stormberg, on 9 December 1899. His plan 
was to then march his force overnight and attack the Boers 
on the Kissieberg Heights, about 2.5 miles southwest of 
Stormberg, at dawn. 

Gatacre had ex pected to receive reinforcements before his 
march, but, due to coordination problems, they did not mate- 
rialize. Gatacre, called “Backacher” by his troops because he 
was in superb physical condition and marched his soldiers 
hard, ex pected to lead his force through the pass travers edby 
both the railroad and a road. The column departed Molteno 
at about 9:00 pM. on 9 December 1899. At the last minute, 
Gatacre heard that Boers were defending the pass and he 
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changed the route to the west, over rugged terrain that had 
not been reconnoitered. He did not use scouts, and his med- 
ical and supply elements were unable to reach him. 

The British soldiers, inexperienced in night operations 
and weary from the aimless plodding, had unknowingly 
swung around and behind Boer positions. Boer rifle fire 
from the Boers on the Kissieberg to their east crashed inces- 
santly into their packed ranks as they were caught in the 
open at first light on 10 December 1899. Gatacre tried to 
attack, and some British soldiers climbed the Boer-held 
Kissieberg, but outcroppings hindered their progress. Poorly 
aimed British artillery hit many British infantrymen, and 
the operation turned into a frantic retreat, with the force 
soon coming under Boer fire from the west. 

During the course of this disaster, it seemed that Gatacre 
“forgot” about 600 of his soldiers near the Kissieberg, who 
later surrendered. British casualties in this ignominious 
defeat were 28 killed, 51 wounded, and 634 captured. 


See also Boer War, Second (1899-1902); Boers; Gatacre, 
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Sudan 

The Sudan, a generally poor and undeveloped region that 
was a center of the slave trade, underwent consider able tu r- 
moil under the occupation of various foreign regimes dur- 
ing this period. 

Egypt, a part of the Ottoman Empire, controlled the 
province of Sudan by defeating the Mameluke dynasty and 
est ablishing a new government there in 1821. This began the 
Turkiya, or Turkish regime. The Egyptian occupation was 
initially harsh, but as it became more secure, severe rules 
were relaxed. Slavery increas ed and was a focus of Egyptian 
at tention and profits. The Egypti ans revis ed the legal system 
and at tempted to modernize the adm inistr ation and organ- 
ization of the province. Part of the modemization included 
rebuilding the army on a European model without slave 
manpower, and in the 1860s at tempts were made to sup- 
press the slave tr ade. 

British Army Colonel (later Major General) Charles G. 
Gordon served as governor of the Sudan’ southern Equato- 
ria Province in 1874-1876, and of the Sudan from 1877 to 
1880. He made efforts to end the slave tr ade. Weak Egyptian 
leadership, foreign intervention, and heavy spending, cou- 


pled with increased taxation and a disruption of the 
Sudanese society and economy caus ed by at tempts to end 
slavery, fomented religious fund amentalism. 

The Mahdi appeared in 1881 in this unstable environ- 
ment, and after seizing Khartoum and killing Gordon in 
1885 ushered in a fundamentalist Islamic state called the 
Mahdiya. The British withdrew their forces. The Mahdi died 
later in 1885 and was succeeded by the Khalifa. The British 
began their reconquest of the Sudan in 1896, to avenge Gor- 
don’s death and ensure the Sudan remained within the 
British sphere of influence, which was completed in 1898. 
The Khalifa was in charge of the Sudan until killed by the 
British in battle in 1899. 

An Anglo -Egypti an agreement in 1899 restored Egyptian 
rule in the Sudan as part of a joint authority, or condo- 
minium, shared by Great Brit ain and Egypt. Britain assu med 
the responsibility for govern ing the Sudan on behalf of the 
Egyptian khedive, and appointed a governor general. An 
executive council was formed in 1910 and ret ained legisla- 
tive authority until 1948. Sudanese nationalism increas ed 
after World War I, and on 1 January 1956, the Sudan became 
an independent republic. 
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Suez Canal 

The Suez Canal in Egypt extends slightly more than 100 
miles from Port Said in the north to Port Tewfik (near Suez) 
in the south and connects the Mediterr anean Sea with the 
Gulf of Suez and then the Red Sea. 

British strategic interest focus ed on Egypt with the open- 
ing of the Suez Canal in 1869, which dramatically reduced 
the sailing distances and times from England to India and 
els ew here. (For ex ample, the sailing dist ance from Europe to 
the Far East was cut by about one-third, and to India by 
about half, with the open ing of the Suez Canal.) The British 
were initially concerned that the Suez Canal was controlled 
by the Egyptian khedive (viceroy) Ismail and by the French, 
the lat ter influencing the Suez Canal Company. By 1875, the 
profligate khedive was in serious financial difficulties, and 
to pay his creditors, Ismail was forced to sell his shares in the 
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Suez Canal Company. Realizing the strategic import ance of 
the canal, and with four-fifths of all sh ipping through it sail- 
ing under the British flag, British Prime Minister Benjamin 
Disraeli was able to raise the money quickly and purchase 
the khedive'’s out standing shares. For £4 million, the British 
acquired a controlling interest in the Suez Canal. 

British control of the Suez Canal was import ant not only 
to maintain the imperial lifeline to India and the Far East 
but also to prevent Fr ance from ex panding and perhaps con- 
testing Brit ain’s hegemony in the Persian Gulf. Th is was con- 
sidered vital in order to maintain Persia as a buffer to Russ- 
ian ex pansion toward India, especially after Russia’s victory 
in the 1877-1878 Russo-Turkish War. Moreover, the British 
were concerned about Russi anintentions in the Balkans and 
in the eastern Mediterr anean. 

Egypti an nationalist Colonel Ah med Arabi began a rebel- 


lion in Egypt in 1881 that undermined the authority of the 
Khedive. As the insurrection continued into 1882, public 
safety, the lives of about 90,000 Europeans living in Egypt, 
and free passageway on the Suez Canal were threatened. In 
sum, to bolster the Egyptian khedive’s weaken ing authority, 
protect Europeans living in Egypt, and ensure the control of 
the Suez Canal, the British sent an expeditionary force to 
Egypt that soundly defeated the nationalists in a short, deci- 
sive campaign. This victory paved the way for the British 
occupation of Egypt and protection of the strategic Suez 
Canal, the lat ter continuing until 1956. 
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Taku Forts, Assault on (21 August 1860) 
See China War, Second (1856-1860) 


Tamai, Battle of (13 March 1884) 

The British government had to take decisive action to 
restore st ability to the Sudan after the dervish massacre of 
Major Gener al William Hicks Pasha’s Sudan Force at the 
Bat tle of Kash gil (3-5 November 1883) and the Mahdist 
rout of Lieutenant Gener al Valentine Baker Pasha’s Egypt- 
ian Gend ammerie at the Bat tle of El Teb (4 February 1884). 
Accordingly, the British sent a force under the command of 
Major Gener al (later Lieutenant Gener al) Sir Ger ald Gra- 
ham, V.C., to restore the situation. 

Gr aham’s force defeated Osman Di gna’s dervishes at El 
Teb on 29 Febru ary 1884. After Gr aham received additional 
reinforcements and assembled his force near Suakin, he 
decided to attack Osman camp near the Tamai wells, 
about 15 miles to the west. Graham's force consisted of two 
infantry brigades , with the 10th and the 19th Hussars and 
artillery. The 1st Brigade (1st Battalion, Gordon High- 
landers; 2 nd Bat talion, Royal Irish Fusiliers; and 3rd Bat- 
talion, 60th Rifles) was commanded by Brigadier Gener al 
(later General) Sir Redvers H. Buller, V.C. Major Gener al 
John Davis commanded the 2nd Brigade (1st Battalion, 
Black Watch; 1 st Battalion, York and Lancasters; and Royal 
Marine Light Infantry, with a Gardner machine-gun 
det ach ment). 

On 11 March 1884, Graham's 4,000-man force moved 
out from Suakin and advanced 11 miles before bivou acking 
for the night. The next day, the British were under constant 


enemy rifle fire while marching. On the morning of 13 
March, cavalry scouts reported only a few dervishes to their 
front. The British force then advanced in two bri gade- si zed 
squares, with the 1st Brigade on the right and the 2nd 
Brigade about 500 yards to its left. As the force neared 
Tamai, the 2nd Brigade reached a ravine from which many 
hidden dervishes began the attack. In the confusion, it 
seemed that Gr aham, collocated with 2nd Bri gade, ordered 
the Black Watch on the left front of the square to charge the 
dervishes. Th is created a gap in the bri gade formation, and 
the rapidly assaulting dervishes were able to penetrate the 
square, which was “soon broken up into small groups of 
desperately fighting men, once again sword and spear 
against bayonet, the dervishes slash ing first at the hands to 
dis arm and then at the head and body to kill and maim” 
(Keown- Boyd 1986, p. 32). Immediately, British cavalry to 
the left of the 2nd Brigade dismounted and fired volleys 
into the dervishes, as did the artillery and Buller’s Ist 
Brigade (which was also attacked on all sides) from the 
right, thus checking the Mahdist attack and perm itting the 
2nd Brigade to reform its square. The courage of the 
dervishes could not overcome British cold steel and accu- 
rate rifle and mach ine - gun fire. 

Shortly after 10:00 a.m., the bat tle was over, and Gra- 
ham’s force cross edthe ravine and occupied Tamai. In three 
hours of intense fighting, the British lost 109 all ranks 
killed and 112 wounded, and Osman Digna adm it ted los- 
ing 2,000 killed. The des ert route from Suakin to Berber 
was open, from which Khartoum could have been reached 
via the Nile River. Rather than take a chance on a “dash” 
across the desert, Gr aham’s force withdrew to Egypt. 
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Tantia Topi (c. 1819-1859) 

Tantia Topi was a skillful, aggressive rebel leader during the 
Indian Mutiny, who was frequently handicapped by incom- 
petent subordinate comm anders. 

Tantia Topi (topi mean ing “capt ain” or “commander”) was 
the pseudonym for Ramchandra Pandyranga. His origins 
were rather mysterious, and he was thought to have been 
born around 1819. Tantia Topi associated hims elf with Nana 
Sah ib, a key Indian mutineer who assumed the leadership at 
Cawnpore, serving as an aide-de-camp, then in a position 
sim ilar to chief of staffand then as a rec ruiter of new troops 
before comm anding his own troops. 

Known for the able employment of their artillery, Tantia 
Topi’s forces were defeated at Bithur on 16 August 1857. Tan- 
tia Topi’s 25,000 soldiers, j oined by Nana Sah ibs followers, 
overwhelmed and defeated the British at Cawnpore on 28 
November 1857, but were in turn defeated on 6 December 
1857 by a force commanded by Lieutenant Gener al (later 
Field Marshal Lord Clyde) Sir Colin Campbell. 

After crossing the Ganges River, Tantia Topi’s force sei zed 
Charkheri, capturing twenty-four guns and a large amount 
of cash. At the end of March 1858, Tantia Topi’s force 
at tempted to relieve the besieged insurgent garrison at 
Jhansi, but it was repulsed on 1 April 1858 at the Bat tle of 
Betwa River bya British force commanded by Major Gener al 
(later Field Marshal Lord Strathnairn) Sir Hugh H. Rose. 
This was the decisive action of the Central Indian Cam- 
paign. Tantia Topi’s force withdrew to Kunch and was driven 
out of it on 6 May 1858. It then withdrew into Rajputana, 
where a smaller, more disciplined rebel force eluded the 
British for over eight months. 

Many of the rebels dispersed in early 1859. Tantia Topi 
was betrayed by another Indian who wanted favorable treat- 
ment from the British, and he was captured on 8 April 1859. 
He was tried by court-martial, found guilty of rebellion, and 
hanged on 15 April 1859. After the soldiers departed the exe- 


cution site, “a great scramble was made by officers and oth- 
ers to get alock of hair” (Hibbert 1978, p. 386). This officially 
ended the Indian Mutiny. 
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Taranaki War (1860-1861) 

Relations bet ween the Maoris and colonizing British on New 
Zealand deteriorated during the late 1840s and 1850s. Pro- 
tections and rights guar anteed the Maoris in the 1840 Treaty 
of Wait angi were gr adu ally whit tled away. The Tar anaki War 
of 1860-1861 broke out because of this increasing friction 
and land sale disputes. 

In 1859, local Maori chief Te Teira offered to sell to the 
Crown a 600-acre block of land at the mouth of the Waitara 
River in North Tar anak, on the west side of the North Island. 
Wiremu Kingi, recogn ized as the par amount Maori chief in 
the area, objected to the sale out of principle and tribal law 
and because about 2,000 Maoris lived on that land. 

Around the same time the governor, Thomas Gore 
Browne, announced a new policy that the govern ment would 
accept any land of fer from any Maori who wished to sell it. 
No Maoni, regardless of position, would be permitted to 
block the sale. This new policy was another British attempt 
to undermine the Maori tribal system and buy more land. 
Gore Browne saw this issue as the Crown versus the para- 
mount Maori ch ief— and he would not permit the authority 
of the Crown to be questioned or comprom is ed. 

The Maoris were understandably upset and obstructed 
and then evicted surveyors who had come to measure the 
land plot. The governor considered this action tant amount 
to treason, and he ordered the Maoris to apologize and 
vacate the land. The Maoris then hastily built a pa ( anearth- 
work stockade) inside a corner of the block of land. 

The British governor apparently believed a quick, decisive 
victory over Kingi’s Maoris would stop any objections to the 
land sale and deter other tribes from joining Kingi. The 
British force of about 500 soldiers from the 65th Foot, with 
artillery, under the command of Colonel C. E. Gold, attacked 
King’s pa at Te Kohia on 17 March 1860. That night the 
Maoris, in typical fashion, evacuated the pa, which the 
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British found empty the following morning. This was the 
first action of the Taranaki War. 

In the early months of this desultory conflict, the Maoris, 
fierce individu al fighters in the dense forests, dom inated the 
British. On 27 June 1860, the British attacked Kingi’s pa at 
Pukatakauere, but the poorly coordinated assault was halted 
by the Maoris at the pa trenches and repuls ed. This bat tle 
has been described as “one of the three most clear cut and 
disastrous defeats suffered by imperial troops in New 
Zealand” (Wait angi Tribunal 1996, chap. 4, p. 24). 

British reinforcements were sent to New Zealand under 
the command of Major Gener al Thomas Pratt, the general 
officer comm anding Australia. Pratt ordered the British to 
dig saps to the ramparts of a pa before beginning an assault, 
a tactic us ed successfully in attacking the Mahoet ahi pa on 
6 November 1860. The 600-man British force conducted 
their final assault with fixed bayonets against the 150 
Maoris. The Maoris suffered heavy casualties, with about 
one-third of their force killed and one-third wounded, while 
the British had 4 men killed and 16 wounded. 

Pratt’s new techn ique of capturing pas was successful, as 
the dis concerted Maoris frequently fled their defensive posi- 
tions. The British then captured a number of pas with lit tle 
fighting, and their advance culm inated in the seizure of the 
paand surrender of the Maoris at Te Arei on 19 March 1861. 
A cease-fire was formalized on 3 April 1861 and ended the 
Tar anaki War. The terms included a prom ise by the governor 
to investigate the problems associated with disputed Maori 
land purchas es . 


See also Maori War, First (1843-1848); Maori War, Second 
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Tel el-Kebir, Battle of (13 September 1882) 

Tel el-Kebir (from the Arabic El Tel el-Kebir, or “The Great 
Hill”) was the site of the main Egyptian Army encampment 
during the 1882 Arabi Rebellion. This heavily defended for- 
tification was located on the Sweetwater Canal about 20 
miles west of the Suez Canal and 40 miles northeast of Cairo, 
on the shortest overland route from the Suez Canal to Cairo. 


The British ex peditionary force sent to suppress the Arabi 
Rebellion was comm anded by Gener al (later Field Marshal 
Viscount) Sir Garnet J. Wols eley. The main force gathered at 
Ismailia, on the western side of the Suez Canal, on 1 Sep- 
tember 1882. A week later the British force was on the out- 
skirts of Tel el-Kebir. Ah med Arabi Pasha was said to have 
over 26,000 regular and Bedouin troops, 2,500 cavalry, and 
about 60 guns defending this position, thought by Wols eley 
to be “a very hard nut to crack” (Williams 1967, p. 270). 

Wolseley determined that the best course of action 
would be to assault the strong Egyptian position at dawn, 
when it was most vulnerable. In order to do so, the British 
would have to conduct an unusually large-scale night 
march. To enhance success, Wolseley had earlier directed 
the engineers to plant a line of telegraph poles, pointing 
directly toward the enemy fortifications, which would aid 
navigation at night. 

At 3:00 pm. on 12 September 1882, the soldiers were told 
they would move out that night and attack the Egyptian 
stronghold of Tel el-Kebir. To deceive any obs erving Egypt- 
ian spies, the British soldiers did not take their tents down 
until after sunset. They then marched silently to ass embly 
areas. At 1:00 A.M. on 13 September, the British forces, num- 
bering about 17,401 men and 61 guns, began their stealthy 
march across the trackless desert. Lieutenant Gener al Sir 
Edward Hamley’s 2nd Division was on the left, march ing in 
half bat talions in double company columns, with Lieutenant 
General G. H. S. Willis’s 1st Division, advanc ing in half bat- 
talions in columns of companies, on the right. 

The British force, assisted by a Royal Navy navi gator, fol- 
lowed the stars to their assault positions. By doing so, how- 
ever, they were slightly off course and had fortuitously 
missed an Egyptian outpost. Shortly before dawn, a single 
shot was fired from the Egyptian positions, and this alerted 
the defenders. Because of the angle of the attack, the Ist 
( Highland) Bri gade of the 2nd Division was then nearest the 
enemy. Fixing bayonets, the Highlanders, followed by the 
rest of the force, assaulted Ar abi’s fortif ications. The Cavalry 
Division, comm anded by Major General D. C. Drury Lowe, 
swept around the crumbling enemy left flank, wreaking 
havoc in the Egyptian rear areas. Fighting was fierce, often 
hand to hand, with men hacked or stabbed to death, or 
blown apart by cannon. But the Egyptians, caught off gu ard 
by Wolseley’s night march and surprise assault, were no 
match for the disciplined, well - led British soldiers. The bat- 
tle was over in thirty - five minutes. 
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Tel d-Kebir was Wols eley’s most decisive and overw helm- 
ing victory. The bat tle was won at a relatively low cost of 57 
British dead, 382 wounded, and 30 men missing, as com- 
pared to about 2,000 Egyptian dead. A rapid pursuit of the 
vanquished enemy followed and Wols eley entered Cairo two 
days later. The war was over on 15 September 1882. Wols eley 
considered the Battle of Tel el-Kebir the decisive factor in 
“the tidiest lit tle war ever fought by the British Army in its 
long history” (Lehmann 1964, p. 338). It probably was. 
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Theodore, Emperor (c. 1818-1868) 

Abyssinian Emperor Theodore II (Tewodros), an intelli gent 
and natural leader, basically unified the feudal states of 
Abyssinia and was crowned emperor in 1855. After a per- 
ceived insult in 1864, Theodore imprisoned the British con- 
sul and other Europeans. In 1867, the British sent an ex pedi- 
tion to free the host ages and punish Theodore for his brazen 
insolence. Theodore was a complex char acter, “a combina- 
tion of robber-chieftain, idealist and madman” ( Chandler 
1967, p. 111). 

Theodore, who was originally known as Lij Kassa, was 
born in about 1818. He was the son of a minor nobleman, 
but he claimed to be directly descended from the illegiti- 
mate of fspring of King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. His 
father died when he was young and he was educated by Cop- 
tic monks. Kassa succeeded his uncle as provincial governor 
but yearned for more power and authority. He became a 
bri gand and an ambitious warlord who fought to unify the 
disparate kingdoms and provinces of Abyssinia. In 1855, he 
felt powerful enough to have himself crowned “Emperor 
Theodore II [Tewodros], King of Ethiopia, King of Kings, 
and the Chosen of God” (Chandler 1967, p. 111) by the Pri- 
mate of the Coptic Church. Theodore began to cons olidate 
and modernize the legal, administrative, and tax systems, 
reducing the autonomy of local rulers and ant agonizing 


them in the process. He had two grandiose goals that he 
intended to accomplish: defeat and destroy his Muslim 
neighbors and then lead a crusade to liberate Jerus alem 
from the Ot toman yoke. 

Revolts broke out as Theodore tried to modernize 
Abyssinia. In 1860, Walter Plowden, British consul since 
1842 and a trusted adviser of Theodore, was murdered. 
Shortly thereafter, Theodore’s wife died. It seemed the loss of 
these two key people in Theodore’s life af fected his reas on. 

Capt ain Charles D. Cameron arrived in Abyssinia in 1862 
as Plowden's replacement. Cameron pres ented to Theodore a 
pair of engraved pistols as a personal gift from Queen Victo- 
ria. Theodore sent Queen Victoria a let ter of thanks and also 
stated his intention of s ending an Abyssinian delegation to 
London, probably for the purpose of at tempting to muster 
British support in his war against the surrounding Muslim 
countries. 

The British Forei gn Office inadvertently failed to respond 
to Theodore’s letter and he perceived this as an insult. At 
about the same time, Theodore and his forces had been 
defeated in bat tle by the Egyptians at Gedaril in the Sudan. In 
his state of par anoia, Theodore suspected Cameron, who had 
visited the Sudan to investigate the slave trade and the 
region’s potential for growing cot ton, of being sympathetic to 
the Muslim Egyptians. Cons equently, Theodore imprisoned 
Cameron and a number of other Europeans in early 1864. 

London eventu ally ascertained the situation in Abyssinia, 
and Queen Victoria sent a belated letter of 24 May 1864 to 
“our good friend, Theodore, King of Abyssinia” (Bates 1979, 
p. 59) to assuage Theodore’s hurt feelings and help facilitate 
the release of Cameron and the other hostages. A special 
envoy was designated, and after tremendous trials and tribu- 
lations, Queen Victoria’s letter was delivered to Theodore on 
28 January 1866. By that time , Cameron and the others were 
imprisoned in the mount ain fortress of Magdala. 

Further communications ensued between Theodore and 
London, in which the emperor kept asking for additional 
material assist ance. The British eventu ally realized that the 
cunning Theodore was blackmailing them, and on 13 
August 1867 the British Cabinet authorized military inter- 
vention to free the prisoners. 

Commanded by Lieutenant General (later Field Marshal 
Lord) Sir Robert C. Napier, the main body of the British 
ex peditionary force landed at Zula on An nesley Bay, s outh of 
Massawa, in January 1868. The 14,214-man British force, 
with thous ands of followers and transport animals, began 
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the 400-mile march toward Magd ala without Abyssinian 
interference. On 24 March 1868 the force entered Dildi, from 
which they could see Theodore’s mount ain fortress of Mag- 
dala. As Napier’s advance guard neared Magdala, the 
Abyssinians attacked what appeared to be an unguarded 
supply tr ain but were repuls ed. 

Theodore sued for peace but refus ed to surrender even as 
many of his loyal supporters vanished. When an armistice 
expired on 13 April 1868, Napier’s artillery began its bom- 
bardment as troops stormed Magdala and released the 
host ages. Theodore, reali zing the hopeless ness of his situa- 
tion, shot hims elf through the mouth with one of the pistols 
Queen Victoria had given to him as a gift. 
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Tibet, Expedition to (1903-1904) 

The Great Game, the competition between British India and 
Czarist Russia to exert influence and control over the vast, 
uncharted mountainous regions of Central Asia, focused on 
Tibet at the end of the nineteenth and early twentieth century. 

The British remained committed to protecting India and 
were very concerned about Russian expansionism. Lord 
(later Marquess) George Curzon, viceroy of India, became 
alarmed when he learned of Tibetan missions to Russia in 
1900 and 1901 and a rumored secret agreement between 
Russia and China pertaining to Tibet in 1902. The following 
year, Curzon sent the Tibet Frontier Commission, led by 
Major Francis E. Younghusband, to establish trade and 
other relations with Tibet and try to forestall any type of 
Russian political infiltration into Tibet. The commission 
entered Tibet in July, but the Chinese and Tibetans refused 
to negotiate with the British as long as they remained in 
Tibetan territory. As a result, the mission languished at 
Khamba Jong, about 20 miles north of the Sikkim-Tibetan 
border, for five months. 

Excuses were sought to justify and explain the humilia- 
tion and failure of the Tibet Frontier Comm ission. Two low- 
grade Sikkimese spies for the British had failed to return to 
camp, and they were reportedly captured and tortured by 
the Tibet ans. The ardent imperi alist Curzon ex agger ated th is 
issue and reported that Tibetan troops had attacked 
Nepalese yak herders on the frontier and had stolen their 


yaks. Based on this information, the British authorized an 
ex pedition to obt ain “satisfaction” and “repar ation” from the 
Tibet an Government. 

Younghus band, promoted to colonel to raise his prestige 
as a negotiator, was selected to be British comm issioner and 
to command the Tibet Mission. The Tibet Mission Escort, 
commanded by Brigadier General J. R. L. Macdonald, con- 
sisted of about 1,150 soldiers from these units: one section 
(two 10-pounder screw guns), 7th Mountain Bat tery, Royal 
Garrison Artillery; two 7-pounder guns; 8 th Gurkhas (six 
companies); 23rd Sikh Pioneers (eight companies); 2nd 
Sappers and Miners (half- company); Maxim gun detach- 
ment, 1 st Norfolk Regiment; plus reserve and support ele- 
ments. The expedition crossed the 14,390-foot Jelap La 
(pass) leading into Tibet on 11 December 1903, bound for 
Gyantse.In spite of the frigid cold and high altitude, Phari, at 
the northern end of the 60-mile-long Chumbi Valley, was 
occupied on 22 December. From mid-January to March 
1904, the mission remained at Tuna pending negotiations. 

The advance continued at the end of March. On 30 March 
1904, about 10 miles from Tuna, at Guru, Tibet an soldiers 
blocked the British advance and demanded they return to 
India. Younghus band gave the Tibetans fifteen minutes to 
clear the path, and at the end of that time, directed Macdon- 
ald to order his force to advance and not fire until fired 
upon. While British det ach ments flanked the Tibet ans, the 
main British line surged forward in silence toward the 
Tibet ans behind their rock wall . The British reached the rock 
wall without a shot being fired, and Younghusband ordered 
that the Tibet ans be dis armed. In the ensuing melee, a shot 
rang out, whic her alded volley firing from the Gurkhas and 
Sikhs at a range of no more than 20 yards. Tibet ans started 
to walk away and were mowed down by the hail of bullets as 
the two Maximguns opened up. Th is engagement—consid- 
ered by some a massacre—was over in minutes. Of the esti- 
mated 1,500-2,000 Tibetan soldiers involved, about 
600-700 were killed and 168 wounded; the British had 12 
wounded. The British were sickened and disgusted by this 
slaughter, but the advance continued. 

The British reached Red Idol Gorge on 10 April 1904 and 
found the Tibetans on cliff-top positions prepared to defend 
it. Macdonald sent Gu rkhas to climb the 3,000-foot cliffs, but 
a violent snowstorm hindered their movement and 
obstructed observation. When the storm cleared, the 
Gurkhas were on their objective but met no resist ance. With 
artillery and Maxim support, the reserve 32nd Pioneers 
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cleared the gorge and the Tibetans fled, leaving behind 
about 200 dead. The British had three soldiers wounded. 

The mission reached Gyantse, its official destination, on 
12 April and established itself at Chang Lo, a hamlet less 
than a mile from the Gyantse Fort. On 20 April, “Retiring 
Mac” Macdonald (as the troops called him) took half the 
force and returned to New Chumbi, 150 miles in the rear, 
reportedly to coordinate communications and resupply 
efforts. The senior escort officer at Chang Lo was Lieutenant 
Colonel Br ander. With Younghus band’s perm ission, he led a 
380-man force on 3 May 1904 to destroy Tibetan positions 
built across a narrow defile at Karo La, 46 miles east of 
Gyantse on the road to Lhasa. 

During Brander’s abs ence, the Tibetans attacked Chang 
Lo on 5 May 1904 outside of the Gyantse fortress, but were 
repulsed easily. The following day, Br ander’s forces attacked 
and defeated the Tibetans at the 16,600-foot Karo La. With 
British soldiers fighting at an altitude of at least 18,500 feet, 
Karo La was reportedly the highest fought bat tle in British 
military history. Brander’s force returned to Chang Lo the 
following morn ing. 

May and June 1904 was a period of confusion, rec rim ina- 
tions, ultimatums, and a siege of Chang Lo. Younghus band 
was made subordinate to and ordered to report to Macdon- 
ald at New Chumbi as a result of exceeding orders by per- 
mitting Brander to engage the enemy at Karo La. Younghus- 
band arrived at New Chu mbi on 10 June 1904 and left three 
days later with Macdonald and the reinforced escort. The 
escort moved in two columns: the first consisted of 125 
mounted infantry, 8 guns, and 1,450 infantrymen, including 
followers and transport animals; the second contained the 
supply train, 500 infantrymen, and followers and animals. 
The reinforced escort reached the plain outside the Gyantse 
Fort on 26 June 1904. 

Younghusband received word that the Tibetans would 
negotiate with him . Howe ver, negotiations in early July 1904 
proved fruitless, and Younghusband sent an ultimatum 
demanding the evacuation of the Gyantse Fort on 4 July 
1904, or face a British assault. The Tibetans ignored the 
demand, and the British stormed and captured the fort the 
following day. Lieutenant J. D. Grant of the Gu rkhas earned 
the Victoria Cross that day for his gallantry and intrepidity 
in the assault on the Gyantse Fort. 

With the capture of the Gyantse Fort, traditionally the key 
to Tibet , the road to Lhasa was open. The British force began 
the final 150-mile march to Lhasa on 14 July 1904, finally 


arriving in the Forbidden City on 3 August 1904. Lhasa was 
not the ex pected Shangri La, but an unimpressive area of 
filthy streets, scavenging dogs and pigs, and stagnant pools 
of water. No Russians were found, and the British Govern- 
ment later repudiated some of the concessions gained by 
Younghusband in the Lhasa Convention of 7 September 
1904. Its mission complete, the Younghus band Ex pedition, 
as it came to be known, the first foreign mission to enter 
Tibet, returned to India on 25 October 1904. 
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Tirah Field Force (1897-1898) 

The North-West Frontier of India was ablaze in Pathan tribal 
hostilities in 1897. The British sent many punitive ex pedi- 
tions to suppress these tribal revolts. The Tochi Field Force 
was sent to quell the Isazais in the Tochi Valley, and the 
Mohmand Field Force was organized to suppress hostile 
Mohmands. The Malakand Field Force conducted oper a- 
tions against the Swatis, Utman Khel, Mamunds, and 
Salar z ais, and the Buner Field Force punished the rebellious 
Bunerwhals. 

The Afridis had been receiving a subsidy from the Indian 
Govern ment for many years to safeguard the strategic Khy- 
ber Pass. On 23 August 1897, hostile Afridis and Orakzais 
attacked and seized the forts at the Khyber Pass. Four days 
later, Orakzais attacked in overwhelming strength the 
British posts on the Samana Ridge, about 30 miles south of 
the Khyber Pass and the southern boundary of the Tirah 
region, and close to Peshawar. 

To punish the rebellious tribes and dis courage any fu rther 
hostilities to the south, especially in Waziristan, it was decided 
to form the Tir ah Field Force and invade Tirah, the homeland 
of the Afridis and Orakzais. It was initially diffiailt to assem- 
ble a sufficient number of men due to other ongoing punitive 
operations. On 10 October 1897, however, under the com- 
mand of General Sir William S. A. Lockhart, the Tir ah Field 
Force was assembled at Kohat and prepared to advance. Num- 
bering 34,506 British and Indian officers and troops, with 
19,934 noncombatant followers and 71,800 transport ani- 
mals, the Tir ah Field Force was the largest British Army expe- 
dition to deploy to the field in India since the Indian Mutiny. 
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The Tirah Field Force consisted of two divisions, plus sup- 
port and res erve elements. The 1st Division was comm anded 
by Major General W. P. Symons, with its Ist Brigade com- 
manded initially by Colonel (later General Sir) Ian S. M. 
Hamilton, then by Brigadier General R. Hart, V.C., and the 2nd 
Brigade comm anded by Brigadier General A. Gaselee. Major 
General A. G. Yeatman-Biggs commanded the 2nd Division, 
which consisted of Brigadier General E J. Kempster’s 3rd 
Brigade and Brigadier General R. Westm acott’s 4th Brigade. 
The lines of communication were commanded by Lieutenant 
General Sir A. P. Palmer, and the Rawalpindi Res erve Brigade 
by Brigadier General C. R. Macgregor. There were also two 
mobile columns (the Peshawar Column, commanded by 
Brigadier General A.G. Hammond, V.C.,and the Ku rramMov- 
able Column, by Colonel W. Hill) to provide flank secu rity and 
support. Support elements included 10 field and mountain 
artillery batteries, totaling 60 guns, and the first mach ine-gun 
detachment deployed to the North-West Frontier. 

The Tir ah Field Force strategy was to advance north, sub- 
jugate the Tirah region, then move farther northeast to 
recapture the Khyber Pass. The Tirah area, however, was 
basically unknown to the British, and the combined 
strength of the Afridis and the Orakzais was estimated at 
around 40,000-50,000. 

The British advance began on 11 October 1897. Seven 
days later, routes over the Samana Ridge were recon noitered, 
and fighting broke out almost immediately. The 5,000-foot- 
high Dargai Heights, key terr ain dom inating the area, were 
seized by the British on 18 October with casualties of 10 
killed and 53 wounded. It was dec ided not to hold the Dar- 
gai Heights and the British evacuated the position. 

After more units and supplies, including ammu nition, 
had arrived, the Dargai Heights were again attacked on 20 
October 1897. The Pathans had reinforced their positions on 
the Heights, and a British artillery barrage failed to dislodge 
the tribal warriors. Gurkhas led the attack, but were pinned 
down by accurate rifle fire. At about noon, the 1st Battalion, 
Gordon Highlanders—with bayonets fixed and the regi- 
mental bagpipes playing “Cock o° the North” —led a five- 
battalion assault. Before the British reached the summit, the 
tribesmen fled. The second capture of Dargai cost the British 
36 killed and 159 wounded, and was the only set - piece bat- 
tle of the campaign. 

A pause in the hostilities ensued as the 1st Division and 
transport, traveling on bad roads, rejoined the leading 2nd 
Division. The advance continued on 28 October 1897, and the 


next objective was the 6,700-foot Sampagha Pass. The Tir ah 
Valley was reached after lit tle resistance on 1 November 1897. 
The following eight days were spent gathering supplies and 
reconnoitering the area. The Orakzais were showing signs of 
submission although there was constant harassment and 
sniping from the Zakha Khel, a powerful Afridi clan. Lock- 
hart retaliated by launching a scorched earth campaign, lev- 
eling villages, destroying crops, and felling orchards. On 11 
November, Orakzais tribal chiefs agreed with peace terms to 
retum all captured weapons to the British, surrender 300 of 
their own breech - loading rifles, pay a 30,000 rupee (£10,000) 
fine, and forfeit all allowances and subsidies. 

British units continued operating to elim inate resist ance 
throughout November 1897, but the Zakha Khels engaged in 
frequent hit-and-run engagements, especially against vul- 
ner able support and transport elements. The Afridis, as a 
tribe, had not submitted fully to the British, but with the 
approach of winter, the British began their 40-mile march 
through the Bara Valley to the Khyber Pass on 7 December 
1897. Each division marched on a separate route. In snow 
and frigid temperatures, the British continued. The 2nd 
Division was harried the entire way and fought nu merous 
rear-guard actions. The British march “looked more like a 
rout than the victorious withdrawal of a punitive force” 
(Miller 1977, p. 279). After having been separated, the Tir ah 
Field Force’s two divisions converged at the Indian frontier 
town of Barkai on 14 December. 

Lockhart did not feel he had totally accomplished his 
mission. On 22 December 1897, the 1st Division marched to 
the Bazar Valley, the home of the Zakha Khel, and the 
Peshawar Column advanced to the Khyber Pass. (This lat ter 
operation is frequently called the Bazar Valley Ex pedition.) 
By 1 January 1898, three British brigades held the Khyber 
Pass, while two additional brigades blockaded the Afridi ter- 
ritory. The British fought a few engagements and destroyed 
Afridi villages and captured Afridi cat tle and sheep. The last 
of the Afridi clans submit ted to British demands in April 
1898, si gnaling the end of the Great Pathan Revolt. From 12 
October 1897 to April 1898, the British suffered 1,150 total 
casualties (287 killed, 853 wounded, and 10 missing). 
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Tochi Field Force (1897-1898) 

A gener al uprising of the Pathan tribes on the North-West 
Frontier of India took place in 1897. There were many fac- 
tors that caused the outbreak of widespread hostilities, 
including unrest fomented by those concerned with the 
spread of British authority and influence in the area caus ed 
by the formal demarcation with pillars of the border 
between Afghanist an and the North-West Frontier in 1893 
(the Durand Line), and the potential loss of tribal inde- 
pendence. Muslim reli gious leaders, including Sadullah, the 
“mad fakir” from Swat, further inflamed fanatic ism by call- 
ing for jihad (holy war) against all foreigners. 

The first outbreak of violence took place on 10 July 1897 
at the village of Maizarin the Tochi Valley. Mr. H. A. Gee, the 
political officer of Tochi, was visiting Maizar at tempting to 
res olve a dispute involving a murder. The village headmen of 
the local Madda Khel (of the Isazais tribe) invited Gee and 
his entire military escort, commanded by Lieutenant 
Colonel A. C. Bunny, 1 st Sikhs, to luncheon in the village. 
(The milit ary escort comm anded by Bunny consisted of 200 
soldiers from the Ist Sikh Infantry, 100 from the Ist Punjab 
Infantry, 12 sabers from the 1st Punjab Cavalry, and 2 guns 
of the No.6 Bombay Mount ain Bat tery.) The British consid- 
ered this an act of spontaneous hospitality and they were 
lulled into a false sense of s ecurity. During the meal ,a man 
waving a sword was seen on a nearby tower, apparently sig- 
naling for an ambush to begin. The British, caught off guard, 
immediately returned fire. They had brought only 16 rounds 
of ammunition for each artillery piece, and after this was 
expended, the cannons fired blank rounds to deter the 
tribesmen. Bunny, mortally wounded in the stomach, 
ordered a withdrawal to a nearby ridge. Under steady fire 
from the enemy and maneuvering to prevent enc irclement, 
the British force conducted a skillful withdrawal all after- 
noon until a defensible position on a nearby ridge was 
found. Reinforcements began to reach the British at about 
6:15 P.M., causing the enemy to retire. A further withdrawal 
was conducted after dark, and the force returned to its camp 
at about midnight. Gee, Bunny, one other officer, and 21 
other ranks were killed, and 28 wounded, in the “Maizar out- 
rage.’ About 100 tribesmen were killed and many wounded. 

The government of India subs equently dec ided to send a 
force as soon as possible to the Tochi Valley to “exact pun- 
ish ment from the treacherous tribesmen” (Nevill 1912, p. 
218). Commanded by Major General G. Corrie Bird, the 
Tochi Field Force consisted of two brigades. The Ist Bri gade, 


comm anded by Bri gadier Gener al C. C. Egerton, consisted of 
1 Squadron, Ist Punjab Cavalry; No. 3 Peshawar Mount ain 
Battery; No. 2 Company, Bengal Sappers and Miners; 2nd 
Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders; 1 st Sikh Infantry; 1 st 
Punjab Infantry; and 33rd Bengal Infantry. Bri gadier Gen- 
eral W. P Symons commanded the 2nd Brigade, which con- 
sisted of 1 Squadron, 1st Punjab Cavalry; No. 6 Bombay 
Mountain Battery (four guns); 3rd Rifle Brigade; 6th Jat 
Light Infantry; 14th Bengal Infantry; and 25th Bengal 
Infantry. There were many difficulties associated with 
ass embling such a large force west of the Indus River in the 
summer, including the flooded waters of the Indus River 
itself the intense heat, and the scarcity of potable water. 
These challenges were overcome, and the Tochi Field Force 
began operations on 28 June 1897. 

The Ist Brigade’s cavalry reached Maizar on 20 July 1897 
and found the village deserted. The Field Force spent the 
next sixteen days destroying towers and hamlets in the area. 
The only fighting that took place was sporadic sniping by the 
tribesmen at night and small attacks on convoys du ring the 
day. The Madda Khel at tempted unsuccessfully to enlist the 
assist ance of other tribes, although news of further tribal 
unrest in the Swat Valley encouraged their resistance. The 
British systematically travers ed, ex plored, and occupied the 
entire Tochi Valley and destroyed many villages. Finally, on 
15 November 1897, the Madda Khel surrendered. 

Its mission complete, the ad hoc Tochi Field Force was 
dis banded in January 1898. The force had 6 men killed and 
8 wounded, although there was a high rate of sickness due to 
the terrible heat and lack of drinking water. “The record of 
the oper ations of the Tochi Field Force, under Maj or-Gener al 
Corrie Bird? obs erved one officer, “is one of struggles against 
climate and Nature rather than a human enemy” (Nevill 
1912, p. 222). 
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Tofrek, Battle of (22 March 1885) 

The Suakin Field Force, under the command of Lieutenant 
Gener al Sir Ger ald Gr aham, V.C., was organized after the fall 
of Khartoum in January 1885 to crush Osman Digna’s 
dervish force in the Suakin area. When assembled, the 
Suakin Field Force consisted of two British infantry brigades, 
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one Indian infantry brigade, a composite cavalry force, five 
artillery batteries, a Gardner mach ine - gun det ach ment, and 
later an Australian infantry battalion, totaling about 13,000 
soldiers. Major General Sir John C. McNeill, V.C., com- 
manded the 2nd Bri gade, which included the 2nd Battalion, 
East Surrey Regiment; | st Battalion, Berksh ire Regiment; Ist 
Bat talion, Sh ropshire Li ght Infantry; and Royal Marine Light 
Infantry. 

About 1,200 dervish troops were thought to be located at 
Hashin, with the 7,000-man enemy main body near Tamai. 
The Su akin Field Force began its advance on 20 March 1885, 
and the 2nd Brigade captured the Hash in wells with lit tle 
resistance the following day. The East Surreys were left as a 
tempor ary garris on at Hashin. 

The Indian Bri gade (17th Bengal Infantry, 28 th Bombay 
Infantry, and 15th Sikhs) and a squadron of the 5th Lancers 
were then attached to the 2nd Brigade. On 22 March 1885, 
Graham ordered McNeill to march his force south in the 
direction of Tamai, hoping to find and fight the dervishes. 
The 2nd Brigade began its march that same day, plodded 5 
miles through the heat and hard desert, and took a break at 
about 10:00 a.m. 

McNeill’s force began to build three zarebas (a stone and 
thorny mimosa bush enclosure) when a cavalry scout 
reported a large group of dervishes in the area. The largest 
zareba, to hold the stores and 1,500 transport animals, was 
in the center of the position. There were to be two smaller 
zarebas, one to the northeast (primarily for the Royal 
Marines) and one to southwest (for the Berkshires). The 
Indian bri gade formed a perimeter facing northwest (28th 
Bombay Infantry), southwest (15th Sikhs), and southeast 
(17th Bengal Infantry) to protect the zarebas under con- 
struction. One half- bat talion of the Berkshires in the north- 
east of the position was in res erve; the other half- battalion 
was building the southwest zareba. There were gaps in the 
perimeter, inadequate cavalry outposts, and soldiers build- 
ing the positions had been forced to st ack weapons. 

McNeill intended to send the Indian Brigade back to 
Suakin at 3:00 pm. As he was inspecting the redoubts at 
about 2:40 pM., however, he received a mess age from the 
scouts that dervishes were ass embling near their position. 
With in minutes, the dervishes assaulted the 17th Bengal 
Infantry and the weak southwest corner of the position. The 
5th Lancers also galloped back though the 17th Bengal 
Infantry, which became dis organized. After firing one irreg- 
ular volley, the 17th, except for two companies, broke and 


fled and left the central enclosure of the zareba ex posed to 
the enemy. The Berksh ires in res erve hastily formed a firing 
line and killed about 200 dervishes with their volleys. The 
Berkshires in the southwest zareba formed a small square, 
and eventually their firepower overwhelmed the attacking 
Muslims . In less than a half hour of fighting th rough clouds 
of dust and smoke, st ampeding animals, and against fanati- 
cal dervishes, the battle was over. 

Both Graham and Gener al (later Field Marshal Viscount) 
Lord Garnet J. Wolseley, commanding the Gordon Relief 
Ex pedition, criticized McNeill for a lack of s ecu rity and inad- 
equate cavalry. McNeill never held another field command. 

The Battle of Tofrek, or “McNeill’s Zareba;’ was the most 
costly, in terms of British casualties, of those conducted in 
1884 and 1885 in the eastern Sudan. The British lost 117 all 
ranks killed and 179 wounded or missing, with 176 follow- 
ers casualties and the loss of 501 camels. At least 1,000 
dervishes were killed. The results could have been much 
worse if the Berkshires, along with the Sikhs and Bombay 
infantry, had not gallantly and steadfastly defended their 
positions. 
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Toski, Battle of (3 August 1889) 

The Battle of Toski, fought almost entirely by troops of the 
Egyptian Army, was a notable success and halted the one 
serious dervish attempt to invade Egypt from the Sudan. 

The dervish advance took place in 1889 under the Khal- 
ifa (the Mahdi had died in 1885). Fresh from victories in 
Abyssinia, they marched across the northern frontier of the 
Sudan. The 8,000-man dervish force was under the com- 
mand of Emir Abdel Rahman Wad el Nejumi, who had led 
the final ass ault into Khartoum in 1885. Nejumi’s force was 
small for such a major operation, due to either Nejumis 
belief in the invincibility of his soldiers or the Khalifa’s 
desire to dispose of a rival. 

After leaving Dongola on 1 July 1889, Nejumi’s plan was 
to march west into the des ert, outflank British outposts, and 
attack on the Nile River near Aswan. British intelligence 
received early warning of this enemy advance, and the sir- 
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dar, Major General (later Field Marshal Lord) Sir Fr ancis W. 
Grenfell, assumed pers onal command of this operation to 
intercept the dervishes. 

Early on 3 August 1889, Egyptian cavalry (one squadron 
of the 20th Hussars, three squadrons of Egyptian cavalry, and 
one Camel Corps company), under the command of Colonel 
(later Field Marshal Earl) Horatio H. Kitchener, found the 
dervishes breaking camp west of the village of Toski, about 
60 miles north of Wadi Halfa. Grenfell realized that the 
dervishes, numbering about 3,000, wanted to avoid fighting 
in the open desert where Egyptian firepower would play a 
key role in the bat tle and he could easily maneuver his units. 

Grenfell’s force consisted of the 1st Bri gade (9th, 1 0th, and 
13thSud anese Infantry Battalions) and the 2nd Bri gade (1st 
and 2nd Egyptian and 11th Sudanese Infantry Battalions), 
armed with Martini-Henry .450s, with two artillery bat ter- 
ies. Before waiting for reinforcement by a British brigade, 
Grenfell ordered Kitchener to prevent the dervishes from 
reaching a rocky area to the north and ordered his two 
brigades to advance from Toski. By 10:00 A.M., the two 
brigades were in position to block the dervish advance from 
reaching Toski and the Nile. Nejumi’s men courageously 
charged the Egyptian Army units but were mowed down by 
accurate rifle fire, Maxim-Nordenfeldt guns, and artillery. 

At about noon, Grenfell’s force attacked and drove the 
dervishes to a small hill, which the lat ter defended bravely 
by repeated counterattacks. The Egyptian Army soldiers 
finally forced the survivors to retreat, but the pursuit was 
called off due to the feroc ious heat. 

While the dervish threat may have been exaggerated, the 
battle was a clear victo ry for the Egyptian Army. Nejumi 
was killed and less than a thousand dervishes survived, 
with one British officer referring to the battle as a “feast of 
blood” (Hunter 1996, p. 33). The dervishes never again 
threatened Egypt. 
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Transvaal 

The Transvaal was the territory north of the Vaal River first 
set tled by Boers during the 1836-1846 Great Trek inland to 
establish their own independent nation away from the 


British and perpetuate slavery. The Vaal River separated the 
Or ange Free State from what became the Transvaal. 

Andries H. Pot geiter was the leader of the first large group 
of Boers to settle this area. They encountered opposition 
from the Matabele, who they defeated in a number of skir- 
mishes and pushed further north. 

The expansionist Boers caused friction with the local 
tribes whose lands they encroached. The British occasion- 
ally had to restore order in the area and annexed the Or ange 
Free State on 3 February 1848. The Boers resented this 
action, and the British quelled their unrest at the Battle of 
Boomplaats (29 August 1848). 

The Sand River Convention of 17 January 1852 recog- 
nized, with limitations, the independence of the Transvaal, 
and the independence of the Orange Free State was gr anted 
in 1854. The Transvaal was renamed the South African 
Republic (ZAR, or Zuid- Afrikaansche Republiek) in 1853, 
although it continued to be called the Tr ansvaal in ordinary 
conversation. In 1864, the Transvaal was welded into one 
republic with one president. 

Purportedly to prevent financial bankruptcy and poten- 
tial anarchy, the British annexed the Transvaal in 1877 as a 
first step to federate South Africa. This was one factor lead- 
ing to the First Boer War (1880-1881), in which the British 
were soundly defeated. In 1884, Tr ansvaal independence was 
restored, with the British retaining a veto over external 
affairs. 

Gold was discovered on the Witwatersr and in 1886. This 
caus ed an influx of foreigners (uitlanders) trying to make 
their fortune, but the Transvaal Government, in an attempt 
to maintain their Boer supremacy, refused to give viable 
political rights to these new immigr ants. It was to help these 
immigrants receive political rights and to return the gold- 
rich Transvaal to the British Empire that Cecil J. Rhodes 
planned and Dr. Leander Starr Jameson led the ill-fated 
James on Raid to Johan nesbu rg in 1895-1896. The resultant 
friction led to a treaty of mutual assistance between the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State in 1897 and the out- 
break of war with Brit ain in October 1899. 

The Transvaal was reannexed by the British in 1900, but 
guerrilla warfare continued. The Treaty of Vereeniging, 31 
May 1902, ended the Second Boer War and made the Trans- 
vaal (and the Orange Free State) a Crown colony of the 
British Empire. The Transvaal was granted self-government 
in 1907 and in 1910 was one of the four founding provinces 
of the Union of South Africa. 
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Turkish Forces, Crimean War 

The Turkish-led army of the Ottoman Empire was a very 
heterogeneous organization, including Muslim soldiers 
from its various provinces, such as Egypt, Serbia, the Danu- 
bian provinces, the Middle East, and North Africa. Nu mber- 
ing about 300,000 during the Crimean War, the Turkish 
Army consisted of conscripts who served for a period of 
twelve years, five on active duty and seven in the res erve. 

Beginning in 1794, efforts were made to remodel the 
Turkish Army on a French and Russian model. The Janis- 
saries, the elite, well-trained force of the Ottoman sultan, 
had become increasingly ineffective and politically unreli- 
able and resisted these reforms. In 1826, the sult an ordered 
his artillery to bombard the Janiss ary barr acks. Over 10,000 
Janiss aries were killed before they were disarmed and the 
force dis banded byethnic Turks. 

Since that time, the Turks created a modern military 
medical school and in 1834, a military academy. Forei gn 
officers, many of them British, were brought to Turkey to 
assist in reform ing, reorganizing, and training the Turkish 
Army. This was also a period of high fiscal inflation in 
Turkey, and the army did not receive the fu nding it needed. 

The commander of Turkish forces during the Crimean 
War was Omar Pasha, a courageous officer. His original 
name was Michael Lattas, the son of a Croatian Army officer 


who converted to Islam and joined the Ottoman Army. 

The Turkish Army was not fully equipped or adequately 
trained when Russia attacked in 1853. The Turkish infantry 
consisted of 38 regiments of poorly trained but loyal and 
fierce soldiers, armed with smoothbore muskets. There were 
140 Turkish cavalry squadrons, each with an establishment 
of 143 horses, but these were also poorly equipped and inef- 
fectively led. Turkish artillerymen and engineers did not 
have modern equipment or train ing at the beginn ing of the 
war, although they reportedly received British artillery dur- 
ing the conflict. The Turks had very few transportation 
ass ets and basically no comm issariat, so they were forced to 
live off the land and suf fered horribly during the harsh win- 
ter of 1854-1855. 

The Turks also had a number of irregular forces, includ- 
ing frequently unreliable Bedouin cavalry units and Bashi- 
Bazouks. The lat ter (Tu rkish for “spoiled head”) were very ill 
disciplined and undependable, lit tle more than looters and 
bandits. 

Many foreign, including British, officers volunteered to 
serve with Turkish Army units. They were gener ally junior 
officers, and the more senior Turkish commanders fre- 
quently delegated their authority to these bet ter- tr ained and 
more audacious officers. 

The British and French looked down on the Turks, and 
the Russians hated them. The allies generally restricted the 
Turks to minor roles in bat tles. Tu rkish casualties during the 
Crimean War probably nu mbered in the hundreds of thou- 
sands. 
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Ulundi, Battle of (4 July 1879) 

The British soundly defeated the Zulu Army at the Battle of 
Ulundi, fought on 4 July 1879 near the royal homestead of 
Zulu King Cetshwayo kaMpande. This was the decisive 
battle of the 1879 Zulu War in which Zulu power was shat- 
tered. 

After the disastrous Battle of Is andlwana (22 January 
1879), additional troops were sent from England to aug- 
ment the British forces in South Africa, commanded by 
Lieutenant Gener al (later Gener al) Frederick A. Thesiger, 
Second Baron Chelmsford. While most of these reinforce- 
ments arrived in March and April 1879, logistical and 
administrative preparations delayed the second British 
invasion of Zululand until 31 May 1879. This advance was 
marred by the death on 1 June 1879 of Louis Napoleon, the 
Prince Imperial of France. 

In mid-June 1879, as his force was about 50 miles from 
Ulundi, Chelmsford learned that he was to be replaced by 
General (later Field Marshal Viscount) Sir Garnet J. Wols e- 
ley. Chelmsford had no intention of permitting Wols eley to 
receive the rewards of his months of campaigning and 
preparations and pushed his force to advance more quickly. 
As Chelmsford’s force neared Ulundi, halfhearted negotia- 
tions took place between the British and Cet shwayo. 

The British reconnoitered the approach to Ulundi on 3 
July 1879, and Chelmsford planned to attack the Zulus the 
following day. Early on 4 July, Chelmsford formed his 
5,317-man force (of which 1,152 were Africans) into one 
large rectangular-shaped, “square” tactical formation, hop- 
ing to goad the Zulus into attacking. As the square 
advanced, the lead and rear faces were shorter than its 


right and left side. Five companies of the 80th Regiment, 
with two Gatling guns in the center and two artillery 
pieces on each flank, formed the front face of the square. 
The right side contained eight companies of 1st Battalion, 
13th Light Infantry, and four companies of the 58th Regi- 
ment, with two guns in the center of the 13th and two guns 
between the battalions. On the opposite left flank were all 
eight companies of the 90th Light Infantry and four com- 
panies of the 94th Regiment, with two guns between bat- 
talions. The rear face of the square was covered by two 
companies of the 94th on the left and two companies of 
the 2nd Battalion, 21st Fusiliers on the right, with two 
guns in the right rear corner. Chelmsford and his staff, 
with engineer, ammunition, and hospital elements, were in 
the center of the square. 

The square wheeled right at about 8:00 A.M., so that its 
longer sides faced north and south and the 80th Regi- 
ment’s companies faced east toward Ulundi. As doubts 
arose about the Zulus attacking, the Frontier Light Horse 
appeared, and Zulu regiments waiting in the grass, one 
after another, sprang to their feet near the British square 
and soon encircled its northern, eastern, and southern 
sides. Elements of the King’s Dragoon Guards and 17th 
Lancers that had been protecting the square’s flanks fired 
into the attacking Zulus and then rode through a rear gap 
into the square. 

The British artillery opened up on the Zulus at a range 
of 2,000 yards, which spurred on the attackers’ advance. As 
the Zulus got closer, the Gatling guns also opened up, and 
this concentration of fire broke up the assault. The Zulu 
res erve attacked the southwest corner of the square, but the 
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artillery and mass ed rifle fire halted this attack. Not a single 
Zulu reached the British bayonets. 

Chelmsford recognized this decisive moment in the bat- 
tle, and he directed the 17th Lancers and King’s Dragoon 
Guards to depart the square. The cavalry formed in a line 
and charged the fleeing Zulus, “spearing them with their 
long lances as though they were pig-sticking” ( Barthorp 
1980, p. 163). Frontier Horse rode through a gap in the oppo- 
site end of the square and routed the remain ing Zulus. 

The battle was over in about half an hour. The British suf- 
fered 10 men killed and 87 wounded, some shot by Zulus with 
firearms. At least 1,000 Zulu dead were counted around the 


square, and many others were killed du ring the cavalry pu r- 
suit or later died of wounds. Even though Cet shwayo was not 
captured at the time, Chelmsford vindicated himself to a 
degree and deprived Wolseley of the opportunity to reap the 
laurels for successfully concluding the campaign. The Bat tle of 
Ulundi was the last large engagement of the Zulu War, which 
ended with the capture of Cet shwayo on 28 August 1879. 
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Vaal Krantz, Battle of (5-7 February 1900) 
The Bat tle of Vaal Kr antz was the third unsuccessful British 
at tempt to relieve besieged Ladysmith. 

After failure at the Battle of Spion Kop (23-24 January 
1900) Gener al Sir Redvers H. Buller, V.C., comm anding the 
British troops in Natal, prepared another offensive oper a- 
tion to relieve Ladysmith. The Boer left flank was anchored 
on Vaal Krantz, a hill that dom inated the eastern end of the 
Brakfontein Ridge and was about 4 miles east of Spion Kop. 
Buller’s plan was to seize Vaal Kr antz and, after supporting 
artillery was positioned on the hill to provide supporting 
fire, to send forward his cavalry to relieve Ladysmith. 

The British attack began at 6:00 a.m. on 5 February 1900 
with a feint from the British - held Maconochie Hills, north 
of the Tugela River, toward the Brakfontein Ridge. British 
guns on numerous hills supported the feint, w hile artillery 
on Swaartz Kop bombarded Vaal Kr antz. 

Determ ined to avoid the confusion that dom inated the 
Spion Kop battle, Buller, who had about 20,000 men, did 
not commit the main attack until the feint was completed. 
This reduced the element of surprise and permit ted the 
Boers to concentrate their forces in the area of the expected 
attack. A hesitant Buller allowed Major Gener al (later Gen- 
eral Sir) Neville G. Lyttelton’s 4th Brigade to attack Vaal 
Krantz in late afternoon. 

With two of Lyttelton’s battalions across the Tugela, two 
battalions of Major General H. J. T. Hildyard’s 2nd Brigade 
were prepared to cross the river and support the main 
at tack by captu ring Green Hill. The plan was that with both 
Vaal Krantz and Green Hill in British hands, the defile 
between the two hills would be secured, and British cavalry 


and infantry could advance to Ladysm ith. Buller was seem- 
ingly concerned about being responsible for another failed 
attack and vacillated. He halted the advance of Hildyard’s 
troops, which condemned the plan to failure, even if Lyt tel- 
ton’s force could have captured Vaal Kr antz alone. 

Lyttelton’s troops continued the assault, and by 4:00 pM., 
they had established weak positions on the southern and 
eastern sides of the hill. Buller ordered Lyttelton to with- 
draw, but he ignored the directive. Under intense pressure, 
Lyttdton moved his men to the western side of the hill to 
dig entrenchments and await reinforcements. Buller, how- 
ever, refused to attack Green Hill or reinforce Lyt telton’s 
men, deferring a decision to the next morning. 

As Buller slept the night of 5-6 February 1900, the Boers 
reinforced their positions and moved artillery onto nearby 
hills and dom inated Vaal Kr antz. On the morn ing of 6 Feb- 
ruary, Buller gave a nu mber of contradictory orders, then 
contacted his superior, Field Marshal Lord (later Earl) 
Frederick S. Roberts, V.C., ostensibly for guidance but more 
likely to receive an order to retire and be absolved of the 
responsibility for it. Roberts ordered Buller to continue the 
attack to relieve Ladysmith. Desultory artillery firing and 
skirm ishes occupied the day, and some of Hildyard’s troops 
replaced Lyt telton’s on Vaal Kr antz. 

Buller held a council of war with many of his subordi- 
nate generals in the afternoon of 7 February 1900. After 
heated dis cussions, the gener als unanimously agreed with 
Buller to withdraw. Buller had apparently underestimated 
the Boer tenac ity and lost his resolve, and “his generalsh ip 
was so singular that he had again managed to manoeuvre a 
British force much superior in numbers into a hopelessly 
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untenable position” (Symons 1963, pp. 257-258). The 
British lost about 30 men killed and 350 wounded in this 
feeble at tempt to relieve Ladysmith, while the Boers suf fered 
about 30 men killed and about 50 wounded. Su rprisingly, 
the British troops did not lose conf idence in Buller, although 
officers beh ind his back called him “Sir Reverse Buller” and 
“the ferryman of the Tugela” (Powell 1994, p. 170). 


See also Boer War, Second (1899-1902); Boers; Buller, General 

Sir Redvers H., V.C.; Ladysmith, Siege of; Roberts, Field 

Marshal Frederick S., V.C.; Spion Kop, Battle of 

References: Belfield (1975); Carver (1999); Lyttelton (1924); 
Pakenham (1979); Powell (1994); Symons (1963) 


Victoria Cross 

The Victoria Cross, Great Brit ain’s most highly coveted deco- 
ration for bravery and courage, was instituted on 29 Janu ary 
1856 by Queen Victoria, reportedly at the request of Prince 
Albert. The Victoria Cross was unique in being the first 
British Army gallantry award to be awarded to des erving 
recipients, regardless of rank, who, “serving in the pres ence 
of the enemy, should have performed some signal act of 
valor or devotion to their country” (This England 1981, p.6). 

At the middle of the nineteenth century there were no 
tangible means of recognizing gallantry in the field, other 
than the occasional brevet promotion for the des erving cap- 
tain, major, or lieutenant colonel, or a mention in dispatches, 
even though campaign med als for all partic ipants, and later 
long service and good conduct and “meritorious service” 
medals, had been established. In the 1840s a number of s en- 
ior officers recommended creating a military decoration 
that could be awarded to all ranks for gallantry in the field. 
In 1845, the United Service Magazine, a staunch advocate of 
military med als, predicted that an order for courage under 
fire would be named after Queen Victoria. 

The unmiti gated and well-publicized bravery of soldiers 
in the Crimean War reinforced the need for a medal recog- 
nizing combat gallantry. In December 1854, the Distin- 
guished Conduct Medal was established to recognize ser- 
geants and lower ranks who distinguished thems elves in 
action. When the Victoria Cross (V.C.) was established in 
January 1856, its provisions were made retroactive to acts of 
heroism performed since the beginn ing of the Crimean War 
in March 1854. As Queen Victoria herself is said to have 
pointed out, the V.C. was not an order, of fered no knight- 
hood, bore no religious significance, and cont ained no ranks 


with in itself. The Victoria Cross was intended solely as a dec- 
oration “to be highly prized and eagerly sought after by the 
officers and men of our naval and military services” (This 
England 1981, p.6). 

Queen Victoria hers elf chose the design for this decora- 
tion. It is in the form of a cross pattee on which is a lion 
guard ant standing on the Royal Crown, with a scroll 
inscribed “For Valour” underneath. The reverse of the 
medallion contains the date of the action for which the dec- 
oration was awarded. The Victoria Cross was traditionally 
made from the bronze of cannons captured at Se vastopol 
during the Crimean War, although this supply was 
exhausted in March 1942. The original V.C. ribbon was blue 
for the navy and dark red (claret) for the army, the latter 
color adopted for all awards in 1920. 

The first deed of valor to win the Victoria Cross took 
place on 21 June 1854, when twenty-year-old Mate Charles 
D. Lucas of H.M.S. Hecla distinguished hims elf during a 
naval attack on the fortress of Bomarsund in the Baltic. At 
a range of only 500 yards, a live shell with the fuse still 
bu ming landed on his ships deck. Disregarding his own 
safety, Lucas picked up the shell with his bare hands and 
threw it overboard. The shell ex ploded as it hit the water, 
but Lucas’s selfless bravery saved the crew and the ship 
from cert ain destruction or severe dam age. Lucas was also 
promoted on the spot to lieutenant and eventually rose to 
the rank of rear admiral. 

Further Royal Warrants over the years amended eligibil- 
ity requirements for the Victoria Cross. In 1857 the Euro- 
pean officers and men of the East India Company were 
declared eli gible for the V.C., and the following year civilians 
who had distinguished themselves in the Indian Mutiny 
were also considered eligible (and was so granted in four 
cases ). Officers and men of the colonialforces became eli gi- 
ble for the V.C. in 1867. In 1902 King Edward VII issued an 
order to award the Victoria Cross posthumously to des erv- 
ing recipients, retroactive to the Crimean War. The award 
was further extended to native officers and men of the 
Indian Army by King George V in 1912. Pensions were 
granted to all awardees below commissioned rank. More- 
over, anyone who had received the V.C. but was later con- 
victed of treason, cowardice, felony, or “of any other infa- 
mous act; would be required to forfeit his medal and have 
his name erased from the list of V.C. rec ipients. Eight cas es 
of forfeiture have taken place since the decoration was insti- 
tuted in 1856, the last in 1908. 
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The first award of the Victoria Cross was announced in the 
London Gazet te of 24 February 1857, and the first investiture 
was held in Hyde Park on 26 June 1857. Queen Victoria pre- 
sented the new decoration that bore her name to sixty-two 
officers and men from the navy and from the army. All rec ip- 
ients, regardless of rank, stood shoulder to shoulder, the first 
time that officers and men had attended the same investiture 
or had been awarded the same decoration. 

Holders of the Victoria Cross, Brit ain’s preeminent gal- 
lantry award—of which 522 were awarded from institution 
to the eve of World War I—are entitled to use the initials 
“V.C? after their name. 


See also Awards and Decorations; Campaign Medals 
References: Dorling (1974); Farwell (1981); Gordon (1971); 
Raugh (1986); Strachan (1984); This England (1981) 


Volunteers 
The volunteers were one of the three main components, 
along with the militia and the yeomanry, of the auxiliary 
forces of the British Army in the nineteenth century. 
Historically, the volunteers were suppos edly self- suffi- 
cient forces rais ed during crises, notably during the 1650s, 
1660s, 1715, 1745, and from 1778 to 1782. After the 
Napoleonic Wars, the volunteers were dis banded in 1816. 
War scares after the revolutions in 1848 in Europe, and 
concern about the increasing powers and ex pansion ist 
intentions of France, produced new enthusiasm for volun- 
teering for part-time milit ary service. Reest ablished in 1859, 
elements of the Rifle Volunteer Corps (and some artillery 
and engineer units), consisting of middle-class volunteers, 
were rais ed in and funded by many towns in England. The 


British Government did not object to these units, since they 
consisted of middle-class recruits while most members of 
the militia were from the lower class. In 1860-1863, the Rifle 
Volunteer Corps units were organized into administrative 
battalions. In 1871, the War Office assumed adm inistr ative 
responsibility for the volunteer forces. 

Asa component of the linked battalion system completed 
in 1881, the Rifle Volunteer Corps units became volunteer 
battalions of regular infantry regiments. An ex ample of this 
reorganization is the 1st Yorkshire East Riding Rifle Volun- 
teer Corps which became the Ist Volunteer Battalion of the 
East Yorkshire Regiment. 

In the 1880s and early 1890s, military debate frequently 
focus ed on home defense and the role of the volunteers. Many 
volunteers served on active service, however. The Post Office 
Volunteers and the Crewe Railway Volunteers served in the 
1882 British expedition to Egypt. After the British defeat at 
Colenso (15 December 1899), some 6,000 volunteers joined 
the Imperial Yeomanry and manned blockhouses, among 
other duties, during the Second Boer War (1899-1902). 

In 1908, the auxiliary forces were reorgan ized to provide 
a more ef fective and efficient system for reinforc ing the reg- 
ular army. The volunteers (infantry) and yeomanry (part - 
time cavalry) were merged as the Territorial Force, later to 
become the Territorial Army. Th is provided a res erve force of 
14 infantry divisions and 14 cavalry brigades that in peace- 
time would serve in the United Kingdom only, but in 
wartime could volunteer for overs eas service. 


See also Boer War, Second (1899-1902); Haldane, Richard B.; 

Militia; Yeomanry 

References: Bennett (1999); Brereton (1986); Mills (1996); 
Spiers (1992); Strachan (1984); Thomson (1986); Woodall 
(1900) 
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War of the Axe 
See Cape Frontier Wars, Southern Africa 


War Office 


The War Office was the office of the civilian leadership of 
the British Army until 1870, when the formerly independ- 
ent commander in chief and military component (the 
Horse Guards) became a part of it. Throughout th is period 
the name did not change, although the composition of the 
War Office evolved with the development of the British 
Army. 

In the 1790s, the secret ary at war was the executive head 
of military administration. His department, the War Office, 
was in charge of controlling movements, est ablishments, 
and rates of pay. The secret ary at war was also responsible 
to Parli ament in the Army Estimates and over any issues in 
which civil and military interests were in conflict. 

The position of secretary of state for war and the 
colonies was created in 1794. The first incu mbent, Henry 
Dundas, also served as home secretary, treasurer of the 
navy, and president of the Indian Board of Control, and 
could spend only a fraction of his time and energy on mil- 
it ary matters. 

Throughout the nineteenth century there was continual 
friction between the War Office and the Horse Guards as 
the former tried to establish Parliamentary and civilian 
control over the latter, which the Horse Guards gener ally 
resisted as much as possible. There were also nu merous 
reforms designed to ensure unity of comm and and control. 
At the end of the Napoleonic Wars, this unity was still lack- 


ing, as responsibility for the British Army was divided 
bet ween the secret ary at war, secretary of state for war and 
the colonies, treasury, commander in chief, and master- 
gener al of the ordnance. 

The British success in the Napoleonic Wars, culm inating 
with Field Marshal Arthur Wellesley, First Duke of Welling- 
ton’s defeat of Napoleon at Waterloo in 1815, began a long 
period of military complacency, neglect, and decay. The 
death of the Duke of Wellington in 1852 removed a signifi- 
cant obstade to reform. While reform on a limited basis 
began before the outbreak of the Crimean War in 1854, the 
lack of British preparedness for that conflict soon became 
scandalous and reinforced the urgent need for milit ary 
reform. 

Until the beginning of the Crimean War, the army was 
administered by about thirteen different departments. 
Even before the Crimean War began, radical reform was 
undert aken that est ablished the prim acy of civilian control 
over the military. In June 1854, the office of secret ary of 
state for war was separated from that of the colonies, the 
first time Great Brit ain possess ed a full- time secret ary of 
state solely for milit ary affairs. The post of secret ary at war, 
which had been responsible for the Army Estimates and 
other financial matters, was elim inated and his responsi- 
bilities also consolidated under the secretary of state for 
war. All milit ary departments came under the authority of 
the secretary of state for war. Most of the other Crimean 
War-era reforms helped consolidate the authority and 
responsibility of the secret ary of state for war. The pre vail- 
ing attitude that the army “belonged” to the sovereign and 
had to be weakened by external checks and a divided 
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administration was abandoned. Parliamentary and civilian 
control of the milit ary was unquestionably achieved for the 
first time. 

Even though the comm ander in chief conceded that the 
secret ary of state for war exercised supreme control of the 
army, he remained outside the consolidated War Office. 
There was a tremendous duplication of ef fort, with two sep- 
arate headquarters (War Office and Horse Guards) and ill- 
def ined and overlapping responsibilities . In 1869, the North- 
brook Commit tee studied these issues, most of which were 
implemented in the War Office Act of 1870, one of the sig- 
nificant reforms of Secretary of State for War Edward T. 
Cardwell. The War Office Act of 1870 consolidated the War 
Office and the Horse Guards. It also delegated its responsi- 
bilities to three distinct executive officers: the “officer com- 
manding in chief” (Field Marshal H.R.H. Prince George EF, 
Second Duke of Cambridge ), responsible for the strictly mil- 
itary aspects of the army; the surveyor-gener al of the ord- 
nance, responsible for supply and equipment; and the finan- 
cialsecret ary, responsible to the secret ary of state for war for 
the Army Estimates and all military financial mat ters. 

To further streamline the administrative ef ficiency of the 
War Office, Secretary of State for War Edward Stanhope 
enacted additional reforms in 1888. He abolished the posi- 
tion of surveyor- general of the ordnance and unified all the 
principal departments, with the exception of finance and 
military manufacturing, under the commander in chief. 
Supply and tr ansport responsibilities were tr ansferred to the 
quartermaster-general. The commander in chief, hence- 
forth, became responsible for all personnel and matéeriel 
issues for the army and auxiliary forces, in addition to the 
collection of intelli gence and the construction and mainte- 
nance of fortifications. 

Controversy spr ang up after invasion scares in 1888 with 
the comm ander in chief and key subordinates declaring that 
they could not be responsible for the efficiency of the army 
or for the defense of the country if they had no financial con- 
trol over the military. The Hartington Commission was 
formed to look into this situation and found that the army 
and navy gener ally failed to coordinate any type of planning. 
It recommended the est ablish ment of a defense comm it tee 
in which army, navy, and cabinet min isters could coordinate 
their activities with in imperial defense polic ies and service 
ex penditures before the actu al financialestimates were sub- 
mit ted to the Cabinet. 

The Hartington Commission also recommended elimi- 


nating the office of commander in chief after the Duke of 
Cambridge's retirement and replacing it with a War Office 
Council. The council would consist of the secret ary of state 
for war as president, the parliamentary and permanent 
undersecretaries, and the five senior military officers 
responsible to the secret ary of state for the efficient oper a- 
tions of their respective departments. These five officers 
were the adjutant-general, the quartermaster- general, the 
director of artillery, the inspector-gener al of fortifications, 
and a chief of the staff The chief of the staff would advise 
the secret ary of state and coordinate intelli gence collection 
and analysis and contingency and mobilization plan ning. A 
truncated War Office Council, without a chief of the staff, 
was in fact established, and in 1895 it was supplemented by 
an Army Board. 

The Duke of Cambridge retired in 1895 and was replaced 
by Field Marshal Viscount Garnet J. Wols eley. Concurrently, 
changes were made in the duties of the comm ander in chief, 
who would also accept the responsibilities of a chief of staff. 
As such, he was still the princ ipal advis er of the secretary of 
state on all milit ary questions, would take direct control of 
the Intelligence and Mobilization Departments, and was 
charged with “gener al supervision” of the military depart- 
ments of the War Office. The adjutant-general, quartermas- 
ter-general, inspector- gener al of fortifications, and inspec- 
tor-gener al of the ordnance were made directly responsible 
to the secret ary of state and, together with the comm ander 
in chief (serving as president), would compose the Army 
Board. The civilian financial secret ary ret ained his authority 
in all financial matters. The milit ary leadership, and espe- 
cially the commander in chief, res ented these changes, and 
the rift between the soldiers and the civilians in the War 
Office was widened even further. 

The Second Boer War broke out in October 1899 and it 
soon became obvious that the British Army could have been 
much better prepared for the conflict. Wolseley, gener ally 
embit tered, retired on 30 November 1900. Shortly thereafter, 
the Dawkins Committee of Inquiry was formed to look into 
the whole organization and oper ations of the War Office. The 
comm it tee recommended a number of reforms that were 
enacted in November 1901, including the subordination 
(again) of the adjutant-general, military secretary, and 
director of mobilization and military intelligence to the 
commander in chief. The commander in chief was also 
made responsible for the discipline, training, mobilization, 
and staff planning of the forces under his comm and. 
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A Royal Commission on the War in South Africa, 
appointed in 1902 and named the Elgin Commission after 
its chairman, the Earl of Elgin, investigated adm inistr ative 
shortcomings that had been revealed by the Second Boer 
War, as did a subsequent committee, the War Office Recon- 
stitution Comm ittee. The lat ter was chaired by Lord Esher 
and became known as the Esher Commit tee. Its recommen- 
dations, made in 1904, also had a far-reaching impact on 
War Office and milit ary reorganization. 

Richard B. Hald ane, secret ary of state for war from 1905 
to 1912, was also responsible for a number of reforms 
involving the War Office. He was responsible for cons olidat- 
ing the militia and volunteers and est ablishing the Territor- 
ial Force, and organizing the British Army into an expedi- 
tionary force in case of Continental deployment. Moreover, 
in 1906 he formally instituted and organ i zeda gener al staff, 
and enumerated comprehensive duties and responsibilities 
for all general staff s ections. Field Service Regulations pro- 
vided common doctrine to be used throughout the army. 
Haldane’s War Office and other reforms needed only minor 
adjustments prior to 1914, when Great Britain was plunged 
into World War I. 


See also Adjutant-General, British Army; Army Estimates; 
Boer War, Second (1899-1902); Cambridge, Field Marshal 
H.R.H. Prince George E, Second Duke of; Cardwell, Edward T; 
Civil-Military Relations; Commander in Chief, British Army; 
Crimean War; Esher Committee; Haldane, Richard B.; Horse 
Guards; Master-General of the Ordnance, British Army; 
Quartermaster-General, British Army; Stanhope, Edward; 
Wellington, Field Marshal Arthur Wellesley, First Duke of; 
Wolseley, Field Marshal Garnet J. 
References: Barnett (1970); Bond (1972); Haldane (1929); 
Hamer (1970); Moyse-Bartlett (1974); Spiers (1980b); 
Spiers (1992); Strachan (1984); Strachan (1997) 


War Office Act (1870) 
See Cambridge, Field Marshal H.R.H. Prince George 
F., Second Duke of; Cardwell, Edward T.; Cardwell 
Reforms; Commander in Chief, British Army; War 
Office 


Warren, General Sir Charles (1840-1927) 
General Sir Charles Warren, a Royal Engineer officer, had a 
varied military career, most noteworthy for his archeological 


achievements and his command of British troops at the dis- 
astrous Bat tle of Spion Kop (23-24 January 1900) during the 
Second Boer War. 

Warren was born in North Wales in 1840. His father was 
an Indian Army officer who later became a general, and the 
younger Warren was seemingly destined for a military 
career. Warren was educated at Cheltenham and comm is- 
sioned into the Royal Engineers in 1857. He conducted su r- 
veys of Gibraltar from 1858 to 1865, when he became an 
instructor at the School of Milit ary Engineering at Chatham. 
Bet ween 1867 and 1870 he carried out ex plorations in Pales- 
tine of the topography of anc ient Jerusalem and the archae- 
ology of the Temple Mount/Har amal - Sherif area. 

In 1876, Warren surveyed the border bet ween the Or ange 
Free State and Griqualand West, and was in South Africa 
when the Ninth Cape Frontier War broke out in 1877, in 
which he commanded the Diamond Field Horse. He 
returned to engineer instructor duty in England in 1878 but 
was selected for a special mission in 1882. His task was to 
find a Professor Palmer and his party who had dis appeared 
while trying to rally the support of Sinai Bedouins in the 
British war against Egypt. Warren was able to ascert ain that 
Palmer had been killed and brought the culprits to justice, 
receiving a knighthood for his performance. 

Warren returned to Chatham in 1882 and in 1884 com- 
manded the British ex pedition in Bechuanaland, which was 
established as a Crown Colony. He comm anded the British 
garrison at Suakin, on the Red Sea, for a short time before 
becoming commissioner of the Metropolitan Police in Lon- 
don. His tenure was controversial, including the use of 
heavy-handed measu res to suppress socialist meetings. The 
failure of the police to solve the Jack the Ripper murders in 
1888 forced both the home secret ary and Warren to resign 
their positions. 

In 1889, Warren became commander of troops at Singa- 
pore, was promoted to major gener al in 1893, and returned to 
England in 1895 to become general officer comm anding 
Thames and Medway District. He was promoted to lieutenant 
gener al in 1897. After the outbreak of the Second Boer War in 
October 1899, Warren was appointed to command the 5th 
Division in South Africa, under Gener al Sir Redvers H. Buller, 
V.C., who was attempting to relieve Ladysmith. 

Warren's selection was somewhat su rprising, because of his 
age (fifty-nine), tactlessness, disagreeable temper, lack of 
recent troop experience, and previous disagreements with 
Buller. The relationship was made worse when Buller was 
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informed that Warren held the “dormant commission,’ 
instructions to succeed Buller if he was killed or incapacitated. 

Warren was put in charge of the January 1900 operation 
to relieve Ladysmith by outflanking the Boers to the west of 
Spion Kop. The ponderous advance began on 16 January, 
and initial efforts to seize Spion Kop were ineffectual. A 
night assault, 23-24 January, was successful, and by dawn on 
24 January the British had taken the hill — and then reali zed 
their defensive trench was in the center of a large plateau 
sloping toward the enemy in the north. Boer artillery, virtu- 
ally unopposed, pounded the British infantry, and Boer 
mark smen enf iladed the British trench. Comm and and con- 
trol was a problem, both on Spion Kop and between British 
forces there and Warren, who had to rely on mess engers. 
When Warren became aware of the critical nature of the bat- 
tle, he failed to order a diversionary attack. Despite British 
reinforcements str aggling in, the ebb and flow of battle and 
fierce hand-to-hand fighting continued for much of the day. 
When night fell, the British thought they were in an unten- 
able position and withdrew from Spion Kop; the Boers, dis- 
couraged by their apparent failure to dislodge the British, 
were about to give up but reoccupied the summit and 
claimed victory. The British claimed their losses as 322 
killed, 583 wounded, and 300 prisoners of war, but this may 
have been an underestimate. Buller placed the blame for the 
debacle on Warren, who was reassigned to Griqu aland West 
and returned to England in August 1900. 

Warren was promoted to general in 1904, retired the 
same year, and died in 1927. 


See also Boer War, Second (1899-1902); Buller, General Sir 

Redvers H., V.C.; Cape Frontier Wars, Southern Africa; Spion 
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References: Pakenham (1979); Ransford (1969); Spiers 
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Wauchope, Major General Andrew G. 
(1846-1899) 
Major General Andrew G. Wauchope fought in many of the 
British military campaigns of the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. He was killed leading the Highland Brigade at 
the disastrous Battle of Magersfontein (11 December 1899). 
Wauchope was born on 5 July 1846 in Edinburgh, a scion 
of a wealthy fam ily with a distinguished record of s ervice to 
the Crown. Wauchope became a naval cadet in 1859 and a 
midshipman the following year. In 1862, he was dis charged 


from the Royal Navy and became an ensign by purchase in 
the 42nd Highlanders (Black Watch). After routine training 
and garris on duty, Wauchope deployed with his battalion to 
serve in the Second Ashanti War (1873-1874) and was 
wounded severely on two separate occasions. 

After recuperating, Wauchope rejoined his battalion and 
served on Malta (1875-1878) and Cyprus (1878-1880). He 
returned to the United Kingdom and was in the group of 
reinforcements sent to Natal in late 1880 during the First 
Boer War (1880-1881) but saw no action. In 1882, he 
served in the expedition sent to Egypt to suppress the Arabi 
Rebellion and fought at Tel el-Kebir (13 September 1882). 
Wauchope subsequently served on occupation duty in 
Egypt, participated in the Gordon Relief Expedition 
(1884-1885), and was wounded at the Battle of Kirbekan 
(10 February 1885). 

Wauchope again served on Malta (1886-1889), then on 
Gibraltar (1889-1891). After returning to Scotland, he 
assumed command of the 2nd Battalion, Black Watch, in 
1892. Wauchope and his battalion performed well in the mil- 
itary maneuvers in Suss exin the fall of 1897, and the follow- 
ing summer, when a British force was being ass embled for 
the reconquest of the Sudan, Wauchope was designated the 
comm ander of the Ist Brigade, British Division. At the Bat- 
tle of Omdurman (2 September 1898), Wauchope, “cool as a 
statue” ( Baird 1907, p. 154), moved his brigade at a crucial 
moment to fill a gap in the British force threatened by enemy 
cavalry. For his superb leadersh ip, Wauchope was promoted 
to major general. 

Only days after the outbreak of the Second Boer War on 
11 October 1899, Wauchope was appointed comm ander of 
the 3rd (Hi ghland) Bri gade. After arrival in South Africa and 
movement to the Modder River area, the Highland Bri gade 
partic ipated in operations designed to relieve Kimberley, 
protected by the Magersfontein and Spytfontein ridges. To 
capture the former, the British planned a night approach 
march and dawn bayonet attack, sim ilar to the assault on Tel 
el-Kebir, led by the Highland Bri gade. 

Wauchope reportedly had misgivings about the plan but 
did not mention this to his superior, Lieutenant Gener al 
(later Field Marshal) Lord Methuen, 1st Division com- 
mander. An artillery bombardment was conducted on the 
afternoon of 10 December 1899 but did lit tle except alert the 
Boers to an imm inent attack. After midnight, the 3,500-man 
Highland Brigade, in stormy weather and over rough ter- 
rain, began its approach march. Su rprisingly, navigation was 
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initially accurate, and the British were with in 1,000 yards of 
the Magersfontein hill when dawn began to break. The staff 
officer navigating and two battalion commanders recom- 
mended to Wauchope that the bri gade lines be ex tended, but 
Wauchope recklessly press edon with the advance. When the 
lead elements were about 400 yards from the hidden Boer 
trenches, the Boers opened fire, and for about nine hou rs the 
British were pinned down. Even though British reinforce- 
ments were sent, the nerve of the Hi ghland Bri gade soldiers, 
during a period of confusion and terror, broke and they ran. 
Wauchope was killed, as were 201 other soldiers of the Hi gh- 
land Bri gade, with 496 wounded. He was initially interred on 
the battlefield but was reburied a week later near Mat jes- 
fontein, 400 miles to the south. 


See also Boer War, Second (1899-1902); Buller, General Sir 

Redvers H., V.C.; Cape Frontier Wars, Southern Africa; Spion 

Kop, Battle of 

References: Baird (1907); Barthorp (1984); Barthorp (1987); 
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Wellington, Field Marshal Arthur Wellesley, 

First Duke of (1769-1852) 

Field Marshal Arthur Wellesley, First Duke of Wellington, 
was an aristocratic soldier-politician who was the most 
famous gener al of the first half of the nineteenth century. He 
defeated Napoleon Bonaparte at Waterloo in 1815 and 
became a national hero as the “Iron Duke.” During his later 
service as prime minister and commander in chief, Welling- 
ton’s conservative attitudes and reluctance to enact reform 
hindered the modemization of the British Army. 

Wellington, the th ird son of the First Earl of Morn ington, 
was born in Dublin, Ireland, on 1 May 1769. He was ga zet ted 
an ensign in the 73rd Highland Regiment in 1787. Fam ily 
connections, patronage, and wealth permitted Wellington to 
advance rapidly in rank, and by 1796, he was a colonel. He 
arrived in India in 1797 and spent the following ei ght years 
there. These years were crucialto his development as a com- 
mander, and his successes at the Battles of Seringapat am 
(1799), Argaum (1803), and Assaye (1803) helped establish 
his reputation as a careful leader who tried to limit his casu- 
alties in bat tle. 

After various military and political appointments, 
Wellington partic ipated in the ex pedition to Copenhagen in 
1807. The following year, he was promoted to lieutenant gen- 
eral and appointed to command the ex peditionary force 


being sent to Portugal to fight against Napoleon. Wellington 
commanded forces and fought numerous battles in the 
Peninsular War on the Iberian Peninsula. He was promoted 
to field marshal after defeating the French at the Battle of 
Vitorio (21 June 1813). By early 1814, his forces had cross ed 
the Pyrenees and entered France. Napoleon abdicated (for 
the first time) on 12 April 1814, after which Wellington was 
hailed as a conquering hero, ele vated in the peerage to a 
dukedom, and appointed ambassador to Fr ance. 

After Napoleon es caped from exile on Elba in February 
1815, Wellington was appointed to command the British 
forces that, with allies, defeated Napoleon at Waterloo on 18 
June 1815. 

Wellington was appointed master-general of the ord- 
nance in 1818, and he became commander in chief of the 
British Army in 1827, although he resigned the following 
year. In 1828, Wellington became prime min ister and was 
known as an arch-cons ervative. As unemployment in Great 
Britain increased and economic prosperity decreased, a 
wave of riots took place in 1830. Political reform was consid- 
ered a possible solution to the unrest, but Wellington dog- 
matically stuck to the Tory policy of no reform and no 
ex pansion of the franchise. As a result, his government lost a 
vote of no confidence on 15 November 1830 and he was 
replaced as prime min ister. 

General Viscount Rowland Hill, Wellington's peninsular 
colleague ,s erved as comm ander in chief from 1828 to 1842. 
Wellington again became commander in chief in 1842 and 
served in that position until his death in 1852. Wellington's 
conservatism during his second term can be at tributed to 
increasing age as well as his involvement in political affairs, 
and his “opposition to a host of propos als can not be denied: 
introduction of the Minié rifled musket, improved staff 
training, army schoolmasters, abolition of purchase, [ and] 
pensions to N.C.O.s under cert ain conditions” (Sweetman 
1984, p. 19). It was also difficult for subordinates to question 
or criticize the great soldier’s opinion. 

Under Hill’s and Wellington’s “ancient and hallowed 
hands, the army remained pres erved like a garment in a bot- 
tom drawer, sentimentally loved, but rot ted and rendered 
quaint by the passage of time. Even its uniforms in 1854 
were still essentially those of Waterloo” (Barnett 1970, p. 
282). Wh ile Wellington alone did not prevent adm inistr ative 
and organizational reform of the British Army, his death in 
1852 was expected to encourage reform. This tide of antic i- 
pated reform was accelerated by the British Army’s inade- 
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quate preparations for and initial dismal perform ance in the 
Crimean War (1854-1856). 


See also Commander in Chief, British Army; Crimean War; 

Master-General of the Ordnance, British Army; Purchase 

System; War Office 

References: Anglesey (1961); Barnett (1970); Bryant (1971); 
Carver (1984); Fortes cue (1925); Gued alla (1931); Hooper 
(1889); Longford (1969); Strachan (1984); Sweetm an (1984) 


White, Field Marshal Sir George S., V.C. 
(1835-1912) 

Field Marshal Sir George S. White was a British Army officer 
with ex tensive ex perience and service in India, earning the 
Victoria Cross during the Second Afghan War. During the 
Second Boer War, White comm anded Ladysmith during its 
119-day siege, and as a result he and the garrison came to 
personify courage and determ ination. 

White was born in Ireland on 6 July 1835. After attending 
Sandhurst, he was commissioned into the Inniskilling 
Fusiliers and fought during the Indian Mutiny. White was 
second in comm and of the Gordon Highlanders du ring the 
Second Afghan War (1878-1880). He led an attack at the Bat- 
tle of Charasia (6 October 1879) and another later at Kanda- 
har, gallant actions that earned him the Victoria Cross. White 
also served in the Gordon Relief Expedition (1884-1885). 

As a brigadier general, White commanded the 2nd 
Brigade in the short Th ird Bu rma War (1885) and remained 
in Burma, pac ifying the area. White received his first kn i ght- 
hood for his services in Burma. He comm anded the pu nitive 
ex pedition to the Zhob Valley of the North-West Frontier in 
1890, and three years later succeeded General (later Field 
Marshal Earl) Lord Frederick S. Roberts, V.C., as comm ander 
in chief, India. White advocated an aggressive forward policy 
in India. 

In 1898, White returned to England and became quarter- 
master-gener al at the War Office. After the outbreak of the 
Second Boer War the following year, White was appointed 
second in command to Gener al Sir Redvers H. Buller, V.C., 
and general officer commanding Natal. After arriving in 
Natal, White, who was seem ingly ignor ant of the realities of 
modern warfare, again began to think of a forward policy. 
After two small battles, Wh ite considered ach ie ving what he 
thought would be the decisive victory of the war. 

White devis ed a rigid, reckless plan to attack the Boers 
and attempted to execute the attack on 30 October 1899. This 


was arguably “the greatest strategic mistake of the entire 
war” (Pakenham 1979, p. 155), and the result—Mournful 
Monday—was Britain's worst military defeat since the Bat tle 
of Majuba du ring the First Boer War. White was on the verge 
of being relieved of command for incompetence when his 
force was besieged in Ladysmith on 2 November 1899. 
White's health deteriorated during the siege, and when it 
ended on 28 February 1900, he returned to England. 

White then served as governor of Gibraltar (1901-1904) 
and was promoted to field marshal in 1903. In 1905, White 
became governor of Chels ea Hospital and died in 1912. 


See also Afghan War, Second (1878-1880); Boer War, Second 
(1899-1902); Buller, General Sir Redvers H., V.C.; Burma War, 
Third (1885); Charasia, Battle of; Ladysmith, Siege of; 
Quartermaster-General, British Army; Roberts, Field Marshal 
Frederick S., V.C.; Sandhurst, Royal Military College; Victoria 
Cross 
References: Bruce (1973); Griffith (1974); Lee (2000); 
Pakenham (1979); Roberts (1897); Sixsmith (1970) 


White Sea Operations, Crimean War 
The Royal Navy conducted minor blockade oper ations in the 
White Sea during the Crimean War. 

In July 1854, a small British naval squadron of three 
ships—the 26-gun steamship Eurydice, the 16-gun screw 
corvette Brisk, and the Miranda—conducted an aggressive 
although necessarily partial blockade of the White Sea . After 
bombarding Kola in northern Lapland, this squadron sailed 
into the White Sea in August 1854 and then attacked Solovet- 
ski Island in the Gulf of Onega. While conducting their block- 
ade operations in the White Sea in 1854, th is squadron boldly 
boarded and examined over 300 merchant vessels, seizing 
any that could be legally claimed as war prizes. 


See also Baltic Sea Operations, Crimean War; Crimean War; 
Pacific Ocean Operations, Crimean War 
References: Judd (1975); Royle (2000) 


Whitworth Rifled Breechloader 
See Artillery, British Army—Weapons and Equipment 


Willcocks, Colonel James 
See Ashanti War 
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Williams, Major General Sir William Fenwick 
See Kars, Siege of 


Wilson, Brigadier General Sir Archdale 
See Delhi, Siege and Storming of 


Wilson, Major General Sir Charles W. 
(1836-1905) 

Major Gener al Sir Charles W. Wilson was a highly profes- 
sional Royal Engineer officer who took part in numerous 
boundary, ordnance, and topographical surveys around the 
world. Even though his career culm inated as director-gen- 
eral of military education, Wilson is probably best known 
for his role in the 1884-1885 Gordon Relief Ex pedition. 

Wilson was born in Liverpool in 14 March 1836. Educated 
at Cheltenham College ,he was comm issioned a lieutenant in 
1855 in the first open admission to the Royal Engineers. 
After milit ary train ing and postings in England, Wilson was 
assigned in 1858 to the North American Boundary Com- 
mission in Canada. He returned to England in 1863, and 
from 1864 to 1869 conducted the Ordnance Surveys of 
Jerus alem (and other explorations in Palestine), Scotland, 
and the Sinai. 

In 1869, Wilson became executive officer of the Topo- 
graphical and Statistical (T&S) Department of the War 
Office. The following year the Ordnance Survey was sepa- 
rated from the T&S Department, and Wilson, only a captain, 
became director of the lat ter. He was instru mental in the 
reorganization of the department and establish ment of the 
Intelli gence Branch in 1873, of which he became assist ant 
adjut ant-general, serving in that position for three years. 
Wilson was in charge of the Irish Ordnance Survey 
(1876-1879), then served in sensitive political - military 
positions in Serbia, Anatolia, Rumelia, and (after being 
knighted in 1881) as official observer to the trial of Arabi 
Pasha in Egypt in 1882. He returned to Ireland in 1883. 

Wilson was appointed deputy adjut ant-gener al and chief 
of intelli gence for the 1884-1885 Gordon Relief Ex pedition, 
commanded by Lieutenant Gener al (later Field Marshal Vis- 
count) Sir Garnet J. Wolseley. Wilson accompanied the 
Des ert Column, commanded by Major General Sir Herbert 
Stewart, in their dash to relieve Gordon in Khartoum. At the 
fierce Bat tle of Abu Klea (17 January 1885), Lieutenant 
Colonel Frederick G. Burnaby, Stewart's second in com- 


mand, was killed. Outside of Metemmeh, located on the Nile 
River, dervish forces attacked the Des ert Colu mn on 19 Jan- 
uary 1885, and Stewart received an incapacitating wound. 
The comm and devolved on Wilson as the next senior officer. 

Wilson was not sure what to do. A halfhearted attack on 
Metemmeh took place on 21 January 1885, when four 
steamers from Khartoum appeared on the Nile. Rather than 
use the steamers to immediately travel the 96 miles to Khar- 
toum, Wilson spent 22 January reconnoitering the area. 
Finally, at about 8:00 A.M. on 24 January, Wils on took two of 
the steamers and headed for Khartoum, sighting the town at 
about 11:00 a.m. on 28 January. Khartoum had fallen and 
Gordon had been murdered two days earlier, on 26 January. 
While political procrastination and logistical difficulties had 
plagued the ex pedition from its beginning, it is difficult not 
to speculate on the outcome of the expedition if Wilson had 
steamed to Khartoum on 21 or early on 22 January. A scape- 
goat was needed for the failure. Wolseley recorded: “Sir 
Charles Wilson is clearly responsible for all those delays, but 
poor devil he had lost any nerve he ever possess ed” (Preston 
1967, p. 164). 

Wilson returned to England in 1885, received a second 
knighthood, and immediately wrote his version of events in 
the Sudan, From Korti to Khartoum: A Journal of the Desert 
March from Korti to Gubat, and of the Ascent of the Nile in 
General Gordon's Steamers. He was in charge of the Ord- 
nance Survey of Ireland for a short time before being 
appointed director-general of the Ordnance Survey of the 
United Kingdom in 1886. Promoted to major general in 
1894, Wilson then served as director-general of military 
education from 1895 until retiring in 1898. He died in Kent 
on 25 October 1905. 


See also Abu Klea, Battle of; Gordon Relief Expedition; 

Intelligence; Stewart, Major General Sir Herbert; Wolseley, Field 

Marshal Garnet J. 

References: Barthorp (1984); Fergusson (1984); Mansfield 
(1971); Preston (1967); Symons (1965) 


Wingate, General Sir (Francis) Reginald 
(1861-1953) 

General Sir (Francis) Reginald Wingate devoted his life to 
service in Egypt and the Sudan. He was first assigned to 
Egypt as a lieutenant in 1883 and departed from the region 
for the last time in 1919. Despite his almost continuous and 
distinguished service in Egypt and the Sudan, Wingate’s 
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reputation has been eclipsed by those of Major General 
Charles G. Gordon, Field Marshal Earl Horatio H. Kitchener, 
and others. 

Wingate was born on 25 June 1861 in Scotland. After 
gr aduating from Woolwich in 1880 he was commissioned a 
Royal Artillery lieutenant and posted to India the following 
year. Highly ambitious and having a skill for foreign lan- 
guages , he was transferred in 1883 to Egypt and the Egypt- 
ian Army and partic ipated in the Gordon Relief Ex pedition 
(1884-1885). In 1889, Wingate became chief of military 
intelli gence of the Egyptian Army. A contemporary jou rnal- 
ist observed that “whatever there was to know, Colonel 
Wingate su rely knew it, for he makes it his business to know 
everyth ing” (Steevens 1898, p. 64). 

Wingate was active in the quest to avenge Gordon and 
defeat the French in the imperial scramble for the Sudan. 
Wingate was with Major General (later Field Marshal Earl) 
Sir Horatio H. Kitchener, the sird ar, at the Bat tles of Atbara (8 
April 1898) and Omdurman (2 September 1898), and at 
Fashoda later that month. He was knighted for his services 
in the Sudan campaign . Wingate also comm anded the forces 
at the Battle of Umm Diwaykarat (24 November 1899), 
where the Khalifa and many of his key subordinates were 
killed, thus ending the Mahdiya in the Sudan. In 1899, in 
succession to Kitchener, Wingate became sirdar (com- 
mander in chief) of the Egyptian Army and governor- gen- 
eral of the Sudan (1899-1916). Finally, Wingate served as 
high commissioner in Egypt (1916-1919). Wingate died at 
age ninety-one in 1953. 


See also Atbara, Battle of; Egyptian Army; Fashoda Incident; 

Gordon, Major General Charles G.; Gordon Relief Expedition; 

Khalifa; Kitchener, Field Marshal Horatio H.; Omdurman, 

Battle of; Reconquest of the Sudan; Sirdar; Sudan; Woolwich, 

Royal Military Academy 

References: Arthur (1920); Barthorp (1984b); Daly (1997); 
Neillands (1996); Steevens (1898); Wingate (1892); Wingate 
(1955) 


Wolseley, Field Marshal Garnet J., First Viscount 
Wolseley of Cairo and Wolseley in the County of 
Stafford (1833-1913) 

Field Marshal Viscount Garnet J. Wols eley dom inated British 
milit ary affairs to such a large extent during the second half 
of the nineteenth century that he was known as “our only 
General” (Lehmann 1964, p. 283). He epitomized unmiti- 


gated gallantry in battle and coolness under fire, was 
wounded on numerous occasions, and was a leading pro- 
gressive and reformer with the goal of modernizing the 
British Army. His career culm inated as British Army com- 
mander in chief (1895-1900). 

Wols eley was born on 4 June 1833 in County Dublin, Ire- 
land. His father, a retired army major, died when Wols eley 
was a child. After repeated applications to the Duke of 
Wellington, Wols eley received a commission without pur- 
chase on 21 July 1852. He was initi ally ga zet tedinto the 12th 
Foot but immedi ately transferred to the 80th Foot (later the 
South Staffordshire Regiment), then on orders to active 
service in Burma. 

Wols eley had a burning desire, an obsession, to excel in 
his military career and reach the pin nacle of his profession. 
He was brave almost to the point of being suicidal, and he 
was convinced “the best possible way to get ahead in the 
army was to try to get killed every time he had the chance” 
(Lehmann 1964, p. 13). He distinguished hims elf in action 
during the Second Burma War (1853); the Crimean War 
(1855-1856), when he was recommended for the Victoria 
Cross; the Indian Mutiny (1857-1859); and the Second 
China War (1860). At the age of twenty-seven, Wols eley was 
a lieutenant colonel—having earned each promotion with- 
out pu rchase—who had distinguished hims elf in four cam- 
paigns and had been mentioned in dispatches nine times. 

In 1861, Wols eley was assigned as assist ant quartermas- 
ter-general in Canada, where he spent the next decade and 
devoted hims elf to the study of the profession of arms and 
the testing of his theories of milit ary organization and train- 
ing. Wolseley visited the Confederate leadersh ip during the 
American Civil War, and in June 1865 he was promoted to 
full colonel and assigned as deputy qu artermaster-general. 
His collection of practical milit ary information for the use of 
regimental officers and soldiers in the field, Soldier’s Pocket 
Book for Field Service, was published in 1869. The blunt 
comments in th is volu me of fended many traditionalists, but 
it brought him to the at tention of the reform-minded secre- 
tary of state for war, Edward T. Cardwell. 

In 1870, as the quartermaster- gener al in Canada, Wols e- 
ley was appointed to his first independent comm and—to 
lead an ex pedition to suppress a rebellion led by Louis Riel. 
The Red River Expedition (August-September 1870) was 
noted for its careful planning and logistical preparations, 
especially crucial considering the vast dist ances involved 
and lack of resupply capability. 
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This expedition was an unmitigated success at minimal 
cost, and Wols eley was knighted on his return to England. 

Wolseley was gaining the reputation of a reformer and 
progressive thinker. He was summoned by Cardwell to the 
War Office in 1871 to serve as assist ant adjut ant-gener al and 
advis er to Cardwell on issues such as terms of service and 
the abolition of purchase. At the War Office, Wols eley was 
constantly at odds with the Field Marshal H.R.H. Prince 
George E, Second Duke of Cambridge, the commander in 
chief, over military reforms, and their adversarial relation- 
ship continued until Wols eley succeeded the Duke of Cam- 
bridge in 1895. 

In 1873, the Second Ashanti War broke out and, bas ed on 
his earlier success es and as a reward for his staunch support 
of and assist ance to Cardwell, Wols eley was selected to com- 
mand the expedition. He took with him a select group of 
officers, some of whom had served on the Red River Ex pe- 
dition and most of whom were to serve with him for the 
remainder of hiscareer. This group, which became known as 
the Ashanti Ring (and later the Wolseley Ring or Wols eley 
Gang), was the target of much jealousy. Critics claimed 
Wols eley was “using the finest steel of our army to cut brush- 
wood” (Lehmann 1964, p. 166), but in the abs ence of a gen- 
eral staff or permanent divisional structure, Wols eley was 
trying to be as effective and efficient as possible. 

Wolseley reached Cape Coast Castle in October 1873, and 
his troops landed the following January. His plan was to keep 
his troops in the country for as short a time as possible, 
thereby diminishing the chances of casualties and dis ease 
contracted from the pestilent climate of the Gold Coast, 
known as the “white man's grave” On 21 January 1874, his 
troops defeated King Kof fee at Amoaful , and four days later, 
the capital, Kumasi, was occupied. Again, this campaign 
epitom ized flawless preparations. As a result of his relatively 
quick and inex pensive success in the Ashanti War, Wols eley 
was showered with honors on his return to England, includ- 
ing promotion to permanent major gener al and two kni ght- 
hoods . Wols eley’s recognition was probably also intended to 
subtly recognizeand reinforce Cardwell’s Reforms . 

Wolseley became a popular hero in England. George 
Grossmith made hims elf up as Wols eley to sing “The Mod- 
ern Major-General” in Gilbert and Sullivan’s The Pirates of 
Penzance and caricatu red his mannerisms and dress (Davis 
and Weavers 1927, p.588). The press sang prais es of Wols e- 
ley, whom Prime Min ister Ben jam in Disr aeli gave the sobri- 
quet of “our only General;’ and it became a national habit, in 


an emergency, to “send for Wols eley” (Morris 1973, p. 402). 
“All Sir Garnet” became the universal tonic for every 
national ailment, and “cough syrup and boot-pdish manu- 
facturers, as well as music-hall lyric ists, who used his br and 
name to admonish the public, helped to perpetuate the leg- 
end of his enduring effectiveness” (Preston 1967, p. xiii). 

Wolseley continued to rise in his profession. He was 
assigned as governor of Natal in 1875. As a lieutenant gen- 
eral, Wols eley was selected in 1878 to be the high comm is- 
sioner and commander in chief of the newly acquired island 
of Cyprus. After the British debacle at Is andlwana (22 Janu- 
ary 1879) during the Zulu War, the government chose Wols e- 
ley to restore the situation. He replaced Lieutenant General 
(later Gener al) Frederick A. Thesi ger, Second Baron Chelms- 
ford, as commander of Her Majesty’s forces in South Africa, 
but Chelmsford won the Battle of Ulundi (4 July 1879) before 
Wolseley arrived in South Africa. After the capture of the 
Zulu chief Cetshwayo kaM pande and the suppression of the 
Sekukuni uprising, Wolseley returned to England in 1880. 
Wolseley then served as quarterm aster- general before being 
s elected as adjut ant-general in 1882. 

In January 1882, the Egyptian Army under Colonel 
Ahmed Arabi rebelled, threatening the khedive (viceroy) as 
well as British financial interests in and control of the Suez 
Canal. The British sent an expeditionary force under Wols e- 
ley’s comm and to Egypt. This force eventually totaled 40,560 
officers and men from England, and Mediterranean and 
Indian stations, and was one of the largest single expeditions 
ever dispatched by Britain to that time. Wolseley left Eng- 
land on 15 August 1882. 

Through a feint at Alexandria and a plan that deceived 
some of his own generals, Wolseley captured the Egyptian 
garrison at Port Said and then secretly tr ansferred his troops 
down the Suez Canal to Ismailia. A sharp action at Kassassin 
brought his force before Arabis fortifications at Tel el-Kebir. 
Conducting a night march in bat tle formation—a maneuver 
almost unprecedented and seldom replicated—Wols eley 
seized the rebel stronghold at dawn on 13 September 1882, 
routed Arabi’s forces, and promptly occupied Cairo. The sec- 
retary of state for war, Hugh Childers, called this “the most 
perfect milit ary achievement England has seen for many a 
long year” (Barthorp 1984b, p. 73). As a result, Wolseley was 
promoted to full gener al and raised to the peerage as Baron 
Wols eley of Cairo, and Wols eley in the County of Stafford. 

After his return to England, Wolseley resu med his posi- 
tion of adjut ant-general. In January 1884, his friend, Maj or 
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Gener al Charles G. Gordon, accepted a special mission to go 
to the Sudan and investigate the possibility of evacuating the 
region after it was overrun by Muslim fanatics called 
dervishes. Gordon reached Khartoum early in February 
1884, and on 12 March 1884 the dervish hordes descended 
on the Nile and laid siege to Khartoum. After consider able 
public and private debate and government procrastination, 
funding for an ex pedition to relieve Gordon was authori zed 
in August 1884. Wolseley was appointed to command this 
ex pedition, and he arrived in Cairo on 9 September 1884. 
Finally, on 19 September, Wolseley received the order 
authorizing him to proceed to the res cue of Gordon, and on 
8 October 1884 he received the final instructions that were to 
guide his mission. 

The Gordon Relief Ex pedition, due to government pro- 
crastination and other factors, including Wolseley’s route 
selection, was arguably a forlorn hope from the beginning. 
After tremendous ef forts against the Nile River, deserts, and 
the dervishes, the ex pedition arrived near Khartoum on 28 
January 1885, only to learn that the city had fallen and Gor- 
don had been killed two days earlier, after holding out for 
317 days. 

Wols eley had believed totally in the cause of the ex pedi- 
tion, telling his wife that “the campaign to save Gordon was 
on the highest level of chivalric enterprise,’ and that it was 
“the very first war in the Victorian era in which the object 
was entirely worthy” (Mc Court 1967, p. 168). The murder of 
Gordon and military defeat shattered Wolseley mentally, 
physically, and professionally at a time when he was seem- 
ingly at the apex of h is power. Though he received other hon- 
ors, promotions, and selection to serve as commander in 
chief, Wols eley never recovered from this devastating blow 
and never received another comm and in the field. 

Returning again to his assignment as adjut ant-general, 
Wols eley continued to champion milit ary reform, especially 
promotion based on merit, rather than seniority, and 
increas ed his milit ary writing. 

In April 1890, it was propos ed that Wols eley replace Gen- 
eral (later Field Marshal Earl) Sir Frederick S. Roberts, 
V.C.—hisrival and “leader” of the opposing Roberts Ring— 
as comm ander in chief, India, a position Wols eley had cov- 
eted a decade earlier. But Wolseley had aged consider ably in 
that ten-year period and preferred the less strenuous and 
less controversial position of commander in chief, Ireland. 
Eventually, Roberts was persuaded to remain in India, and 
Wols eley wanted to be close to home —and the War Office— 


in the event of an unex pected vacancy in the position of 
comm ander in chief. 

Wolseley received his field marshal’s baton in 1894, and 
when the aged Duke of Cambridge finally retired in 1895, 
Wols eley succeeded him as commander in chief. Wols eley 
found the long-sought position greatly reduced in power, 
import ance, influence, and autonomy. 

Wols eley’s memory, unfortunately, faded quickly after he 
became commander in chief, and his effectiveness was 
reduced. Amid advances in preparedness and mobilization 
procedures, as well as the initial controversies of the Second 
Boer War (1899-1902), Wolseley, “the greatest soldier Eng- 
land produced since Wellington” (Lehmann 1964, p. 388), 
retired in November 1900. Wols eley was a prolificauthor and 
military commentator, and his autobiography, The Story of a 
Soldier’ Life, an incomplete and sketchy docu ment covering 
his life up to the Second Ashanti War, was published in 1903. 
Wols eley then faded away and died quietly near Mentone, 
France, on 26 March 1913. He was buried near Wellington's 
tomb in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

There can be no question as to Wolseley’s courage and 
indomitable spirit, his dynamic leadership attributes and 
organizational abilities, and his advocacy of reforms to mod- 
ernize the British Army. Wolseley led a magnificent, adventu r- 
ous life, but as one member of the Ashanti Ring commented, 
“The tragedy of Wolseley’s life was that he never encountered 
a foe worthy of hin? (Lehmann 1964, p. 391). In any event, 
Wolseley—heroic, ambitious, efficient, ruthless, outspoken, 
and generally progressive—was a dominant force in Queen 
Victorias Army du ring the zenith of the British Empire. 
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Women and the Army 

The phrase “officers and their ladies; sergeants and their 
wives; soldiers and their women” (Neuberg 1989, p. 85) 
sums up army at titudes and values in regard to females du r- 
ing the nineteenth century. During this time , women did not 
officially serve as comm issioned or enlisted members of the 
British Army, but they performed import ant functions that 
supported service members. In many respects, marriage 
was considered incompatible with soldiering during this 
period, although measures were eventually taken to improve 
the situation. 

Armies have frequently attracted camp followers and 
others, especially women. Many of these women were wives 
of soldiers and were recognized by the army near the end of 
the seventeenth century. A small number of army wives 
accompanied their husbands on campaign during the 
Napoleonic Wars. Women were a normal feature of the 
British Army until late in the nineteenth century, as “sutlers 
trading in meat and drink, as wives, daughters, prostitutes, 
cooks, nurses, midwives, seamstresses and lau ndresses, 
women were an integral part of the military train and 
moved freely between these roles and others according to 
circu mst ances” (Trustr am 1984, p. 11). 

Soldiers’ barr acks were frequently unhealthy and unsani- 
tary, and this situation was made worse when a small num- 
ber of soldiers’ fam ilies, beginning in about 1790, were per- 
mitted to live in the barracks. Gener ally wives and ch ildren 
would live in a screened-off corner of the barracks (called 
the corner system), or a number of families would be per- 
mitted to live together in a single room. In May 1857, for 
example, at seven army camps, there were 3,087 wives and 
3,685 children. Generally, about 6 percent of the soldiers 
were allowed to marry and have their families live in the 
barr acks. These authori zed wives and ch ildren were consid- 
ered “on the strength” of the soldier’s regiment. 

There were no regulations regarding officer marriages, 
although the informal rule, largely due to financial con- 
str aints, was that “subalterns may not marry, capt ains might 


marry, majors should marry, and lieutenant colonels must 
marry” (Farwell 1981, p. 233). About 25 percent of all officers 
were married in 1851 and 1861, a figu re that inc reased to 34 
percent in 1871. 

When a regiment was ordered overseas during the first 
half of the nineteenth century, a lot tery was held to deter- 
mine which of the wives on the strength would be allowed to 
accompany their husbands. By regulation, 12 women for 
every 100 soldiers were allowed to accompany their hus- 
bands to India, with 6 women per 100 soldiers perm it ted to 
accompany their hus bands to other overs eas postings. Wives 
not permitted to accompany their hus bands overs eas were 
given a small monetary allowance to enable them to go to 
the place where they would live while their husband was 
overseas, and then claim parish and other relief. This fre- 
quently caused misery and destitution, and wives were 
known to engage in prostitution simply to survive. This sit- 
uation was later improved by the introduction of separ ation 
allowances, methods the soldier could use to rem it money to 
his fam ily, and widows and children’s pensions. 

The Crimean War (1854-1856) was the last major con- 
flict in which wives were allowed to accompany their hus- 
bands on active service. Many suffered tremendous hard- 
ships, and when this news reached England, a relief fund for 
them was started. This also led to additional reforms and 
greater recognition of families by the milit ary, as well as the 
construction of permanent quarters for married soldiers 
and their fam ilies. 

The Crimean War also marked a watershed in services 
women were able to provide the British Army, especially in 
the medical field. Florence Nightingale read of the horrible 
conditions and soldiers suf fering in the Crimea and volun- 
teered to head a female nursing staff at the milit ary hospital 
at Scut ari. She initially recruited 38 female nurses to serve 
with her, and they contributed significantly to improving 
hospital conditions for the soldiers in the Crimea, especially 
over the first harsh winter of 1854-1855. Seven female 
nurs es later accompanied the British force to South Africa in 
1879, and 32 served in Egypt and the Sudan between 1882 
and 1885. A modest ex pansion, from 60 fem ale army nurs es 
in 1890 to 72 in 1898, was made, and about 800 army nurses 
served in the Second Boer War (1899-1902). 

British Army regulations in 1867 for the first time spec i- 
fied the number of soldiers who could be married in each 
regiment. These included all regimental staff sergeants, 60 
percent of other sergeants, and 7 percent of the other ranks. 
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The other ranks were required to have served seven years in 
the army with demonstrated good conduct before they 
could request to get married. In 1885, for example, the 1st 
Battalion, Connaught Rangers, had 134 wives and 142 chil- 
dren on the strength. 

Mid- Victorian efforts to regulate and accommodate the 
soldiers’ families were also designed to help reduce soldier 
licentious ness and drunkenness, control prostitution, mini- 
mize venereal disease, and enhance the efficiency and ef fec- 
tiveness of the British Army. These measures were also taken 
to at tempt to conform with and impose on the lower classes 
higher standards of morality, and to make milit ary service 
more attr active to potential recruits. 

Throughout the remainder of the Victorian era, improve- 
ments were made in the status of soldiers’ wives and the liv- 
ing conditions of their fam ilies . 


See also Crimean War; Military Medicine, British Army— 

Medical Personnel; Military Medicine, British Army— 

Sanitation; Military Medicine, British Army—Venereal 

Disease; Nightingale, Florence 
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Wood, Field Marshal Sir (Henry) Evelyn M., V.C. 
(1838-1919) 

Field Marshal Sir (Henry) Evelyn M. Wood, a key member of 
the Ashanti Ring, was one of the most courageous and 
charismatic— and politically astute—senior British Army 
officers of the late Victorian era. He was also known as an 
innovative troop trainer. 

Wood was born on 9 February 1838 at Cressing, Essex, 
England. He was educated at Marlborough College and 
entered the Royal Navy as a midshipman in 1852. He served 
in the Crimean War, first on a sh ipin the Black Sea then ina 
naval brigade ashore. Wounded in the arm, Wood was 
invalided to England, where he resigned from the Royal 
Navy and was ga zet teda cornet in the 13th Li ght Dragoons. 
He returned to the Crimea in 1856 and at the end of the year 
returned to his regiment in Ireland. Wood was recom- 
mended for, but did not receive, the Victoria Cross for his 
gallantry in the Crimea. 

When the Indian Mutiny broke out in 1857, Wood, eager 
to see action, exchanged into the 17th Lancers and partici- 
pated in some of the final operations of the war. In Decem- 


ber 1859, Wood led an attack that routed a group of ei ghty 
rebels at Sindhara, and was awarded the Victoria Cross for 
his gallant leadership in this successful mission. 

After his return to England, Wood tr ansferred to the 73rd 
Regiment in 1862 and completed the Staff College course 
two years later. He then served in a number of staff posi- 
tions. Wood, largely as a result of his proven gallantry, was 
selected by Major General (later Field Marshal Vis count) Sir 
Garnet J. Wols eley to serve as a staff officer for the ex pedition 
deploying to Ashantiland. Wood commanded a regiment of 
native levies with distinction. Upon his return to England, 
he served on the staff at Aldershot before going with his reg- 
iment to South Africa in 1878. 

Wood’s tim ing was propitious. After participating in an 
ex pedition to suppress the Gai kas, the British invaded Zulu- 
land. Wood commanded the Left Flank Column during the 
Zulu War, and his force was routed at Hlobane (28 March 
1879). At Khambula the following day, Wood’s force was able 
to thwart and defeat Zulu attacks, and killed many Zulus in 
a ruthless pursuit. He participated in the capture of Ulundi 
(4 July 1879), at which the Zulu Army was basically 
destroyed. After return ing to England, Wood was knighted 
for his Zulu War services and appointed to command the 
Chatham District. He became a favorite of Queen Victoria. 

After the outbreak of the First Boer War in December 
1880, Wood was sent to Natal with reinforcements and as 
second in command to Major Gener al Sir George Pomeroy- 
Colley. After the Battle of Majuba Hill (27 February 1881), in 
which Pomeroy- Calley was killed, Wood signed a truce with 
the Boers on 6 March 1881. Wolseley and many others 
thought Wood should have resigned his comm ission instead 
of signing the “ignominious’ treaty with the Boers. 

Wood commanded a brigade under Wolseley during the 
British expedition to quell Arabi Pasha in Egypt in 1882 but 
saw little action. After the British occupied Egypt, Wood 
became the first sirdar (commander in chief) of the new 
Egyptian Army in early 1883, and held this position for two 
years. In 1885, Wood comm anded the lines of communica- 
tion during the Gordon Relief Expedition. During this 
period there was considerable friction between Wood and 
other members of the Ashanti Ring, many of whom held 
senior rank and were ex tremely ambitious , competitive, and 
jealous. While Wols eley prais ed him officially, he privately 
wrote that Wood was vain, self-seeking, and “puzzle- 
headed” (Preston 1967, p. 85). 

Wood returned to England in June 1885 and comm anded 
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the Eastern District until 1889, when he was given com- 
mand of the army’s main training center, Aldershot. Wood 
was instrumental in conducting innovative and realistic 
training, and improved many aspects of the soldiers’ st an- 
dard of living. He then served at the War Office for eight 
years, first as quartermaster- general (1893-1897), pro- 
moted to full gener alin 1895, and then as adjutant-general 
(1897-1901). Wood’s last milit ary assign ment was as com- 
mander of the II Army Corps (later Southern Comm and) 
from 1901 to 1904. He was promoted to field marshal on 8 
April 1903. 

Wood remained concerned with soldiers’ affairs and con- 
tinued writing books on military history, including his own 
autobiography, From Midshipman to Field Marshal, in 1906.A 
plaque to memorialize Wood, who died in 1919, was erected 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral. It read: “Intrepid in Action, Untiring in 
Duty[:] For Queen and Country” (Farwell 1985, p. 266). 
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Cross; Wolseley, Field Marshal Garnet J.; Zulu War 
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Woolwich, Royal Military Academy 
The Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, was established in 
1741, near the Royal Artillery Depot at Woolwich, with the 
objective, as stated in its first charter, of produc ing “good 
officers of Artillery and perfect Engineers” (Royal Milit ary 
Academy 2001, p. 1). The Corps of Royal Engineers, ori gi- 
nally an all-officer corps, remained a component of the 
Royal Regiment of Artillery until 1787. Both remained 
under the control of the Board of Ordnance and were collec- 
tively referred to as the Ordnance Corps until reforms were 
enacted in 1856. 

The Royal Engineers and Royal Artillery were also 
referred to as the “scientific corps” because of the tech nical 
nature of their duties and the requirement to complete an 


examination prior to entry at Woolwich, complete the for- 
mal progr amof instruction there, and pass another compre- 
hensive exam prior to comm ission ing. These were stringent 
requirements, considering that up to 1849, at least 90 per- 
cent of the new commissions in the guards, cavalry, and 
infantry in the British Army at home were either given to, or 
purchased by, men who had not undergone any formal 
adm ission or educational tests. 

About 100 cadets entered Woolwich annually. Each spent 
two to four years in theory class es before passing into a final 
practical course, although the length of the entire program 
of instruction fluctuated with the demand for new officers. 
Seven hours per day were devoted to studying. 

An incentive to study at Woolwich was the fact that upon 
comm ission ing, the new officers were placed on an order of 
merit list. This was significant because at the time promo- 
tion in the Ordnance Corps was by seniority, not purchase. 
(The system of purchasing officer commissions was abol- 
ished in 1871.) Moreover, when there were more candidates 
than vacancies in the Royal Engineers—which at one time 
offered bet ter pay and had more assignment opportu n ities 
than the Royal Artillery — only those higher on the order of 
merit list became Royal Engineers. 

The minimum admission age at Woolwich was initially 
fourteen years, but between 1855 and 1858, it was increas ed 
to seventeen years. Stiffer entrance examinations were 
required at Woolwich, and candidates were examined in 
eight subjects (Classics, mathematics, English, French or 
another modern language, history with geography, natural 
sciences, ex perimental sciences, and drawing ) . Adm ission to 
Woolwich also became partially competitive. Between 1855 
and 1858, about 60 percent of those entering Woolwich were 
either university educated or public school educated. By 
1890, about 90 percent of Woolwich entrants were public 
school educated. 

In 1936, it was decided to amalgamate Woolwich and the 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst, a process completed in 
1947 with the opening of the Royal Milit ary Academy, Sand- 
hurst. 

Woolwich was also called the Shop, since its first building 
was a converted workshop at the Woolwich Ars enal. 


See also Officers, British Army—Sources of Commissioning; 

Officers, British Army—Training and Education; Sandhurst, 

Royal Military College 
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Yeomanry 

The yeomanry was British part - time volunteer cavalry. On 
27 March 1794, at the beginning of the Napoleonic Wars 
when Brit ain feared possible invasion, a bill was introduced 
in Parliament to authorize the use of volunteers who did 
not want to serve with the standing forces or the militia. 
These forces were officially called the Gentlemen and Yeo- 
man Cavalry, and they were called to duty in case of inva- 
sion and for “the suppression of riots and tumults” (Talbot 
2001, p. 46). The name is derived from the Middle English 
“yeoman; roughly mean ing a countryman of respect able 
standing. The nobility and gentry were commissioned as 
officers, and freeholders and others served in the ranks. 
Each man had to provide his own horse, while uniforms 
and saddlery were provided by the officers or by county 
subscription and the government provided weapons. Over 
time yeomanry units were combined into county regi- 
ments of about 500 men each. 

On anumber of occasions the yeomanry assisted the civil 
power, especially during the social and industrial unrest 
between 1816 and 1844. The last time the yeom anry served 
in thismanner was in 1867, when a local magistrate called it 
out to “overawe” food rioters in Devon. The establishment of 
police forces also reduced the use of the yeoman ry. 

The home secret ary was responsible for the yeomanry 
until 1871, when control was passed to the secretary of 
state for war. In 1888, yeomanry units became liable for 
service anywhere within the United Kingdom in case of 
invasion. After the British defeats of Black Week (December 
1899) during the Second Boer War, it became obvious that 
the British Army had insufficient res erves. The yeomanry, 


which some considered “too largely a theatrical reminis- 
cence of the Cavalry which fought in the Crimea and the 
Peninsular” (Pakenham 1979, p. 263), was renamed the 
“Imperial Yeomanry” and organized into regiments, with 
companies from each sent to South Africa. The perform- 
ance of the Imperial Yeomanry, which totaled over 34,000 
in South Africa, was considered mixed, and they sustained 
more casualties from dis ease than battle. After the capture 
of the 13th Battalion of the Imperial Yeomanry at Lindley 
on 31 May 1900, critics reputed that the “TY” on their hat 
badges stood for “I Yield” 

On 17 April 1901, the yeomanry units in the United 
Kingdom were reorganized as Imperial Yeomanry in 
mounted infantry regiments of 596 all ranks, with four 
squadrons and a mach ine- gun section. 

In 1908, the yeomanry was combined with volunteer 
infantry battalions to form the Territorial Force under War 
Office supervision. 


See also Boer War, Second (1899-1902); Cardwell Reforms; 

Civil-Military Relations; Haldane, Richard B.; Home Defense; 

Militia; Volunteers; War Office 
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Younghusband, Colonel Sir Francis E. 
(1863-1942) 

Colonel Sir Francis E. Younghus band was a British Army 
officer, explorer, and avid participant in the Great Game 
who led the first foreign milit ary ex pedition to Tibet, “the 
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last, great, mysterious, unexplored country in the world” 
(French 1994, p. 66), in 1903-1904. 

Younghusband was born on 31 May 1863 at Murree, 
India, where his father, a future major general, was serving 
in the Indian Army. Four of his uncles and two of his broth- 
ers also served in the Indian Army, and Younghusband’s 
uncle, R. B. Shaw, was the first Englishman to cross the 
Himalayas to Yarkand and Kashgar. After graduation from 
the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, Younghus band was 
comm issioned in 1882 in the King’s Dr agoon Guards, then 
posted in Meerut. 

After two years of frustrating regimental soldiering, 
Younghusband was selected by his division commander to 
reconnoiter the Kohat frontier area. The Great Game was 
heating up again as Russia continued to expand in Central 
Asia toward India. This experience whet Younghusband’s 
appetite for travel and adventure and he decided to become 
a “great explorer.” After his first exploration, Younghusband 
was attached to the Intelligence Department of the Indian 
Army. 

In 1886, Younghus band participated in an ex pedition to 
Manchuria, and on the return trip from Peking, he became 
the first European to cross the Gobi Des ert by its direct 
route. Further expeditions in the Himalayas, where he 
ex plored various mount ain passes, rivers, and so on —pos- 
sible Russian invasion routes—followed. On one of his 
ex peditions, he encountered Russian Army Capt ain Gromb- 
chevski, who was ex ploring possible routes into India from 
the north. 

In 1889, Younghusband was appointed to the Foreign 
Department of the Indian Government and continued his 
explorations. He established a reputation as a Central Asian 
explorer “of the first rank.” Younghusband became the first 
political officer in Hunza, and in 1893-1894 he was political 
agent in Chitral and met George Curzon (later Marquess of 
Kedleston), who became viceroy of India in 1899. In 1895, 
You nghus band accompanied the Chitr al Relief Force. After a 
long leave, he retu rned to India and served in various locales. 


Curzon became alarmed when he learned of Tibetan mis- 
sions to Russia in 1900 and 1901 and of a rumored secret 
agreement bet ween Russia and China pert ain ing to Tibet in 
1902. Younghusband led the Tibet Frontier Commission in 
1903 to establish trade and other relations with Tibet and try 
to forestall any type of Russian political infiltration into 
Tibet, but this mission was unsuccessful. 

Later in 1903, the British authorized an expedition to 
Tibet to redress the humiliation of the earlier failed mission. 
You nghus band, promoted to colonel to raise his prestige as a 
negotiator, was selected to command the Tibet Mission. The 
mission, including its 1,150-man milit ary escort, begin n ing 
in December 1903, traveled over unimaginably rugged ter- 
rain in inhospitable weather toward Gyantse. It fought a 
number of sharp engagements with Tibetan forces, defeating 
them each time, and finally arrived at the Forbidden City of 
Lhasa on 3 August 1904. After negotiations, the Treaty of 
Lhasa was signed on 7 September 1904, and contained ten 
articles, highlighting free trade between India and Tibet, free 
communications, rights of access, and so on. Its mission 
complete, the Younghusband Expedition, as it came to be 
known, returned to India on 25 October 1904. Younghusband 
was at the apex of his popularity, received a knighthood, and 
continued serving the Indian Govern ment until 1909. 

While Younghusband held no further official employ- 
ment after 1909, he founded in 1915 a patriotic, short-lived 
movement, Fight for Right, and later a number of other 
ph ilosoph ical, reli gious and mystical organizations. In 1919, 
Younghus band became president of the Royal Geographic 
Society. He chaired the Mount Everest Committee, organiz- 
ing the first four expeditions to the world’s highest peak. 
Younghus band was astonish ingly prolific, writing no fewer 
than twelve books between 1920 and 1930. He died on 31 
July 1942. 


See also Great Game ; India; North-West Frontier; Penjdeh 
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Zulu War (1879) 

The Zulu War was one of many colonial campaigns in 
which the British Army served as the instru ment of British 
imperialism. The conflict, fought against an indi genous 
adversary the British initially underestimated, is remark- 
able for battles that included perhaps the most humiliating 
defeat in British military history—the Battle of Is andl- 
wana (22 January 1879)—and one of its most heroic feats 
of martial arms — the defense of Rorke’s Drift (22-23 Jan- 
uary 1879). 

In the 1870s, the British embarked on new imperialistic 
ventures to confederate South Africa and make the region 
economically self-sufficient. They were also concerned 
with forestalling the colonization of more territory by 
other European powers. The British annexed the neigh- 
boring Transvaal in 1877, determined to retain the dia- 
mond and gold deposits there. As a result, the British 
inherited the Boer bo rder disputes with the Zulus. The 
British, who had previously supported the Zulus, reversed 
their policy and engineered a territorial dispute as a basis 
for a confrontation. Cetshwayo kaMpande, who had been 
Zulu king since 1872, was given an ultimatum on 11 
December 1878 to dismantle his army and turn over to the 
British those guilty of recent border violations. He was 
bewildered by this turn of events. 

The British assembled at Fort Pearson on the Tugela 
River and invaded Zululand on 11 January 1879 after their 
ultimatum ex pired. The British forces in South Africa, com- 
manded by Lieutenant General (later Gener al) Frederick A. 
Thesiger, Second Baron Chelmsford, tot aled about 16,000 
soldiers, which included about 9,000 native levies. Some 


977 wagons, 56 carts, 10,023 oxen, 803 horse, and 398 
mules, with 2,000 ex tra locals to drive them, were required 
to support th is force. 

The British force that invaded Zululand was divided into 
five columns. The center column (No.3), which Chelmsford 
and his headquarters accompanied, was commanded by 
Colonel Richard Glyn. Th is 4,709-man colu mn was to cross 
the Tugela River at Rorke’s Drift and conduct the main 
attack directly at Cet shwayo’s royal kr aal (homestead) at 
Ulundi. The left column (No. 4) was commanded by 
Colonel (later Field Marshal Sir) (Henry) Evelyn M. Wood, 
V.C. Colonel Charles K. Pearson, comm anding the right col- 
umn (No. 1), was to initially establish an advanced base at 
Eshowe, then coordinate with Chelmsford so his column 
and Wood’s column would converge with the center col- 
umn at Ulundi. The No. 2 column, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Anthony W. Durnford and consisting mainly 
of native troops, was broken up, although Du rnford and the 
Natal Native Horse was subsequently ordered to join No. 3 
column. Colonel H. Rowlands’s No. 5 column guarded the 
Zululand frontier. 

The center column reached Is andlwana, 10 miles from 
Rorke’s Drift, on 20 January 1879. British forces recon noi- 
tering the area found a number of Zulu soldiers the next 
day, but did not realize they were stragglers from the 
23,000-man main Zulu Army. On 22 January, Chelmsford 
took about half the center column (mainly 2nd Battalion, 
24th Regiment with four guns) to find and engage the Zulu 
Army. He left about 1,700 British and African soldiers (1st 
Battalion, 24th Regiment and two guns) to guard the base 
camp at Isandlwana. During Chelmsford’s absence, the 
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Zulu War 


main Zulu Army attacked and verit ably wiped out the force 
at Isandlwana. At the Bat tle of Is andlwana, which was more 
of a slaughter than a battle, 1,329 of the white and African 
soldiers were barbarously killed in what was one of the most 
shameful defeats in British milit ary history. 

On the night of 22-23 January 1879, about 4,000 Zulus 
attacked the center column's small supply base and hospital 
at Rorke’s Drift. The small force at Rorke’s Drift (8 officers 
and 131 other ranks), the nucleus of which was Company B, 
2nd Battalion, 24th Regiment, under the over all comm and 
of Lieutenant (later Colonel) John R. M. Chard, held off 
repeated Zulu onslaughts throughout the night. The gallant 
defense of Rorke’s Drift was recognized by an unprece- 
dented award of eleven Victoria Crosses. 

Pearson's No. 1 colu mn cross ed the Tugela River into Zul- 
uland on 12 January 1879. His forces built Fort Tenedos, a 
mud fortification on the Zululand side of the Tugela across 
from Fort Pearson, and continued to advance. On 22 Janu- 
ary, a 6,000-man Zulu force surprised Pearson's colu mnnear 
the Inyez ane River. After a fierce skirm ish, the British coun- 
terattacked and forced the Zulus to retreat, at a cost of 10 
men killed and 16 wounded. The British reached the aban- 
doned Norwegian Mission Station at Eshowe the following 
day. These soldiers began to establish a supply station by 
constructing a mud fort with entrenchment and timber 
ramparts called Fort Eshowe. 

On 28 January 1879, Pearson learned of the Zulu victory 
at Is andlwana and dec ided to remain at Eshowe. After send- 
ing some mounted troops back to Fort Tenedos, Pearson had 
1,700 soldiers with him at Fort Eshowe. This position was 
then besieged by Zulus. 

After the disaster at Isandlwana, Chelmsford retreated 
and reassembled a 6,000-man force at Fort Pearson. This 
new force, including reinforcements from St. Helena, Ceylon, 
and the Naval Bri gade, departed on 29 March 1879 from Fort 
Tenedos to relieve Fort Eshowe. On 1 April 1879, Chelms- 
ford’s relief column encamped 15 miles from Eshowe on the 
south bank of the Inyezane River near the kraal of 
Gingindlovu, which had been burned by Pearson’s column 
ten weeks earlier. 

Zulus were seen massing in the hills around Gingindlovu 
that evening. Two large enemy columns, totaling about 
12,000 Zulus, attacked out of the thick mist the following 
morn ing, 2 April 1879. British Gatling guns opened up first 
on the attacking hordes, and well aimed rifle volley fire and 
rockets prevented the Zulus from coming within stabbing 


distance of the fortified British camp. As the Zulu attack 
wavered, Chelmsford ordered out his cavalry, which ruth- 
lessly pursued and killed any fleeing Zulus. The entire bat tle 
was over in about ninty minutes and resulted in a total Zulu 
rout. About 500 Zulu dead were counted in front of the British 
positions, and another 600 were killed during their retreat. 
British casualties were 13 all ranks killed and 46 wounded. 
Eshowe was relieved on 3 April. After the Eshowe fortifica- 
tions were destroyed, British forces returned to Natal. 

Wood's No. 4 column had originally entered Zululand on 
10 January 1879. It contained one Royal Garrison Artillery 
bat tery, two regular infantry battalions, two battalions of 
friendly Zulus, and six troops of Colonial Mounted Volun- 
teers (four Frontier Light Horse troops, commanded by 
Lieutenant Colonel [later Gener al Sir] Redvers Buller and 
two troops of Baker’s Horse). Its mission was to distract a 
number of Zulu tribes in the northwest area of Zululand and 
prevent them from joining Cetshwayo’s main army. There 
was a series of flat-topped mountains, named Zunguin, 
Hlobane, and Ityentika, in the area. After learn ing of Is andl- 
wana, Wood moved his column to Kambula Hill from which 
his force could observe avenues of approach and the Zulus at 
Hlobane. 

Wood’s force received periodic reinforcements, s ome 
from Lydenburg in the Transvaal to the north. Heavy rains 
and flooded rivers occasionally impeded resupply and rein- 
forcements. On 12 March 1879, Captain David Moriarty’s 
Company H, 80 thRegiment, which had been escorting con- 
voys across the flooded Ntombe River, was surrounded and 
attacked at night by 800 Zulus. In the confusing melee that 
ensued, Moniarty, 62 soldiers, and 17 civilian drivers, out of 
106 men, were killed. 

Wood took advantage of his relative autonomy, and 
Buller’s horse troops made numerous raids on the Zulus. 
Wood directed Buller to attack the Zulu camp at Hlobane on 
28 March 1879, to drive off the cat tle before Zulu reinforce- 
ments arrived, and to provoke them to attack Wood’s well- 
fortified encampment at Kambula. Buller’s force ascended 
the plateau in a thunderstorm, and in subs equent confusion, 
while rounding up the Zulu cattle, observed the main 
26,000-man Zulu Army approaching. Many British casual- 
ties were sustained and much gallantry was shown, as 
Buller’s force extricated itself and returned to Kambula. 
Buller and four others received the Victoria Cross for their 
gallantry at Hlobane, w hile 94 all ranks had been killed and 
8 wounded. 
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The Zulu Army, as expected, attadked Kambula on 29 
March 1879. Wood’s 2,086-man, 6 - gun force was defending 
the hilltop position. After midday, as Zulu troop deploy- 
ments were observed, Buller’s men rode out to fire on the 
Zulu ri ght horn and provoke it into a premature attack. Th is 
tactic worked, and after about a th irty-five-minute fight, in 
which a few Zulus broke into the British position, the ri ght 
horn withdrew. The Zulu center and left horn then attacked 
from the protection of a ravine, pressuring advanced British 
riflemen to withdraw to the main encampment. The right 
horn returned to action, and as the situation became pre- 
carious, Wood ordered two companies of the 90th Light 
Infantry to fix bayonets and charge the Zulu left. Th is well- 
timed counterattack drove the Zulus back into the ravine, 
where they came under intense British fire. The Zulus fear- 
lessly and repeatedly charged the British, but well - aimed 
artillery and rifle fire broke up their assaults. The British 
shifted forces to make their fire more effective, and at about 
5:00 P.M. the Zulus began to withdraw. Buller’s cavalry pur- 
sued the Zulus for over 7 miles . Over 800 Zulus were killed 
near the British positions and hundreds more during the 
pursuit. British casualties were 18 all ranks killed and 65 
wounded, of whom 11 later died. At the Bat tle of Kambula, 
which was clearly a British victory and the turning point of 
the war, the Zulus learned convincingly that their weapons 
were no match against those of the British. 

Chelmsford had meanwhile been ass embling reinforce- 
ments, and on 31 May 1879, he began his second invasion of 
Zululand. As his force plodded toward Ulundi, Chelmsford 
learned that he was to be replaced by General (later Field 
Marshal Viscount) Sir Garnet J. Wols eley. Chelmsford pushed 
his force to Ulundi, wanting to engage and defeat the Zulus 
before Wols eley arrived to supers ede him. Finally, on 4 July 
1879, Chelmsford’s 5,317-man force formed into a large 
square and was attacked by the Zulus. With their spirit 
argu ably broken at Kambula, the Zulus attacked the British, 
but they were never able to penetrate the wall of steel made 
by Gatling gun, artillery, and rifle fire. The Bat tle of Ulundi 
was the decisive and last large - s cale bat tle of the war, which 
ended when Cet shwayo was captured on 28 August 1879. 

The power of the Zulu kingdom was destroyed when it was 
divided into thirteen separate, independent chiefdoms, each 
with a British resident. Great Britain annexed Zululand in 1887. 

See also Animals, Transport; Buller, General Sir Redvers H., 


V.C.; Cetshwayo kaMpande; Chelmsford, General Frederick A. 
Thesiger, Second Baron; Imperialism; Isandlwana, Battle of; 


Lines of Communication; Rorke’s Drift, Defense of; Ulundi, 

Battle of; Victoria Cross; Wolseley, Field Marshal Garnet J.; 

Wood, Field Marshal Sir (Henry) Evelyn M., V.C.; Zululand 

References: Bailes (1980); Barthorp (1980); Edgerton (1988); 
Emery (1982); Gillings (1978); Harford (1978); Knight 
(1990); Laband (1995); Laband and Knight (1996); Morris 
(1965); War Office (1881); Whitehouse (1880) 


Zululand 

Zululand, or kwa Zulu, was established by the conquests of 
Shaka in about 1820. It consisted of about 11,500 square 
miles in South Africa, stretching from the Pongola River in 
the north to the Tugela River in the south, and from the 
Indian Ocean coast inland to the Blood River. Zululand ris es 
steeply from the coast in a series of terr aces through broken 
hill country to high, open prairies, all crisscross ed by rivers 
and valleys. 

The Zulu Army that the British defeated in 1879 had its 
beginn ings during the 1818-1828 rei gnof Shaka. He revolu- 
tion ized Zulu warfare by introducing a short stabbing spear 
(assegai) to replace the throwing spear and by developing 
tactics based on double envelopment. The basic milit ary 
unit was the ibotho, or regiment, consisting of men about the 
same age, a practice that helped reduce clan rivalry. When 
deploying for battle, the Zulu regiments were configured like 
the head or chest of a buffalo, with “horns” of soldiers pro- 
truding from each side that would envelop the enemy. The 
Zulus were courageous in conducting large-scale assaults 
and in close combat. 

There was no fixed size for the ibotho, which ranged from 
500 to 5,000 or more soldiers. Regiments formed a larger 
unit, sim ilar to a brigade, of which there were 12 in the Zulu 
Army in 1879. The ibotho was subdivided into compan ies 
(amaviyo) of about 50 men each. Zulu soldiers married rel- 
atively late in life, and when permitted to marry, they 
returned to their villages but were subject to being recalled 
to their regiment. 

Zulu soldiers were physically hardy and extremely 
mobile. Many could run barefoot for 50 or more miles a day 
for cons ecutive days, and then enter combat without resting. 
The Zulu warriors were formidable foes. 


See also Cetshwayo kaMpande; Isandlwana, Battle of; Rorke’s 

Drift, Defense of; Ulundi, Battle of; Zulu War 

References: Bourquin (1978); Edgerton (1988); Knight (1995); 
Laband (1995); Morris (1965); Ritter (1955) 
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Appendix 1: Chronology of British Army Wars, 
Campaigns, and Other Operations (1815-1914) 


1814-1816 
1816 
1817-1818 
1818-1819 
1819 


1821 
1822 
1823-1824 
1823-1826 
1824 
1824-1825 
1824-1826 
1824-1828 
1825-1826 
1827 


1827-1828 
1831-1832 
1834 

1834-1835 
1835-1837 
1837 

1837-1838 


1838 


Gurkha War in northern India and Nepal 

Anglo-Dutch fleet bombarded Algiers 

Third Maratha (or Maratha and Pindari) War 

Fifth Cape Frontier War, Southern Africa 

Operations of Hyderabad Contingent against Nowah 

Anglo-French naval demonstration on the Barbary Coast to discourage recurrent piracy 

British expedition against Jawasimi pirates in Persian Gulf 

British expedition against Beni Bu Ali pirates near Muscat 

British forces help native Manipur and Cachar rulers during Burmese invasion 

Suppression of Demerara slave revolt in British Guiana 

First Ashanti War 

British naval squadron bombards Algiers 

Assam War 

First Burma War 

British occupation of Mombassa 

Jat War: expedition to Bhurtpore, India 

Allied fleet, including British warships, destroys Turko-Egyptian fleet at Battle of Navarino, ensuring 
Greek independence 

British intervention in Portuguese Oporto Revolution 

Slave rebellion in Jamaica 

Operations in Coorg, India 

Skirmishes with Maoris, New Zealand 

Sixth Cape Frontier War, Southern Africa 

So-called Spanish Legion led by Sir George de Lacy Evans fights in Carlist War in Spain 

Insurrection in Canara, India 

Coorg rebellion, India 

Papineau’s rebellion in Lower Canada 

Mackenzie’s rebellion in Lower Canada 

Second Goomsore campaign 

Nelson’s rebellion in Canada 

Kurmool campaign 
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Jodhpur campaign 

Occupation of Kharak Island in the Persian Gulf 

Expedition against insurgents in Richelieu River area, Canada 
1838-1839 Occupation of Durban 
1839 Capture of Aden 
1839-1840 Skirmishes in Aden 
1839-1842 First Afghan War 

First China (or Opium) War 

Operations in Baluchistan 
1840 Expedition into Kohistan 

Marri uprising in Sind 

British and Austrian naval force bombards and occupies Beirut and Acre in Second Turko-Egyptian War 
1841 Expedition into Zurmatt 

Expedition against dacoits in Shahjehanpore district 
1841-1842 Expedition against Walleng hill tribes on the Arakan frontier 
1842 Expedition against Shinwaris 

Insurrection in Shorapore district, India 

Bundlecund campaign 

Military occupation of Natal 

Pirara expedition to expel Brazilian raiders from British Guiana 
1842-1843  British-Boer conflict in Natal 

Operations to quell revolt in the Saugor and Nerbudda territories, India 
1843 Operations in and conquest of Sind 

Gwalior campaign 

Disturbance in Malabar, India 
1843-1844 Pirates of Borneo chastised 
1843-1848 First Maori War 
1844 Mutiny of two native regiments on Sind frontier 
1844-1845 Campaign in southern Mahratta country 

Campaign against hill tribes on northern frontier of Sind 
1845 British operations to support Griquas against Boers 

Suppression of pirates in Borneo 

Naval action against Argentines on Parana River 
1845-1846 — First Sikh War 
1845-1849 Anglo-French occupation of parts of Uruguay and blockade of River Plate 
1846 Kashmir campaign 

Anglo-French naval squadrons bombard Tamatave, Madagascar 

Aden besieged 

British naval force prevents insurrection by sailing into Brunei 
1846-1847 Seventh Cape Frontier War, Southern Africa 
1847 Operations against Baizais, North-West Frontier 

Cutchi Hill expedition in Sind 

Rebellion in Golcondah and Darcondah in the Golcondah Zemindary, India 

Capture of the Bogue forts, China 

Riots against Portuguese inhabitants of British Guiana 
1847-1848 Expedition to Goomsore 
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1848 


1848-1849 


1849 
1849-1850 
1850 


1850-1853 
1850-1863 
1851 


1851-1852 
1852 


1852-1853 


1853 


1854 


1854-1855 
1854-1856 
1854-1857 
1855 


Sherbo expedition 

White Cloud expedition against the Braves 

Rebellion in Ceylon 

Expedition against King of Appolonia on Gold Coast 

Battle at Boomplaats against disaffected Boers 

Defeat of pirates in Borneo 

Second Sikh War 

Indian raids from Yucatan into British Honduras 

Expedition against Baizais, North-West Frontier 

Expedition against Afridis, North-West Frontier 

Mutiny of 66th Native Infantry, India 

Punitive expedition against Kohat Pass Afridis, North-West Frontier 
British naval blockade of Greece 

Eighth Cape Frontier War, Southern Africa 

Frontier incidents in Malaya 

Expedition against Miranzai, North-West Frontier 

Operations against Umarzai Waziris, North-West Frontier 
Occupation of Bahadoor Khail 

Siege of Dhasore 

Lagos seized 

Operations in Basutoland 

Two expeditions against Mohmands, North-West Frontier 
Expedition against Umarzai Waziris, North-West Frontier 
Operations against Ranizais, North-West Frontier 

Expedition against Afridis, North-West Frontier 

Utman Khel expedition, North-West Frontier 

Operations against Basutos 

Expedition to Black Mountains to punish Hassanzais, North-West Frontier 
Second Burma War 

Expedition against Kasranis and Shiranis, North-West Frontier 
Expedition against Hindustani Fanatics, North-West Frontier 
Operations against Bozdar tribe, North-West Frontier 

Punitive expedition against Jowaki Afridis of Bori Valley, North-West Frontier 
Operations against Rohillas, India 

Operations against rebels in Tondiman Rajah’s area, India 
Rahim Dad expedition against Mohmands, North-West Frontier 
Rebellion of Burmese in Bassein district 

Relief of Christenborg on Gold Coast 

Battle of Muddy Flat, China 

Riots of Chinese in Singapore 

Eureka Stockade incident, Australia 

Malageah expeditions 

Crimean War 

Anglo-French occupation of the Pireaus, Greece 

Expedition against Aka Khel Afridis, North-West Frontier 
Operations against Miranzai, North-West Frontier 
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Expedition against Orakzai tribe of Pathans, North-West Frontier 
Insurrection of Bedeers of Deodroog 


Storming of Sabbajee 
1855-1856 Suppression of Santal rebellion, Bengal 
1856 Miranzai expedition to disperse bandits, North-West Frontier 


Expedition against Turis, North-West Frontier 
Fights with hill Karens in Burma 
1856-1857 Persian War 
1856-1860 Second China (“Arrow”) War 
1857 Expedition to suppress disturbances at Shekh Jana, North-West Frontier 
Expedition to quell unrest at Naranji, North-West Frontier 
Punitive expedition against Boxdars, North-West Frontier 
Three minor expeditions against Hindustani Fanatics, North-West Frontier 
Expedition against villages on the Yusafzai border, North-West Frontier 
Expedition against Beydur Baluchis 
Expedition against hill tribes in Rajahmundry district 
Operations against Shans and Karens of the Younzareen district, Martaban Province 
Operations on Canton River, China 
Occupation of the island of Perim in the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, near Aden 
1857-1859 Indian Mutiny 
1858 Operations against Hindustani Fanatics around Sittana, North-West Frontier 
Expedition against the Crobboes 
1858-1859 Expedition against Singhbhum rebels 
1859 Expedition against Kabul Khel Waziris, North-West Frontier 
Great Scarcies River expedition 
Bundlesecund campaign 
Expedition against the Dounquah rebels 
1859-1862 “Blue Mutiny” in Bengal 
1860 Expedition against Mahsud Waziris, North-West Frontier 
Disturbances in Honduras 
1860-1861 Taranaki War, New Zealand 
Sikkim expedition 
Baddiboo War on the Gambia 
Quiah War in Sierra Leone 
1860-1862 Taiping rebellion, China 
1861 Storming and capture of Rohea 
Attack on Madoukia 
Expedition against Porto Novo, Dahomey 
Bombardment and destruction of Massougha on Sierra Leone River 
1861-1862 British expeditionary force to Canada 
Allied (British, Spanish, and French) occupation of Veracruz, Mexico 


1862 Unrest in British Guiana 
1862-1863 Cossiah rebellion 
1863 Ambela campaign, North-West Frontier 


Action against Malay pirates 
British bombardment of Shimonoseki, Japan 
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1863-1864 
1863-1869 
1864 

1864-1866 


1865 


1865-1866 
1866 
1867 


1867-1868 
1868 


1869 
1869-1870 
1869-1872 
1870 
1871 


1871-1872 
1872 


1873 


1873-1874 
1874-1875 
1875 


1875-1876 


1877 
1877-1878 


1878 


British naval punitive expedition against Kagoshima, Japan 
Skirmishing between Mohmands and Shabkadr garrison, North-West Frontier 
Second Maori War 

Allied bombardment and British and Dutch landing parties destroy stockades at Shimonoseki, Japan 
British forces garrison Yokohama, Japan 

Bhutan War 

British, French, and Dutch fleets demonstrate western power, Japan 
Insurrection of freed slaves in Jamaica 

Bombardment of Cape Haitian in Haiti 

Expedition into interior of Arabia from Aden 

Fenian raids from United States into Canada 

Expedition to Honduras 

Expedition to Little Andaman Island 

Abyssinian War 

Expedition against the Bizoti Orakzais, North-West Frontier 
Expedition against Black Mountain tribes, North-West Frontier 
Basuto War 

Expedition against Bizoti Orakzais, North-West Frontier 

First Riel rebellion and Red River expedition in Canada 

Skirmishes with Maoris, New Zealand 

Fenian raids from United States into Canada 

Punitive expedition against bandits in Aden 

Fenian raid into Manitoba, Canada 

Lushai campaign 

Expedition against Dawari Waziri tribe in Tochi Valley, North-West Frontier 
Operations against Santa Cruz Indians, British Honduras 

Skirmish against Hlubi clan of Zulus in Basutoland 

Operations in Selangor, Malay Peninsula 

Town of Omoa in Spanish Honduras bombarded 

Second Ashanti War 

Daffla expedition on North-West Frontier 

Naga Hills expedition 

Bombardment of villages on Congo River 

Rebellion in Griqualand 

Rebellion of slavers against British-imposed antislavery laws in Mombasa and Kilwa 
Punitive expedition to Perak, Malay Peninsula 

Unrest in Barbados 

Rebellion in Darfur, Sudan 

Expeditions against Jowaki Afridis, North-West Frontier 

Ninth Cape Frontier War, Southern Africa 

Expedition against Galeka and Gaika tribes, South Africa 
Expedition against Zakha Khel Afridis, North-West Frontier 
Punitive expeditions against Utman Khel, North-West Frontier 
Expedition against Ranizais, North-West Frontier 

British-Burmese border dispute 

British occupation of Cyprus 
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1878-1879 


1878-1880 
1879 


1879-1880 
1880 


1880-1881 


1881 


1882 


1883 


1883-1884 


1884 


1884-1885 


1885 


1886 
1887 


1887-1889 
1888 


1888-1889 
1889 


Unrest of slave traders in Kordofan, Sudan 

Southern Bechuanaland occupied by British 

Pirate strongholds in Borneo bombarded 

Operations against revolting slave traders in Darfur, Sudan 
Campaign against Sekukuni, Transvaal 

Second Afghan War 

Expedition against Zakha Khel Afridis, North-West Frontier 
Expedition against Suliman Khel Pawindahs and others, North-West Frontier 
Punitive expedition against Zaimukhts, North-West Frontier 
Expedition against Mohmands, North-West Frontier 

Zulu War 

Operations in Basutoland 

Punitive expeditions to Naga Hills 

Operations against Marri Baluchis, North-West Frontier 
Expedition against Mohmands, North-West Frontier 
Expedition against Malikshahi Waziris, North-West Frontier 
Zhob expedition, North-West Frontier 

Expedition against Batanis, North-West Frontier 

First Boer War 

Gun War against Basutos 

Expedition to Mahsud Waziris, North-West Frontier 

Arabi Rebellion, Egypt 

Bikaneer expedition, India 

Skirmishes with Shiranis at Takht-I-Suliman, North-West Frontier 
Rebel threat to Muscat dispersed by Royal Navy presence 
Akha expedition, India 

Mahdist uprising in the Sudan 

Zhob Valley expedition, North-West Frontier 

Gordon Relief Expedition 

Suakin Expedition, Eastern Sudan 

Expedition to Bechuanaland 

Operations against the Khalifa, successor of the Mahdi, Sudan 
Operations in Bechuanaland 

Third Burma War 

North-Western rebellion in Canada 

British and allied naval blockade of Greece 

Expedition against the Bunerwals, North-West Frontier 
Punitive expedition against Yonnie tribe, Sierra Leone 

Emin Pasha relief expedition, Equatoria 

Black Mountain or Hazara expedition, North-West Frontier 
Sikkim expedition 

Operations against Mahdists around Suakin 

Zulu uprising 

British navy assists in suppression of Coastal Arabs in German East Africa 
Lushai operations 

Tonhon expedition 
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1889-1890 
1890 


1890-1891 
1891 


1891-1892 
1892 


1892-1893 


1893 


1893-1894 


1894 


Expedition to Sierra Leone 

Khalifa’s army routed at Toski 

Unrest in British Guiana 

Chin Lushai expedition 

Malakand campaign, North-West Frontier 

Expedition to subdue Khiddarzai Shiranis in Zhob Valley, North-West Frontier 
Northern Lushai operations 

Mashonaland campaign 

Punitive expedition to Somaliland 

Expedition to Witu, coastal sultanate of British East Africa 
Expedition against Eeas Somel people in Aden 

Operations in Uganda 

Hunza-Nagar campaign, North-West Frontier 

Hazara expedition to Black Mountains, North-West Frontier 

Two expeditions of Miranzai Field Force to Samana, North-West Frontier 
Manipur expedition 

Lushai operations 

Expedition against slavers in Mlanje area, British Central Africa 
Expedition against slavers in south Lake Nyasa area, British Central Africa 
Expedition against slaver chief Yao Kawinga, British Central Africa 
Operations in Gambia 

Black Mountain expedition, North-West Frontier 

Eastern Lushai operations 

Isazai expedition 

Expedition against Jebu, Oil Rivers Protectorate (Niger) 

Punitive expedition to Tambi and Toniatabe, Sierra Leone 
Expedition against slaver chief Zafari, British Central Africa 

Chin Hills expedition 

Kachin Hills expedition 

British and French shoot at each other by mistake in Sierra Leone 
Expedition against slaver chief Liwondi, British Central Africa 
Operations against slavers in Mlanje area, British Central Africa 
Expedition against slaver chief Chirandzulu, British Central Africa 
Expedition to quell unrest in British East Africa 

Operations to rescue captives at Juba River, British East Africa 
British-led Baganda army subdues rivals, Uganda 
Matabele-Mashona war 

Abor Hills expedition, North-West Frontier 

Operations against Islamic raiders Sofas, Sierra Leone 

Operations against Ashantis 

Expedition against slaver Makanjira, British Central Africa 
Operations against Matabele 

Benin River punitive expedition, Niger 

Punitive expedition against slaver in Gambia 

British expedition to Sierra Leone 

Disturbances in Nicaragua 
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1894-1895 


1895 


1895-1896 


1896 


1896-1897 


1896-1898 


1897 


1897-1898 


1897-1901 
1898 


1898-1899 
1898-1900 
1899 


Punitive expedition to Waziristan, North-West Frontier 

Nikki expedition 

Siege and relief of Chitral, North-West Frontier 

Kachin Hills expedition 

Brass River expedition, Niger 

Expedition against slaver chief Yao Kawinga, British Central Africa 

Final expedition against slaver Makanjira, British Central Africa 

Qatari fleet destroyed by Royal Navy near Bahrain 

Jameson Raid 

Ashanti expedition 

Expedition to crush revolt of Arab clan in British East Africa 

Expedition against Angoni chief Tambola to end raiding, British Central Africa 
Operations against Angoni chief Odeti to cease raiding, British Central Africa 
Expedition against Angoni chief Chikusi to end raiding, British Central Africa 
Bombardment of Zanzibar 

Rebellion in Rhodesia 

Matabele uprising 

Suppression of rebellion in Bechuanaland 

Mashona uprising 

Reconquest of Sudan 

Minor expeditions on Gold Coast 

Operations in Bara Valley, India 

Operations of Mohmand Field Force, North-West Frontier 

Suppression of Afridi and Orakzai unrest in Kohat, North-West Frontier 
Punitive expedition to Benin, Niger 

Expedition against slave traders in Nupe, northern Niger 

Operations against Bida in West Africa 

Expedition against Angoni chief Serumba to stop raiding, British Central Africa 
Suppression of rebellion by Mwanga of Buganda, Uganda 

Operations in Bechuanaland 

Malakand campaign, North-West Frontier 

Tirah campaign, North-West Frontier 

Punitive expedition into Tochi Valley, North-West Frontier 

Anglo-French dispute over Nigeria 

Punitive expeditions in Borneo 

Mutiny of Sudanese units and unrest in Uganda 

Fashoda incident 

Defense of Dawkita, Gold Coast, against attacking slavers 

Expedition against Angoni chief Mpezeni to end raiding, British Central Africa 
Final expedition to stop Angoni raiding, British Central Africa 

Expedition against Ogaden Somalis in Jubaland 

Riots on Crete and bombardment of Candia 

Operations in Sierra Leone 

Final operations against dervish resistance in Sudan 

Bebejiya expedition, North-West Frontier 

Expedition to pacify Benin 
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1899-1900 
1899-1902 
1900 


1900-1901 
1901 
1901-1902 
1901-1904 
1903 


1903-1904 
1905 


1906 


1908 


1910 
1911-1912 
1912 
1913 
1914 


Royal Navy action at Samoa 

Tambunan expedition in Borneo 

Second Boer War 

Ashanti War 

Punitive expedition to Jubaland 

Aden Field Force supports Haushabi tribe fight off Humar tribe from Yemen 
Boxer Rebellion, China 

Punitive expedition in Gambia 

Operations in Waziristan, North-West Frontier 
Operations against Mad Mullah of Somaliland 

Unrest in Kordofan, Sudan 

British conquest of Kano and Sokoto, Northern Nigeria 
Expedition to Tibet 

Expedition against Nandi people, British East Africa 
Riots in Georgetown, British Guiana 

Suppression of Sokoto rebellion, Northern Nigeria 
Operations against Nubas, Sudan 

Zulu uprising 

Operations against Zakha Khel and Mohmands on North-West Frontier 
Rebellion in Blue Nile Province, Sudan 

Expedition to South Kordofan, Sudan 

Operations on North-West Frontier 

Operations in Sudan 

Defeat of Camel Corps by dervishes in Somaliland 
Operations against dervishes in Somaliland 


References: Bond (1970); Callwell (1896); Dupuy and Dupuy (1986); Farwell (1972); Gooding (1994); Haythornthwaite (1995); Nevill 
(1912); Young and Calvert (1977) 
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Appendix 2: British Army Commanders in Chief, Chiefs of the 
General Staff, and Chiefs of the Imperial General Staff (1815-1914) 


Commanders in Chief 

1811-1827 Field Marshal H.R.H. Prince Frederick A., Duke of York and Albany 

1827-1828 Field Marshal Arthur Wellesley, First Duke of Wellington 

1828-1842 General Rowland Hill, First Viscount Hill of Almaraz 

1842-1852 Field Marshal Arthur Wellesley, First Duke of Wellington 

1852-1856 Field Marshal Henry Hardinge, First Viscount Hardinge of Lahore 

1856-1895 — Field Marshal H.R.H. Prince George E, Second Duke of Cambridge 

1895-1900 Field Marshal Garnet J. Wolseley, First Viscount Wolseley of Cairo 

1901-1904 — Field Marshal Frederick S. Roberts, V.C., First Earl Roberts of Kandahar, Pretoria, and Waterford 


Chiefs of the General Staff 
1904-1908 General Sir Neville G. Lyttelton 
1908-1909 Field Marshal William G. Nicholson, First Baron Nicholson of Roundhay 


Chiefs of the Imperial General Staff 

1909-1912 Field Marshal William G. Nicholson, First Baron Nicholson of Roundhay 
1912-1914 Field Marshal John D. P. French, First Earl of Ypres 

1914 General Sir Charles W. H. Douglas 
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Appendix 3: Indian Army Commanders in Chief (1815-1914) 


1813-1823 General Francis R. Hastings, Earl of Moira and First Marquess of Hastings 

1823-1825 General Sir Edward Paget 

1825-1829 Field Marshal Stapleton Cotton, First Viscount Combermere 

1830-1831 General George Ramsay, Ninth Earl of Dalhousie 

1832-1833 Lieutenant General Sir Edward Barnes 

1833-1835 General Lord William H. Cavendish-Bentinck 

1835 General Sir James Watson (officiating) 

1835-1839 General Sir Henry Fane 

1839-1843 General Sir Jasper Nicolls 

1843-1849 — Field Marshal Hugh Gough, First Viscount Gough of Chinkiangfoo in China and of Maharajpore and 
the Sutlej in the East Indies 

1849-1851 General Sir Charles J. Napier 

1851-1856 Field Marshal Sir William M.Gomm 

1856 General George Anson 

1856-1857 — Field Marshal Sir Patrick Grant (officiating) 

1857-1861 — Field Marshal Colin Campbell, First Baron Clyde of Clydesdale 

1861-1865 Field Marshal Hugh H. Rose, First Baron Strathnairn of Strathnairn and Jhansi 

1865-1870 General William R. Mansfield, First Baron Sandhurst 

1870-1876 Field Marshal Robert C. Napier, First Baron Napier of Magdala and Carynton 

1876-1881 Field Marshal Sir Frederick P. Haines 

1881-1885 — Field Marshal Sir Donald M. Stewart 

1885-1893 Field Marshal Frederick S. Roberts, V.C., First Earl Roberts of Kandahar, Pretoria, and Waterford 

1893-1898 Field Marshal Sir George S. White, V.C. 

1898 General Sir Charles E. Nairne (officiating) 

1898-1900 — General Sir William S. A. Lockhart 

1900-1902 General Sir Arthur P. Palmer 

1902-1909 Field Marshal Horatio H. Kitchener, First Earl Kitchener of Khartoum and of Broome 

1909-1914 — General Sir Garret 0’ Moore Creagh, V.C. 

1914-1916 General Sir Harry Beauchamp Duff 
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Appendix 4: A Note on Currency 


The main British monetary unit during this period was the 
pound sterling (£). Twelve pence (or pennies, symbolized 
as d) made up one shilling (s), and there were twenty 
shillings in one pound. 

British money was written in the following order: 
pounds/shillings / pence, or £/s/d. An example would be £2 
4s 6d, denoting two pounds, four shillings, and six pence. 
The values could be separated by a slash without the s and 
with or without the d, such as £2/4/6d or £2/4/6. Values of 
one shilling or more and less than one pound generally 
appeared as shillings/pence, such as 4/6d or 4/6. When the 


slash system was used, zero values were indicated by a 
dash, such as 3/-, which denoted th ree shillings ex actly. 

Throughout most of Queen Victoria's reign, £1 was equal 
to about U.S.$11.00. 

Indian Army officers and soldiers were paid in rupees 
(Rs). In 1855, there were about ten rupees to the pound, so 
that each rupee equaled about two shillings. At the end of 
the nineteenth century, the exchange rate was stabilized so 
that there were fifteen rupees to the pound, with each rupee 
equal to one sh illing and four pence. 
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